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Preface 


This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Selected  Speeches  and  Writings  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  spanning  the  year  1988.  Besides 
speeches,  the  volume  includes  broadcasts,  tributes,  messages,  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  interviews.  Speeches  originally  delivered  in  Hindi  appear  in  free 
translation. 

The  contents  are  grouped  under  nine  sections — National  Affairs, 
Responsive  and  Representative  Administration:  Panchayati  Raj,  Economic 
Scene,  Science  and  Technology,  Education,  Culture  and  Sports,  Health  and 
Social  Welfare,  International  Affairs,  Press  Conferences  and  Interviews, 
and  Tributes  and  Messages. 

The  speeches  have  been  arranged  chronologicallv  within  each  section. 
Items  have,  however,  been  regrouped  when  a  section  deals  with  more  than 
one  subject.  In  cases  where  two  or  more  speeches  deal  with  the  same 
subject,  they  appear  under  one  heading. 

The  volume,  while  not  a  complete  record  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
speeches  and  writings,  attempts  to  cover  the  more  important  of  his  public 
statements. 
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Opportunities  for  Islanders 


It  was  two  years  ago  when  I  had  made  my  first  visit  to  the 
Lakshadweep  and,  then,  last  year  I  had  been  to  the  other  set  of 
Islands  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  On  both  the  visits  I  found 
that  much  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing  on  behalf  of  Government 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  and  the  problems 
that  existed  on  the  Islands. 

One  of  the  reasons  was  that  most  of  our  senior  administrators  had 
never  been  to  any  of  the  Islands.  They  would  sit  in  Delhi  and  make 
very  fancy  schemes,  never  having  actually  seen  the  problems  on  the 
Islands.  So  they  neither  understood  nor  did  they  realise  the 
difficulties  that  you  faced  on  the  Islands.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
your  Member  of  Parliament,  who  would  keep  raising  issues  relating 
to  your  Islands  in  the  Parliament,  personally  with  me  and,  on  the 
other,  we  had  difficulty  because  there  was  no  system  which  could 
even  comprehend  the  type  of  problems  that  you  faced.  That  is  why 
after  my  visit  to  the  Lakshadweep  two  years  ago,  we  decided  to 
make  an  Island  Development  Authority,  an  authority  which  would 
visit  the  Islands  at  least  once  a  year — one  year  Lakshadweep,  second 
year  Andamans,  third  year  back  to  Lakshadweep,  so  that  senior 
administrators  and  ministers  would  be  forced  to  come  to  the  Islands. 
They  would  thus  be  able  to  meet  you,  talk  to  you,  see  and  appreciate 
your  problems  at  first  hand.  We  have  also  seen  in  this  very  short 
period,  that  a  lot  has  been  done  because  now  they  see  the  problems 
differently.  Now  they  try  to  understand  the  problems  and  for  the  first 
time,  special  studies  are  being  made  to  know  how  we  can  have  better 
solutions  to  your  problems.  We  want  that  the  solutions  should  be  so 
designed  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  Islands. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  long  list  of  achievements  of  the  Island 
Development  Authority.  Your  MP,  your  President  of  the  Parishad, 
can  give  that  to  you  later.  But  you  will  see  that  almost  for  the  first 
time  since  Independence,  the  speed  of  development  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  And  for  the  first  time,  development  is  being  related  to 
your  problems.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  because,  as  I  told  you, 
we  have  ordered  a  number  of  studies  and  some  of  them  have  come 
up  with  results.  So  this  is  the  time  to  go  into  those  findings  and  work 
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out  solutions  to  the  problems — how  to  remove  unemployment,  how 
to  generate  more  work  and  employment,  how  to  generate  more 
wealth  on  the  Islands.  Equally  important  is  how  to  protect  your 
Islands.  As  environment  and  ecology  are  very  delicate,  we  must  not 
do  anything  in  the  developmental  process  which  may  damage  these 
very  beautiful  Islands  of  yours. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  from  our  point  of  view  is  to 
spread  development  among  the  weaker  sections  of  the  society,  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes.  We  have  seen  over 
centuries  that  these  have  been  the  more  neglected  groups  in  our 
society  and  now,  since  Independence,  we  have  tried  to  make  up  for 
this  lapse  by  paying  special  attention  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  Although  a  lot  has  been  done,  yet  difficulties  are 
there.  You  yourself  have  mentioned  some.  I  read  a  long  list  of 
problems  on  the  blackboard  as  I  was  entering.  We  have  been 
attending  to  some  of  these  problems  even  without  your  telling  us 
because  I  was  aware  of  them  already.  Your  MP  and  other  MPs  have 
been  telling  me  and  for  almost  one  year  now  we  have  been  doing  an 
exercise,  along  with  all  the  Scheduled  Caste  and  Scheduled  Tribe 
MPs,  to  try  and  see  how  best  we  could  get  these  problems  solved; 
what  sort  of  machinery  could  be  set  up.  Some  confusion  was  caused 
because  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes 
Commission  by  the  Janata  Government,  which  did  not  really  have 
any  role  to  play  because  already  the  Commissioner  was  the 
constitutional  authority.  So  on  account  of  a  dual  authority  there  was 
a  lot  of  confusion.  Certain  things,  therefore,  had  to  be  gone  into.  We 
went  into  them  and  we  have  come  up  with  some  solutions.  We  have 
now  given  more  authority  to  the  Commissioner. 

What  was  happening  earlier  was  that  the  Commissioner  was 
really  only  putting  in  complaints  and  there  was  nobody  to  look  into 
those  complaints.  We  have  now  upgraded  the  Commission  and  I 
have  a  Special  Secretary  only  to  look  into  the  problems.  So,  if  there 
is  a  problem,  the  Commissioner  will  complain  to  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat.  The  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  will  take  direct 
action.  If  a  complaint  comes  from  the  Commissioner  that  a  Secretary 
in  a  department  or  in  public  sector  is  not  looking  into  the  basic 
problems  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  immediate 
action  will  be  taken  followed  by  punishment  if  necessary.  We  will 
not  look  for  excuses  and  reasons  why  things  have  not  been  done. 

Apart  from  that,  we  are  also  trying  to  see  how  we  can  give  special 
training  to  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  because  many  a 
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time  the  opportunity  is  not  available  to  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  and  yet  you  can  keep  saying  there  is  reservation. 

But  you  will  never  get  the  person  if  we  do  not  impart  proper 
training.  And  that  is  one  reason  that  we  are  also  examining  the 
schooling  system.  Very  soon  a  Navodaya  Vidyalaya  will  be  started 
in  the  Lakshadweep.  There  are  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  coming  up  all 
over  the  country  and  here  for  the  first  time,  bright  young  boys  from 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  the  poorest  sections  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  best  education  that  is  available  in  India. 
Till  now  Government  education,  as  I  know  it,  had  been  bad  and 
nobody  had  really  cared  whether  the  teachers  really  taught,  what 
they  taught,  what  was  the  curriculum,  whether  they  attended  schools 
and  why  they  did  not  attend.  What  has  happened  is  that  most  of  the 
people  who  go  through  Government  schools  become  unemployable. 
And  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  change.  For  the  first  time,  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  the  brightest  boys,  no  matter  how  poor  they  are  or 
how  deprived  or  how  suppressed  they  are,  to  enable  them  to  move 
ahead  and  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  so  that  their 
disadvantage  is  removed  from  the  root.  No  matter  what  we  do  to 
help  Harijans  and  Tribals  in  any  way,  whether  it  is  reservation  or 
anything  else,  if  the  next  generation  does  not  get  good  education, 
everything  that  we  may  do  for  one  generation  goes  totally  waste. 

We  must  see  that  the  younger  generation  of  our  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  does  not  suffer  from  the  same  disadvantages 
that  their  forefathers  had  suffered  from.  The  basic  cutting  edge 
against  poverty  is  education.  Without  good  education,  you  are 
always  at  a  disadvantage.  So  we  are  arranging  right  from  the  school 
level  to  advanced  training  programmes  to  help  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  to  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  so  that  we  do  not 
have  a  situation  where  one  can  say,  "This  reservation  is  of  a 
technical  type  and  it  cannot  be  filled  up."  We  want  to  create  more 
and  more  cadres  in  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes 
so  that  these  vacancies  are  filled  up  and  nobody  can  turn  round  and 
say  that  a  suitable  person  is  not  available. 

In  the  schemes  that  existed  before,  there  was  one  Commissioner 
and  one  department  which  looked  after  both  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes.  So  what  we  did  was,  we  created  under  one 
Commissioner  two  completely  independent  departments  one  to  look 
after  the  problems  of  the  Scheduled  Tribes  and  another  to  look  after 
the  problems  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  Thus,  while  the  Scheduled 
Castes  will  get  no  less  attention  than  before,  the  Scheduled  Tribes 
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will  also  get  the  desired  attention. 

Today,  while  coming  to  your  conference,  we  passed  by  the  old 
mosque  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  out  the  Portuguese  who 
had  taken  over  the  Islands.  This  being  the  40th  year  of  our 
Independence,  it  would  only  be  appropriate  if  we  build  a  memorial 
to  Qazi  Abu  Baqer  in  this  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  warm  welcome  that  you  have  given 
me  on  Amini  Islands,  on  Kavarathi  and  all  other  Islands  that  I 
visited.  I  wish  you  a  most  fruitful  seminar  and  convention.  It  has 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  convention. 


They  Have  Done  the  Country  Proud 


This  IS  THE  125th  year  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  It  has  been  very 
inspiring  to  see  the  bravery,  courage  and  endurance  shown  by  the 
children  of  India,  both  boys  and  girls.  They  have  done  the  country 
proud.  Swami  Vivekananda  said  that  this  kind  of  bravery  would 
have  to  be  shown  if  India  was  to  win  its  Independence,  if  that 
freedom  was  to  be  preserved.  He  said: 

"Stand  up,  be  bold,  take  up  the  whole  responsibility  on  your 
shoulders  and  know  that  you  are  the  creators  of  your  own  destiny. 
All  the  strength  and  succour  you  want  is  within  yourself." 

That  is  just  the  way  these  children  of  today  have  faced  the 
challenges  and  done  their  duty  towards  the  nation.  Also,  you  have 
shown  that  your  hearts  are  imbued  with  great  feelings  for  others,  for 
their  security. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  inspire  similar  feelings  among  others 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  awards.  You  have  been  accorded 
recognition  for  deeds  which  bring  credit  and  a  sense  of  pride  to  the 
entire  country;  but  this  is  also  to  encourage  other  children  in  the 
country  to  come  forward  and  perform  acts  of  bravery. 

I  congratulate  all  the  children  who  have  received  the  awards 
today.  But  we  have  also  to  remember  that  hundreds  of  other  children 
in  every  corner  of  the  country  also  do  deeds  of  bravery  and  they  also 
deserve  to  be  congratulated  by  us. 

Two  children  Shridhar  Siddharth  and  Naresh  Thakre  gave  their 
lives  to  save  others.  This  sacrifice  on  their  part  will  also  inspire  other 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  while  dislribuling  ihc  National  Bravery  Awards  1987,  to  children, 
New  Delhi,  25  January  1988 
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children  to  be  strong,  to  be  courageous  and  to  keep  striving. 

I  have  noticed  today  that  among  these  children  there  are  about  as 
many  girls  as  there  are  boys.  This  gives  me  a  particular  pleasure.  I 
see  also  that  these  children  come  from  every  part  of  the  country 
— from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West; 
and  also  that  followers  of  every  religion  are  there  among  the  award- 
winners.  This  tends  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  country  further.  It 
shows  that  courage,  endurance  and  bravery  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  corner  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  followers  of  any  particular 
religion.  Rather,  the  children  of  every  part  of  the  country  display 
bravery.  This  is  what  builds  up  the  strength  of  the  country;  this  is 
how  our  country  becomes  stronger. 

Twenty-one  children  have  received  awards.  Many  more  recom¬ 
mendations  were  received.  Not  all  of  them  could  be  given  awards. 
But  there  are,  perhaps,  many  more  children  in  every  corner  of  the 
country  who  were  not  even  proposed  for  awards.  But  the  country’s 
basic  strength  comes  from  those  very  children  who  perform  deeds  of 
valour  without  being  noticed  for  recommendation  for  awards,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  should  certainly  be  our  effort  to  widen  our 
information  network,  to  extend  our  reach  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
that  in  the  years  to  come  no  child  who  has  performed  an  act  of 
bravery  remains  unrecognised  and  that  his  name  reaches  the  Indian 
Council  for  Child  Welfare.  There  can  be  difficulties,  because  there 
are  many  areas  which  are  very  remote,  very  far-flung,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  even  so,  our  effort  should  be  wholehearted. 

Display  of  courage  by  children  are  evoked  by  the  spontaneous 
reaction  to  special  situations.  A  particular  event  stimulates  its  own 
response.  But  more  important  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  makes  us 
react  adequately  and  courageously  to  any  eventuality,  to  meet  any 
crisis  with  strength,  suitably  without' difference.  It  would  not  do  to 
get  rattled.  One  has  to  stand  up  with  courage,  understand  the 
situation  and  meet  the  challenge  of  the  occasion. 

Today,  these  21  children  have  shown  the  entire  country  how  we 
should  look  at  our  everyday  lives.  Let  us  hope  similar  feelings 
inspire  everyone  in  the  country  and  the  challenges  which  the  nation 
is  facing  today  evoke  the  strength  needed  to  overcome  those 
challenges. 

Every  country  has  to  face  diverse  challenges.  The  people  of  every 
country  encounter  many  kinds  of  challenges.  There  is  never  a  time 
when  there  is  no  problem  to  be  tackled.  A  nation  that  finds  no 
challenge  is  a  nation  that  is  dead,  because  problems  emerge  only  in  a 
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country  that  is  alive,  a  country  that  is  independent. 

India  is  just  such  a  country.  The  greater  our  country,  the  greater 
its  strength;  the  more  it  progresses,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
challenges  that  confront  us. 

Gandhiji  showed  us,  he  taught  us,  that  these  challenges  should  be 
tackled  in  a  non-violent  manner,  by  truthful  means  and  by  looking 
upon  all  humankind  as  one,  and  acting  accordingly. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  taught  us  that  we  have  to  bring  down  the 
walls  that  tend  to  divide  us.  We  have  to  demolish  the  walls  that 
divide  the  world.  The  acts  of  your  bravery  have  to  clear  the  path  for 
this. 

In  conclusion,  I  once  again  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  children.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  future  the  same  spirit  of  courage  will 
persist  in  your  own  lives,  in  building  up  the  country,  in  strengthening 
it,  and  that  you  will  spread  it  among  your  friends  and  your  relatives. 
You  are  the  pride  of  the  nation.  It  is  our  hope  that  your  deeds  will 
further  strengthen  the  country  and  increase  its  unity  and  integrity. 


Our  Liberty  — a  Precious  Legacy 


This  DAY  IS  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Navy.  Today  we  induct  into  our  fleet  the  INS  Chakra  our  first 
nuclear  propelled  submarine  on  lease  from  our  friends,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  officers  and  men  will  gain  valuable  experience  in 
manning  and  operating  a  vessel  with  nuclear  propulsion.  They  will 
learn  to  maintain  a  sophisticated  submarine  both  at  sea  and  in  the 
associated  shore  support  facilities.  On  this  occasion,  when  we  take 
one  more  important  step  in  building  national  capability,  I  offer  my 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  the  country  to  all  ranks  of  the  Indian 
Navy. 

The  INS  Chakra  is  propelled  by  nuclear  power,  but  not  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons.  Nor  is  there  any  simulation  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  board  the  submarine.  It  is  equipped  for  training  and  self- 
defence.  India  has  a  long  coastline  to  defend  and  our  Navy  must 
have  the  capacity  to  travel  long  distances  under  water  without  having 
to  refuel  frequently.  Such  a  long  lasting  source  of  power  is  provided 
only  by  nuclear  energy. 


Speech  after  inducting  the  first  nuclear  propelled  submarine,  INS  Chakra,  in  the  Indian  Navy, 
Vishakapatnam,  3  February  1988 
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We  are  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  technological 
advancement  that  characterises  our  times.  All  modern  navies  have 
acquired  or  are  trying  to  acquire  nuclear  powered  submarines.  We 
will  not  be  left  behind.  The  INS  Chakra  is  a  good  vessel,  which 
meets  our  need  for  contemporary  technology. 

Sophisticated  technology  imposes  upon  us  special  responsibilities. 
Sea-borne  reactor  operations  call  for  the  most  stringent  safety 
standards  and  specifications.  We  have  ensured  failsafe 
environmental  and  radiation  protection.  We  have  stipulated  tight 
regulations,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  so  that  the  highest  standards 
are  adhered  to  for  the  protection  of  personnel  and  the  safety  of  the 
environment.  There  will  be  regular  reviews  of  safety  measures  and 
contingency  plans  for  emergencies.  We  have  given  particular 
attention  to  the  management  of  nuclear  wastes.  There  will  be  a 
periodic  audit  of  waste  material. 

India  wants  to  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbours  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  believe  that  durable  peace  is  not  possible  without 
peaceful  coexistence.  We  believe  that  assured  survival  is  not  possible 
without  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  commitment  to 
nuclear  disarmament  dates  back  to  Gandhiji’s  and  Panditji’s  instant 
recognition  after  Hiroshima  that  strategies  of  nuclear  deterrence  were 
a  dangerous  delusion  threatening  peace  on  earth,  indeed  survival 
itself.  If  nuclear  weapons  exist,  they  will  one  day  be  used.  That  is 
why  they  must  be  dismantled  completely. 

India  has  an  unblemished  record  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 
Even  after  Pokhran,  India  has  abided  by  its  commitment  to  use 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

The  recent  INF  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  an  opening  for  all  countries  to  work  for  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  Each  of  us  has  to  assume  specific 
obligations  to  translate  this  vision  into  reality.  The  US  and  the  USSR 
must  quickly  move  towards  drastically  reducing  their  nuclear 
arsenals  and  to  eliminating  them  within  a  specific  period  of  time. 
The  other  nuclear  weapon  powers  must  join  the  process  without 
delay.  And,  as  we  move  towards  complete  nuclear  disarmament,  all 
other  countries  should  accept  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  acquiring 
such  weapons. 

We  have  also  to  start  preparing  for  a  world  without  nuclear 
weapons.  There  must  be  no  sliding  back  to  obsolete  doctrines  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  international  relations.  There  must  be 
no  substitution  of  nuclear  weapons  by  other  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction  or  weapons  based  on  laser  and  other  technologies.  The 
progress  to  a  world  without  nuclear  weapons  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  search  for  a  comprehensive  structure  of  international  security. 
Deterrence  must  be  eschewed.  We  must  have  a  true  democracy  of 
nations.  The  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  on  which  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  based,  must  be  given  real  meaning. 

The  strategies  of  outside  powers  in  our  region  have  forced  upon 
us  expenditure  on  building  military  strength  which  we  would  much 
rather  have  deployed  for  the  removal  of  poverty  and  the  promotion 
of  development.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  been  militarised  and  infested 
with  nuclear  weapons  flouting  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
region  in  favour  of  establishing  a  zone  of  peace.  So  long  as  threats  to 
our  sovereignty  and  integrity  continue,  India  has  no  option  but  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  safeguard  its  security.  We  are  determined 
to  defend  ourselves.  We  are  ready  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  for  the 
Independence  of  our  motherland.  There  should  be  no  doubt  about 
this  in  anyone’s  mind. 

India  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  living  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  its  neighbours.  All  bilateral  problems  must  be  solved 
through  peaceful  means.  Ours  is  a  continuing  effort  at  keeping  open 
the  lines  of  dialogue,  exploring  all  avenues  of  settlement,  and  taking 
fresh  initiatives. 

We  seek  enduring  peace  and  all-embracing  friendship.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  determined  to  maintain  a  state  of  military  preparedness 
which  will  ensure  our  ability  to  meet  any  eventuality. 

When  we  look  back  into  our  history,  two  lessons  are  apparent. 

One  is  that  the  defence  of  India  requires  our  undisputed  mastery 
over  the  approaches  to  India  by  the  sea.  The  second  is  that  while 
those  who  conquered  India  by  the  land  routes  were  eventually 
absorbed  and  assimilated  into  our  society;  those  who  conquered  us 
from  the  sea  ruled  as  alien  masters  and  therefore  had  to  be  rejected. 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  destiny  of  India  in  our  hands,  we  must  have  full 
control  of  the  waters  around  us  and  the  thousands  of  kilometres  of 
shoreline  which  stretches  along  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Our  liberty  is  a  precious  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  generations 
of  the  noblest  freedom  fighters  the  world  has  known.  Never  again 
will  we  let  our  freedom  be  compromised.  Never  again  will  we  allow 
our  Independence  to  be  snatched  from  us.  Never  again  will  our 
sacred  land  fall  under  a  foreign  flag. 


March  Towards  Progress 


]\Tr.  speaker,  sir,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  members  who  have 
participated  in  this  debate.  Many  interesting  comments  have  come; 
some  useful  suggestions  have  been  made.  But  the  general  tenor  of 
the  debate  has  been  worthy  of  the  highest  parliamentary  tradition. 
For  that,  I  congratulate  all  the  members. 

1987  was  a  year  of  persistent  challenge  and  determined  response, 
a  year  of  achievement  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  were  caused  by  disruptive  forces  within  the  country; 
some  difficulties  were  caused  by  disruptive  forces  inspired  from 
abroad;  some  were  caused  by  the  weather. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Indiraji  faced  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  that 
were  forced  on  us  by  weather.  In  1966-67,  when  she  launched  the 
Green  Revolution,  it  was  her  farsightedness  that  had  given  our 
economy  its  strength  and  resilience  today — the  strength  and 
resilience  that  have  let  us  meet  the  present  crisis  through  our  own 
efforts  and  our  own  endeavours.  We  have  not  carried  the  begging 
bowl  to  any  one.  We  have  not  compromised  on  our  freedom  of 
action.  At  that  time  Indiraji’ s  strategy  was  opposed  by  a  segment  of 
expert  opinion,  by  even  some  myopic  elements  from  t;he  benches 
opposite;  but  Indiraji  prevailed  and  because  of  her  faith  in  our 
kisans,  because  of  her  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  scientists,  and 
because  of  her  trust  in  the  performance  of  our  extension  workers,  she 
pushed  forward  with  policies  which  led  to  the  Green  Revolution.  She 
assured  our  farmers  required  inputs  at  reasonable  prices  despite 
subsidies  that  the  economy  might  have  to  bear.  She  gave 
remunerative  prices  to  the  farmers  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  new 
strategy;  and  she  took  the  banks  to  the  rural  areas,  to  the  farmer,  to 
give  him  credit.  She  introduced  a  countrywide  system  of 
procurement  to  give  the  farmer  stability  in  the  prices. 

Indiraji  ensured  that  the  strategy  for  the  agricultural  sector  and  the 
Green  Revolution  was  in  the  interest  of  all  the  sections  of  our  rural 
community — the  farmer,  the  small  and  marginal  cultivator,  the 
landless  labour,  and  even  rural  artisan. 

In  these  two  decades,  we  doubled  our  output  because  of  her 
integrated  vision  of  rural  India,  because  of  her  sympathy  and 
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understanding  of  each  segment  of  our  rural  society,  because  of  her 
assiduous  attention  to  inputs,  costs  and  subsidies. 

Today  after  four  years  of  bad  monsoon,  two  years  of  poor  rains 
and  two  years  of  severe  drought,  we  can  hold  our  head  high  and  look 
to  the  future  with  confidence  because  Indiraj i  laid  foundations  which 
were  sure,  sound  and  secure.  Our  drive  to  maximise  the  rabi  crop  is 
meeting  with  encouraging  success.  We  hope  that  the  shortfall  will 
not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  last  year’s  output.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  it  down  to  7  per  cent.  But  I  would  like  to  remind  members 
that  the  drought  is  not  over.  The  dry  months  are  still  ahead  and  in 
some  States  there  is  going  to  be  another  difficult  period  that  we  have 
to  cross.  We  have  to  be  watchful  and  vigilant. 

We  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  distress  in  the  drought  areas. 

Relief  programmes  have  been  handled  efficiently  by  and  large. 
The  ceilings  on  assistance  have  been  put  at  Rs.  1400  crore, 
approximately  half  of  it  earmarked  to  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan  where 
the  drought  has  been  severest.  Surcharges  on  taxes  have  put  the 
burden  of  drought  relief  on  the  richest  sections  of  our  society. 

Using  the  foodgrains  from  the  buffer  stocks  we  have  launched 
programmes  to  generate  employment  and  to  build  assets  to  cushion 
against  future  droughts.  Through  worthwhile  drought  relief  schemes 
we  have  ensured  that  expenditure  on  relief  became  expenditure  on 
development.  We  have  rushed  fodder  from  areas  of  surplus  to  areas 
of  scarcity.  We  have  introduced  special  programmes  for  drinking 
water.  We  have  introduced  special  programmes  for  lifting  the  output 
of  village  artisans  and  the  handloom  weavers,  because  these  are 
sections  which  have  been  hit  indirectly  by  the  drought  and  it  has 
caused  them  severe  problems.  We  have  tried  to  bring  programmes 
for  this  special  section  in  a  manner  so  that  they  do  not  move  out  of 
their  trade  and  we  do  not  lose  the  expertise  that  we  have  gained  over 
thousands  of  years. 

The  genesis  of  the  Green  Revolution  was  a  scientific 
breakthrough,  which  brought  new  hybrid  seeds  and  a  package  of 
inputs  to  the  irrigated  lands.  This  led  us  to  self-sufficiency  in 
foodgrains.  We  must  now  ensure  that  there  is  no  levelling  off  in  this 
output.  The  scientific  community  must  once  more  be  galvanised  into 
providing  answers  for  the  next  phase  of  the  Green  Revolution  to  take 
it  to  new  crops  and  to  give  it  resilience  against  the  vagaries  and 
changes  in  the  weather.  Already,  thanks  to  the  Special  Rice 
Production  Programme,  the  Green  Revolution  is  moving  eastwards, 
into  eastern  UP  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  new  granary  for  India. 
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Dryland  farming  has  got  a  boost  through  the  Technology  Mission 
for  oilseeds  and  the  national  project  on  pulses.  The  primary  cause  of 
our  not  surpassing  the  1983-84  record  of  foodgrains  output  is  the 
weather  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  better 
monsoon  this  year. 

Our  objective  remains  to  regain  the  Seventh  Plan  targets  for  food 
production.  We  will  give  a  new  thrust  and  a  new  impetus  to 
agriculture.  We  have  given  careful  attention  to  agriculture.  I  have 
held  review  meetings  at  various  levels  and,  following  these  I  have 
given  specific  directions  to  the  Planning  Commission  to  revamp  the 
Plan  for  agriculture,  to  reorder  priorities,  to  give  agriculture  the 
highest  importance. 

I  have  asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  furnish  a  detailed 
Action  Plan,  which  should  be  ready  any  time  now,  based  on  each 
district,  its  cropping  pattern,  its  needs  for  water,  power,  fertilizer  and 
other  inputs.  In  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan  we  must 
regain  the  lost  momentum.  We  must  hit  175  million  tonnes  of 
foodgrains  production  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

To  this  end,  the  budget  allocations  for  agriculture  have  been 
substantially  increased.  The  Finance  Minister  has  announced  major 
fiscal  and  financial  incentives  for  the  farm  sector.  We  are  committed 
to  the  kisan  as  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  We  are  committed  to 
promoting  productive  agriculture,  we  are  committed  to  promoting 
investment  in  agriculture.  We  must  galvanise  rural  India  by  placing 
the  results  of  the  best  technology  in  the  hands  of  the  poorest  farmer, 
by  providing  subsidies  where  they  are  required  to  ensure  inputs  at 
reasonable  costs. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  subsidies  themselves.  While  we  are  giving 
very  large  amounts  on  subsidies,  we  have  to  see  that  these  are  used 
to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  farmer.  There  are  some  doubts  raised 
in  this  regard.  And  I  have  asked  the  Finance  Minister  to  look  into 
these  subsidies  to  see  whether  there  is  need  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  subsidy  so  that  the  same  amount  can  be  used  more 
effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

We  have  to  see  that  attractive  prices  are  given  to  the  farmer  so 
that  farming  is  more  remunerative. 

And  we  have  to  carry  with  us  all  sections  of  the  rural  community. 
When  we  look  into  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  we  must  look  beyond 
just  the  farmer,  the  whole  rural  community  and  bring  about 
programmes  for  their  all-round  uplift.  Of  course,  the  key  element  is 
the  farmer  because  economic  activity  revolves  around  the  farmer  in 
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the  rural  areas.  But  while  looking  at  the  farmer,  we  must  look  at  the 
community  as  a  whole.  This  cannot  be  done  by  pitting  the  farmer 
against  everybody  else.  It  cannot  be  done  by  raising  a  false 
dichotomy  between  agriculture  and  industry.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
opportunistic  alliances  with  vested  interests,  who  nurture  their  own 
interests,  raise  unreasonable  demands  and  hold  the  country  and  the 
farmer  to  ransom.  We  shall  never  surrender  under  the  pressure  of 
vested  interests  and  we  shall  be  always  at  the  forefront  to  fight  for 
the  genuine  rights  and  needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  rural  community. 

While  facing  up  to  the  difficulties  in  agriculture  during  this  year 
we  have  pushed  ahead  most  satisfactorily  in  other  areas. 
Infrastructure  has  done  very  well,  almost  entirely  in  the  public 
sector.  It  has  returned  a  performance,  to  fill  the  heart  of  every  Indian 
with  pride.  Despite  the  drought  which  curtailed  hydel  generation,  our 
overall  power  generation  has  increased  by  7.6  per  cent — thanks  to 
thermal  generation  increasing  by  6  per  cent.  The  Plant  Load  Factor 
has  gone  up  from  44  per  cent  in  1979-80  to  50  per  cent  in  1983-84  to 
55  per  cent  in  1987-88.  Coal  production  has  increased  by  10.2  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Railway  freight  has  gone  up  by  5.4  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

Overall  industrial  performance  is  most  satisfactory.  Despite 
drought,  industrial  growth  is  likely  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  making  it 
over  8  per  cent  for  four  years  in  succession.  This  proves  that  our 
industrial  policies  have  clearly  succeeded.  We  will  continue  to  give 
full  support  to  the  productive  forces  in  industry  to  encourage  greater 
competition  in  our  industry.  But  there  is  no  room  for  complacency. 
The  impact  of  drought  might  come  in  the  coming  months  and  may 
be  seen  in  a  slowing  down  in  industrial  growth.  We  will  watch 
developments  very  carefully  and  we  will  try  to  maintain  the  high 
momentum.  Till  a  few  years  ago,  drought  meant  disaster.  There  was 
a  drought  in  1979-80 — although  it  was  nowhere  near  as  bad  as  the 
drought  that  we  have  gone  through  during  these  past  two  years.  Then 
the  GNP  declined  by  4.7  per  cent.  This  year  there  is  no  fall  in  the 
GNP,  perhaps  even  a  moderate  increase.  On  all  such  previous 
occasions,  only  retrogression  had  taken  place;  there  had  been  no 
question  of  progress.  This  year  we  have  moved  ahead.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  planning,  we  have  achieved  86  per  cent  of 
the  Central  sector  outlay  in  real  terms  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
Seventh  Plan.  Never  before  have  we  seen  such  dynamism  in 
investment.  Project  management  has  considerably  improved.  Many 
major  public  sector  enterprises  will  shortly  be  coming  on  stream. 
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This  is  practical  socialism — socialism,  which  has  doubled 
investment  in  the  public  sector  over  a  single  Plan  period;  socialism, 
which  has  pushed  up  public  sector  performance,  productivity  and 
profitability  to  levels  that  it  had  never  achieved  before.  Our 
commitment  is  to  a  strong  public  sector,  a  public  sector  with  much 
greater  autonomy.  We  will  be  spelling  out  plans  in  a  White  Paper  to 
be  presented  shortly  to  Parliament  on  the  steps  that  we  wish  to  take 
in  the  public  sector. 

There  is  one  area  that  is  of  major  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  that  is 
prices.  We  share  this  concern  with  many  of  the  Members  who  have 
pointed  it  out.  We  regard  the  control  of  inflation  as  one  of  our  top 
priorities.  We  have  taken  steps  to  hold  back  the  pressures  of 
inflation. 

In  the  previous  two  years,  inflation  has  averaged  only  4.5  per  cent 
per  annum.  We  have  done  this  by  keeping  the  lid  on  the  budget 
deficit  by  deploying  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  tandem  to 
contain  prices.  We  have  done  this  by  ensuring  essential  supplies, 
with  additional  imports  of  edible  oil,  to  meet  the'shortages.  We  will 
continue  to  closely  monitor  the  price  index  and  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  prices  down.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  at  Government  expenditure.  This  is  an  area  where  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  we  had  wanted  to  do,  not  that 
we  have  not  made  progress — we  have — but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

We  also  have  to  concentrate  on  the  productivity  of  Government. 
Again  in  some  areas  like  infrastructure  in  the  public  sector,  we  have 
done  well.  But  in  other  areas  a  lot  more  has  to  be  done. 

Sir,  the  over-riding  priority  of  this  Government  is  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  The  key  to  poverty  elimination,  we  feel,  lies  in  good 
education  for  the  poorer  sections  of  our  society.  The  key  to  poverty 
elimination  is  in  the  healthy  growth  of  our  economy  and  the  key  also 
is  in  our  anti-poverty  programmes.  In  taking  all  three  together,  we 
have  made  a  major  dent  on  poverty  during  these  years.  No  previous 
Government  had  earmarked  as  large  a  sum  as  we  have  for 
anti-poverty  programmes.  No  previous  Government,  had  introduced 
as  many  improvements  as  we  have  in  the  implementation  of  these 
programmes. 

Sir,  the  poverty  ratio  fell  dramatically  during  the  Sixth  Plan 
period.  We  are  aiming  at  a  further  drastic  reduction  in  the  poverty 
ratio  in  the  Seventh  Plan  and  we  shall  make  a  determined  effort  to 
end  this  scourge  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Government  have 
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addressed  themselves  to  these  challenges  with  seriousness  and  with 
success. 

It  is  sad  that  so-called  progressive  people  express  ‘reactionary 
views’  when  it  comes  to  updating  technology.  Obsolete  technology 
gives  us  low  levels  of  productivity.  It  gives  us  low  wages  and  it 
gives  us  low  growth,  perhaps  no  growth;  where  will  we  get  millions 
of  additional  jobs?  Without  growth,  how  will  we  give  employment 
to  our  young  men  and  women?  Nothing  is  more  anti-worker  than 
condemning  the  workers  to  outdated  units  which  inevitably  grow 
sick.  Nothing  can  be  more  anti-worker  than  threatening  his  job  by 
denying  him  opportunity  and  denying  opportunity  to  millions  on  the 
register.  If  the  number  of  units,  the  sick  units,  has  increased 
eightfold,  as  one  Member  has  said,  the  basic  reason  is  outmoded 
technology,  bad  management  and  unthinking  trade  unionism.  This  is 
what  we  have  to  face  (Interruptions). 

Sir,  the  Member’s  solution  is  no  technology  upgradation.  Only 
manual  labour.  Such  a  policy  will  bleed  the  economy  while  ensuring 
galloping  sickness.  To  end  the  curse  of  unemployment,  what  we 
need  is  proper  education,  fast  growth  and  constant  upgradation  of 
skills  on  the  job.  Then,  as  technology  advances,  the  same  worker 
will  find  that  his  drudgery  is  reduced,  his  productivity  has  increased 
and  his  wages  are  enhanced.  Meanwhile,  employment  opportunities 
will  increase  for  those  who  are  in  the  queue. 

Our  policies  have  given  two  years  of  excellent  labour  relations.  A 
new  consciousness  of  the  imperatives  of  higher  productivity,  of 
lower  costs  and  better  quality  has  come  into  our  industry  and  into 
labour.  A  greater  participation  of  labour  in  management  is  taking 
place,  especially  in  the  public  sector  units. 

Sir,  development  in  our  country  is  rooted  in  democracy.  If  we 
want  more  development,  we  must  have  more  democracy.  This  is  one 
of  the  significant  conclusions  that  we  have  been  getting  from  the 
Seminars  and  Workshops  of  District  Magistrates  that  we  have  been 
holding. 

From  these  Workshops,  a  few  things  have  already  become  clear. 
One  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  administration  to  work  if  the 
devolution  of  democracy  at  the  district  level  is  not  done  adequately 
and  properly.  The  second  is  that  adequate  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  needs  of  the  district  itself  in  planning  for  the  district.  This 
needs  attention.  And  to  make  a  truly  responsive  administration  at  the 
grassroots  level,  we  need  to  build  this  partnership  between 
democratic  institutions  and  the  administration  at  the  district  level. 
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For  this,  we  must  ensure  that  elections  at  lower  levels  take  place 
regularly  and  without  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  intend  to  take  into  account  local  needs  and 
local  requirements  when  we  look  at  our  national  objectives  and 
national  targets.  I  am  requesting  the  Planning  Commission  to  start 
looking  now  at  the  Eighth  Plan  and  the  formulation  of  the  Eighth 
Plan  based  on  the  district  as  a  unit,  to  build  up  the  Eighth  Plan  from 
district  plans  and  I  have  asked  them  to  give  instructions  to  all  the 
State  Governments  to  start  preparing  their  Eighth  Plan  on  the  basis 
of  district  plans  for  their  own  States. 

Sir,  to  this  end,  we  would  like  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
district  administrations  to  prepare  adequate  plan  proposals  and  we 
would  like  to  give  the  district  administration  greater  flexibility  in 
deploying  the  resources  for  development.  We  would  like  to  give  new 
life  to  participatory  development  by  harnessing  local  democracy  for 
local  development. 

Sir,  the  Chief  Ministers  who  have  accompanied  me  to  these 
workshops  have  said  how  useful  these  encounters  have  been,  useful 
for  themselves  and  useful  for  the  District  Magistrates.  There  was  one 
Chief  Minister  who  declined  our  invitation  to  attend.  And  only  one. 
And  then  after  declining  the  invitation  to  attend  he  complained  of 
conspiracies  behind  his  back.  Sir,  let  me  say  that  there  is  only  one 
conspiracy — and  that  is  to  have  a  more  responsive  administration.  I 
have  been  very  impressed  during  these  Workshops  by  the  dedication 
to  duty,  by  the  drive  and  by  the  resounding  faith  in  democracy  of  our 
District  Magistrates. 

Sir,  let  me  turn  to  Punjab.  In  Punjab,  representative  democracy 
was  given  every  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  the  elected  leadership 
failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  And  there  is  still  insufficient  evidence 
on  the  part  of  any  faction  of  the  party  that  was  elected  to  power  to  be 
ready  to  face  terrorism  with  determination  and  unambiguity.  Only 
with  such  readiness,  can  the  normal  political  process  be 
re-established.  The  menace  of  terrorism  cannot  be  left  unchecked. 
Firm  police  action  is  essential  and  indispensable  and  we  will  carry 
on  with  firm,  tough  police  action.  The  unity  of  the  country  and  the 
integrity  of  the  country  demand  nothing  less. 

For  several  months  after  President’s  rule,  the  security  forces  were 
gaining  on  the  terrorists.  In  recent  weeks,  the  terrorists  have  had 
some  grisly  successes.  But  if  we  are  firm  in  our  resolve,  ultimately 
we  shall  prevail. 

One  of  the  Members  had  mentioned  Tripura.  The  benches 
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opposite  have  generated  much  heat  over  the  declaration  of  a 
disturbed  area  in  Tripura.  Sir,  the  people  of  the  State  have  given  their 
verdict  on  whether  Tripura  was  a  disturbed  area  or  it  was  not  a 
disturbed  area. . .( Interruptions ). 

Sir,  the  previous  Government,  through  a  dangerous  combination 
of  incompetence  and  naivete  had  allowed  insurgency  to  overtake  the 
State.  It  is  ironic  that  one  Member  accuses  us  of  encouraging 
fissiparous  tendencies  when  it  was  his  party’s  softness  and  shilly 
shallying  that  brought  Tripura  to  this  terrible  pass. 

A  MEMBER:  There  had  been  no  violence,  do  you  know  that?  TNV 
murders  were  only  before  the  elections  and  not  afterwards;  not  a 
single  one... (Interruptions). 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  can  be  no  democracy  for  common  murderers 
of  unknown  innocents.  Our  system  reflects  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
entrusts  the  elected  Government  with  authority  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities.  The  changes  proposed  by  one  Member  opposite 
would  destroy  our  stability  and  endanger  our  democracy  itself. 

In  April-May  last  year,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  communal 
violence  in  Meerut  and  elsewhere.  It  was  shocking  and  painful.  Sir, 
effective  action  was  taken  to  stamp  out  the  violence:  but  alas,  not 
before  many  innocent  lives  had  been  lost.  Allegations  of  atrocities 
have  been  looked  into,  the  district  administration  shaken  up, 
rehabilitation  undertaken,  the  fanatics  contained  and  fundamentalism 
has  been  restrained. 

A  MEMBER:  What  about  Hashimpura? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  relieved  that  since  then  communal 
violence  has  not  flared  up  again  in  Meerut  and  in  that  area  and  has 
not  spread  further  afield.  By  and  large,  the  country  has  remained  free 
of  any  major  incident  of  communal  violence. 

Sir,  our  greatest  asset  in  fighting  communalism  is  that  our  people 
are  overwhelmingly  not  communal.  We  have  a  long  tradition  of 
tolerance  and  brotherhood.  Our  composite  culture  is  a  reality.  We 
have  five  thousand  years  of  experience  of  unity  in  diversity. 
Communalism  is  the  work  of  a  few  misguided  elements  who 
sometimes  succeed  in  inciting  communal  passions  by  exploiting 
specific  social  disorders  and  tensions.  To  marginalise  the 
communalists,  we  need  determined  political  action;  we  need 
vigilance  of  the  local  community  and  the  local  leadership;  we  need 
an  administration  that  is  impartial  and  seen  to  be  impartial;  that  is 
seen  to  be  firm  and  determined  in  dealing  with  violence.  And,  above 
all,  we  fight  communalism  by  fostering  and  preserving  the  values 
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and  standards  embedded  in  our  culture  and  our  traditions. 

Our  traditions  of  tolerance,  of  assimilation  are  threatened  from 
two  angles.  One  threat  is  from  materialism  overtaking  certain 
sections  of  our  society.  The  second  threat  is  from  fundamentalism 
and  communalism,  regionalism  and  other  such  isms  that  are  based 
invariably  on  intolerance  and  violence  that  misleads  in  projecting 
simplistic  solutions  to  highly  complex  problems.  Economic 
opportunity  has  opened  the  door  to  unprecedented  mobility  for  our 
population.  This  mobility  is  uprooting  millions  from  traditional  and 
cultural  moorings.  Many  millions,  more  than  ever  before,  are 
interacting  at  a  personal  level  with  people  of  different  languages,  of 
different  cultures  and  of  different  faiths.  For  all  of  them  we  must 
make  our  diversity  a  living  reality.  Our  education  system  is  being 
improved  to  inculcate  the  right  values.  Our  seven  Zonal  Cultural 
Centres  are  taking  the  message  of  diversity  to  the  people  at  their 
doorsteps  doing  commendable  work  in  remote  and  far-flung  areas,  in 
city  slums  and  in  small  towns  of  bringing  people  together  from  every 
corner  of  the  country  and  bringing  the  culture  of  different  parts  of 
the  country  together. 

Now  Operation  Blackboard  has  been  undertaken  to  assist  State 
Governments  in  equipping  primary  schools.  This  is  a  State  subject. 
Should  we  have  to  come  in  to  do  this?  But  we  are  doing  it  because 
we  are  worried  about  the  poor. 

Now  over  200  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  have  already  been  opened. 
More  are  in  the  offing.  The  single  largest  segment  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  comes  from  the  poorest  sections  of  our 
society. 

The  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  have  established  that  the  background 
of  the  students  is  overwhelmingly  rural.  Two  things  have  been 
established:  one  that  there  is  tremendous  intelligence  which  was 
being  lost  because  good  schools  were  not  available  to  these  poor 
children.  Second,  that  by  losing  this,  the  country  was  losing.  It  was 
losing  one  whole  reservoir  and  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  have  pulled 
that  reservoir  out.  For  the  first  time,  the  children  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  country  have  access  to  the  best  education  that  is 
available.  It  is  by  drawing  on  such  a  reservoir  of  excellence  that  our 
country  will  progress  and  develop  faster  and  we  will  fight  the  vested 
interests  which  insist  on  denying  good  education  to  the  poor.  We 
will  give  good  education  to  the  poor. 

Sir,  one  other  area  which  has  been  of  major  interest  to  us  is  the 
uplift  of  women  and  giving  women  their  full  rights.  During  these 
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years,  we  have  legislated  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  give  women 
protection.  We  have  legislated  some  very  strong  legislation,  the  type 
of  which  has  never  been  legislated  before  in  this  House  just  to  give 
women  their  rights. 

We  have  given  free  schooling  for  girls  in  all  States.  We  have 
worked  out  a  detailed  plan  to  assure  women  their  full  rights.  A 
National  Committee  on  Women,  which  brings  together  disting¬ 
uished  women  from  different  disciplines,  is  being  set  up  to  advise  on 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  programmes  for  women.  Our 
country  is  growing  younger.  The  average  age  of  our  country,  while 
some  of  us  grow  older  and  older  and  senile,  the  country  is  growing 
younger.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  country  today  is  under  40 
and  the  problems  of  our  youth  are  very  much  a  national  priority.  The 
biggest  problem  is  employment.  For  employment,  the  first  thing  that 
was  needed  was  a  structural  change  in  our  education  system.  We 
have  already  started  that  process.  We  need  to  inculcate  an  ethos  of 
enterprise,  of  initiative  in  our  youth.  We  need  to  change  attitude.  We 
need  to  make  them  proud  of  India  and  its  heritage.  We  have  greatly 
expanded  the  expenditure  on  our  youth  programmes  and  our  sports 
activities  and  this  will  give  us  an  improved  quality  of  youth 
activities. 

Sir,  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  continue  to  suffer 
under  social  and  economic  pressures.  To  end  their  disabilities,  we  are 
promoting,  at  a  higher  level  than  ever  before,  programmes  for  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes — welfare  programmes, 
development  programmes — and  ensuring  them  justice.  We  have 
made  major  structural  improvements  in  revamping  the  SC/ST 
Commission  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner.  I  am 
closely  monitoring  the  deployment  of  funds  that  have  been 
earmarked  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 

The  minorities  are  an  integral  part  of  our  many-faceted  diversity, 
our  composite  heritage  and  our  valued  traditions.  India  cannot 
remain  India  if  we  lose  any  part  of  the  totality  of  our  culture.  Some 
minorities  have,  on  an  average,  done  exceptionally  well.  Others,  for 
various  reasons,  suffer  specific  handicaps  and  need  special  attention. 
The  key  to  the  resolution  of  the  problems  of  the  minorities  is  in  the 
conscientious  implementation  of  Indiraji’s  15-Point  Programme.  We 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  monitoring  apparatus  for  this 
programme.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  the  minorities  play 
a  role  in  national  life,  commensurate  with  the  contribution  that  they 
have  made  and  the  contribution  that  they  can  make. 
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Sir,  Hon.  Members  are  aware  of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev’s 
initiative  to  withdraw  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan.  We  welcome 
his  initiative.  So  do  all  those  who  seek  a  peaceful  settlement.  We 
hope  that  the  talks  in  Geneva  will  be  successful.  We  hope  that  the 
Geneva  Accord  will  be  signed  before  the  15th  of  March  so  that  the 
withdrawal  process  on  15th  May  can  start.  We  have  been  working 
since  1980  to  help  resolve  the  problem.  Indiraji  had  talks  with  the 
Afghanistan  Prime  Minister.  We  have  had  many  discussions  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers’  level.  We  have  played  a  key  role  in  the 
Non-aligned  formulation  to  stop  intervention  and  interference  which 
is  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  discussions  that  are  taking  place 
today.  I  have  had  repeated  discussions  and  talks  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  beginning  in  May-June 
1985.  I  have  had  a  long  discussion  with  President  Najib  when  he  was 
in  India  at  the  end  of  last  year.  And,  in  recognition  of  our 
constructive  role,  both  the  USA  and  the  USSR  have  taken  us  into 
confidence  in  the  resolution  of  this  problem.  Key  Afghan 
personalities  have  appreciated  our  contribution.  Some  people  have 
questioned  the  need  for  India’s  involvement  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  Afghanistan.  We  cannot  remain  indifferent.  We  have  a 
vital  stake  in  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan.  Afghanistan  is  in  our 
neighbourhood.  Afghanistan  is  an  integral  part  of  our  region.  The 
developments  in  Afghanistan  have  brought  about  the  confrontation 
between  the  major  powers  in  our  region  to  our  very  doorstep.  Now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  Non-alignment.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  invited  the  President  of  Pakistan  to  Delhi  for 
a  working  visit.  President  Zia  has  not  been  able  to  come,  he  has  said, 
because  of  his  preoccupations  with  political  activity  at  home.  At  his 
suggestion,  I  have  named  our  Foreign  Secretary  as  my  special 
emissary.  For  stability  in  our  region,  India  and  Pakistan  need  to  work 
together  on  this  issue  to  find  a  solution.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  President 
Zia  about  this.  In  evolving  a  solution,  we  can  work  together  to  the 
benefit  of  each,  for  the  good  of  all.  I  hope  there  will  be  opportunities 
soon  for  wide-ranging  consultations. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  significant  forward  movement  has  taken  place  in 
recent  days  on  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement.  The  Agree¬ 
ment  secured  justice  for  the  Tamils  and  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri 
Lanka.  It  secured  our  security  interests  and  it  secured  Non-alignment 
in  the  region.  President  Jayewardene  has  reiterated  a  general  amnesty 
for  those  who  lay  down  arms.  We  have  made  definite  progress 
towards  the  devolution  of  powers  to  Provincial  Councils.  President 
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Jayewardene  has  made  a  commitment  to  holding  elections  towards 
the  middle  of  this  year.  Elections  to  the  North  and  the  East  will  be  to 
a  single  Provincial  Council  making  a  reality  of  the  merger.  Thus,  the 
Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka  will  have  an  opporunity  of  democratically 
choosing  their  own  representatives  to  administer  their  affairs.  The 
Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  claims  of 
different  groups  of  Tamils  to  represent  the  Tamils.  This  should  be 
determined  through  the  ballot  box. 

This  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  to  see 
who  really  represents  the  Tamils  and  represents  them  through  the 
ballot  box,  not  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

An  encouraging  indication  or  index  of  the  return  to  normalcy  is 
the  return  of  the  refugees.  A  steady  stream  of  refugees  has  been 
going  back  to  their  homeland. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
gallantry  of  our  soldiers  in  the  IPKF  for  the  discipline  and  courage 
with  which  they  have  carried  out  this  delicate  task. 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  getting  too  engrossed  in  the  minutiae 
of  development.  Yes,  statistics  and  indices  are  important  but  we  must 
look  to  the  larger  vision  of  India.  India  has  mattered  in  the  world. 
We  have  led  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Our  major  contribution  has  been 
to  enduring  values  and  standards,  to  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of 
humankind.  Our  national  task  is  to  take  India  again  to  its  rightful 
place  to  the  front  rank  of  human  civilisation.  Development  is  an 
essential  tool  in  this  endeavour,  but  the  real  challenge  is  the  response 
to  what  lies  beyond  mere  development  and  mere  growth.  To  that 
great  task  the  nation  is  summoned  in  this  fortieth  year  of  our 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  I  wish  to  express  my  support  to  the  motion  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  inspiring  Address  and  urge  the  House 
to  do  likewise. 


Partners  in  Nation-Building 


1  THANK  YOU  FOR  asking  me  to  be  with  you  as  you  begin  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Indian  Newspaper  Society.  Your 
name  is  new,  but  the  work  you  do  is  well  established.  Under  your 
earlier  and  more  familiar  name — lENS — you  have  made  a 
commendable  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Press  in  India. 
Your  building  on  Rafi  Marg  has  long  been  a  hub  of  journalistic 
activity.  My  congratulations  on  its  expansion. 

When,  in  the  1970’s,  the  Vietnam  war  spilt  over  into  Kampuchea, 
it  used  to  be  said  that  if  a  story  went  around  the  swimming  pool  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  twice,  the  reporters  of  the  news  agencies 
headquarters  there  filed  it  immediately.  1  don’t  know  if  this  happens 
to  stories  doing  the  rounds  of  the  lENS  building.  But  I  do  know  that 
anyone  who  is  anyone  in  the  Press  makes  it  a  point  to  visitthe  lENS 
building,  sandwiched  as  it  is  between  the  Constitution  Club  and 
Parliament.  The  Press  in  India  dates  back  more  than  200  years.  It  is 
one  of  the  institutions  of  democracy  which  we  adopted  from  Europe 
and  made  our  own.  We  are  proud  of  it.  We  are  proud  that  the  Press 
in  India  is  free — among  the  freest  in  the  world.  The  Press  has  been  a 
reformer,  a  fighter  for  just  causes.  Sections  of  the  Press  participated 
in  our  Independence  Movement.  Since  Independence,  the  Press  has 
been  a  watchdog  on  authority  and  on  public  life. 

Pioneers  like  Rammohan  Roy  set  the  standards  for  our  Press. 
Soon  it  became  the  voice  of  our  national  renaissance.  The  leaders  of 
the  gathering  Freedom  Movement  spoke  out  through  the  columns  of 
their  journals.  They  galvanised  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  firing  their  imagination  with  the  vision  of  a  Free 
India.  Among  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  jailed  for  their  writings,  were 
Tilak,  Aurobindo,  Bharati,  Annie  Besant,  B.G.  Horniman  and  Abul 
Kalam  Azad. 

During  British  times,  most  of  the  larger  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  owned  by  British  proprietors  and  toed  the  line  of  the 
colonial  establishment.  Therefore,  nationalist  leaders  found  that  they 
had  to  launch  their  own  dailies  and  periodicals  to  disseminate  to  the 
people  the  message  of  resurgent  India’s  nationalism.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  get  out  the  message  in  the  language  of  the  region  and  to 
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all  the  different  regions.  So  every  major  national  leader  had  a  journal 
of  his  own — Surendranath  Banerjea,  Motilal  Nehru,  Lajpat  Rai, 
Malaviya.  The  greatest  of  them,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  used  Harijan, 
Navajivan  and  Young  India  to  mould  the  spirit  of  two  generations. 
Nehru  founded  his  own  paper  to  remind  the  people  of  their  duty  to 
defend  freedom  with  all  their  might. 

With  Independence,  the  old  dichotomy  between  the  domineering 
Anglo-Indian  Press  and  the  struggling  nationalist  Press  disappeared. 
The  Press  has  grown  in  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  grown  in  numbers, 
in  circulation,  in  technological  sophistication,  in  specialisation  and  in 
its  earnings.  It  is  conscious  of  its  political  influence.  The  journalist 
today  not  only  provides  information  and  talking  points,  he  often 
assumes  the  role  of  a  campaigner,  even  that  of  an  evangelist. 

Those  who  think  investigative  journalism  is  a  modern  creation 
would  do  well  to  recall  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  words:  "One  of  the 
objects  of  a  newspaper  is  to  understand  the  popular  feeling  and  give 
expression  to  it;  another  is  to  arouse  among  the  people  certain 
desirable  sentiments;  and  the  third  is  to  fearlessly  expose  popular 
defects." 

Responsible,  relevant  and  incisive  journalism  was  the  kernel  of 
this  message.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  pertinent  today  as  when  these 
words  were  uttered:  "The  national  cause  will  never  suffer  by  honest 
criticism  of  national  institutions  and  national  policies,"  wrote 
Gandhiji  at  the  time  of  the  Quit  India  resolution  of  1942. 

We  are  committed  to  a  free  Press.  With  our  history,  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  We  must  not  forget  the  high  standards  and  traditions 
that  were  established  during  the  Freedom  Movement.  Journalists 
must  follow  and  uphold  them.  So  must  Government. 

The  needs  and  dictates  of  political,  economic  and  social  trans¬ 
formation  force  on  all  of  us  a  multitude  of  choices.  The  basic  duty  of 
the  Press,  in  my  view,  is  to  strengthen  the  citizen’s  capacity  for 
national  choice  by  providing  him  with  a  wide  range  of  objective 
information  and  a  fair  analysis  of  options. 

The  constituency  of  the  Press  is  the  whole  of  our  society. 
Government  is  a  part  of  that  society.  Yes,  if  the  Press  is  to  do  its  job 
it  must  hold  a  watching  brief  on  the  Government,  criticising  us 
where  it  feels  this  is  necessary  and  correcting  us  if  it  thinks  we  are 
going  wrong. 

In  doing  this,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
assume  that  Government  and  the  Press  have  a  mutually  antagonistic 
relationship.  Certainly,  we  in  Government,  as  the  component  of 
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society  most  exposed  to  the  Press,  do  not  see  it  that  way.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  most  of  the  Press  does  not  see  that  way  either. 

We  lecture  each  other.  We  harangue  each  other.  Sometimes  we 
engage  in  slanging  matches.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  barricade.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  we  are 
both  on  the  same  side,  fighting  poverty,  violence,  corruption, 
prejudice  and  ignorance. 

The  Press  has  wide  reach  and  great  power.  It  must  use  this  reach 
and  power  for  the  greater  good  of  society,  not  in  the  service  of 
narrow,  selfish,  vested  interests.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
often  owned  by  individuals,  groups  and  business  houses,  but  all  of 
the  Press  is  accountable  to  all  of  society. 

In  this  light,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  Press  to  act  with  a  deep 
and  deliberate  sense  of  responsibility?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  it  not 
to  publish  whisper  and  suspicion  as  news,  rumour  and  fabrication  as 
information,  or  gossip  as  proven  fact? 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who  purport  to  take  up  cudgels 
against  the  alleged  wrongdoing  of  others  should  be  twice  as  careful 
to  see  that  misdemeanour  and  malfeasance  are  not  permitted  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  freedom  of  the  Press? 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Press.  They  must  not  be  confused 
with  each  other.  One  aspect  is  that  of  the  Press  as  a  vehicle  of 
information  and  opinion.  In  this  role,  the  Press  must  be  unfettered 
and  guaranteed  its  Constitutional  right  to  freedom  of  expression.  The 
other  aspect  is  that  of  the  Press  as  an  industry.  In  this  role,  it  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land  governing  economic  and  commercial 
activity.  It  must  obey  these  laws.  It  cannot  seek  protection  from 
prosecution  for  economic  offences  by  pleading  the  freedom  of  the 
Press. 

While  ownership  of  the  Press  is  an  industry,  journalism  is  a 
profession.  It  is  a  gross  misuse  of  ownership  to  deliberately  distort  or 
suppress  the  reality  in  the  pursuit  of  private  interests.  Journalists  and 
professionals  who  work  in  the  Press  must  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
designs  of  others. 

Journalists  must  strive  for  higher  and  better  professional 
standards.  They  should  recognise  that,  as  in  other  professions,  theirs 
too,  must  uphold  and  protect  valued  ethics  and  moral  criteria  from 
those  who  would  destroy  these. 

Our  forty-year-old  democracy  has  taken  firm  roots.  But  it  needs 
nurturing.  We  regard  the  Press  as  a  partner  in  nation-building.  The 
Press  too  must  see  itself  as  such  and  show  itself  as  such  in  its  actual 
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working.  Vibrant  and  unfettered,  yes,  but  working  first  and  foremost 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

I  am  at  times  troubled  by  the  preoccupation  of  the  Press  with 
politics  and  politicking.  There  is  a  whole  world  beyond  the  intrigues 
in  the  corridors  of  power.  There  lies  ahead  a  world  of  people.  Their 
lives  and  activity  are  ill-served  by  our  commentators.  Our  newsmen 
shy  away  from  these  topics  in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not 
"hard  news",  that  readers  will  find  them  boring. 

This  is  a  challenge  for  the  Press.  The  Press  must  not  limit  itself  to 
what  it  can  sell.  It  must  work  towards  enlightening  its  readership, 
enlarging  their  knowledge,  influencing  decision-making  .  Such  a 
Press  would  then  be  able  to  make  people  buy  what  it  writes.  At 
present,  too  much  of  the  Press  is  oriented  primarily  to  instant 
saleability  in  the  market.  The  Press  should  lead  the  market.  It  should 
not  be  led  by  the  market.  We  need  a  lot  more  grassroots  reporting. 
We  need  to  tell  readers  about  rural  development,  education,  the 
environment  and  social  reform.  We  need  to  report  vividly  and 
interestingly  about  activities  and  programmes  which  impinge  upon 
the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens.  Radio  and  television  too  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  totality  of  our  national  life,  not  just  its  political 
segments. 

We  are  witnessing  momentous  changes  in  our  society,  in  our 
economy.  The  Press,  too,  is  changing.  It  is  acquiring  new 
technologies  and  modernising  to  better  fulfil  its  functions.  This 
process  should  continue — not  only  among  the  larger,  more  affluent 
newspapers  but  also  among  small  and  medium  newspapers.  One  of 
the  heartening  facets  of  the  development  of  communication 
technology  is  that  it  has  enabled  the  small  to  compete  with  the 
large. The  larger,  more  powerful  newspapers  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  believe  that  the  small  and  medium  Press  has  an 
equally  vital  role  to  play.  We  intend  to  ensure  that  its  viability  is 
maintained  so  that  it  can  fulfil  its  functions.  All  the  elements  of  the 
media — newspapers,  radio,  television  and  cinema — constitute 
together  what  Marshall  Mcluhan  described  as  the  "entire  Gutenberg 
galaxy".  The  responsibility  falls  on  them  to  so  deport  themselves  as 
to  strengthen  the  country,  build  the  nation,  take  India  to  that  place  in 
the  vanguard  of  human  civilisation  which  is  her  historic  right.  It  is  a 
particular  privilege  to  honour  the  veterans  of  the  Press.  Shri  Tushar 
Kanti  Ghosh  is  more  than  a  founder  of  this  Society.  He  is  a  doyen  of 
the  Press,  a  link  with  the  heroic  days  of  the  freedom  struggle. 

I  give  my  good  wishes  to  the  Indian  Newspaper  Society  on  its 
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Golden  Jubilee  and  have  pleasure  in  inaugurating  its  new  wing. 


Meeting  Challenges 


S  A  MEMBER  of  the  aeronautical  fraternity — which  I  should 
like  to  believe  I  still  am — it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  It  reminds  me  of  the  older,  much  cushier  days,  when  problems 
were  limited  to  what  could  be  assimilated  on  a  simulator.  But 
thinking  back  over  these  years  and  looking  at  the  industry  and  the 
general  aeronautical  scene  in  the  country,  I  must  say,  a  lot  has 
happened  during  these  very  short  years.  In  fact,  a  lot  has  happened  in 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  the  quality  of  technology  that  has  been 
inducted  into  our  various  systems,  in  both  the  defence  and  the  civil 
areas.  Perhaps  even  more  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
own  development  in  the  aeronautical  field.  And  perhaps,  most  of  all, 
it  has  opened  up  lots  of  challenges  in  the  aeronautical  areas  for  the 
future. 

This  annual  general  meeting  is  special  in  a  sense  because  it  starts 
your  fortieth  year  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Independence.  During  these 
years  we  have  seen,  as  Shri  Ganesan  has  just  told  us,  tremendous 
changes  in  civil  aviation  and  military  aviation  scene  in  the  country, 
in  the  matter  of  their  capabilities  in  R&D.  A  lot  has  happened, 
specially  in  space  and  the  defence  fields — new  aircrafts,  new 
airframes,  new  engines,  new  materials  much  stronger  than  steel, 
composite  carbon  fibres  and  so  on.  The  engines  are  rapidly 
developing  much  higher  fuel  efficiencies,  much  more  reliability, 
involving  even  less  maintenance.  The  flight  control  systems  have 
been  completely  changed  from  very  crude  mechanical  devices.  Fly 
by  wire  will  be  coming  in  very  soon.  The  navigation  scene  has 
totally  changed. 

The  picture  during  these  years  has  become  completely  new.  But, 
perhaps,  what  is  even  more  challenging  is  what  lies  ahead.  How  do 
we  get  there?  What  are  our  needs?  There  have  been  a  lot  of  questions 
in  the  fraternity  about  whether  we  are  moving  fast  enough,  whether 
we  are  diversifying  enough.  Sometimes  1  feel  that  the  fraternity  tends 
to  jump  too  many  steps  at  a  time  and  then  we  get  stuck.  Of  course. 
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we  would  like  to  make  an  airliner,  but  there  is  the  reality.  If  w§  are 
going  to  make  an  advanced  light  helicopter,  an  advanced  fighter 
aircraft;  if  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  missile  field;  if  we  are  going  to 
put  in  an  equal  effort  into  space  technology,  then,  in  some  way,  we 
are  going  to  run  out  of  manpower  and  money.  So  we  have  to  look  at 
the  reality.  On  the  defence  side  we  are  committed,  because  we  don’t 
get  the  equipment  that  we  want  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  make 
it  ourselves.  So,  it  is  a  compulsion  in  a  sense. 

On  the  civil  side,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  equipment.  So,  the  only 
way  to  get  results  is  to  be  part  of  some  other  major  programme.  I 
cannot  see  India  getting  in  really  on  a  solo  effort  in  making  a 
significant  airliner.  It  is  just  too  soon  in  our  developmental  process. 
But  if  we  were  to  get  in  on  a  major  international  programme,  it  could 
be  a  breakthrough.  And  here,  I  must  plead  innocence  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  because  we  tried  very  hard  to  push  the  fraternity  just 
into  that  direction  but  there  was  reaction  from  within  the  system  and 
they  said  that  they  just  did  not  have  the  manpower  capability  to 
participate  in  such  a  programme,  and  I  myself  was  very  disheartened 
at  that.  But  we  should  keep  the  options  open  and  when  another 
programme  comes  our  way,  we  should  have  the  manpower  ready  and 
not  shy  off  from  the  challenge  because  it  is  only  when  you  meet  such 
challenges  that  you  can  really  break  out. 

Here  again,  we  need  a  lot  of  effort  on  the  part  of  DGCA,  because 
DGCA  really  has  to  come  out;  well,  I  won’t  say,  out  of  the  clouds, 
because  it  has  never  got  up  there  yet.  It  must  get  off  the  ground,  be 
much  more  practical  in  the  way  it  looks  at  things,  and  not  be  bogged 
down  in  procedures  and  processes.  Things  never  work  if  you  are 
only  thinking  of  procedures  and  processes. 

A  lot  more  dynamism  in  the  certification  area  is  required  if  Indian 
aviation  is  to  get  off  the  ground  on  the  construction  and  development 
side,  and  it  will  need  some  guts,  it  will  need  somebody  to  stick  his 
neck  out  and  say,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  give  it  a  bash".  Because 
unless  you  are  going  to  say  that,  you  are  never  going  to  get  off  the 
ground,  and  that  is  what  is  really  required  from  our  regulatory 
machine  today — less  bureaucracy,  less  being  tied  down  to  rules  and 
regulations.  Of  course,  you  must  have  your  rules  and  regulations. 
But  in  the  areas  where  we  want  breakthroughs,  you  want  a  much 
more  open  look  at  what  is  tying  you  down  and  how  to  get  out  of  that. 
I  hope  that  a  new  thinking  will  come  about  in  these  areas. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  to  look  at  how  things  apply  to  our 
situation.  We  are  too  quick  in  accepting  what  is  handed  out  to  us  or 
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sold  to  us  by  more  developed  countries.  We  don’t  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  or  self-confidence  to  question  what  they  are 
doing,  and  in  my  very  short  experience  in  aviation,  I  have  found  that 
where  we  have  questioned  we  have  discovered  that  we  have  been 
sold  a  lie.  We  were  led  down  the  garden  path,  and  when  we 
challenged  it,  when  we  fought  and  we  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
the  points  we  have  raised,  they  invariably  came  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  Sometimes,  they  timed  it  to  their  convenience,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  investigations  in  progress  on  accidents,  but  invariably 
they  did  come  round  to  our  way  of  thinking  and  accepted  what  we 
said. 

This  applies  in  all  areas.  But  it  applies  most  of  all  in  areas  which 
really  are  more  meaningful  to  us.  Although  luckily  we  have  not  had 
a  hijacking  for  a  long  time,  safety  against  hijacking  is  one  such  area 
where  all  must  develop  their  own  techniques  of  coping  with  the 
situation.  I  do  not  think  we  have  done  enough.  The  Government  has 
tried  and  I  think  the  highest  praise  that  I  can  give  is  to  say  that  we 
have  miserably  failed.  We  did  a  dummy  exercise  and  a  lot  of  lacunae 
came  up  there.  Obviously  not  enough  thinking  has  been  put  into  this 
system.  Again  the  question  is  the  same.  We  are  too  quick  in  putting 
everything  down  on  to  paper,  and  it  looks  very  good.  But  when  you 
actually  start  trying  to  do  it,  and  when  something  like  this  happens, 
there  is  no  time  to  read  manuals  and  find  out  what  page  73  says  in 
clause  7  b.  So,  this  has  to  be  much  more  practical.  This  is  an  area 
that  perhaps  the  Aeronautical  Society  could  look  into,  although  it  is 
not  strictly  within  your  purview. 

But  the  technological  side  certainly  is.  And  flowing  from  that, 
you  can  see  how  procedures  can  be  developed  to  cope  with  the 
situation  because  this  is  an  area  which  requires  intense  study.  It  is 
not  something  that  can  be  done  by  organisations  which  are  really 
running  the  show.  It  needs  somebody  who  is  sitting  back  and  can 
look  from  a  distance  into  the  system  and  then  try  and  work  out  how 
or  what  sort  of  solutions  can  be  found.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Aeronautical  Society  should  delink  itself  from  everybody  else.  But 
you  could  certainly  be  a  catalyst  in  this  process. 

In  the  R  &  D  areas,  we  need  a  lot  of  new  thinking,  not  just  in  the 
civil  aviation  fields.  As  Mr.  Ganesan  said  we  have  already  had  a 
number  of  committees  looking  into  it  and  we  have  very  routinely 
filed  all  the  reports  and  not  done  very  much  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  there  is  nobody  looking  at  the  system  as  a  whole. 
Nobody  is  trying  to  find  out  what  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  need 
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to  do  to  get  these.  We  suddenly  say,  "All  right,  we  will  have  this 
programme,  but  we  do  not  have  enough  trained  engineers  or 
scientists  to  go  into  those  areas."  So  we  need  a  system  which  is 
going  to  look  at  the  problem  from  the  human  resource  point  of  view, 
right  from  universities  and  colleges,  perhaps  even  from  high  schools, 
and  start  having  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  manpower  we  will  need 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now.  It  is  only  if  we  have  some  idea  today 
of  what  sort  of  manpower  we  need  ten  years  from  now,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  create  that  manpower  on  a  ten-year  basis.  If  you  ask  today 
what  you  need  in  two  years,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have  it  in  the 
country  because  it  just  doesn’t  exist.  The  training  systems  do  not 
exist,  the  universities  do  not  have  the  facilities,  and  the  IITs  are  not 
being  targeted  in  the  right  directions,  mainly  because  nobody  has 
told  them  what  we  need  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  kids  do  not  know, 
the  youth  does  not.  So  there  is  no  drive  to  get  into  the  systems.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  if  we  go  into  this  area,  the  openings  are  very  limited 
and  which  they  perhaps  are  today.  So  it  turns  people  off.  Some  sort 
of  projection  must  be  made.  This  again  is  an  area  where  you  can  do 
very  much  from  the  Aeronautical  Society,  not  just  lectures  and 
seminars  for  the  highly  trained  professionals — although  they  are 
very  essential,  because  we  need  ideas  generated,  cross-fertilization, 
but  also  some  programmes  where  you  draw  in  the  youth  into  the 
field,  let  them  get  interested,  let  universities  and  IITs  start 
specialising  in  certain  areas.  I  know  some  IITs  are  doing  so,  but  that 
is  not  enough  if  you  look  at  the  needs  of  a  country  like  India.  It  is 
just  a  tiny  speck  of  what  is  really  required  to  be  done.  So,  a  lot  can 
be  done  in  building  interest  amongst  the  youth  in  the  country  and 
this  is  where  you  can  play  a  major  role. 

Another  important  area  is  not  the  highly  sophisticated  field  of 
aviation  but  a  much  simpler  area.  We  have  done  nothing  for  gliding, 
nothing  in  microlights,  nothing  on  handgliders  and  the  whole  range 
of  very  cheap  aviation  in  both  R  &  D  terms  and  in  running  costs  and 
purchase  price.  This  may  have  happened  perhaps  because  the 
regulations  have  been  such  that  they  just  block  any  development.  But 
these  are  areas  which  need  to  be  opened  up  because  these  are  the 
fields  that  will  generate  tremendous  interest  and  will  pull  people  in. 
And,  although  they  are  simpler  areas,  I  am  told  that  in  many  fields, 
there  is  very  high  technology  which  is  used  just  to  make  these  things 
simple.  Because  without  a  really  frontline  technology,  these  simple 
machines  just  could  not  get  off  the  ground.  So,  it  is  not  just  a  sort  of 
fun  or  pleasure  exercise.  There  will  be  frontline  development  taking 
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place  but  at  a  very  micro-level  which  could  then  be  picked  up  by  the 
major  industry  in  the  areas.  I  believe  that  in  these  areas  there  is  a  lot 
of  potential  in  the  country. 

We  have  the  case  of  HAL  who  manufacture  light  aircraft  in  the 
country.  I  hope  that  the  challenge  will  be  taken  up  by  industry  and 
we  will  see  manufacturers  coming  up,  hopefully  orienting  a  very 
high  percentage  of  their  production  for  exports,  but  also  to  develop 
general  aviation  in  the  country. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  work  that  it 
has  been  doing  in  these  years.  I  was  told  that  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  inaugurated  your  session  twenty- eight  years  ago,  and  again, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  really  is  an  honour  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  doing  it  today.  1  look  forward  to  the  Aeronautical  Society  playing 
a  much  more  aggressive  role  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  India. 
We  would  like  you  to  work  as  a  thinktank  for  the  Government, 
where  you  could  throw  ideas  at  us  and  we  will  try  to  use  them,  try  to 
bring  them  into  the  system. 

Let  me  wish  you  all  the  very  best  for  your  session.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  it. 


The  People’s  March 


It  was  on  this  historic  day,  58  years  ago,  that  Gandhiji  set  out 
on  the  Dandi  March.  It  took  him  25  days  to  reach  Dandi  from 
Sabarmati,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  he  stopped  here  at 
Chandola.  Here  he  spoke  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  had  come 
with  him  from  Sabarmati. 

Gandhiji  thanked  them  for  the  love  and  encouragement  they  had 
given  him,  and  he  reminded  them  that  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
people  could  Swarajya  be  secured.  He  told  them  here  in  Chandola 
that  on  going  back  to  their  homes  they  should  prepare  to  fight  the 
battle  for  freedom. 

Gandhiji  announced  that  together  with  his  companions,  the 
Padayatris,  he  would  be  reaching  Dandi,  via  Aslali,  to  break  the  Salt 
Law,  a  law  which  had  become  a  symbol  of  the  Imperial  rule. 

Today,  many  of  you  have  trodden  the  same  path.  From  here,  the 
band  of  Padayatris,  Sewaks,  will  go  by  the  same  route  which  was 
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taken  by  Gandhiji  58  years  ago.  But  why,  after  58  years,  do  we  want 
to  follow  the  same  route  once  more?  What  was  that  important  thing 
which  Gandhiji  did  which  we  wish  to  commemorate  today?  This 
needs  to  be  reflected  upon  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

We  must  remember  today  that  about  three  quarters  of  India’s 
present  population  was  born  after  the  attainment  of  Independence. 
Only  12  persons  are  alive  today  out  of  those  who  accompanied 
Gandhiji  on  that  March.  This  morning,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
when  I  was  able  to  meet  six  of  those  twelve  and  have  their  blessings. 
In  the  coming  25  days,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  bring  up  before 
the  youth  of  the  country  once  more  those  very  feelings  which 
Gandhiji  aroused  during  the  freedom  movement,  which  spread  a 
new  awakening  in  the  whole  country,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
entire  population  of  India  stood  up  in  unison.  As  I  said,  the  youth  of 
today  do  not  know  about  those  times.  We  have  not  told  them;  we 
have  not  taught  them  so.  Today,  we  have  to  project  those  very  things 
before  them. 

It  was  from  the  Salt  Satyagraha  that  the  demand  for  Poorna 
Swarajya  (complete  Independence)  rose  among  the  people.  Prior  to 
the  Salt  March,  the  Congress  was  asking  only  for  Dominion  Status. 
The  demand  for  Poorna  Swarajya  had  not  been  voiced  and 
Dominion  Status  was  envisaged  within  the  British  Empire.  But  after 
the  Dandi  March,  the  immediate  demand  of  the  whole  of  India  rose 
for  complete  Independence.  So  a  few  days  later  when  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  met  in  Lahore,  the  youthful  Congress 
President,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  put  the  independence  struggle  on  the 
path  of  Poorna  Swarajya  for  the  first  time.  Gandhiji  and  other  senior 
leaders  of  the  Congress  accepted  the  demand  of  the  younger  ones, 
and  their  message — the  message  of  Poorna  Swarajya — reached 
every  corner  of  the  country. 

This  was  a  big  challenge  before  the  people  of  the  country,  a 
challenge  to  a  powerful  empire  which  had  military  strength  as  well 
as  economic  strength.  This  was  the  power  which  had  to  be  removed 
from  its  position  of  domination  over  us.  We  had  to  wrest  our 
independence  from  the  British  Empire  over  which,  people  said,  the 
sun  never  set.  But  Gandhiji  upset  that  Empire  through  the  path  of 
Ahinisa  (non-violence). 

Gandhiji  evolved  the  path  of  Ahimsa  out  of  India’s  heritage,  out 
of  our  traditions— a  path  which  brought  new  awakening  to  the  entire 
world.  He  placed  before  our  people  the  wondrous  concept  of 
deliverance  from  Imperial  rule  through  Ahinisa.  This  was  for  the  first 
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time  that  such  an  idea  had  been  placed  before  the  world. 

Gandhiji  told  us  that  weapons  cannot  counter  weapons  with  any 
positive  results.  If  true  forbearance  is  displayed,  the  force  of  clubs 
and  bayonets  can  be  met  by  one  shield  alone — the  shield  of 
truth — by  faith  in  truth  and  by  Ahimsa. 

Gandhiji  showed  us  that  we  can  win  over  our  enemies  to  our  side 
if  we  show  them  their  wrong  ways.  Gandhiji  told  us  that  fair  ends 
and  fair  means  alone  can  lead  us  forward.  If  violence  is  evil  for  a 
ruler,  it  is  evil  also  for  any  movement  to  win  freedom  from  that  ruler. 
Violence  cannot  be  countered  with  violence.  Non-violence  alone  can 
counter  violence. 

Gandhiji  told  us  to  take  our  stand  on  Truth.  He  showed  us  how  to 
take  our  stand  on  non-violence,  how  to  make  Ahimsa  our  support. 
This  was  how  India  drew  strength.  This  was  how  we  were  enabled  to 
defeat  our  enemies  and  win  our  freedom. 

Today  his  message  of  Truth  and  of  Ahimsa  is  as  relevant  as  ever. 
Today  we  have  to  teach  these  very  two  things  to  the  youth  in  every 
corner  of  the  country.  These  are  the  values  which  have  to  be  instilled 
into  their  hearts. 

When  Gandhiji  first  raised  his  voice,  the  world  laughed  at  him. 
But  the  people  of  India  neither  laughed  at  his  idea,  nor  considered  it 
a  taunt,  nor  a  joke.  The  Indian  people  recognized  that  what  Gandhiji 
said  was  in  the  historic  tradition  of  India,  arising  out  of  our  heritage 
and  our  culture — and  inherent  in  it  was  a  strength  which  nothing 
could  challenge. 

The  people  of  India  understood  the  significance  of  these  words  of 
Gandhiji  and  the  whole  country  followed  that  message.  Ultimately, 
Gandhiji  was  proved  right  and  today,  40  years  after  he  passed  away, 
the  world  is  slowly  coming  around  to  his  point  of  view — the  path  of 
non-violence, the  path  of  Truth  and  the  view  that  humankind  is  one. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Padayatra  which  we  are  undertaking  today, 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  will  participate  in  it,  the  millions  who 
will  see  it,  will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Gandhiji;  the  same 
values — of  Truth  and  of  Ahimsa  will  reach  the  youth  of  today,  the 
values  by  which  Gandhiji  lived  and  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life. 

The  second  practical  lesson  which  Gandhiji  taught  us  through  this 
Satyagraha,  the  Salt  Satyagraha,  was  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  towards  the  poor  of  the  country.  Gandhiji  said  there  could 
be  but  one  form  of  worship,  the  worship  of  Daridranarayana. 
Nothing  else  is  worship.  At  a  time  when  the  most  prominent 
Congress  leaders  were  debating  the  political  issues  involved  in  the 
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battle  for  freedom,  Gandhiji  directed  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country  towards  the  poor,  towards  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  towards 
salt. 

Gandhiji  had  seen  that  in  India  people  were  staying  alive  on  very 
little.  But  however  little  they  lived  upon,  none  could  live  without 
salt.  In  his  speech  at  Aslali  58  years  ago,  he  said  that  everyone  needs 
salt.  In  the  villages,  the  poor  need  it  for  themselves;  it  is  needed  for 
the  animals,  for  oxen,  for  buffaloes,  for  cows  and  calves;  farmers 
need  it;  even  the  tanners  need  it  for  leather.  And  Gandhiji  said  we 
can  be  free  only  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  Only  then  can  we  progress. 

Gandhiji’ s  attention  was  not  drawn  by  wealth,  nor  by  gold  and 
jewellery,  nor  by  palaces.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  common  man,  by  salt,  and  he  pitted  his  entire  strength 
against  the  Imperial  tax  on  this  priceless  commodity.  He  said  there 
could  be  no  greater  injustice  than  a  tax  on  such  a  basic  necessity. 
This  united  all  Indians,  men,  women  and  children.  Independence 
became  their  broad  objective.  The  entire  population  of  India  joined 
the  struggle  for  independence.  Thus  the  poor  of  India  acquired  a 
deep  understanding  of  what  Gandhiji  said,  of  his  principles.  He 
focussed  our  attention  on  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the  weak.  He  said 
that  as  long  as  we  cannot  uplift  these  people  and  make  them  strong, 
India  cannot  be  independent.  Gandhiji  put  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  in  1930  to  shame  when  he  said  that  freedom  could  be 
secured  only  by  raising  the  voice  of  the  poor.  Till  then  only  cities 
had  held  the  attention  of  the  leaders.  Gandhiji  said  that  only  if  we 
planned  for  the  poor  could  we  make  the  country  strong. 

We  must  realise  that  we  can  win  no  respect,  no  strength,  no  glory 
if  we  do  not  attend  to  the  poor.  By  the  same  token,  if  we  strengthen 
and  uplift  the  poor,  we  will  win  respect,  we  will  gain  in  strength. 
Everyone  should  remember,  especially  those  who  have  walked  up  to 
Chandola,  those  who  will  perform  the  Padayatra  up  to  Aslali,  those 
who  will  march  up  to  Dandi,  and  even  those  millions  who  will  see 
these  Padayatris  on  television,  hear  them  on  radio  and  read  of  them 
in  the  Press,  they  should  all  remember  that  Gandhiji’s  objectives  are 
our  objectives  even  today.  If  we  do  not  work  for  the  poor,  the 
helpl  ess,  the  weak,  we  will  not  be  able  to  strengthen  our  country. 

When  Gandhiji  embarked  upon  this  Padayatra,  the  entire  country 
was  marching  along  with  him,  in  every  district,  in  every  village. 
People  had  forgotten  their  little  differences,  the  trivial  disagreements 
of  creed,  caste,  language  and  province.  Suddenly,  the  soul  of  India 
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was  one.  The  Salt  Satyagraha  proved  that  the  country  was  one,  that 
our  strength  lay  in  the  integrity  of  our  culture  and  the  indivisibility  of 
our  land.  The  satyagrahis  accompanying  Gandhiji  had  come  from 
different  provinces  of  India,  different  districts;  they  followed 
different  religions,  spoke  different  languages  and  had  a  diversity  of 
cultures.  But  in  the  blood  that  coursed  through  their  veins,  a  common 
factor  was  their  pride  in  being  Indians;  it  was  a  sign  of  greatness  to 
be  Indians  they  felt,  and  they  marched  as  one. 

India  was  freed  by  the  strength  of  its  cultural  values;  India 
became  free  because  of  our  unity  of  thought.  It  was  divided  when 
there  was  a  division  in  our  thinking.  Now  if  we  wish  to  keep  the 
country  strong  and  integrated,  it  can  be  on  one  basis  alone — Unity.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  eliminating  our  diversities;  it  can  be  done  only  by 
synthesizing  them.  If  a  Gujarati  speaks  in  Gujarati,  it  does  not 
diminish  the  oneness  of  India.  If  a  Sikh  goes  to  a  Gurudwara,  it  does 
not  diminish  the  unity  and  the  indivisibility  of  India.  If  somebody 
goes  from  Tamil  Nadu  to  work  in  some  other  region,  the  unity,  the 
indivisibility  of  India  is  not  reduced  in  any  way.  The  whole  of  India 
is  for  every  Indian,  and  this  very  fact  is  our  strength.  It  is  India’s 
greatness  that  everyone  has  his  own  identity  and  India  remains  an 
entity.  Other  civilisations  have  tried  to  eliminate  diversities,  but  they 
were  eliminated  instead.  The  Indian  civilisation  has  been  such  that 
diversity  has  continued  and  yet  added  to  our  strength.  For  five 
thousand  years,  we  have  respected  our  languages,  our  cultures,  our 
religions,  and  given  them  recognition.  This  is  our  strength.  This  very 
fact  makes  for  India’s  unity  and  indivisibility. 

These  are  the  things  which  arose  out  of  Gandhiji ’s  Dandi  March 
and  which  we  have  to  remember  today.  We  have  to  remember  how 
in  the  last  century  our  Hindu  society  became  harsh  and  rigid  and 
how  we  were  divided  and  broken  by  the  pressure  of  casteism;  how 
untouchability  had  assumed  such  a  dimension  that  Gandhiji  had  to 
launch  a  movement  against  it.  Gandhiji  was  himself  a  great  Hindu, 
but  he  had  the  stamina  and  the  strength  to  fight  casteism  and  he 
aroused  the  entire  society  to  end  casteism.  That  is  why  in  India  even 
today,  we  are  paying  special  attention  towards  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  are  trying  to  end  this  kind  of  a  thing.  Gandhiji  recited  two  lines 
and  united  the  whole  country  on  one  course: 

Ishwar  Allah  Tero  Naam 
Sab  Ko  Sanmati  De  Bhagawan 

If  we  were  to  repeat  today  what  Gandhiji  used  to  recite,  what  a 
strength  it  would  give  us.  Gandhiji  loved  the  Hindi  language  but  it 
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did  not  mean  that  he  loved  Gujarati  less.  Similarly,  he  used  to  learn 
the  alphabets  of  our  Dravidian  languages  and  could  also  read  them. 
He  showed  us  that  by  honouring  other  cultures,  we  honour  our  own 
culture;  if  we  insult  the  culture  of  others,  our  own  culture  is  also 
insulted.  Through  this  Padayatra,  he  gave  notice  to  the  British  to  go 
home.  He  showed  the  world  how  strong  is  the  power  of  Ahimsa.  By 
this  Padayatra  he  served  the  poor.  This  was  his  touchstone  for  the 
freedom  struggle.  He  unified  all  the  people  of  India  and  made  them 
stand  up  as  one  against  the  British. 

Those  who  march  towards  Dandi  today,  and  the  millions  who 
watch  them  on  television,  should  remember  how  we  secured  our 
Independence  through  these  very  values,  how  these  sentiments  freed 
us  from  slavery,  because  only  by  propagating  these  values  and  these 
principles  can  we  continue  to  remain  free.  Only  by  virtue  of  these 
principles  can  we  remove  poverty,  eliminate  injustice  and  raise 
Indian  civilisation  once  again  to  the  pinnacle  of  world  civilization. 

All  along  this  route,  Gandhiji  had  urged  the  Satyagrahis  to  do 
constructive  work.  He  promoted  spinning  and  advocated  the  wearing 
of  khadi. 

The  call  of  the  day  is  to  become  self-sufficient.  We  must  impart 
dignity  to  labour.  The  poor,  the  weaker  sections,  have  to  be  uplifted. 
Women  should  be  given  their  due  status. 

Today,  we  will  tread  the  sanctified  path  from  Chandoia  to  Aslali 
and  onwards  to  Dandi — sanctified  because  Gandhiji  went  this  way. 
But  to  maintain  its  sanctity  we  Vvill  have  to  keep  Gandhiji’s 
principles  in  the  forefront.  No  Satyagrahi  commits  a  breach  of 
discipline.  He  knows  that  it  is  discipline  which  generates  strength. 
He  knows  that  without  discipline  the  country  cannot  be  strong,  it 
cannot  progress. 

When  Gandhiji’s  Padayatra  ended  at  Dandi,  another  new 
Padayatra  began — a  march  for  the  transformation  of  society,  or  the 
development  of  the  country.  And  that  journey  continues. 

Today,  we  must  see  how  best  we  can  work  steadfastly  to  further 
those  principles  and  values.  When  Gandhiji’s  Padayatra  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  one  newspaper,  Janrnabhoomi  wrote  on  28  March 
1930:  "If  Gandhiji  is  arrested,  India  will  be  in  flames;  if  he  is  not 
arrested,  the  entire  atmosphere  will  be  surcharged.  Whichever  way  it 
goes,  the  Government  will  suffer  defeat  and  Gandhiji  will  be  the 
victor.  Why?  Because  Gandhiji’s  objectives  are  virtuous  and  the 
deeds  of  the  Government  are  evil."  If  today  also  we  think  on  similar 
lines,  we  can  become  strong,  we  can  progress  and  we  can  remain 
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free.  Let  our  aims  be  virtuous,  let  our  ends  be  pure  and  so  also  our 
means.  Let  our  lives  be  permeated  by  Truth  and  Non-violence. 

I  thank  you.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  proceed  from  Chandola  to 
Aslali,  you  will  all  participate  in  this  Padayatra.  In  particular,  I  hope 
that  our  mothers  and  sisters  will  also  proceed  to  Aslali. 


Agriculture  for  Self-sufficiency 


F IRST  OF  ALL,  I  offer  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  this 
meeting,  especially  because  agriculture  holds  a  very  important  place 
in  India’s  development.  Three-fourths  of  our  people  live  on 
agriculture  even  today.  One  third  of  our  GNP  comes  from 
agriculture,  and,  for  that  matter,  our  growth  rate  and  development 
also  depend  on  agriculture.  If  there  is  good  crop  in  a  year,  things  go 
well;  if  crops  fail  for  two  or  three  years,  problems  surface. 

In  a  way,  our  success  in  agriculture  can  be  counted  as  our  success 
in  self-reliance.  We  achieved  great  success  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan.  Our  foodgrain  production  crossed  the  150  million  ton  mark;  it 
tripled  during  the  37th  year  of  freedom;  that  was  why  we  set  up  a 
target  of  about  five  per  cent  growth  rate  in  the  Seventh  Plan — five 
per  cent  in  foodgrains  and  four  per  cent  for  the  agricultural  sector  as 
a  whole.  But  we  have  not  achieved  full  success.  We  made  a  lot  of 
effort  in  many  spheres.  In  irrigation  our  effort  was  to  see  that 
ongoing  irrigation  schemes  were  brought  to  completion.  Specially,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  big  schemes  attract  people’s  immediate  attention 
but,  then,  in  their  completion  the  pace  falters.  Huge  dams  are  built, 
large  canals  are  dug  out,  but  the  channels  which  can  take  the  water  to 
the  farmers’  fields  are  neglected.  This  needs  attention. 

We  had  also  tried  to  help  the  small  and  marginal  farmers.  Our 
efforts  were  directed  to  helping  those  engaged  in  dryland  farming 
and  those  toiling  on  rainfed  land.  We  had  a  special  programme  for 
paddy,  in  the  Eastern  region,  and  we  devoted  attention  to  the 
leguminous  crops. 

We  also  initiated  a  technological  mission  on  oil-seeds.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  actual  performance,  it  is  not  all  that  encouraging,  the 
main  reason  being  the  failure  of  monsoon.  It  has  failed  us  for  four 
years.  Two  years  were  the  years  of  terrible  drought  and  in  another 
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two,  we  had  too  little  rainfall.  So,  in  a  way,  we  can  see  some  excuse 
for  our  inadequate  performance;  we  can  tell  everyone;  we  can  even 
convince  ourselves  by  saying  that  a  great  crisis  impaired  our  hopes, 
what  could  we  do?  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  needed  development 
did  not  come  about.  Now  we  should  accelerate  it.  We  have  to  meet 
the  situation  promptly  and  review  why  we  could  not  make  progress 
despite  the  drought.  Ten  years  ago,  we  had  a  drought  which  was  not 
so  terrible  but  it  made  our  situation  precarious.  But  now  despite  the 
drought  we  have  had  development  and  at  least,  we  are  moving 
ahead,  we  are  progressing.  Now  India  has  the  strength,  we  have 
progressed  sufficiently  enough,  to  ensure  that  adverse  weather 
conditions  do  not  make  so  much  of  a  difference.  That  is  why,  I 
thought  we  should  get  together  and  modify  our  strategy,  accelerate 
things  and  draw  up  a  programme  to  give  our  agriculture  the  potential 
to  remain  undamaged  by  droughts;  our  farmers  should  remain 
unfettered.  Even  if  the  rains  fail,  the  crops  should  not  be  deficient. 

We  will  have  to  attend  to  many  things.  We  have  to  develop  the 
necessary  strength  to  remain  unaffected  by  drought.  We  should  look 
back  to  the  last  10-20  years  to  find  out  what  has  been  tackled 
correctly  and  what  went  wrong.  Only  if  we  pay  full  attention  to 
everything  will  correct  answers  emerge. 

The  first  question  is  whether  we  have  made  full  use  of  irrigation? 
Has  there  been  full  utilisation  of  our  investment  in  irrigation?  Have 
the  small  irrigation  channels  been  got  ready?  Have  we  taught  the 
cultivators  the  appropriate  use  of  water?  Have  we  deliberated  upon 
the  optimum  utilisation  of  our  limited  resources  of  water,  of  its 
proper  distribution?  For  example,  if  we  begin  to  grow  paddy 
everywhere,  in  the  desert  areas,  let  us  say,  then  there  can  never  be 
enough  water.  So,  there  must  be  a  suitable  plan  whereby  we  ensure 
not  only  the  distribution  of  water  but  also  its  appropriate 
management.  In  our  desert  development,  we  have  dug  out  canals  to 
get  a  lot  of  water  there  and  there  have  been  very  good  crops.  But 
other  countries  had  a  similar  problem  and  they  tackled  it  in  another 
way.  They  took  to  drip  irrigation,  to  make  do  with  less  water,  and  yet 
they  achieved  as  much  production.  Thus,  we  have  to  think  whether 
we  did  the  right  thing  or  whether  they  did  the  right  thing,  or  if  there 
is  a  third  course?  Is  there  a  via  media  which  is  still  better? 

Again,  we  have  to  review  with  seriousness  what  has  been 
happening  and  what  has  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  resources 
and  the  funds.  Were  the  resources  earmarked  for  agriculture  fully 
utilised  for  agriculture  or  were  there  diversions?  If  there  are 
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diversions,  with  resources  going  elsewhere,  then  this  cannot  be 
termed  proper  development.  We  have  seen  that  often  agriculture  has 
not  really  received  all  the  funds  meant  for  it.  Irrigation  schemes  have 
remained  incomplete.  While  old  schemes  have  not  been  completed 
new  ones  have  been  taken  up.  Quite  often  the  foundation  stone  is 
quickly  laid  and  a  new  edifice  is  raised,  but  then  canals  are  not  dug 
out.  Thus,  we  do  not  succeed  in  making  the  schemes  fruitful.  If  we 
go  on  like  this,  we  will  never  see  the  desired  development  in 
agriculture. 

We  have  seen  that,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  our  foodgrain 
production  has  reached  a  kind  of  plateau  and  is  not  registering  any 
appreciable  increase.  We  have  to  give  very  serious  thought  to  this 
problem,  how  we  can  get  out  of  this  situation  and  begin  moving 
forward  again. 

Indiraji’s  strategy  was  basically  a  very  sound  strategy.  And  it  is 
because  Indiraji  laid  the  foundations  for  our  agriculture  that  the 
nation  has  really  survived  these  last  two  years  of  severe  drought.  If 
she  had  not  done  that,  we  would  have  been  in  very  serious  difficulty. 
That  strategy  has  worked  effectively.  It  has  given  us  a  substantial 
increase  in  output.  It  has  enabled  us  to  build  buffer  stocks,  which 
have  seen  us  through  this  difficult  period.  It  has  given  us  a  resilience 
to  take  difficulties  and  calamities  in  our  stride.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  That  strategy  was  launched  twenty  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
over  this  period  the  attention  paid  to  it  has  gradually  diminished.  Are 
we  concentrating  enough  on  agriculture?  Are  our  hearts  and  minds 
really  set  at  pushing  agriculture  as  we  should?  Agriculture  has  lost 
momentum.  We  have  two  more  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan  still  left 
and  we  can  still  achieve  the  targets.  It  is  still  possible  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  achieve  what  we  had  targeted  for  the  Seventh  Plan.  But 
that  can  happen  only  if  we  really  put  our  full  efforts  into  the  task  and 
we  have  a  will  to  do  it.  We  have  seen  that  whenever  India  has  shown 
her  will,  there  has  been  tremendous  strength  and  we  have  overcome 
the  most  formidable  of  odds.  This  is  just  such  a  challenge.  We  can 
meet  it  through  the  collective  effort  of  all  of  us  gathered  here  and  of 
lakhs  and  crores  of  other  people  who  are  in  the  field  in  various 
capacities — farmers,  labourers,  extension  workers,  scientists, 
technologists.  There  is  need  for  a  concerted  and  consolidated  effort 
by  all  of  us,  and  from  the  Central  Government’s  side,  we  have  taken 
certain  steps  to  this  end. 

When  we  carried  out  the  mid-term  review  of  the  Plan,  we  found 
that  the  agricultural  sector  had  not  done  as  well  as  we  would  have 
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liked  it  to.  I  directed  the  Planning  Commission  to  constitute  a  task 
force  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  foodgrain  production.  The  task  force 
has  interacted  extensively  with  the  State  Governments.  It  has 
prepared  a  report  which  outlines  the  proposed  Action  Plan  to  ensure 
the  highest  and  the  best  level  of  production  in  the  coming  years.  This 
Action  Plan  should  lead  us  to  our  target  of  over  175  million  tonnes 
by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  can  be 
done.  However,  the  first  and  foremost  requirement  is  a  total 
commitment  to  this  objective  and  for  that,  we  need  to  give 
overriding  priority  to  agriculture,  it  will  require  a  deep  and  high- 
level  political  commitment  to  impart  the  political  will,  to 
rationally— and  I  want  to  emphasise  the  word  ‘rationally’ — deploy 
resources  for  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  resources 
from  agriculture  to  other  sectors  as  also  from  key  areas  within  the 
agricultural  sector  to  more  secondary  areas  in  that  sector.  The  Action 
Plan  focuses  on  five  major  crops:  rice,  wheat,  maize,  chana,  and 
arhar.  Here  1  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing.  We  must  also  have 
much  better  cropping  management.  What  tends  to  happen  is  that  if  a 
farmer  gets  a  good  earning  from  one  crop,  then  farmers  all  over  the 
country  want  to  grow  the  same  crop  and  the  State  Governments  all 
over  the  country  want  to  try  and  give  the  farmers  the  same  sort  of 
return  on  that  crop.  The  fact  is  that  this  cannot  happen.  The  climates 
are  so  different,  the  soil  is  so  different,  the  water  availability  is  so 
different  that  there  cannot  be  this  sort  of  standardisation. 

We  must  develop  a  system  where  the  farmer  earns  the  right 
earnings  irrespective  of  the  crop,  and  we  must  somehow  have  the 
crop  targeted  to  the  agro-climatic  region,  that  the  farmer  in  a  poor 
agro-climatic  region  is  not  penalised  because  he  is  told  to  grow  a 
particular  crop,  A  lot  of  thinking  has  to  be  done  in  this  regard.  I 
don’t  expect  quick  answers  but  perhaps  in  the  next  few  months,  we 
should  develop  some  new  approaches. 

Sugarcane  is  an  example.  Farmers  want  to  grow  sugarcane 
everywhere  because  it  gives  a  very  good  return.  But  only  in  a  few 
areas  of  the  country  does  sugarcane  give  really  good  economic 
returns.  We  should  have  a  strategy  where  the  country  gets  the 
maximum  returns  from  the  agro-climatic  situation  in  a  particular  area 
and  the  farmer  does  not  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  he  happens  to  reside  or  do  farming  in  such  a  zone. 

The  Action  Plan  then  goes  on  to  suggest  better  water  manage¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  very  crucial  element  in  this  strategy.  As  1  said  earlier, 
water  management  must  mean  not  just  the  distribution  of  water 
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which  is  important,  but  it  must  also  mean  the  education  of  the  farmer 
in  better  utilisation  of  water  for  his  particular  crop  bringing  in  better 
technology  so  that  he  uses  less  water  more  efficiently  and  gets  a 
higher  yield.  One-hundred-and -sixty- nine  districts  have  been 
identified  where  favourable  irrigation  possibilities  hold  the  best 
immediate  prospect  for  increasing  production.  For  the  optimum 
utilisation  of  available  water  resources,  we  need  an  Action  Plan  on 
several  related  fronts  like  command  area  development  and  utilisa¬ 
tion  oi  ground -water  resources.  Six  lakh  tubewells  and  dugwells 
have  been  planned  per  year  in  identified  districts,  by  recasting  the 
NREP  and  RLEGP  to  earmark  perhaps  one-third  of  the  fund  for 
irrigation  wells.  This  would  work  out  to  3.48  lakh  wells  in  1988-89. 
Again,  in  the  20  -Point  Programme  there  are  so  many  areas  that 
relate  to  agriculture,  but  our  concentration  within  the  20- Point 
Programme  seems  to  have  been  on  NREP  and  IRDP,  with  a  sort  of 
lack  of  effort  on  the  other  equally  important  points.  So,  perhaps, 
from  the  Centre  we  need  to  re-orient  our  thinking  on  the  20-Point 
Programme  and  to  give  a  greater  push  in  areas  where  we  have 
become  a  little  weak. 

With  the  efficient  implementation  of  the  Jal  Dhara  Scheme,  which 
was  announced  in  this  Budget,  we  will  be  able  to  give  pump  sets  to 
small  and  marginal  farmers  at  very  low  rent  and  lease  charges.  We 
must  also  complete  before  the  last  year  of  the  Plan  irrigation  projects 
that  are  nearing  completion  so  as  to  ensure  proper  utilisation  of  the 
irrigation  potential  in  a  package  of  inputs  comprising  high  yielding 
seeds,  increased  fertilizers  and  pesticides  and  increased  flow  of  short¬ 
term  and  long-term  credit.  For  each  district,  specific  problems  must 
be  identified,  which  will  help  push  yields  to  the  maximum  realisable 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  essential  for  district  officers  to 
ensure  the  operationalisation  of  all  these  programmes,  while  looking 
at  the  agro-climatic  and  agro-economic  problems  in  each  area  and  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  micro  implementation  of  these  problems. 

The  reality  hit  me  hard  when  I  asked  the  Planning  Commission, 
during  the  last  meeting,  as  to  what  they  expected  to  be  the  total  crop 
and  they  gave  me  a  figure.  I  asked  them  to  give  me  a  break  up:  how 
much  in  which  State  and  in  which  district?  What  is  the  basis  of  this 
number  that  you  are  giving?  Then  we  suddenly  discovered  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  overall  estimate.  Nobody  had  gone  into  the  problems  of 
a  district,  which  meant  nobody  had  really  bothered  to  go  into  the 
problems  of  the  farmers.  Unless  we  go  down  to  that  level  and  start 
asking  ourselves  what  is  going  to  be  the  plan  for  this  crop  in  this 
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district,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  help  the  farmer.  The  district  is 
more  convenient  administratively,  but,  perhaps  correctly,  we  should 
not  even  go  by  district  but  by  the  agro-economic  zone. 

The  fertilizer  has  to  be  available  at  the  right  time.  The  seeds  have 
to  be  available,  we  must  have  a  certain  inbuilt  flexibility  in  case  of 
late  or  early  rains,  in  case  of  less  rain  or  more  rainfall,  and  there  are 
other  problems,  like  a  pest  problem  or  some  shortage.  So  all  these 
things  can  be  taken  care  of  only  if  we  have  gone  down  to  the  micro 
level.  They  cannot  be  solved  from  the  Centre,  but  certainly  by  you  in 
the  State.  We  don’t  want  to  attempt  to  do  it  from  here,  but  we  want 
to  push  you  to  do  it.  Only  when  you  do  that,  shall  we  really  be  able 
to  help  the  farmer. 

As  I  said  earlier,  within  the  20-Point  Programme,  we  need  to  put 
new  emphasis  on  agriculture  related  areas.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
IRDP  and  NREP  have  done  very  well  in  the  20-Point  Programme  is 
that  we  have  started  a  very  systematic,  thorough  and  a  continuous 
evaluation  process.  Perhaps  we  need  just  such  a  continuous 
evaluation  process  for  the  entire  agricultural  sector.  But  if  we  look  at 
the  micro  aspect  of  this  in  the  district,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
done  for  the  20-Point  Programme  for  IRDP  and  NREP,  we  could 
develop  the  scheme  for  the  whole  agricultural  sector.  The  scheme 
must  not  be  a  bunch  of  papers  landing  up  at  the  Centre  or  at  the  State 
capitals  totally  fouling  up  all  work  that  is  going  on.  The  parameters 
should  be  well  thought  out.  They  must  not  be  the  kind  of  indicators 
that  we  so  often  ask  for  and  the  DMs  so  often  give  us.  I  was  told  in 
many  of  these  DMs’  conferences,  and  they  were  very  honest  and 
outspoken  about  it,  the  parameters  you  asked  for,  have  been  spelt  out 
honestly,  but  the  parameters  are  wrong.  They  are  not  relevant  to  the 
people  in  our  area.  But  because  that  is  what  you  wanted,  we  have 
done  what  we  could.  So  we  need  to  choose  these  parameters  very 
carefully  and  see  that  we  really  are  asking  for  the  right  answers.  Our 
administrative  system,  no  matter  how  loose  it  looks  at  times,  has 
always  delivered  when  it  is  asked  to  do  something  specific.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  if  we  ask  the  right  questions,  we  push  in  the 
right  direction,  the  system  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  deliver 
perhaps  even  more  than  our  expectations. 

The  extra  effort  that  has  been  outlined  in  the  Action  Plan  will 
require  additional  funds.  So,  additional  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  additional  allocation  to  the  agricultural  sector  in  the 
Central  Budget.  But  perhaps  much  more  will  need  to  be  done  in  all 
the  State  Budgets  if  the  required  thrust  is  to  be  given.  Additional 
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funds  really  means  not  just  more  money;  it  can  also  be  generated  by 
better  utilisation  of  the  money  thaf  has  already  been  allocated.  If  we 
can  be  more  efficient  in  that,  we  can  generate  more  funds  for 
agriculture  without  actually  asking  for  more  allocations.  But  the  real 
answer  is  in  doing  both.  There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  better 
management  of  the  existing  resources.  We  need  to  reprioritise  our 
resources  and  we  need  to  give  additional  resources  to  ensure  a  proper 
funding  for  the  Action  Plan. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  that  agriculture  must 
once  again  be  accorded  the  top  priority  that  it  had.  At  the  Centre  we 
have  not  really  ever  digressed  from  agriculture.  But  there  is  the 
feeling  in  the  States  that  agriculture  is  not  as  important  any  more. 
There  was  a  time  when  almost  every  Chief  Minister  used  to  be  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture.  It  was  seen  as  a  visible  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  Today,  there  are  very  few  Chief  Ministers  who  are 
Ministers  for  Agriculture.  This  seems  to  convey  a  message  down  the 
line  and  administration  feels  that  this  is  not  such  an  important  thing 
and  administration  doesn’t  pay  too  much  attention  to  it.  Agriculture 
must  be  accorded  old  importance  once  again.  I  am  not  propagating 
that  all  Chief  Ministers  must  also  become  Agriculture  Ministers. 
This  is  entirely  the  prerogative  of  the  Chief  Ministers. 

But  I  would  like  that  some  mechanism  be  set  up  for  regular 
monitoring  of  agricultural  sector  by  the  Chief  Ministers  and  at  short 
intervals  they  monitor  the  progress  of  various  parameters.  Of  course 
the  parameters  will  vary,  depending  on  the  States,  the  crops  or  the 
season.  The  parameters  will  require  to  be  flexible  to  ensure 
meaningful  monitoring.  I  hope  the  Chief  Ministers  will  take  this  up 
in  all  seriousness. 

Coming  down  to  some  of  the  nitty  gritty  problems  of  the  farmer, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  is  keeping  the  input  costs  reasonable, 
competitive  and  low,  compared  to  the  price  he  is  getting  for  the  crop. 
Reasonable  input  prices  are  the  underpinning  of  any  success  in 
agriculture.  They  must  be  matched  with  remunerative  prices  for  the 
produce.  This  has  been  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  agricultural 
strategy.  And  this  has  been  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  have 
found  success.  We  must  and  will  see  from  the  Centre  that  the  central 
procurement  agencies  provide  the  fullest  support  at  the  time  of 
marketing  and  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  stage  was  set  in  this 
year’s  budget.  Fertilizer  prices  have  been  brought  down,  the  duty  on 
pesticides  has  been  reduced,  import  procedures  streamlined,  and  the 
interest  rates  on  loans  for  agriculture  reduced.  The  flow  of  credit  has 
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been  increased  by  Rs.  3,000  crore  What  remains  is  effective 
implementation.  It  is  the  interest  that  every  Chief  Minister  takes  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  reacts  that  will  make  a  difference  to  this 
programme.  The  Centre  will  fully  back  the  State  Governments  on 
these  issues.  It  is  essential  to  have  an  appraisal  at  the  national,  the 
State  and  the  district  level  of  what  has  happened,  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  so  on.  We  need  feed  back  through  the  government  channel 
and  concurrent  evaluation  by  independent  agencies,  so  that  we  are 
not  just  spoonfed  on  information. 

That  takes  me  to  what  I  feel  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
any  development.  In  agriculture,  it  is  even  more  so.  And  that  is 
continuous  training.  There  can  be  no  development  or  progress  if 
there  isn’t  continuous  training  right  through,  not  just  of  our 
scientists,  technologists  and  extension  workers,  but  continuous 
upgradation  of  the  skills  of  the  farmers  also.  And  one  of  the  biggest 
problems,  I  find,  is  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower  in  the  rural  areas.  Our  development  model  is  such  that 
anybody  who  gets  trained,  or  who  gets  educated,  who  gains 
knowledge,  does  not  want  to  stay  in  the  village  any  more.  He  goes 
off  to  the  town.  That  is  why,  no  matter  how  much  effort  we  put  in, 
rural  areas  continue  to  look  the  same.  Some  basic  thinking  is 
required  for  devising  ways  to  keep  this  trained  manpower,  these 
resources,  in  the  rural  areas,  which  are  the  most  crucial  areas  for  the 
country  and  its  development. 

Another  point  which  is  perhaps  not  directly  concerned  with 
agriculture  ministries,  but  is  directly  concerned  with  agriculture,  is 
the  managerial  capacity  at  the  grassroots  level.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
keep  educated  youth  in  farming,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
improve  the  quality  at  the  grassroots  level.  After  all,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  that  is  the  key  to  what  we  are  talking  about — by  better 
management  at  every  level  and  particularly  at  the  field  level.  That 
means  keeping  the  bright  youngsters  in  the  villages,  keeping  them 
interested  in  the  farming.  For  the  son  of  a  farmer,  there  should  be 
enough  prestige  and  importance  in  the  village  for  him  to  want  to  stay 
there  willingly.  For  that,  we  have  to  look  not  just  at  the  farm  sector 
but  also  at  the  development  of  the  rural  areas.  There  are  certain 
minimum  basic  amenities  which  all  people  are  looking  for.  When 
farmers’  children  get  educated,  they  go  to  school,  they  go  to  college, 
they  go  to  an  agricultural  university,  and  then  when  they  go  back  to 
the  village,  they  should  not  say:  "No,  there  is  nothing  here  that  I  am 
looking  for."  So,  unless  we  give  him  something,  he  is  not  going  to 
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Stay.  Obviously  we  can’t  give  him  something  in  every  village.  That 
is  not  possible.  So,  some  new  thinking  is  needed  on  how  to  give  him 
what  he  wants  in  some  reasonable  measure.  It  should  not  get  spread 
so  thin  that  it  is  totally  invisible  and  is  of  no  value.  We  need  to  really 
go  into  this.  If  we  start  thinking  now,  perhaps  we  will  be  ready  with 
it  for  the  Eighth  Plan.  We  will  be  able  to  pull  people  back  to  the  rural 
areas  or  at  least  keep  them  in  the  rural  areas. 

One  aspect  which  I  think  has  got  missed  out  in  the  Action  Plan  or 
perhaps  been  taken  for  granted  is  extension  work.  I  feel  extension 
work  is  a  most  important  area  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  everything 
we  want  to  get  to  the  farmer.  A  lot  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 
Here,  I  feel,  the  agricultural  universities  must  play  a  key  role.  This 
cannot  be  left  only  to  government  agencies.  Just  as  we  have  made 
the  bank  branches  nodal  points  in  the  development  of  villages  by 
making  a  bank  branch  adopt  15  or  20  villages  in  its  area,  we  should 
have  a  very  aggressive  exercise  whereby  agricultural  universities  are 
given  responsibility  for  extension  work  and  for  development  work  in 
a  region.  They  should  be  given  freedom  of  action  and  should  also  be 
held  accountable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  do  this.  The  expertise 
is  there.  The  technology  is  there.  The  scientists  are  there.  But 
somehow  ail  this  is  not  spreading  well  enough  on  the  ground.  And 
while  I  am  on  agricultural  universities,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  thrust 
has  gone  out  of  our  scientific  development  in  the  agricultural 
universities.  Do  we  need  to  push  it  harder?  Do  we  need  to  look 
deeper?  In  our  research  and  development,  are  we  not  engaged  in  just 
what  we  were  engaged  in  ten  years  ago?  We  need  to  think  why  this 
is  so  and  then  take  measures  to  correct  the  situation. 

To  achieve  the  target  that  we  have  set  for  the  Seventh  Plan,  we 
now  have  only  four  main  cropping  seasons  left,  which  is  not  very 
much.  The  output  has  to  go  up  to  166  million  tonnes  in  1988-89, 
only  then  will  it  be  able  to  go  to  175  in  1989-90.  The  time  to  start  is 
now.  There  is  no  time  to  wait.  We  must  achieve  this  result,  starting 
with  the  coming  season.  It  was  because  the  country  at  every  echelon 
had  focussed  on  foodgrains  that  we  became  self-sufficient  and  self- 
reliant  in  food.  Now  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  once  again  on 
restoring  that  momentum  in  the  universities,  in  the  farms  and  in 
everybody  from  the  scientists  to  the  farmers.  We  must  harness  the 
country’s  many  talents  for  this  as  a  priority  national  goal.  By 
achieving  this  ambitious  but  very  definitely  achievable  target,  we 
will  once  more  instil  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  rural  areas,  and  in  the 
farmers  of  our  country,  and  give  the  thrust  that  is  required  to  get  the 
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country  going  and  moving. 

It  is  to  rise  to  this  challenge  that  we  have  met  here  today.  I  look 
forward  to  suggestions  and  inputs  from  you  on  what  we  can  do  and 
how  we  should  do  it,  how  we  can  help  you  and  how  you  can  help  us. 


National  Commitment  to  Planning 


I  WELCOME  YOU  TO  this  important  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council.  The  Mid-Term  Assessment  of  the  Seventh 
Plan,  which  we  have  convened  here  to  discuss,  provides  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  overview  of  the  economy. 

Every  meeting  of  the  NDC  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  national 
commitment  to  planning,  of  the  national  consensus  on  planning. 
Planning  is  aimed  at  bringing  to  bear  the  powers  of  reason  and  the 
fruits  of  science  and  technology  on  the  development  process.  We  see 
development  not  merely  as  economic  growth.  It  is  the  structural 
transformation  of  our  society.  It  is  the  promotion  of  social  change 
and  reduction  of  disparities.  It  is  the  fostering  of  national  self- 
reliance,  of  securing  a  gainful  life  for  all.  It  is  the  modernisation  of 
our  society  and  economy. 

The  key  to  the  modernisation  of  our  economy  lies  in  deepening 
the  technological  base  of  our  society,  placing  the  tools  of  modern 
technology  in  the  hands  of  our  people,  and  equipping  them  with  an 
education  which  will  ensure  meaningful  and  remunerative 
employment  for  all. 

We  were  more  or  less  on  target  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Seventh  Plan,  achieving  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  4.4  per 
cent.  This  year  the  drought  has  set  us  back  considerably.  As  a  result 
of  the  fall  in  agricultural  production,  the  growth  rate  is  down  to 
around  1.5  per  cent. 

Despite  a  fall  in  foodgrains  production  of  the  order  of  7  to  10 
million  tonnes,  buoyancy  in  industry  and  infrastructure  has  enabled 
us  to  forestall  any  actual  regression  and  even  helped  us  nudge  the 
economy  forward. 

Two  years  of  the  Plan  remain.  We  should  look  upon  them  as  two 
years  of  opportunity.  It  is  still  open  to  us  to  recapture  the  lost 
momentum,  so  that  in  the  terminal  year  of  the  Plan  our  performance 
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more  or  less  falls  back  in  line  with  the  targets  we  set  ourselves  at  the 
start.  Therefore,  in  reviewing  developments  over  the  last  three  years, 
the  perspective  should  perhaps  be  to  derive  those  lessons  from  past 
experience  which  will  help  us  get  back  in  the  next  two  years  on  the 
path  on  which  we  embarked  at  the  start  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

Although  the  slowing  down  of  growth  is  a  cause  for  concern, 
there  is  some  reassurance  to  be  had  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  coped  with  one  of  the  worst  droughts  of  the  century.  Twenty 
years  ago,  drought  anywhere  near  this  magnitude  inevitably  meant 
looking  for  largescale  concessional  food  imports,  thereby  compro¬ 
mising  our  independence  and  self-reliance.  Indiraji’s  response  to  the 
crisis  of  1966  has  served  us  well  in  staving  off  a  crisis  of  similar, 
indeed,  even  more  worrying  dimensions. 

Production  levels,  even  in  a  year  as  bad  as  this,  are  sufficient,  in 
conjunction  with  buffer  stocks  built  over  the  years,  to  give  that 
resilience  to  the  economy  which  is  the  guarantor  of  our  political 
independence. 

Since  last  summer,  the  Central  Government  has  made  the 
management  of  drought  the  centrepiece  of  its  actions.  Most  State 
Governments  responded  well  to  the  challenge.  The  worst  affected 
States  were  Rajasthan  and  Gujarat.  Their  competent  handling  of  the 
situation  helped  contain  the  worst  of  the  consequences  of  the 
drought. 

The  other  encouraging  factor  is  that,  despite  competing  claims  on 
our  resources,  we  have  done  better  than  even  before  in  maintaining, 
in  real  terms,  investment  in  the  Central  sector  at  the  levels  envisaged 
in  the  Plan.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  we  would  have  achieved 
85  per  cent  of  the  outlay  envisaged  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  This  is  the 
kind  of  solid  base  on  which  to  ensure  the  national  goal  of 
self-reliance  even  when  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  other  unfavour¬ 
able  factors  hit  the  economy.  There  is  scope  for  improvement  in  the 
overall  performance  of  the  States  to  match  the  Centre’s  achievement. 
Efficiency  is  the  key  to  the  conservation  of  resources.  Greater 
efficiency  in  Government  and  the  public  sector  will  augment  the 
availability  of  resources. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  savings  ratio.  I  am  concerned  that  it  is 
no  longer  rising  as  it  was  doing  earlier.  We  must  give  it  a  further 
push.  For  this,  we  need  a  framework  of  policy  to  restrain 
consumption,  avoid  ostentation  and  encourage  returns  on  savings 
and  investment. 

The  drought  has  created  a  pressure  on  prices.  Inflation  averaged 
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4.5  per  cent  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan.  It  has  touched  double 
digit  level  this  year.  This  causes  us  great  concern.  Yet,  by 
imaginative  use  of  buffer  stocks  to  keep  the  public  distribution 
system  well  supplied,  and  through  additional  imports  of  necessities 
like  edible  oil  and  milk  powder,  we  have  been  able  to  rein  in  the  rate 
of  inflation  to  well  below  half  the  level  inflicted  on  the  economy  in 
1979.  That  was  when  we  last  faced  a  drought  of  this  magnitude. 
There  i.^  no  room  for  complacency.  Restraining  inflationary  pressure 
is  a  key  current  economic  objective. 

We  are  also  concerned  at  the  pressures  being  felt  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  An  expanding,  modernising  economy  will  need  more 
imports.  A  higher  level  of  imports  must  be  financed  through  higher 
levels  of  exports.  We  can  borrow,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  follow 
prudent  policies  of  borrowing.  Exports  have  done  well  in  the  past 
year  but  the  size  of  current  account  deficit  is  a  little  worrying.  We 
need  to  further  strengthen  our  export  efforts.  We  need  to  encourage 
foreign  exchange  earnings  through  tourism.  We  must  encourage 
efficiency  in  domestic  production  to  save  on  imports  where  possible. 
Basically,  the  more  competitive  we  make  the  Indian  economy  in 
relation  to  the  world  economy,  the  more  will  we  be  able  to  export, 
and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  manage  the  balance  of  payments. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  slowing  down  of  growth 
is  its  impact  on  the  pace  of  poverty  eradication.  During  the  Sixth 
Plan  period,  the  poverty  ratio  was  significantly  reduced.  We  intended 
to  steadily  bring  it  down  to  a  quarter  by  the  end  of  the  current  Plan. 
Fluctuations  in  agricultural  output  are  handicapping  our  efforts  in 
this  regard.  The  revival  of  the  momentum  of  agricultural  growth  will 
directly  contribute  to  the  revival  of  our  success  rate  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  addition,  the  revamping  of  our  anti-poverty  programmes,  the 
course  corrections  brought  about  through  concurrent  evaluation,  and 
the  dovetailing  of  different  anti-poverty  programmes  will  also 
contribute  to  reinforcing  our  direct  assault  on  poverty.  We  could 
usefully  discuss  at  this  meeting  ways  of  strengthening  the  impact  of 
these  anti-poverty  programmes. 

Foodgrains  output  virtually  doubled  between  the  eve  of  the  Green 
Revolution  in  the  mid-sixties  and  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Plan. 
Thereafter,  we  seem  to  have  hit  something  of  a  plateau.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  slowing  down,  even  stagnation,  in  agricultural  growth 
has  been  the  unprecedented  adversity  of  the  weather,  which  has 
given  us  two  years  of  poor  rains  followed  by  two  years  of  drought. 
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But  there  have  been  other  shortcomings,  rooted  in  a  certain 
weakening  in  the  States  of  the  commitment  to  give  agriculture  the 
priority  it  demands.  For  the  preservation  of  our  Independence,  for 
the  healthy  development  of  the  economy,  and  for  the  progressive 
eradication  of  poverty,  there  is  no  alternative  to  restoring  to 
agriculture  its  lost  momentum. 

It  is  feasible,  in  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  Plan,  to  give  a  new 
thrust  to  agriculture.  The  Action  Plan  for  Agriculture,  which  the 
Planning  Commission  Task  Force  has  prepared  at  my  direction, 
targets  at  reaching  166  million  tonnes  in  1988-89.  The  target  aims  at 
surpassing  the  best  results  achieved  in  every  State  in  the  recent  past. 
We  can  then  make  a  special  effort  to  reach  175  million  tonnes  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Plan.  This  must  become  the  single  most  important 
objective  of  our  planning  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

I  shall  not  today  discuss  the  proposed  Action  Plan  in  detail.  The 
whole  of  yesterday  was  spent  on  it.  I  would  only  stress  that  the 
success  of  the  strategy  depends  on  two  crucial  factors.  First,  the 
political  commitment  to  agricultural  growth.  This  must  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  strict  determination  on  the  part  of  States  to  make  available 
to  agriculture  the  resources  required,  backed  up  by  an  equally  firm 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Centre  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the 
States  in  this  regard.  Second:  implementation.  Implementation 
requires  detailed  programmes  at  the  district  level  which  must  be 
conscientiously  followed  through.  It  also  requires  a  multi-tiered 
system  of  review  and  appraisal,  both  concurrent  and  periodical,  to 
keep  the  Action  Plan  on  course  and  facilitate  quick  corrective  action 
where  required. 

For  the  Eighth  Plan,  agricultural  planning  must  be  built  upwards 
from  the  district  level.  District  level  planning  must  take  fully  into 
account  local  factors,  local  endowments,  local  conditions,  local 
priorities,  local  problems  and  local  potential.  The  national 
agricultural  plan  should  constitute  a  summation  of  these  district 
plans,  cast  within  the  framework  of  national  priorities  and  national 
resources.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that  we  shall  get  much  more 
output  from  a  given  volume  and  pattern  of  resources  than  had  been 
achieved  in  the  past.  That  is  the  way  to  innovative  measures  for 
much  higher  rates  of  growth  than  in  the  past. 

While  agriculture  has  given  us  cause  for  concern,  industrial 
performance  has  given  us  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  strong 
performance  of  industry  and  infrastructure  has  helped  us  greatly  in 
our  present  difficulties.  It  has  ensured  growth  despite  setbacks  to  the 
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agricultural  economy.  In  the  last  four  years,  industry  has  averaged  a 
growth  rate  of  8.8  per  cent.  We  have  maintained  the  momentum  even 
in  this  drought  year,  where  prospects  of  industry  have  been 
handicapped  by  shortfalls  in  agriculture.  Such  industrial  performance 
is  a  tribute  to  the  basic  soundness  and  validity  of  our  industrial 
policies.  We  have  streamlined  procedures.  We  have  encouraged 
investment,  modernisation  and  expansion.  We  have  emphasised 
economies  of  scale.  We  have  fostered  competition.  We  have 
encouraged  frontline  industries.  These  are  the  means  of 
strengthening  and  modernising  the  industrial  economy.  This  is  the 
policy  thrust  with  which  we  must  persist. 

Performance  in  infrastructure  has  been  outstanding.  Coal  and 
power  generation  are  the  star  performers.  The  Plant  Load  Factor  at 
thermal  plants  is  up  to  57  per  cent.  The  railways  are  above  target  in 
freight  movement.  And  telecommunications  has  been  transformed 
into  a  lead  sector  of  the  economy.  The  policy  environment  for  public 
and  private  sector  investments  has  yielded  good  results.  Yet 
apprehensions  have  been  expressed  about  a  possible  slowing  down 
of  investment.  We  shall  guard  against  investment  decisions  being 
excessively  delayed.  We  shall  loosen  the  stranglehold  of  red  tape. 
We  shall  remove  any  uncertainty  about  our  will  to  persist  with  the 
policies  we  have  enunciated.  Our  policy  directions  are  clear  and  have 
been  firmly  stated.  They  will  continue. 

There  is  clearly  much  scope  for  stepping  up  productivity,  cutting 
down  costs,  and  improving  quality  over  a  wide  spectrum  of 
industrial  and  infrastructural  activities.  There  is  also  need  to 
dynamise  indigenous  technological  upgradation  in  industry.  We  are 
attending  to  these  matters. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  the  important  issue  of  the 
management  of  public  enterprises.  They  must  be  accorded  greater 
autonomy  in  exchange  for  greater  accountability.  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  have  been  signed  with  selected  public  sector  under¬ 
takings.  This  is  a  new  and  important  experiment.  We  are  preparing  a 
White  Paper  on  public  sector  enterprises  which  will  shortly  be  placed 
before  Parliament  for  discussion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  industrial  performance,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  favourable  climate  for  labour  relations  fostered  in  the 
last  two  years.  There  have  been  attempts  to  disrupt  this  atmosphere. 
We  must  not  let  such  attempts  succeed.  We  have  brought  forward 
important  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  organised  labour.  We  have 
effectively  used  tripartite  forums  for  promoting  interaction  between 
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management  and  labour.  The  public  sector  is  being  encouraged  to 
promote  the  participation  of  labour  in  management. 

Human  resource  development  is  both  the  necessary  means  to 
development  and  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  development  process. 
We  had  a  special  session  of  the  NDC  to  discuss  the  New  Education 
Policy.  There  has  been  a  substantial  augmentation  of  Central 
resources  for  education  which,  if  matched  by  a  similar  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  could  help  us  move  towards  the  broad  objective  of 
reaching  an  expenditure  level  of  6  per  cent  of  National  Income  for 
this  crucial  sector.  Operation  Blackboard,  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas, 
free  schooling  for  girls,  and  curricula  which  promote  pride  in  the 
nation’s  heritage  and  national  integration  are  among  the  major 
objectives  of  our  new  national  effort  in  education. 

Allied  to  this  is  a  range  of  activities  relating  to  the 
democratisation  and  development  of  culture,  the  galvanisation  of 
youth  and  programmes  for  the  development  of  women  and  children. 
We  have  had  a  record  number  of  contraceptive  acceptors  in  the  past 
year.  But,  while  expenditure  on  family  welfare  has  grown  manifold 
since  the  programme  was  instituted  in  1952,  the  impact  on  birth  rate 
has  been  very  much  less.  Population  growth  has  not  slowed  down  as 
much  as  it  should  have.  This  is  a  long-term  national  effort,  with 
consequences  far  removed  in  time  from  the  initial  action  taken.  We 
must  persevere.  We  must  ensure  that  the  States  lagging  behind  are 
brought  up  to  the  levels  achieved  by  others  who  have  done  better. 
We  cannot  have  the  new  wealth  we  generate  eaten  by  a  vast 
augmentation  of  population:  that  way  lies  stagnation.  We  must 
ensure  the  slowing  down  of  the  growth  of  our  population.  The  target 
of  reducing  the  Net  Reproduction  Rate  to  unit  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  the  fulcrum  around  which  our  hopes  of  development 
revolve. 

For  much  of  the  period  that  our  development  process  has  been  in 
motion,  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  the  environment.  Insufficient 
awareness  of  the  long-term  economic  consequences  of 
environmental  degradation  has  led  to  unthinking  action  which  has 
curtailed  and  sometimes  even  aborted  our  efforts  at  economic 
development.  The  price  for  environmental  damage  will  be  paid,  if 
not  immediately  then  later,  if  not  here  then  elsewhere.  Therefore,  the 
key  to  long-term  development  is  environmentally  safe  development. 
There  is  a  cost  to  environmental  protection.  It  is  a  cost  which  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  total  costing  of  any  project.  By  the  same 
token,  the  benefit  of  environmental  protection  should  also  be  added 
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to  the  benefits  that  flow  from  any  project.  If  the  cost  benefit  analysis 
abstracts  itself  from  the  environmental  dimension,  both  the  costing 
and  the  yield  will  be  wrong.  There  is  a  most  encouraging  increase  of 
awareness  among  political  personalities  and  the  people  in  general  of 
the  need  for  conserving  the  environment.  It  is  an  awareness  we  must 
build  upon. 

We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  meaning  and  functions  and 
methodology  of  planning.  Planning  is  more  than  a  mere  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  competing  budgets  of  different  Ministers  with  the  resources 
available.  Planning  must  be  more  than  just  a  balancing  act.  Planning 
cannot  content  itself  with  extrapolating  into  the  future  the  past 
experience  of  the  relationship  between  resources  and  results.  The 
primary  purpose  of  planning  must  be  to  set  the  goals  the  nation 
needs  and  ensure  that  they  are  achieved.  We  must  work  for 
imaginative,  innovative  ways  of  generating  substantially  higher 
results  from  a  given  quantity  of  resources  than  previously  achieved. 
To  secure  this  there  has  to  be  a  far  greater  meshing  of  minds  of 
economists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientists  and  technologists,  on  the 
other,  to  make  results  an  ever-expanding  function  of  resources. 

All  sections  of  the  country  must  come  together  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  generate  a  strong  collective  will  for  the  achievement  of 
national  objectives.  Planning  must  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  larger 
vision,  of  achieving  ambitious  targets,  of  finding  ways  of  solving 
problems  and  not  being  inhibited  or  overwhelmed  by  them. 
Secondly,  planning  must  be  a  symbiotic  process  of  building  upwards 
from  the  bottom  and  building  downwards  from  the  top.  We  cannot 
content  ourselves  with  decreeing  from  the  Centre  what  should  be 
done  in  500,000  different  villages  spread  across  the  country.  We 
have  to  strengthen  the  machinery  for  district  planning.  We  have  to 
ensure  regular  and  periodical  elections  to  local  bodies  so  that 
grassroots  democracy  thrives  in  conjuction  with  grassroots  planning. 
Also,  real  powers  must  be  vested  in  such  elected  bodies  and  not 
usurped  by  nominated  authorities,  as  is  happening  in  some  places. 

Even  as  Parliamentary  democracy  is  the  best  guarantor  of  sound 
planning  at  the  national  level,  and  democracy  in  State  Legislatures 
the  handmaiden  of  State-level  development,  so  are  elected  local 
bodies  indispensable  to  really  effective  development  at  the  local 
level.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  local  administrations  being 
given  flexibility  in  the  implementation  of  development  programmes 
to  suit  local  needs  and  conditions. 

The  subject  of  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  of  the  Seventh  Plan  is  a 
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vast  one.  Instead  of  reciting  a  litany  of  problems  and  prospects,  I 
thought  I  would  highlight  some  of  the  main  points  of  concern.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  your  views  on  each  of  these  points  and  the  steps 
which  you  would  propose  to  take  the  nation  forward. 

Despite  difficulties  and  setbacks,  the  last  three  years  have 
vindicated  the  basic  validity  of  our  larger  vision.  It  is  a  vision  that 
derives  from  the  great  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  It  is  a  vision  that  has 
inspired  us  for  40  years.  We  shall  become  a  self-reliant  nation.  We 
shall  become  a  modern  nation.  We  shall  be  a  nation  which  harnesses 
the  best  of  science  and  technology  to  the  needs  of  all  our  people, 
particularly  the  poorest.  Some  modifications  and  some  changes  of 
emphasis  are  necessary.  But  whatever  changes  we  make  must  be 
within  the  perspective  we  have  followed  since  Independence. 


Defending  National  Ideals 


I  OFFER  CONGRATULATIONS  to  a  newspaper  which  has  a  special 
place  and  which  completes  25  years  today.  Even  more,  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  my  gratitude  and  good  wishes  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
personalities  in  our  national  life — Shrimati  Aruna  Asaf  Ali.  Her 
courage,  her  transparent  sincerity  and  her  utter  dedication  to  our 
country  and  its  people  are  legendary.  It  was  Arunaji  who  hoisted  the 
tricolour  at  the  Gowalia  Tank  Maidan  in  the  Quit  India  Movement. 
She  continues  to  hold  high  the  banner  of  national  freedom  and 
national  pride. 

Arunaji  has  Just  given  an  account  of  why  and  how  this  journal 
started.  After  the  national  trauma  of  1962,  there  were  many  who 
found  an  opportunity  they  had  long  been  waiting  for  to  attack 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  all  that  he  stood  for.  Arunaji  and  her  associates 
felt  that  that  was  the  time  to  rally  the  nation  behind  him.  So  Patriot 
was  born.  Its  proclaimed  aims  were  to  defend  Nehru’s  vision  of 
freedom,  socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment. 

It  is  not  always  realised  how  much  effort  is  required  to  defend  our 
national  ideals.  We  cannot  assume  that  just  because  the  Constitution 
describes  India  as  a  socialist,  secular,  democratic  republic, 
everybody  accepts  or  follows  secularism  and  socialism— or 
democracy,  for  that  matter. 
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We  all  know  of  the  continuing  threat  to  our  secular  ideal  from 
communal  and  fundamentalist  elements.  They  try  unceasingly  to 
weaken  the  secular  base  of  our  society  by  sowing  suspicion  between 
communities.  Minority  communalists  claim  that  they  have  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  pressures  of  the  majority.  The  majority 
communalists  accuse  the  minority  of  provocation.  Thus  they  feed 
each  other  and  compete  in  spreading  fear  and  distrust. 

Inflammatory  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  our  places  of  worship. 
Strengthened  by  our  national  ideology,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  refuse  to  be  misled.  The  reaction  of  the  people  to  a  recent 
serial  on  television  dealing  with  Partition  riots  is  proof  that  our 
people  have  profound  political  understanding. 

The  people’s  good  sense  is  also  evident  in  Punjab.  The  most 
determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  a  religious  colour  to  the 
political  events  in  Punjab  and  create  an  impression  that  Sikhism  is  in 
danger.  These  efforts  have  come  to  nought.  Extremists  no  longer  use 
the  religious  argument.  It  is  plain  terror  that  they  practise.  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  have  stood  side  by  side  refusing  to  be  separated  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  unity  will  prevail. 
Secularism  will  triumph.  The  terrorists  will  be  defeated. 

The  defence  of  the  socialist  ideal  is  fraught  with  similar  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a  country  like  India  can  solve  its  problems 
only  through  socialism.  Poverty  cannot  be  abolished  in  India  unless 
the  State  assumes  the  responsibility.  Similarly,  the  establishment  of 
advanced  industry  and  the  induction  of  modern  technology  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  State  initiative.  It  is  also  patent  that  India 
cannot  solve  its  problems  by  the  blind  adoption  of  remedies  which 
might  have  worked  elsewhere.  Indian  socialism  can  only  be  Indian. 
But  there  are  some  who  swear  by  borrowed  definitions  of  socialism. 
They  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  belittle  our  programmes.  They 
opposed  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  even  as  they  opposed  Gandhiji.  When 
Indiraji  became  Prime  Minister,  they  started  a  campaign  against  her 
charging  that  she  was  dismantling  Nehru’s  policies.  This  brought 
forth  a  spirited  rejoinder  from  her  at  the  Jaipur  session  of  the  AICC 
when  she  declared  that  people  did  not  have  to  give  her  lessons  in 
understanding  her  father. 

We  see  a  similar  attempt  today.  When  we  introduce  plans  to 
improve  productivity  and  adopt  more  advanced  technology  we  are 
accused  of  jettisoning  socialism.  When  we  want  to  make  the  public 
sector  more  efficient  and  progressive,  we  are  attacked  for  weakening 
the  socialist  commitment. 
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Unfortunately,  several  socialists  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
common  cause  with  avowed  anti-socialists  in  order  to  attack  the 
Congress.  Many  of  these  critics,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Leftism 
also  seem  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  bold  endeavours  made  in  socialist 
countries  to  modernise  their  productive  apparatus  and  make  the 
administrative  and  political  bureaucracies  more  accountable.  It  is 
time  to  appreciate  that  socialism  is  not  a  straitjacket  of  outmoded 
technology  and  rigid  organisational  forms,  that  it  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  the  newest  technological  and  organisational 
innovations. 

We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  basic  national  philosophy 
and  strategic  and  tactical  approaches  to  concrete  problems.  Our  basic 
philosophy  has  deep  roots  in  our  past  and  in  the  profound  thinking 
and  leadership  of  people  like  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  There  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  any  dilution  of  this 
philosophy.  Our  strategy  for  the  modernisation  and  development  of 
our  society  and  economy  admits  of  no  ambiguity.  Our  path  is  clear 
and  our  commitment  unswerving.  In  fulfilling  this  commitment,  our 
tactics  must  take  into  account  the  opportunities  and  challenges  that 
lie  before  us,  and  the  compulsions,  the  changes,  in  all  their 
manifestations,  forced  upon  us. 

The  problems  of  nation-building  have  to  be  seen  in  the  wider 
global  context.  Before  an  audience  such  as  this,  I  do  not  perhaps 
need  to  recapitulate  the  pressure  that  has  been  put  on  us  all  along  to 
give  up  our  independent  policies.  Let  me  declare  here  and  now  that 
we  shall  not  deviate. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake:  the  challenges  that  the  country  faces  are 
no  ordinary  challenges.  There  are  forces  in  the  world  who  want  to 
see  India  falter  and  be  mired  in  internal  squabbles.  There  are  forces 
that  actively  encourage  terrorism.  There  are  forces  that  aim  to  deflect 
us  from  our  chosen  path.  These  forces  must  be  met  squarely.  The 
only  way  to  do  so  is  to  place  national  interest  above  the  interest  of 
group,  class  or  party.  That  is  what  patriotism  means.  Patriotism  may 
be  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  word,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
virtue  that  can  never  become  outdated. 

The  defence  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation  is  vitally 
dependent  upon  a  correct  and  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  character 
of  international  forces.  It  is  surprising  that  this  elementary  truth  is 
forgotten  by  many  when  they  think  and  speak  about  national  issues.  I 
will  give  only  one  example.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  accord  and 
subsequent  action  taken  by  us  have  not  been  analysed  in  the  correct 
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perspective  by  some  because  of  a  failure  to  relate  our  national  unity 
and  integrity  to  the  functioning  of  international  forces.  It  should  have 
been  the  aim  of  progressive  forces,  in  the  media  and  elsewhere,  to 
expose  before  the  public  such  vital  linkages.  There  are  some,  of 
course,  who  understood.  There  are  unfortunately  others  who  should 
know  better  but  have  lacked  either  the  courage  or  the  wisdom  to  do 
so. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  challenge  of  which  I 
spoke  a  moment  ago.  Despite  the  severe  drought,  the  country  is 
poised  for  rapid  and  sustained  growth.  We  need  to  stengthen 
productive  forces  in  the  national  economy,  both  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  problems  of  poverty  and  backwardness  cannot  be 
resolved  without  acceleration  in  growth.  In  the  context  of  the  global 
technological  revolution,  this  dictates  that  even  as  we  remain  true  to 
our  basic  economic  and  social  philosophy,  we  adjust  our  policies  to 
achieve  our  basic  goals  of  self-reliance  and  socialism  and  to  build  a 
new  social  order.  When  one  tries  to  restructure,  one  inevitably 
confronts  vested  interests,  resistance,  strains  and  tensions.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  there  will  be  changes  in  our  social  structure,  in  social, 
economic  and  geographical  mobility.  They  are  a  part  of  the  process 
of  development.  The  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  strengthen  our 
institutional  base.  The  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  give  people 
confidence  in  their  capacity  to  surmount  obstacles.  The  way  to  deal 
with  them  is  to  think  through  seriously  the  logic  of  growth  with 
social  justice  in  the  nineties. 

But  what  do  we  see?  Instead  of  bolstering  the  people’s  strength 
and  courage  to  deal  with  new  challenges,  systematic  efforts  are  being 
made  to  deride  national  achievements.  In  place  of  building  a  climate 
of  confidence  and  optimism,  every  effort  is  made  to  sap  the  morale  of 
the  people  by  resorting  to  the  well-tried  devices  of  disinformation 
and  character  assassination.  Qiches  and  slogans  substitute  for 
serious  thinking.  The  configuration  of  the  social  and  political  forces 
in  1988  takes  one  back  to  1963  when  Patriot  first  appeared.  It  is  for 
the  Patriot  family  to  judge  whether  its  members  have  grasped  the 
threat  to  our  national  endeavour.  It  is  for  them  to  examine  how  they 
have  reacted  to  those  who  are  using  the  slogans  of  democracy  and 
freedom  to  destroy  democracy  and  freedom. 

Yes,  the  Congress  has  weaknesses.  We  do  not  claim  perfection. 
But  what  we  do  claim,  and  we  claim  it  on  the  basis  of  our  history, 
tradition  and  our  present  performance,  is  that  we  are  the  strongest 
national  force  for  India’s  unity  and  integrity  and  for  purposeful  and 
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determined  advance  towards  socialism.  We  cannot  and  shall  not  be 
thwarted  by  any  Rightist  combination,  no  matter  what  its  banner,  no 
matter  what  company  it  keeps.  We  shall  fight,  as  only  an 
organisation  steeled  by  sacrifice  can. 

But  what  can  I  say  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  copyright  to 
progressive  ideology  but  have  forgotten  in  ’88  the  lessons  of  ’77, 
when  the  Right  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  democracy  and  freedom  to 
hide  the  stark  reality  of  reaction?  The  same  warriors  have  re¬ 
appeared.  Some  new  faces  have  been  recruited.  But  their  ideology, 
their  motivation  and  their  commitment  to  reactionary  ends  have  not 
changed.  In  this  situation,  neutrality  can  neither  be  understood  nor 
forgiven. 

We  in  our  Party  and  our  Government  are  confident  of  the 
correctness  of  our  basic  approach  and  the  direction  we  have  taken. 
We  welcome  those  who  share  our  ideology  and  even  those  who  have 
no  basic  disagreement  to  join  hands  with  us  in  our  endeavour  to 
build  a  strong,  modern  and  progressive  India. 

Arunaji,  I  thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
Patriot.  Once  again,  my  good  wishes  to  all  associated  with 
Patriot — a  newspaper  that  has  rendered  useful  service  to  the  national 
ideals. 


A  Radiant  Beacon 


We  have  assembled  here  today  to  pay  our  tributes  to  a 
radiant  beacon  of  human  endeavour.  The  philosophical  views  of  Adi 
Sankaracharya  constitute  the  pinnacle  of  the  world’s  philosophical 
thinking.  He  was  also  a  renowned  exponent  of  the  Advaita  School  of 
Philosophy, 

Just  now  Prof.  Moorthy  and  Dr.  Karan  Singh  explained  to  us  the 
essence  of  Adi  Sankaracharya’ s  life  and  thought.  His  life  was  one  of 
great  achievement,  but  his  personality  was  even  greater.  In  his  short 
life  of  32  years,  his  accomplishments  were  of  several  lifetimes.  He 
was  a  great  thinker  and  a  poet.  His  poetry  has  an  emotional  vigour 
full  of  sweetness.  Today,  in  a  short  while,  we  will  hear  a  recital  of 
his  devotional  poetry  in  the  sweet  voice  of  Shrimati  Subbulakshmi. 

Adi  Sankaracharya  was  a  sanyasi  but  he  was  no  recluse.  He  was 
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devoted  to  action.  He  walked  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  met 
millions  of  persons  and  talked  to  them.  He  was  born  at  Kaladi,  in 
Kerala,  but  he  went  to  Shringeri,  Badrinath,  Puri,  Dwarka,  Srinagar 
and  Kanchi — all  over  India.  His  life  was  linked  with  our  entire 
country.  Wandering  across  the  plains  of  India,  across  its  forests,  its 
deserts,  its  plateaus  and  the  Himalayas,  he  experienced  the  oneness 
of  India  with  his  own  eyes.  Through  his  message  and  his  deeds,  he 
made  this  oneness  a  reality.  In  the  unity  of  India,  he  visualised  the 
integrity  of  the  universe.  In  his  discourses  and  in  his  poetry,  he 
highlighted  this  oneness  of  all  creation.  Through  his  works  we  get  an 
insight  into  the  Universe,  into  the  truth  in  the  cosmos.  He  explains 
profound  thoughts  in  simple  language.  For  centuries,  his  devotional 
poetry  has  been  sung  by  millions. 

In  those  times,  teaching  and  education  knew  no  boundaries. 
People  from  every  corner  of  the  country  went  to  Taxila  (Takshashi- 
la),  Nalanda  and  Kanchipuram.  Even  foreigners  came  to  these  places 
in  an  age  when  travelling  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  People 
covered  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  learning.  In  that  atmosphere 
there  was  no  place  for  restrictiveness  and  narrow  views. 

A  worldview,  a  universal  point  of  view,  arose,  developed  and 
flourished  in  that  environment.  His  message  was  that  the  Brahman  is 
manifest  in  all  and  it  is  above  all  creeds  and  sects.  His  teachings  free 
us  from  the  shackles  of  restrictive  thinking. 

Adi  Sankaracharya  thought  of  all  mankind  as  one.  Racial, 
religious  or  regional  discrimination  was  unacceptable  to  him.  He 
wanted  each  individual  to  develop  the  best  in  himself.  One  is 
wonderstruck  at  the  fearlessness  of  his  concept  of  Maya. 

It  is  an  aspect  of  history  that  whenever  there  is  a  period  of 
darkness,  a  towering  personality  comes  into  being.  A  clue  in  this 
connection  was  given  by  Dr.  Radhakrishnan: 

"Again  and  again,  when  traditionally  accepted  beliefs  become 
inadequate,  nay,  false,  on  account  of  changed  times,  and  the  age 
grows  out  of  patience  with  them,  the  insight  of  a  new  teacher 
supervenes,  stirring  the  depths  of  spiritual  life." 

Sankaracharyaji’s  thought  had  immense  impact  on  the  evolution 
of  our  philosophy.  He  was  a  major  influence  on  India’s  19th  century 
renaissance.  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa,  Shri 
Vivekananda,  Shri  Aurobindo,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  were  all  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  teachings.  Modern  scientists  and  philosophers  have 
been  much  impressed  by  the  great  insights  of  ancient  Indian  thinkers, 
for  example,  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  all  phenomenon  and  all 
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experience.  Such  unfragmented  vistas  of  thought  emanated  from  the 
outlook  enunciated  by  Adi  Sankara  and  our  other  ancient  seers. 

We  are  increasingly  realising  that  the  arrogance  and  omnipotence 
of  knowledge,  both  scientific  and  technological,  must  be  tamed  by  a 
spiritual  mind.  Only  when  science  is  fused  with  spirituality,  will 
humanity  survive.  As  Voltaire  said,  "The  more  I  read,  the  more  I 
meditate,  the  more  I  acquire,  the  more  I  am  enabled  to  affirm  that  I 
know  nothing".  Dr.  .Karan  Singhji  mentioned  the  cleaning  of  the 
Ganga;  it  is  in  essence  symbolic.  Although  we  set  out  physically  to 
clean  the  Ganga,  the  message  is  precisely  what  you  have  said.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  made  a  new  Department  of  Human 
Resource  Development  to  get  back  to  our  traditional  system  of 
values,  our  moral  and  spiritual  values— of  Truth,  of  viewing 
humanity  as  one  family,  of  Non-violence— the  values  given  to  us  by 
Adi  Sankara,  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji. 

These  values  are  even  more  relevant  in  today’s  world  where 
science  and  technology  suck  us  into  a  materialistic,  military  value 
system.  The  message  of  Adi  Sankara  in  this  environment  is  even 
more  relevant  and  it  will  remain  relevant  for  ever.  It  gives  a  basic 
reference  point  for  a  human  being’s  inner  development.  This  is  the 
perennial  message  of  the  Sankara  Jayanti. 


India — Forty 


For  NINE  MONTHS  now  since  the  historic  commemoration  of  the 
Quit  India  Movement  at  the  Gowalia  Tank,  we  have  been  celebrating 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our  Independence.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  this  has  been  a  profoundly  moving  and  an  educative 
experience.  I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
and  thanking  all  those  who  have  made  such  a  success  of  these 
commemorative  events. 

For  all  our  people,  and  especially  the  youth  born  after 
Independence  who  constitute  approximately  three-quarters  of  our 
population,  the  historic  saga  of  the  freedom  struggle  has  been 
brought  alive  once  again.  We  decided  early  in  our  deliberations  that 
the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  would  not  only  be  a 
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nostalgic  remembrance  of  things  past  and  a  homage  to  the  heroes 
and  the  heroines  who  have  gone,  but  it  should  be  an  occasion  for 
activity,  for  events  of  a  most  immediate  and  profound  relevance  for 
the  needs  of  our  country  today.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
received  reflecting  the  glorious  diversity  of  our  country  and  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  our  civilisation. 

We  decided  to  categorise  these  proposals  into  four  groups.  The 
first  category  are  those  proposals  which  we  felt  were  of  a  highly 
relevant  or  unique  character,  to  be  directly  supervised  by  the 
Implementation  Committee. 

The  second  category  are  those  proposals  which  are  necessary  and 
relevant  but  which  would  be  best  implemented  by  the  Central 
Government  or  the  State  Government,  with  the  Implementation 
Committee  playing  a  nodal  role  in  co-ordinating  the  activities.  The 
third  category  are  the  proposals  to  be  directly  implemented  by  the 
bodies  concerned  with  encouragement  from  the  Implementation 
Committee,  but  with  low  financing.  The  fourth  category  are  those 
proposals  which  were  not  to  be  pursued  for  various  reasons,  either 
that  they  just  took  too  long,  they  would  take  over  two  years  to 
implement  or  they  overlapped  with  the  other  programmes,  or  the 
investment  required  was  much  too  great. 

Through  this  rational  methodology,  the  Implementation  Commit¬ 
tee  has  concentrated  on  certain  key  areas  and  it  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  energising  action  by  the  Central  Government,  by  the 
State  Governments  and  by  others.  The  report  before  us  indicates  the 
degree  of  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  fulfilling  these  objectives 
that  were  set  by  the  National  Committee.  Many  events  have 
generated  mass  public  participation.  They  have  generated  a  new 
awareness  of  the  historic  significance  of  our  Independence  Move¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  country,  young  men  and  women  have  acquired 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  profound  values  which  were  embodied 
in  our  freedom  struggle  which  were  symbolised  by  Gandhiji,  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  by  many  of  the  other  stalwarts  of  our  freedom 
struggle. 

Truth  and  non-violence,  tolerance  and  compassion,  of  one 
humanity,  of  one  world — these  are  the  values  which  have  been 
invoked  for  the  new  generation  of  Indians.  As  the  country  moves 
towards  the  next  century,  it  does  so  with  assurance,  with  a  backing 
of  an  unbroken  civilisation  of  five  thousand  years.  By  and  large,  we 
have  done  well,  but  there  are  no  excuses  for  complacency. 

This  is  the  third  meeting  of  the  National  Committee,  and  it  should 
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be  an  occasion  for  soul-searching  and  some  constructive  self- 
criticism.  Each  of  us  can  immediately  identify  something  which 
might  have  been  done  better.  More  improvement  is  required  in  some 
areas,  but  we  should  really  look  at  the  past  more  for  correcting  the 
future  rather  than  dissecting  the  past.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  centenary  year  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  will  be  starting  in  a  few 
months  and  we  can  look  at  it  with  the  experience  that  we  have 
gained  working  during  this  past  year.  We  are  now  geared  with  this 
experience  for  the  centenary  celebrations  of  one  of  our  greatest 
leaders  who  preferred  to  think  of  himself  as  the  first  servant  of  the 
Indian  people.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  greatest  contribution  was  the 
,  modernisation  of  the  Indian  mind,  his  insistence  that  while  basic 
principles  have  eternal  verity,  our  duty  is  not  blind  implementation 
but  intelligent  application  to  changing  circumstances.  Till  the  end, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  remained  an  effervescent  spirit,  a  restless  inquiring 
mind,  a  soul  in  search  of  perfection.  So  whatever  specific  projects  or 
programmes  we  devise  for  the  Nehru  centenary,  must  contribute 
towards  the  awakening  of  the  Indian  mind,  towards  restoring  to 
Indian  civilisation  those  qualities  of  innovation  and  daring  which  not 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  took  us  to  the  forefront  of  world 
civilisations. 

As  we  go  into  the  next  year,  we  should  also  think  of  the  other 
centenaries  that  fall  during  this  year;  perhaps  the  two  that  we  need  to 
flag  immediately  are  those  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  who  was  also  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,and  Shri  G.V.  Mavalankar,  our 
first  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha.  We  should  see  how  we  could  fit 
programmes  in  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  work  that  these  two  great 
people  have  done.  We  have  also  lost  Badshah  Khan  during  this  year 
and  perhaps  the  Committee  could  also  think  of  what  can  be  done  to 
commemorate  Shri  Badshah  Khan.  We  must  remember  these  great 
freedom  fighters  and  builders  of  modern  India. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  third  meeting  of  the  National  Committee. 
You  have  come  from  every  corner  of  the  country  and  we  look 
forward  to  your  assessment  of  the  progress  we  have  made  and  your 
suggestions  for  what  should  be  done  for  the  coming  years. 


Restore  India’s  Glory 


My  CONGRATULATIONS  to  you  on  Independence  Day  today. 
The  monsoon  has  been  very  good  this  year.  I  want  to  congratulate  all 
our  farmers,  farm  labourers,  brothers  and  sisters,  because  after  many 
years  we  have  had  such  a  monsoon. 

On  this  day,  we  have  to  think  of  the  future  and  also,  look  back.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  to  see  where  we  have  to  take  the  country,  how 
we  have  to  carry  our  people  forward,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  ponder  over  the  difficulties  we  have  emerged  out  of,  and  how  we 
can  improve  things  in  future. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  last  four  years,  one  thing  that  we 
notice  is  the  economic  improvement  in  the  country.  We  have  to 
recall  that  the  monsoon  was  very  bad  in  1984  and  1985.  Then  there 
was  drought  in  1986  and  last  year’s  drought  was  the  worst  in  living 
memory.  Yet,  the  country  steadily  moved  forward. 

Last  year,  we  fought  the  drought  with  all  our  strength.  From 
Delhi,  from  the  Centre,  we  paid  early  attention  to  it  and  initiated 
strong  measures.  Our  effort  was  to  see  that  as  far  as  the  drought  was 
concerned  we  should  not  bring  politics  into  it  and  that  our  attention 
should  be  focussed  on  the  people  who  were  suffering  under  drought 
and  needed  relief.  We  devoted  last  year  to  this  and  our  entire 
attention  was  concentrated  on  those  people.  India  came  out  of  this 
drought  and  the  pace  of  our  development  did  not  halt,  although  it 
slowed  down  a  bit.  We  did  move  forward  and  with  strength. 

The  world  was  a  witness  to  how  India  faced  the  drought  and  it 
realised  that  India  had  become  a  strong  country  capable  of  facing 
major  calamities.  The  world  also  realised  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  suppress  India  or  stop  it  from  forging  ahead. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  those  who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  job 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  drought — whether  they  were  in 
politics,  administration  or  in  any  voluntary  organisation.  Above  all,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  our  farmers  and  farm  labourers  who  faced 
the  drought  with  determination.  As  I  said,  even  though  the  country 
was  reeling  under  drought,  its  pace  of  development  could  not  be 
halted.  The  country  moved  ahead  even  under  those  conditions.  The 
performance  of  our  infrastructure  was  very  good.  Likewise,  the 
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process  of  industrialisation  continued  at  a  fast  pace  and  we  did  not 
allow  it  to  falter. 

For  the  first  time,  the  country  came  out  of  such  a  difficult  period 
and  the  pace  of  development  did  not  suffer.  For  the  first  time,  we  did 
not  go  to  others  with  a  begging-bowl.  That  we  were  able  to  achieve 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  pride.  We  were  able  to  do  it  because  of  the 
work  done  by  Panditji  and  Indiraji  during  the  last  40  years— the  result 
of  which  we  see  today.  Even  while  passing  through  difficult  times, 
there  was  no  slackening  of  attention  we  devoted  to  the  poor.  We 
reinforced  our  programmes  of  poverty  alleviation,  programmes  for 
women,  for  development  of  children  and  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  We  worked  for  the  rapid  and  effective 
implementation  of  these  programmes.  Never  before  have  so  much  of 
resources  been  invested  in  poverty  alleviation  programmes  as  had 
been  done  during  these  years. 

Even  so,  sometimes  certain  painful  incidents  occur.  A  few  days 
back,  a  major  incident  occurred  in  Jehanabad.  It  brought  down  the 
prestige  of  the  entire  country.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  incidents.  I  am  aware  that  our  laws  have  their 
lacunae  and  we  are  unable  to  take  the  kind  of  action  we  would  like 
to.  If  need  be,  we  will  change  the  laws  to  ensure  that  such  incidents 
are  not  repeated  and  that  the  guilty  are  swiftly  and  suitably  punished. 
Similarly,  we  have  to  ensure  that  our  minorities  get  full  opportunity 
to  progress  and  make  their  contribution  to  nation-building.  Our 
weaker  sections  also  require  help  and  we  will  provide  it  to  them.  We 
have  to  ensure  that  the  backward  classes  in  our  country  are 
strengthened  and  that  they  get  an  opportunity  to  progress. 

Our  economic  position  has  become  strong  and,  during  these 
years,  we  have  also  strengthened  the  country  politically.  You  may 
recall  how  the  country  was  placed  three-and-a-half  years  ago  in 
November  1984.  You  will  recall  that  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  it  and 
the  single  question  that  agitated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
was— what  will  happen  to  the  country;  will  India  remain  united  or 
disintegrate?  Indiraji  had  been  assassinated,  there  were  riots  in  Delhi, 
the  conditions  in  Punjab  were  bad,  there  were  agitations  in  Assam 
and  Mizoram,  terrorism  stalked  Tripura  and  a  new  agitation  had 
started  in  the  Darjeeling  hills  of  West  Bengal.  In  the  south,  the 
people  were  concerned  because  of  the  serious  Tamil  problem  in  Sri 
Lanka. 

When  we  look  around  us  today,  we  find  a  great  improvement. 
There  has  been  an  Accord  with  Sri  Lanka  which  we  hope  will  soon 
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be  fully  implemented.  Meanwhile,  the  concern  among  the  people  in 
South  India  has  been  removed.  Peace  has  come  to  Darjeeling 
following  an  agreement.  There  has  been  a  settlement  in  Tripura 
bringing  terrorism  to  an  end.  Peace  has  been  restored  in  Mizoram 
and  also  in  Assam.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  Punjab  situation 
though  not  to  the  desired  extent.  When  we  compare  the  Punjab  of 
1984  with  the  Punjab  of  1988,  we  see  the  difference.  The  same  old 
feelings  are  no  longer  there.  Today  the  administration  is  firmly 
moving  ahead  together  with  the  people  of  Punjab  who  .have  stood  up 
firmly  for  the  country  and  everyone  in  Punjab  is  determinedly  facing 
the  challenge  of  extremism  and  terrorism. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  if  we  want,  we  can  act  firmly  and 
show  a  firm  hand.  The  "Operation  Black  Thunder"  showed  to  all  of 
us  and  to  the  whole  world  that  India’s  security  forces  can  act  firmly 
and  with  great  discipline.  It  also  proved  that  the  terrorists  are  mere 
terrorists  and  that  religion  finds  no  place  in  their  hearts.  The  kind  of 
things  they  did  in  that  holy  place,  have  perhaps  never  before  been 
indulged  in  in  any  sacred  place  in  the  country.  We  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  such  desecration  of  a  holy  place  and,  I  hope,  we  never  have  to 
see  such  a  thing  in  future. 

We  are  taking  swift  action  to  secure  our  borders  to  prevent 
infiltration  and  control  terrorists.  We  regret  that  terrorists  are  still 
getting  help  from  across  the  border.  We  hope  that  those  helping  the 
terrorists  will  soon  realise  the  seriousness  of  their  mistake.  We 
would  not  like  to  take  any  action  that  may  force  them  to  repent  later. 

During  these  years,  we  have  totally  changed  the  country’s  spirit. 
The  depressing  dark  clouds  of  1984  prevail  no  more.  Today,  people 
find  a  strong  country  forging  steadily  ahead  with  pride.  Today,  no 
one  raises  the  question  of  disintegration  of  the  country  because  India 
has  proved  to  the  world  that  it  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  weakened 
by  anyone. 

But,  there  is  a  weakness  which  we  have  to  completely  eliminate. 
We  have  to  destroy  the  communal  forces.  We  have  to  ensure  that 
secularism  is  strengthened  and  that  no  one  mixes  religion  with 
politics.  If  a  law  is  required  or  any  other  action  is  called  for,  we  will 
do  that.  But  we  will  fight  the  communal  forces  with  all  our  strength. 

Our  endeavour  will  be  to  unite  all  those  who  want  to  fight 
communalism  and  carry  them  together  to  fight  these  forces.  It  is  our 
constant  endeavour  that  the  spirit  of  amity  among  religions 
prevailing  in  India,  is  not  only  maintained  but  strengthened. 

We  have  also  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  India’s  security. 
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Today,  our  armed  forces  are  stronger  than  ever  before.  We  are  today 
capable  of  facing  aggression  from  any  side.  This  was  never  the  case 
earlier.  We  have  provided  a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  defence  research 
and  development  and  to  technology  and  science.  For  the  first  time, 
our  defence  technology  has  forged  ahead  and  is  now  comparable  to 
that  of  the  advanced  countries.  In  many  areas  we  are  on  a  level  with 
them  and  we  hope  that  in  the  coming  years  we  will  strongly  move 
ahead  in  this  direction  and  show  to  the  world  that  India  can  fully 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  can  totally  face  any  challenge.  No  one  can 
deviate  us  from  our  path. 

On  this  day,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  armed  forces  for  their  discipline,  their  perseverance  and  for 
their  determination.  It  is  due  to  their  strength  that  we  sleep 
peacefully  every  night. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  have  taken  the  prestige  of  India  to  great 
heights  in  the  world  during  these  years.  We  desire  friendship  with 
all.  We  desire  that  the  whole  world  is  enveloped  in  the  spirit  of 
humanism  and  unity  so  that  we  are  able  to  devote  ourselves  to 
poverty  alleviation  and  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  weaker  sections. 

We  wish  that  the  ideals  of  Mahatma  Gandhi — the  ideals  of 
ahimsa  and  tolerance — spread  throughout  the  world.  We  have  made 
every  endeavour  to  propagate  these  principles  to  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Through  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  we  have  carried  this 
spirit  to  101  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  moved  even  farther  to 
carry  this  spirit  even  to  those  countries  which  did  not  subscribe  to 
these  principles.  These  principles  have  also  made  an  impact  on  the 
great  powers.  We  hope  to  move  ahead  on  this  path  with  greater 
determination  and  create  in  the  world  a  new  environment  of  peace, 
tolerance,  unity  of  mankind  and  progress.  This  was  the  path  shown 
to  us  by  Pt.  Nehru  and  by  Indiraji.  We  will  not  deviate  from  this  path 
and  will  move  ahead  with  determination. 

We  desire  friendship  with  all  our  neighbouring  countries.  We 
wish  that  all  of  us  co-operate  to  work  for  the  development  of  our 
peoples.  We  initiated  this  co-operation  through  the  SAARC  and  the 
movement  has  progressed  well.  There  are  still  many  problems  and 
the  path  is  not  easy,  but  the  difficulties  are  not  of  our  making.  We 
have  friendship  in  our  hearts  and  we  have  tolerance.  We  want  our 
region  to  be  strong,  and  we  will  strive  hard  to  this  end. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  a  conflict  has  been  going  on  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  We  are  happy  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  and  that  peace 
will  be  restored  there.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  Agreement 
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reached  in  Geneva  is  implemented  and  that  there  is  no  deviation 
from  it.  If  the  Agreement  fails,  it  will  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the 
entire  region.  We  hope  that  all  the  concerned  parties  will  observe  the 
Geneva  Agreement. 

There  is  today  only  one  part  of  the  globe — South  Africa — where 
racial  discrimination  is  still  practised.  India,  even  before  Independ¬ 
ence,  came  out  against  apartheid,  under  the  leadership  of  Gandhiji 
and  later  under  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Even  today,  we  are  raising  our 
voice  with  all  our  strength  to  end  apartheid.  We  will  not  rest  till 
apartheid  is  ended,  till  slavery  is  banished  from  the  world. 

Similarly,  India  is  also  firmly  supporting  the  Palestinian  move¬ 
ment.  We  would  like  an  agreement  to  be  reached  so  that  Palestinians 
find  a  home  and  return  to  their  motherland.  We  want  peace  to  return 
to  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  poverty  has  to  be  removed  and  if  weaker  nations  have  to 
progress,  then  it  is  essential  to  have  nuclear  disarmament.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  raised  its  voice  in  favour  of  nuclear 
disarmament  as  strongly  as  India.  For  the  first  time,  an  Action  Plan 
was  presented  to  the  United  Nations  which  would  lead  to  disarma¬ 
ment  and  peace  throughout  the  world.  For  the  first  time  we  presented 
a  programme  to  secure  everyone’s  co-operation.  We  hope  that 
nations  will  soon  veer  round  and  accept  our  plan.  We  know  that  it 
cannot  be  achieved  quickly.  This  is  not  an  easy  path. 

About  40  years  ago,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  framed  a  new  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  principles  enunciated  by  Gandhiji.  About  30 
years  ago  Panditji  had  raised  the  flag  of  Non-alignment.  Today  we 
find  that  for  the  first  time  there  has  been  some  action  on 
Disarmament  and  on  Non-alignment.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  years  after 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  raised  the  question  of  Disarmament,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  destroying  nuclear  weapons.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  an  easy  path.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  complete  the 
course  quickly.  But  we  realise  that  if  there  has  to  be  peace  in  the 
world  and  if  countries  like  India  have  to  progress  and  become  strong, 
and  above  all  if  the  poor  peoples  of  the  world  have  to  be  uplifted, 
then  we  have  to  cease  spending  funds  on  weapons  and  divert  those 
resources  to  eradicate  poverty  and  uplift  humanity.  We  are  moving 
firmly  in  this  direction  and  we  will  not  allow  any  infirmity  to  creep 
in.  India’s  stock  has  risen  high  in  the  world.  The  country  has  earned 
recognition  and  has  participated  in  many  major  world  decisions.  We 
hope  that  in  the  coming  years  also  India  will  continue  to  play  its  role 
in  world  affairs.  We  will  carry  the  traditional  spirit  of  India  to  the 
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entire  world,  because  only  then  will  we  be  able  to  carve  out  the  right 
path  and  reach  the  principles  and  ideology  of  Gandhiji  to  all  corners 
of  the  world. 

Today,  on  15th  August,  we  have  to  look  to  the  future.  We  have  to 
recognise  the  challenges  before  the  country.  There  are  many 
challenges  but  if  I  were  to  list  them,  I  would  rate  poverty  and 
unemployment  as  the  main  challenges,  followed  by  the  task  to  make 
our  country  great  and  to  take  it  to  the  summit  of  glory  where  it  was 
before  the  country  was  enslaved.  We  have  to  do  a  lot  to  remove 
poverty.  We  have  initiated  many  programmes,  but  a  lot  more  has  to 
be  done.  If  we  have  to  remove  poverty  and  provide  employment,  we 
have  first  to  look  at  our  villages.  When  we  look  at  rural  India,  we 
have  to  look  at  the  farmers  and  farm  labourers  who  face  enormous 
difficulties.  Our  effort  is  that,  before  anything  else,  we  should  help 
this  sector  to  progress.  If  we  really  have  to  develop  agriculture,  we 
have  to  pay  serious  attention  to  land  reforms.  If  land  reforms  are  not 
implemented  particularly  in  eastern  India,  the  green  revolution  will 
not  be  able  to  reach  there.  We  will  look  at  this  problem  seriously  and 
try  to  resolve  it. 

We  have  found  that  over  the  years  we  had  the  same  agricultural 
plan  for  farmers  of  the  plains,  for  the  hills,  for  desert  areas  and  the 
south.  We  have  changed  all  that.  We  have  divided  the  country  into 
15-16  agroclimatic  zones.  We  are  now  minutely  examining  the 
problems  that  the  farmers  face— what  kind  of  soil  they  have,  what  are 
their  irrigation  needs,  how  much  fertiliser,  what  seeds  they  require 
and  the  crops  they  should  sow.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  examining 
all  this  minutely.  We  hope  that  this  year  our  agricultural  sector 
makes  fast  progress.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  raise  our  level  of 
production  and  return  to  the  targets  we  fixed  three  years  ago,  because 
only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  help  our  farmers  and  farm  labourers. 

We  are  also  faced  with  another  enormous  problem.  During  the 
last  40-50  years, our  population  has  increased  tremendously.  While  a 
lot  of  development  has  taken  place,  we  find  that  where  three-four 
persons  subsisted  on  a  bigha  of  land,  there  are  30-40  persons  living 
off  the  same  land  now.  Agricultural  land  has  been  utilised  for 
constructing  roads,  hospitals,  schools  and  other  institutions.  A  lot  of 
development  has  taken  place  but  in  the  process  land  has  become 
scarce.  What  we  have  to  think  about  is  how  many  people  can  subsist 
on  land.  We  have  also  to  consider  how  others  can  be  provided 
employment.  What  is  most  essential  is  that  employment  has  to  be 
provided  in  the  village  itself.  We  have  to  remove  unemployment  and 
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we  have  to  begin  with  the  villages.  This  is  what  we  are  striving  to 
do.  We  have  to  see  how  value  addition  to  the  farmer’s  produce  can 
take  place;  that  the  produce  is  processed,  sells  better  and  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  good  price.  We  have  to  establish  small  processing 
plants.  Our  endeavour  would  be  to  introduce  the  produce  of  Indian 
farmers  to  the  whole  world  and  export  our  fruit,  vegetables  and 
foodgrains.  We  have,  in  the  Government,  given  special  attention  to 
this.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  rapid  development 
especially  in  the  backward  and  rural  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  to  ensure  faster  industrialisation 
because  without  it  employment  cannot  be  generated  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  cannot  be  removed.  We  have  to  identify  new  areas  of 
employment.  The  world  is  changing.  A  lot  of  changes  have  taken 
place  in  industry  as  also  in  the  lifestyles.  We  have  to  keep  pace  with 
it  and  to  find  out  new  areas  of  employment.  We  have  moved  fast  in 
this  direction  also  and  hope  that  in  the  coming  months  and  years  we 
will  find  a  sea-change  in  the  country,  so  that  the  country  gets 
stronger.  Our  poor  and  our  youth  will  find  employment  and  we  will 
be  able  to  move  rapidly  ahead. 

There  is  a  great  drawback  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
overcome.  I  receive  many  complaints  that  our  programmes  do  not 
fully  reach  the  grassroots  level  in  rural  areas.  We  have  to  think  why 
this  happens.  I  had  had  many  meetings  and  debated  the  matter  for 
hours.  It  then  became  clear  that  unless  we  made  our  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions  stronger  and  handed  over  responsibility  to  the  people 
down  below,  nothing  could  be  achieved.  Gandhiji  had  said  this  very 
clearly.  He  had  said  that  his  concept  of  Swaraj  did  not  mean  that 
power  should  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Rather  it  meant  that 
the  people  should  have  the  capability  to  check  misuse  of  power.  This 
is  what  we  also  want  to  do.  If  it  requires  a  change  in  the  law  or  even 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  we  will  certainly  do  it  and  leave 
no  lacunae.  We  will  see  that  power  vests  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
because  we  know  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  success  of 
our  programmes  and  to  take  them  to  the  masses. 

When  we  look  towards  the  future,  our  thoughts  turn  to  our  nation 
and  our  country.  We  have  to  consider  what  kind  of  India  we  would 
like  to  make.  We  shall  remove  poverty  and  we  shall  eliminate 
unemployment,  but  in  what  images  shall  we  mould  our  country?  Our 
endeavour  should  be  to  take  the  country  to  the  heights  to  which  it 
belonged  about  250-300  years  ago,  before  people  from  different 
corners  of  the  world  set  out  to  discover  India.  We  shall  be  able  to 
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achieve  this  only  when  we  strengthen  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India 
and  battle  with  all  those  who  wish  to  weaken  the  country.  India  will 
be  strong  only  when  every  part  of  the  nation  is  strong.  India  will 
remain  strong  only  when  the  Centre  remains  strong.  We  will  see  that 
no  one  is  able  to  weaken  the  Centre  and  that  the  Centre  remains 
strong.  We  together  carry  on  our  shoulders  the  country’s  heritage. 
All  of  us  are  carrying  forward  the  traditions  of  Gandhiji,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  Indiraj i.  We  have  to  ensure  that  we  follow  their 
principles  and  their  ideals.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  is  we  who  have  to  find  answers  to  the  problems  facing  us 
today.  We  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  answers  in  history.  We  have  to 
carve  out  our  own  path  with  courage  and  determination.  We  have  to 
remember  that,  if  need  be,  we  will  have  to  make  sacrifices.  Gandhiji 
made  the  sacrifice,  Panditji  made  sacrifices  and  Indiraji  sacrificed 
herself.  All  of  us  should  be  ready  for  whatever  sacrifices  are  to  be 
made.  I  am  also  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  make  the  country  strong, 
to  make  it  go  forward,  to  take  it  to  the  pinnacle  and  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  world. 

Let  all  of  us  pledge  today  that  we  will  eradicate  poverty  and 
unemployment  from  the  country,  make  India  great  and  be  ready  for 
whatever  sacrifices  are  required.  Today,  on  1 5th  August,  I  pledge 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort  that  together  we  will  restore  India 
to  its  glory. 


Three  Pillars  of  Our  Nation 


Governor,  HON’BLE  speaker,  Chief  Minister,  distinguished 
speakers.  Legislators,  past  and  present,  friends: 

I  extend  to  all  of  you  and  the  great  and  noble  people  of  the  State 
of  Maharashtra,  my  heartiest  greetings  and  good  wishes  on  the 
auspicious  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Maharashtra 
Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  a  celebration  in  which  all  those  parts  of 
the  erstwhile  Bombay  province  also  take  part,  for  the  ambit  of  the 
Bombay  Legislative  Assembly,  which  came  into  existence  in  1937, 
extended  beyond  today’s  Maharashtra,  even  as  parts  of  today’s 
Maharashtra  were  not  then  covered  by  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Assembly.  It  is  a  celebration  in  which  all  the  people  of  India 
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participate,  as  Maharashtra  and  its  capital  Bombay  have  always  been 
open  to  all  of  India.  Indeed,  the  city  of  Bombay  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
microcosm  of  India  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  coming 
here  in  search  of  new  vistas,  new  horizons  and  new  opportunities. 

The  Bombay  Legislative  Assembly  in  1937  represented  an 
imperfect  and  a  limited  democracy.  The  first  to  recognise  the 
limitations  were  B.G.  Kher  and  his  colleagues,  who  entered  the 
Assembly  with  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  limitations 
and  imperfections  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  earliest  motions  brought  to  the  Assembly  denounced  the 
India  Act  of  1935  as  "wholly  unsatisfactory"  and  demanded  "a 
Constitution  framed  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  on  the  basis 
of  adult  franchise".  Yet,  even  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
colonial  system,  the  Bombay  Legislative  Assembly  gave  early 
evidence  of  the  radical  social  transformation  which  independent 
India  would  seek  to  secure.  The  Tenancy  and  Agricultural  Lands  Bill 
1946  was  one  such  legislation. 

After  Independence,  the  Bombay  Legislative  Assembly,  which  in 
1960  became  the  Maharashtra  Legislative  Assembly,  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the  country  of  political  stability 
based  on  popular  participation,  economic  development  nourished  by 
the  people’s  will  and  social  transformation  rooted  in  democratic 
consensus.  The  Assembly  became  the  nursery  for  some  of  the  most 
prominent  national  leaders  including  Shri  Morarji  Desai,  who  served 
as  Prime  Minister  for  two  years  and  the  late  Shri  Yashwant  Rao 
Chavan,  whose  defence  of  India  during  one  of  the  most  painful 
crises  of  our  independence  evoked  nationwide  memories  of  that 
great  son  of  Maharashtra,  Chhatrapati  Shivaji.  It  was  also  the  home 
of  G.V.  Mavalankar  who,  from  the  Chairmanship  of  this  House, 
went  on  to  become  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  laying  down  the  norms  and  conventions,  the 
procedures  and  rulings  which  have  given  dignity  and  decorum  to  our 
Parliamentary  institutions.  We  must,  on  this  occasion,  also  pay 
tribute  to  Shri  V.P.  Naik  who,  for  over  a  decade,  guided  Maharashtra 
to  progress  and  prosperity  and  to  Shri  Ambedkar  who  is  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Constitution  which  guides  us  today. 

We  can  take  legitimate  pride  in  having  secured  for  India  world¬ 
wide  recognition  as  the  world’s  largest  democracy  through  the 
crucial  formative  decades  after  Independence.  We,  the  people  of 
India  and  the  leaders  of  the  freedom  movement,  never  had  any  doubt 
that  as  a  nation  and  as  a  civilisation  we  are  eminently  fitted  for 
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democracy  to  flourish  in  India.  But  few  outside  shared  our 
confidence.  They  pointed  to  the  immense  diversity  of  India  and 
predicted  that  the  nation  would  soon  fall  apart.  They  pointed  to  our 
many  religious  communities  and  said  that  religious  fratricide  would 
reduce  our  country  to  a  communal  cauldron.  They  pointed  to  the 
persistence  of  caste-based  prejudices  and  discrimination,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  casteism  would  either  lead  to  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the 
many  or  disintegration  of  our  society  itself.  But  their  predictions 
were  circumscribed  by  the  small  size  of  their  countries,  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  experience,  and  by  the  short-sightedness  of  their 
perspectives.  On  all  counts,  our  democracy  has  proved  the  Cassan- 
dras  of  pessimism  wrong.  Our  diversity  is  not  our  weakness  but  our 
strength.  Our  democracy  flourishes  precisely  because  it  respects  our 
diversity,  indeed  it  rejoices  in  our  diversity.  We  have  the  good  sense 
and  self-confidence  to  recognise  that  the  assertion  of  an  ethnic  or 
linguistic  or  cultural  identity  is  not  incompatible  with  the  larger 
loyalty  to  the  nation.  The  kind  of  communalism  which  afflicted  our 
country  before  Independence  and  led  to  the  partition  of  the  country 
was  not  a  consequence  of  what  we  are,  but  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
divide  and  rule. 

Independent  India  has  a  proud  record  of  secularism,  despite  the 
mischief  and  mayhem  and  murder  resorted  to  by  fanatics  and 
extremists.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  India  have 
demonstrated  their  faithful  adherence  to  our  ancient  precept  Sarva 
Dharma  Sambhaava.  The  most  eloquent  testament  of  the  deep 
secularism  of  our  people  is  the  total  failure  of  terrorists  and 
extremists  in  Punjab  to  provoke  a  communal  conflagration.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  gravest  provocation,  the  people  of  Punjab 
in  hundreds  of  homes,  thousands  of  villages,  in  the  farms,  in  the 
cities,  have  set  before  India  and  the  world  a  noble  example  of 
brotherhood  and  togetherness.  As  for  caste-based  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  India  gave  the  entire  world  the  lead  in  affirmative 
action  in  favour  of  those  who  for  centuries  had  faced  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  oppression  and  exploitation.  We  were  the  first  in  the 
world  to  give  reservations  to  weaker  sections  in  order  to  ensure 
protection  to  those  sections  of  our  society  which  have  been 
depressed  and  deprived. 

In  successive  elections  to  Parliament  and  the  State  Assemblies  our 
people  have  shown  great  maturity,  deep  understanding  of  issues  and 
a  determination  to  test  performance  against  promise.  But  have  our 
legislators  demonstrated  an  equal  sense  of  responsibility  and 
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maturity  in  the  discharge  of  their  democratic  functions?  Sadly,  there 
is  a  disturbing  deterioration  in  standards  that  our  elected  Houses 
seem  to  demonstrate.  Democracy  is  grievously  injured  when  micro¬ 
phones  are  ripped  out,  and  members  move  into  the  well  of  the 
House.  Democracy  is  in  danger  when  papers  are  snatched  from  other 
members,  when  books  are  flung  across  the  House,  when  the  rulings* 
of  the  Chair  are  flouted,  when  lung  power  becomes  a  substitute  for 
reasoned  debate.  Democracy  is  grievously  injured  when  legislators 
take  to  the  streets  and  seek  by  gimmicks  to  secure  what  they  have 
failed  to  get  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Compared  to  many  other  legislatures  and  even  our  Parliament  in 
recent  days,  the  Maharashtra  Legislative  Assembly  has  conducted 
itself  with  dignity  and  decorum.  The  institutions  of  our  democracy 
are,  however,  interlinked  and  cannot  flourish  as  isolated  islands. 
What  happens  in  one  House  can  spread  to  the  other.  We  must  see 
that  the  highst  standards  are  maintained  right  across  the  nation. 
Therefore  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  distinguished 
Legislature  would  serve  a  national  purpose  if  it  focuses  attention  of 
all  our  Legislatures  and  the  Parliament  on  the  indispensable  need  for 
democratic  rectitude.  For,  as  Gandhiji  has  said: 

"Evolution  of  democracy  is  not  possible  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
hear  the  other  side.  We  shut  the  doors  of  reason  when  we  refuse  to 
listen  to  our  opponents...  if  intolerance  becomes  a  habit,  we  run  the 
risk  of  missing  the  Truth." 

Those  of  our  legislators  in  State  Assemblies  or  in  Parliament  who 
make  up  for  their  lack  of  support  from  the  people  by  unruly 
indiscipline  in  the  House,  they  and  their  supporters  in  the  media, 
should  ponder  on  the  harm  they  do  to  our  great  institutions  of 
democracy  in  seeking  petty  political  advantage, and  narrow  partisan 
gains  through  disruption  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Jawahar- 
lal  Nehru  said,  the  less  we  impose  discipline  and  the  more  the 
self-discipline,  the  higher  is  the  development  of  democracy. 

In  the  last  forty  years,  we  have  achieved  a  measure  of  success  in 
running  the  institutions  of  democracy  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States. 
However,  at  the  local  levels,  in  the  districts  and  in  the  sub-districts, 
Panchayati  Raj  is  still  to  take  firm  roots.  In  most  parts  of  the  country, 
elections  to  local  bodies  are  neither  regular  nor  periodic.  Even  in 
Maharashtra,  where  elected  local  bodies  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
political  scene,  there  is  much  scope  for  devolving  meaningful 
powers,  augmenting  finances,  making  structural  changes  to 
effectively  give  power  to  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level.  There  is 
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much  in  Maharashtra’s  experience  which  holds  valuable  lessons  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  Maharashtra,  much 
more  can  be  done  to  involve  the  people’s  representatives  in 
Government,  in  planning,  in  the  development  process,  at  the  district 
and  the  levels  below  the  district.  As  we  enter  the  fifth  decade  of  our 
freedom,  a  major  national  objective  must  be  the  transmission  of 
democracy  and  development  to  the  levels  where  the  bulk  of  our 
people  live,  where  the  destiny  of  India  is  really  decided.  For  this,  we 
need  a  national  debate.  If  necessary,  we  might  even  amend  the 
Constitution  to  ensure  and  guarantee  the  third  tier  of  our  democracy. 

Democracy  is  one  pillar  of  our  nationhood.  The  second  pillar  is 
secularism,  which  is  our  contemporary  shorthand  word  to  describe 
the  sum  total  of  our  values  and  principles,  those  values  and 
principles  which  have  ensured  the  continuity  of  our  civilisation  for 
over  five  thousand  years.  Secularism  for  us  is  the  pursuit  of  Truth  in 
the  conviction  that  Truth  will  triumph:  Satyameva  Jay  ate.  Secular¬ 
ism  for  us  is  the  self-confidence  of  our  civilisation  which  makes  us 
open  to  the  best  of  influences  from  elsewhere,  to  seek  a  cross¬ 
fertilisation  of  cultures  and  ideas  which  enables  us  to  move  forward 
while  maintaining  our  continuity  with  the  past.  Throughout  history, 
we  have  been  the  great  synthesisers,  so  absorbing  and  assimilating 
what  comes  from  outside  that  it  gets  transformed  into  our  own,  not 
as  an  alien  graft  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  heritage.  Secularism  for 
us  is  tolerance — the  ability  to  respect  the  customs  and  beliefs,  the 
rites  and  rituals,  the  philosophy  and  ways  of  life  of  others. 
Associated  with  tolerance  is  compassion,  the  capacity  to  empathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  others,  to  find  satisfaction  for  the  self  in  the 
selfless  service  of  others.  All  these  capacities  are  resumed  in  the 
capacity  to  see  all  human  beings  as  one  large  family  and  all  the 
world  as  one’s  own. 

The  third  pillar  of  our  nationhood  is  socialism  by  which  we  mean 
national  priority  to  the  service  of  the  poor  through  planned 
development,  a  self-reliant  economy,  growth  with  social  justice,  and 
an  efficient,  commanding  public  sector.  Our  socialism  is  derived 
from  our  freedom  movement.  It  is,  in  essence,  indigenous  to  our 
country,  a  response  to  our  needs,  to  our  aspirations,  to  our 
circumstances.  Through  a  combination  of  accelerated  growth  and 
anti-poverty  programmes,  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
alleviating  poverty  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  virtually 
eliminating  it  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  now  need  to  focus  on 
increasing  employment  opportunities.  Our  youth  are  being 
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disheartened  and  demoralised  by  the  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities  failing  to  keep  pace  with  their  increasing  demand.__In 
the  Seventh  Plan,  for  the  first  time,  we  planned,  to  create  more  jobs 
than  the  newcomers  coming  to  seek  Jobs.  In  the  Eighth  Plan  we  must 
build  on  this  and  consciously  aim  at  reducing  the  gap  between  the 
jobs  available  and  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
seeking  jobs. 

Never  before  in  our  millennial  history  have  our  values  and 
traditions  faced  the  challenge  that  they  face  today.-  The  city  of 
Bombay  is  one  of  the  great  battlefields  where  we  are  fighting  the 
challenge  which  material  prosperity  poses  to  our  continuity  with  the 
past,  with  our  ancient  values,  with  our  traditions.  Here  in  Bombay 
live  nine  million  of  some  of  our  most  dynamic,  enterprising  and 
innovative  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  are  from  the  rural  areas  from 
all  over  the  country,  for  whom  even  the  slums  of  Bombay  are  a  great 
harbinger  of  hope— a  hope  which  takes  them  away  from  the  stagnant 
villages  that  they  have  left  behind.  They  are  in  Bombay  because  the 
city  promises  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is  a  promise  which  we  must 
fulfil,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  values  which  have  shored  up  our 
civilisation  get  eroded.  For  if  that  happens,  we  shall  have  gained  but 
an  empty  shell,  a  core  with  no  kernel  and  our  nationhood  may  be  lost 
for  ever.  We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

You  are  holding  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  on  the  auspi¬ 
cious  occasion  of  Janmashtami.  My  greetings  to  you  and  to  people 
all  over  the  country  on  this  joyous  occasion.  On  this  day  the  nation 
celebrates  the  emergence  of  the  good  and  the  noble  to  drive  away  all 
that  is  evil  and  sinful.  The  festival  is  an  inspiration  for  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead.  My  felicitation  on  fifty  years  of  democracy  in  Bombay  and 
in  Maharashtra.  It  is  a  day  that  calls  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
democracy.  It  calls  for  getting  together  for  the  struggle  that  lies 
ahead. 


Exponent  of  India’s  Heritage 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  today  was  born  a  man  who  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  personalities  of  our  time,  an 
eloquent  exponent  of  our  heritage  and  way  of  life,  of  the  spiritual 
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insights  and  ethical  values  of  our  civilisation.  We  salute  the  memory  of  Dr. 
SarvepaUi  Radhakrishnan,  who  occupied  many  offices  with  high  distinction 
and  brought  to  all  of  them  a  deep  sense  of  mission,  great  sagacity  and  a 
profound  understanding  of  men  and  matters. 

There  were  three  great  passions  in  Dr.  Radhakrishnan’s  Ufe.  First,  the 
significance  of  understanding  and  cherishing  those  traditions,  principles  and 
values  which  for  5,000  years  have  enabled  India’s  civlhsation  to  flourish 
despite  the  many  vicissitudes  of  our  history.  Second,  the  importance  of 
inculcating  these  values  and  principles  in  young  minds  through  quality 
education  which  should  reach  every  village,  mohalla  and  basti  of  our  vast 
country.  Third,  the  need  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  the  highest  fomm  of  our  country’s  democracy. 

Dr.  Radhakrishnan  attributed  the  continuity  of  Indian  civilisation  to  its 
combination  of  two  quahties:  first,  its  antiquity,  anchored  in  a 
self-confident  understanding  of  diversity  and,  second,  the  capacity  to 
interact  with  outside  influences  so  as  to  evolve  through  synthesis.  He  said 
that  our  civihsation  had  persisted  because  it  both  preserved  our  ancient 
values  and  adjusted  itself  to  new  problems.  He  concluded: 

"Survival  means  renewal.  If  we  do  not  renew  ourselves  we  cannot 
survive.  Things  which  are  built  for  ever  are  for  ever  building." 

Never  before  in  our  millennial  history  have  we  been  so  sharply 
confronted  with  the  conundmm  of  continuity  and  change.  Tech-  nological 
transformation  and  economic  growth  are  engendering  tumultuous  changes 
in  our  society.  Milhons  are  uprooting  themselves  from  the  villages  in 
which  their  families  have  hved  for  centuries  in  the  search  for  new 
opportunities  and  new  vistas.  The  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
society  is  being  redefined  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  Indian  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  signposts  of  the  past  are 
disappearing  fast  as  we  drive  into  the  future.  There  is  much  in  the  burden 
of  the  past  that  we  must  discard.  There  is  much  more  that  we  must 
preserve.  Otherwise,  as  a  society,  we  will  soon  drift  into  a  mire  of 
materiahsm.  It  is  truth  not  deceit,  tolerance  not  narrow-mindedness, 
compassion  not  self-seeking,  non-violence  not  violence,which  alone  will 
ensure  the  integrity  of  our  nationhood.  The  future  of  our  civilisation  does, 
of  course,  require  that  we  progress  and  that  we  prosper;  but  more  than  that 
it  requires  that  the  essence  of  our  heritage  remains  at  the  core  of  our 
achievements  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

Dr.  Radhakrishnan  considered  himself  to  be,  first  and  foremost,  a 
teacher.  He  stressed  that  education  must  impart  both  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  He  said:  "It  should  not  only  train  the  intellect  but  bring 
grace  into  the  heart  of  man." 
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Our  new  education  policy  bases  itself  on  Dr.  Radhakrishhan’s 
maxim  that  "a  nation  is  built  in  its  educational  institutions".  We  aim 
at  bringing  all  the  young  minds  in  the  country  within  the  ambit  of 
our  school  system,  most  importantly,  ensuring  that  our  girls  are 
literate  and  educated.  We  would  wish  to  see  education  becoming  the 
great  inculcator  of  a  modern  scientific  temper,  combined  with  pride 
in  our  past  and  faith  in  our  future.  We  would  want  to  see  schooling 
become  the  medium  for  the  full  flowering  of  the,  human  personality. 
We  would  want  our  universities  to  be  centres  of  excellence,  where 
those  with  the  aptitude  for  higher  education  find  opportunity.  We 
would  also  want  different  kinds  of  aptitude  to  move  into  the 
vocational  stream,  keeping  open,  however,  their  channels  of 
communication  to  further  intellectual  growth  through  distance 
learning.  We  would  like  to  see  the  processes  of  education  and 
training  become  a  lifelong  experience,  a  lifelong  renewal  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  and  the  body.  We  would  like  to  see  education  become 
the  reservoir  from  which  spring  the  streams  of  innovation  and 
imagination,  of  bold  new  departures,  of  dynamism  in  thought  and 
action. 

Here,  in  the  Central  Hall  of  Parliament,  we  particularly  recall  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s  pioneering  contribution  to  our  institutions  of 
democracy.  He  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  over 
whose  deliberations  he  presided  during  its  first  formative  decade.  He 
said: 

"Democracy  is  more  than  a  system  of  government;  it  is  a  way  of 
life  and  a  regime  for  the  civilised  conduct  of  human  affairs." 

He,  therefore,  expected  our  representatives  in  Parliament  to 
display  the  "qualities  of  refinement,  decency  and  character  which 
constitute  the  innate  strength  of  the  democratic  spirit".  Where  so 
many  countries  which  set  out  on  the  democratic  path  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  it  is  our  proud  achievement  that  India  has  blossomed 
into  the  world’s  largest  democracy.  The  floor  of  the  House  is  the 
forum  for  debate,  for  sharp  confrontation,  for  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
argument.  It  is  the  forum  where  the  Government  is  taken  to  task  and 
is  obliged  to  defend  and  explain  itself.  It  is  the  forum  where  no 
punches  are  pulled,  where  no  quarter  is  asked  for  and  none  given. 
But  reason  and  good  sense  can  prevail  only  so  long  as  the  dignity 
and  decorum  of  the  House  is  maintained.  Our  democracy  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha  for 
setting  high  traditions,  establishing  norms  and  conventions, 
educating  the  people’s  representatives  in  the  modes  and  mores  of 
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democracy. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  auspicious  centenary,  the  nation 
rededicates  itself  to  the  high  ideals  which  inspired  Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan:  democracy  and  secularism,  service  to  the  poor  and 
the  restoration  of  India  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  forefront  of  human 
civilisation. 


An  Article  of  Faith 


W E  CELEBRATE  TODAY  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  a  journal  that 
was  an  integral  part  of  our  freedom  struggle.  In  the  decisive  decade 
which  led  to  Independence,  the  National  Herald  articulated  the 
aspirations  and  determination  of  the  Indian  people  to  overthrow  an 
empire.  Those  were  turbulent  years,  during  which  the  journal  was 
constantly  harassed  by  the  authorities,  when  they  had  to  put  up  with 
censorship  and  directives  from  an  alien  Government,  when  their 
security  deposits  were  forfeited,  when  the  staff  was  threatened  with 
imprisonment  and  worse.  In  the  face  of  these  immense  odds, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  counselled  restraint  and  dignity.  As  the 
long-standing  Editor  of  the  paper,  Chalapathi  Rau,  once  recounted, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  insisted  that: 

"Strong  writing...  was  not  abusive  writing.  Even  in  criticising  the 
British  Government  dignity  was  to  be  maintained." 

It  was  standards  of  this  order  that  set  the  tone  for  nationalist 
journalism.  There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the  cause  was  right  and 
just.  Therefore,  the  cause  spoke  for  itself  and  did  not  have  to  be 
dressed  up  and  paraded  in  high  rhetoric.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  writing 
for  the  inaugural  issue  of  the  National  Herald,  stressed  the  vital  link 
between  the  press  pursuing  the  right  ends  and  using  the  right  means 
to  achieve  those  ends.  He  said: 

"I  trust  this  journal  will  live  up  to  its  ideals  and  that  nothing  will 
be  written  in  it  with  malice  or  ill-will  to  anyone.  I  also  hope  that  it 
will  always  extend  courtesy  to  those  who  may  disagree  with  it  and 
deal  with  them  in  all  fairness." 

He  added: 

"Among  the  many  things  Gandhiji  has  taught  us,  perhaps  the  most 
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important  has  been  the  emphasis  on  the  means...  Without  the  right 
ends  in  view,  means  are  futile  leading  nowhere;  without  right  means, 
the  end  itself  fades  away  and  disappears." 

The  emphasis  on  dignity  and  restraint,  courtesy  and  fairness,  ends 
and  means  came  naturally  to  the  participants  of  our  freedom 
movement,  for  they  had  conviction  and  confidence  in  their  cause. 
They  did  not  need  to  screech  and  shout,  they  did  not  need  to  titillate 
public  interest  through  tendentious  headlines,  they  did  not  need  to 
resort  to  innuendo  and  gossip  to  sustain  their  readership.  They  took 
the  line  of  democratic  argument,  of  putting  down  their  views  with 
firmness,  even  passion,  relying  on  reason  and  justice  to  prevail.  They 
did  not  shirk  from  the  democratic  path  of  dialogue.  They  did  not  let 
anger  cloud  their  judgement. 

Where  did  this  confidence  come  from?  It  came  from  decades  of 
dedication.  Since  1885,  the  Congress  had  worked  among  the  people 
towards  a  truly  national  goal.  It  had  risen  above  petty  divisions  of 
caste  and  class,  creed  and  community,  region  and  religion.  The 
Congress  stood  for  all  of  India  and  all  of  India  stood  for  the 
Congress.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Congress 
had  identified  itself  with  the  masses  of  the  country,  with  the  poor, 
the  deprived  and  the  disadvantaged.  In  an  age  when  feudalism  was 
still  the  prevailing  reality,  the  Congress  had  demonstrated  that  the 
real  India  did  not  live  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  havelis  of  the  rich, 
nor  in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  gentry,  but  in  the  huts  and  the 
hovels  of  the  poor,  in  the  villages  of  rural  India  and  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  Fifty  years  ago  this  day,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  in  the 
National  Herald: 

"The  Congress  is  the  one  vital  mass  organisation  which,  by  its 
long  record  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  has  come  to  represent  the  aims 
and  aspirations  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Indian  people." 

After  fifty  years  today,  we  can  still  say  with  pride  that  the 
Congress  remains  the  only  vital  mass  organisation  in  the  country. 
We  can  still  be  proud  of  the  fifty  more  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice 
which  we  have  added  to  the  long  record  to  which  Panditji  drew 
attention  fifty  years  ago.  We  can  still  say  with  confidence  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  alone  represents  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  Indian  people.  It  is  in  the  strength  of  the  Indian  people  that  the 
strength  of  the  Congress  lies.  There  is  a  noble  prophecy  in  the  words 
that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  used  five  decades  ago.  With  pride,  we  of 
our  generation  can  say  that  it  is  a  prophecy  we  have  fulfilled. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  maintained  from  the  beginning  that  while  the 
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National  Herald  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Congress  Party 
and  believed  in  its  policies  and  programmes,  the  journal  should  in  no 
way  be  regarded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  party.  He  expected  it  to 
be  critical  of  the  Party  where  necessary,  and  contribute 
constructively  to  keeping  the  Party  on  the  right  path.  After 
Independence,  he  expected  the  paper,  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
of  our  democracy,  to  be  first  and  foremost  "a  great  newspaper".  It 
was  a  manifestation  of  his  deep  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
On  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  National 
Herald,  we  reaffirm  our  undying  conviction  in  the  need  for  a  free 
Press.  We  are  not  afraid  of  criticism,  we  welcome  it.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  unfavourable  comment,  we  welcome  it.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  exposures.  We  welcome  exposures  which  reveal  wrongdoing.  We 
welcome  investigation  which  leads  to  the  truth.  We  welcome 
criticism  and  comment,  investigation  and  exposure  because  a  healthy 
democracy  needs  a  mechanism  other  than  the  Government  itself  to 
act  as  the  rudder  which  keeps  the  ship  of  State  on  course,  to  show  up 
policies  and  programmes  which  have  gone  wrong,  and  to  unveil  the 
turpitude  and  malfeasance  of  individuals  or  organisations. 

We  are  as  deeply  conscious  today  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  in 
1940  when  he  wrote  in  the  National  Herald  that  if  the  independent 
expression  of  news  and  views  is  curtailed: 

"Ultimately,  the  authorities  will  find  that  it  recoils  upon  them  in  a 
way  they  have  not  foreseen." 

There  was  a  time  when  our  Press  used  to  have  serious  discussion 
on  ideologies.  There  was  a  time  when  they  relied  on  the  power  of 
their  pen. 

Those  lofty  ideals,  where  have  they  gone  now?  Where  have  those 
principles  of  truth  gone?  Today  the  pen  has  lost  its  strength  and  we 
have  taken  to  the  streets.  From  ideologies  we  have  stooped  down  to 
slogan-shouting.  This  is  really  a  misfortune  for  our  nation. 

The  consequences  of  any  kind  of  censorship  will  be  as  grave  for 
the  Government  of  Independent  India  as  it  was  for  the  British.  Our 
own  experience  since  Independence  has  taught  us  that  restrictions  on 
the  Press  only  lead  to  an  increase  in  tension,  to  rumours  and 
unfounded  fears,  and  eventually  to  an  erosion  or  collapse  of 
authority  and  legitimacy.  Therefore,  we  look  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  as  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  polity.  We  look  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  as  essential  to  the  building  of  our  modern 
nationhood.  We  believe  that  if  our  Press  is  not  free,  we  shall  have 
neither  democracy  nor  development. 
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The  freedom  of  the  Press,  for  us,  is.  an  article  of  faith,  sanctified 
by  our  Constitution,  validated  by  four  decades  of  freedom,  and 
indispensable  to  our  future  as  a  nation. 

The  freedom  of  the  Press  imposes,  however,  a  responsibility  on 
the  journalist  to  be  worthy  of  that  freedom.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  set  out 
in  the  National  Herald  what  those  responsibilities  are.  He  wrote  of 
the  newspaperman  that: 

’Tt  is  his  business  and  duty  to  give  the  news  of  the  day  as  fully 
and  truthfully  as  he  can,  and  to  comment  upon  it  frankly  and 
outspokenly  but  without  malice  to  anyone.  But  his  frankness  and 
truthfulness  will  not  save  him  if  he  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  law 
of  libel.  Nor  will  he  escape  if  he  comes  anywhere  within  the  purview 
of  the  other  laws  dealing  especially  with  the  Press." 

That  something  has  broken  down  in  our  system  of  protecting  the 
individual  from  libellous  or  defamatory  comment  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  people  who  believe  they  have  been  victimised  are  hardly 
able  to  find  timely  justice  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  Council 
or  the  Courts.  A  few  days  ago,  one  of  our  leading  Editors  recounted 
his  own  experience  of  having  been  sued  by  a  private  individual. 
Although  fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  article  in  question  was 
published,  there  is  still  to  be  a  really  substantive  hearing  of  the  case. 
Then,  there  is  the  distinguished  journalist  who  has  been  charged  by 
one  newspaper  of  bigamy.  The  dilatoriness  of  our  judicial  processes 
has  kept  the  matter  at  issue  for  over  a  year.  Yes,  we  have  recently 
had  a  Court  judgement.  It  took  ten  years.  But  while  the  judgement 
was  published,  the  cause  of  the  complaint  found  no  place  in  the  news 
reports.  Then  there  are  the  examples  of  serious  allegations  of  moral 
misconduct  against  people  in  high  public  positions.  The  judicial 
process  takes  an  inordinately  long  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  moral 
authority  of  the  person  suffers,  damaging  public  interest.  Matters 
must  be  resolved  quickly  one  way  or  another.  Either  the  allegation  is 
proved  and  the  person  involved  takes  the  consequences  or  the  man 
who  has  made  the  false  allegation  suffers  punishment  under  the  law. 
Names  and  individuals  are  not  important;  what  is  important  is  the 
adequacy  of  the  law  and  procedure  to  deliver  justice. 

No,  none  of  this  points  to  any  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  Press  on 
our  part.  Nor  is  there  any  cover-up  going  on,  as  has  been  alleged.  All 
we  have  to  note  is  that,  while  much  is  right  with  the  Press,  there  are 
some  things  which  are  wrong  owing  to  infirmities  in  our  law  and  the 
functioning  of  our  legal  system.  Ask  any  victim  of  irresponsible 
allegations— be  it  a  doctor  or  a  businessman,  an  author  or  an  artist,  an 
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official  or  a  pressman,  a  vice-chancellor  or  a  judge— you  will  learn 
the  other  side  of  the  story:  the  victim’s  side  of  the  story.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  to  restore  the  balance  between  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  and  the  freedom  of  the  individuals  to  seek  protection  under  the 
law  from  defamation. 

Every  estate  of  our  democracy  has  to  be  as  vigilant  in  the  defence 
of  its  freedom  as  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities. 
Democracy  demands  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  operate, 
first  of  all,  in  the  mind,  in  self-imposed  discipline,  in  moral  values 
and  ethical  principles,  in  norms  and  conventions,  in  professional 
standards  and  professional  rectitude.  No  institution  of  democracy  is 
perfect,  there  is  none  which  does  not  contain  room  for  improvement. 
The  Government,  the  bureaucracy,  the  judiciary,  must  all  strive  to  be 
healthy  even  if  the  reality  is  that  there  are  lapses  and,  sometimes, 
grave  lapses  at  that.  Even  so  the  Press  should  strive  for  higher 
standards  and  self-correcting  mechanisms.  The  members  of  the  Press 
are,  like  the  rest  of  us,  only  human  and  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
failings  as  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  little  room  for  self-righteousness 
on  anyone’s  part  in  these  matters.  Inaccuracies  and  errors  abound  in 
Government,  as  in  the  Press.  Mistakes  are  made  by  Government. 
Mistakes  are  also  made  by  the  Press.  There  is  no  denying  that  deceit 
and  dishonesty  can  sometimes  afflict  Government.  They  can  also 
sometimes  afflict  the  Press.  When  the  self-correcting  mechanisms  of 
Government  do  not  succeed,  the  Press  has  to  sometimes  come  in  to 
correct  the  waywardness  of  Government.  Sometimes,  when  the 
self-correcting  mechanisms  of  the  Press  do  not  succeed,  the  Law  has 
to  come  in  to  correct  the  waywardness  of  the  Press.  In  a  mature 
democracy,  each  estate  recognises  the  interdependence  of  the 
institutions  of  democracy.  Each  estate  also  recognises  the  rights  of 
each  of  the  other  estates,  and  assists  the  others  in  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Much  of  the  Press  is  today  upset  with  us.  We  believe  their 
annoyance  is  caused  by  gross  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
apprehensions  about  our  motives  and  intentions.  We  are  open  to  a 
dialogue  without  any  conditions.  That  is  the  democratic  way.  We  are 
open  to  argument,  to  reason,  to  persuasion.  We  are  ready  to  listen  to 
those  who  will  talk  to  us.  We  are  ready  to  talk  to  those  who  will 
listen  to  us.  We  are  confident  that  the  voices  of  moderation  and 
tolerance  of  calm  counsel  and  good  sense  will,  in  the  end,  triumph. 

On  this  Golden  Jubilee,  we  recall  with  gratitude  the  many 
personalities  who  were  associated  with  the  birth  and  development  of 
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the  National  Herald.  Our  mind  goes  back  to  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  and 
Mohanlal  Saxena,  to  two  of  its  great  editors,  K.  Rama  Rao  and 
Chalapathi  Rau,  to  Tribhuvan  Narayan  Singh  and  above  all,  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  They  belonged  to  a  heroic  age.  When  the  British 
forfeited  the  paper’s  security  deposit  in  1942,  the  management 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  to  what  was  then  the 
munificent  sum  of  twelve  thousand  rupees.  In  just  a  few  days,  no 
less  than  eighty  thousand  rupees  had  flowed  in  from  a  grateful 
public.  As  for  the  staff  of  the  National  Herald,  the  bachelor  members 
decided  to  forgo  their  salaries,  live  on  the  premises  of  the  newspaper 
and  take  only  an  allowance  of  ten  rupees.  The  married  staff 
cheerfully  accepted  a  fifty-per-cent  cut  in  their  salaries.  That  is  the 
high  and  noble  tradition  which  Rameshwar  Thakurji  and  his 
colleagues  are  today  called  upon  to  carry  forward.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  National  Herald,  during  its  second  half-century,, 
will  fully  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  and  principles,  the  noble  vision 
and  courage  which  the  paper  displayed  during  the  first  half-century 
of  its  existence.  The  National  Herald  began  its  existence  being 
calumnised  by  elements  hostile  to  it.  It  has  ended  its  first  half- 
century  with  copies  of  the  National  Herald  being  burnt  by  elements 
hostile  to  it.  The  journal  survived  the  calumnies  which  accompanied 
its  origin.  It  will  equally  survive  the  attempts  now  being  made  to 
browbeat  it  into  conformism.  My  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to 
the  management  and  staff  of  the  newspaper  and  to  its  lakhs  of 
readers  and  supporters  all  over  the  country.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  greetings  to  the  sister-publications  of  the 
National  Herald,  Navajivan  and  Qauini  Awaz. 


Punjab  in  Forefront 


I  CAME  TO  PUNJAB  about  three  years  back.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  in  your  midst  again.  Punjab  is  that  part  of  India  where  our  culture 
originated  five  thousand  years  ago.  According  to  history  our  culture 
preceded  even  the  advent  of  the  Aryans.  Thereafter  the  Aryans  came 
through  this  route  and  brought  Sanatan  Dharnia  to  India.  On  this 
very  land  were  the  Vedas  written.  Veda  Vyas  and  Panini  were  born 
here  and  a  short  distance  from  here  took  place  the  epic  battle  of 
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Mahahharata  in  which  Lord  Krishna  gave  the  message  of  the  Gita.  On 
this  very  land  in  Sanghol  stand  the  remains  of  buildings  built  in  the 
Kushan  era  which  are  indicative  of  Buddhism  having  once  flourished 
here.  Mushms  also  came  to  Punjab  and  Sikhism  was  bom  here.  Out  of 
the  ferment  of  the  traditions  of  thousands  of  years  emerged  Sikhism. 

In  Punjab,  we  have  found  that  rehgious  feehngs  have  never  in  any 
manner  affected  the  unity  and  fraternity  that  continued  to  flourish.  In 
times  of  crisis  and  difficulty  all  the  people  have  come  forward  to  face 
the  challenge  unitedly:  In  times  of  peace,  people  shared  the  joy  together. 
Thus  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  secularism  has  been 
flourishing  in  Punjab.  In  the  last  few  years,  terrorists  and  the  obscurantist 
forces  have  put  pressure  to  weaken  this  spirit.  These  forces  have 
attempted  to  isolate  the  people  of  Punjab,  but  the  people  of  Punjab  have 
shown  remarkable  strength  in  resisting  these  pressures. 

Punjab  even  today,  as  it  did  in  history,  is  standing  guard  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India.  The  whole  world  is  aware 
of  the  courage  and  determination  with  which  the  people  of  Punjab 
have  faced  these  challenges.  Today,  it  is  clear  that  nobody  can 
weaken  India  through  Punjab  because  the  Punjabi  people  here  are 
always  alert  and  determined  to  protect  the  unity  of  India  and  unity  of 
Punjab.  For  this  bravery,  loyalty  and  determination,  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  thank  the  people  of  Punjab  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  India.  The  entire  country  has  got  faith  and  regard  for  you.  The 
attention  of  the  entire  country  is  on  you.  This  struggle  is  the  struggle 
of  the  entire  nation  because  these  attacks  are  being  mounted  on  the 
entire  nation,  not  just  the  Punjab.  But  just  as  in  our  army  some  troops 
have  to  take  position  in  the  front,  similarly  Punjab  is  today  in  the 
forefront  to  save  Punjab,  to  save  the  nation  and  to  strengthen  the  unity 
of  India.  During  these  years,  the  people  of  Punjab  have  made  great 
sacrifices  and  have  gone  through  many  critical  situations  but  their 
resolve  to  meet  these  challenges  has  not  weakened.  I  offer  my 
tributes  to  those  in  Punjab  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  this 
fight  for  the  unity  of  the  country.  In  our  freedom  struggle,  Punjab 
was  in  the  forefront,  and  after  Independence  also  Punjab  has  been 
ahead  in  economic  development  which  is  necessary  to  protect 
freedom. 

Terrorism  is  no  less  than  an  invasion  on  our  country.  In  the  past 
also  we  have  seen  that  40  years  ago  an  attack  was  mounted  on 
Kashmir  with  similar  designs.  Similar  tactics  were  also  employed  in 
the  Punjab  but  the  people  of  Punjab  did  not  allow  them  to  succeed. 
The  history  of  Punjab  shows  that  on  the  one  hand  Punjab  has  made 
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sacrifices  in  our  struggle  for  freedom,  and  on  the  other  hand  values 
cherished  in  Punjab  even  before  Independence  have  strengthened 
India.  The  19th  century  saw  the  beginning  of  social  and  religious 
movements.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  generated  political  consciousness,  then 
we  saw  that  a  new  movement  started  in  Punjab  for  reforms  in 
Gurudwaras.  People  of  Punjab  stood  up  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  Jallianwala  Bagh,  hundreds  of  people  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  Independence  and  unity  of  India. 

Today  the  people  of  Punjab  are  fed  up  with  terrorism  and  it  has 
got  to  be  finished.  There  are  many  things  required  for  this.  While  the 
Government  is  taking  strong  measures  in  this  direction,  the  people  of 
Punjab  have  also  been  equally  courageous  in  this  context.  We  have 
seen  that  the  people  of  Punjab,  men  and  women,  have  not  been 
found  wanting  in  this  battle.  Terrorists  wanted  to  divide  the  people 
of  Punjab  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  the  people  did  not  lose  their 
dignity  and  did  not  bow  even  to  the  bullets  of  the  terrorists.  This  is 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  friendship  and  patriotism  that  Punjab  has 
shown  the  entire  country.  Today  we  see  that  divisive  and  communal 
forces  are  raising  their  heads  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But 
Punjab  is  the  State  that  has  shown  that  people  are  facing  the 
communal  and  divisive  forces  on  all  fronts.  Though  terrorism  has 
been  continuing  in  Punjab  for  so  many  years,  the  people  of  Punjab 
have  not  allowed  these  communal  feelings  to  divide  them.  This  is  an 
example  and  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  entire  nation.  Punjab  has 
shown  how  such  challenges  are  met.  The  people  of  Punjab  have 
shown  how  strong  are  our  time-honoured  principles. 

(Jullundhur) 

If  today  we  have  to  make  Punjab  strong  and  the  country  strong  we 
have  to  take  the  path  of  secularism.  On  the  one  hand  religion  is 
necessary  in  daily  life  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  religion  be  kept 
out  of  politics.  The  two  should  not  be  mixed.  This  is  our  secularism. 
We  want  that  every  religion  should  progress,  there  should  be 
propagation  of  every  religion.  Every  religion  should  be  great  but  at 
the  same  time  we  also  want  that  religion  should  not  interfere  in 
politics.  It  is  specially  necessary  that  we  take  care  of  this  in  Punjab. 
In  a  way  our  secularism  has  been  tested  and  measured  in  Punjab. 
There  were  a  lot  of  pressures,  some  from  within,  some  from  abroad, 
from  across  the  border,  from  across  the  seas  but  we  showed  the 
country,  showed  the  world,  the  people  of  Punjab  demonstrated  that 
Punjab  stands  by  secularism  and  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  slogans 
of  communal  forces  and  the  people  of  the  Punjab  will  not  be  misled. 

(Goindwal) 
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In  our  fight  for  freedom  Punjab  played  a  very  big  role.  After 
Independence,  Punjab  also  played  a  very  big  role  in  protecting  the 
freedom  of  India.  Whenever  we  were  under  pressure,  Punjab  and  the 
Punjabis  stood  in  front  whether  it  was  a  time  of  economic 
difficulties,  whether  we  had  to  face  drought  or  whether  we  had  to 
face  the  invasion  of  enemies.  In  times  of  war,  Punjabis  stood  with 
fists  clenched  on  their  chests  and  faced  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  In 
times  of  difficulty,  the  Punjabis  bore  upon  their  shoulders  economic 
and  other  problems.  Last  year  too  there  was  a  terrible  drought  but  we 
saw  that  there  was  no  shortfall  in  the  procurement  target  given  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Punjab,  rather  they  exceeded  the  target.  Whenever  the 
country  is  faced  with  problems,  Punjab  stands  in  the  forefront  to 
support  the  country  and  to  strengthen  it. 

(Goindwal) 

Forty  years  back,  after  the  partition,  refugees  came  and  settled  in 
different  parts  of  Punjab.  They  had  lost  everything  and  they  had 
nothing  with  them  when  they  came  here.  In  some  places  even  the 
land  was  not  fertile.  But  today,  Punjab  offers  an  absolutely  different 
picture — a  picture  of  greenery,  prosperity  and  development.  We  have 
to  march  ahead  on  this  road.  You  have  not  only  shown  how  to  face 
the  communal  and  conservative  forces  and  the  enemy  but  you  have 
also  shown  that  economic  development  can  be  brought  about  even 
while  facing  all  these  challenges.  When  the  country  was  facing  a 
food  crisis,  Indira  Gandhi  looked  towards  the  Punjab.  It  was  a 
situation  not  merely  confined  to  the  food  problem  but  connected 
with  the  larger  question  of  preserving  the  country’s  freedom,  because 
if  the  country  did  not  have  the  food  to  sustain  itself,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  it  to  remain  free.  Indira  Gandhi  looked  to  the  Punjab  and 
the  people  of  Punjab.  Its  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  scientists 
and  extension  workers  rose  with  her  to  the  occasion.  You  brought 
Green  Revolution  in  the  country  and  showed  the  world  that  India 
could  face  up  to  any  challenge  successfully. 

(Jullundhur) 

We  have  seen  that  the  pace  of  Green  Revolution  in  Punjab  has 
slowed  down  and  there  is  need  to  regain  that  momentum.  Therefore, 
we  thought  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  assist  the  farmers  of  Punjab. 
We  also  thought  that  just  as  the  farmers,  labourers,  scientists  and 
extension  workers  of  the  Punjab  had  led  the  country  in  the  Green 
Revolution,  Punjab  should  now  be  in  the  forefront  of  another 
revolution.  In  the  process,  we  noticed  that  the  fanner  is  slightly  in  a 
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fix.  On  the  one  hand,  the  yield  from  his  fields  has  increased  because 
of  the  new  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  new  techniques,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  deficiencies  in  the  marketing 
system.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  tomatoes  which 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  rupees  a  kilo  in  villages  are  priced 
at  very  high  rates  in  the  cities.  But  the  farmer  does  not  get  this  higher 
rate.  Truckloads  of  cauliflowers  are  piled  up  in  vegetable  markets 
because  there  is  no  one  to  buy  them,  because  in  the  season  the 
production  is  so  much  that  the  cauliflowers  have  to  be  thrown  away. 
Similarly  fruits  also  go  waste.  The  farmer  does  not  get  the  profit,  it  is 
cornered  by  the  middlemen  or  the  commission  agents.  We  have 
found  a  solution  to  this  problem.  The  farmer  must  get  an  assured 
market  and  remunerative  prices  just  as  is  the  case  with  sugarcane  for 
which  the  mills  purchase  the  entire  produce  at  a  fixed  price.  In  other 
crops,  particularly  vegetables,  the  farmers  are  losers. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  set  up  a  new  department  of 
Food  Processing  Industries  in  Delhi.  Our  effort  is  that  the  potatoes 
which  cannot  be  sold  should  be  stored  in  cold  storage.  Similarly 
there  should  be  some  arrangement  for  vegetables  and  fruits;  we  have 
cleared  this  plan.  There  is  a  special  programme  for  Punjab.  We  are 
starting  this  programme  in  Punjab  because  Punjab  is  capable  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  involved  in  launching  a  new  programme. 
The  people  of  Punjab  can  withstand  the  difficulties  and  fulfill  the 
responsibility  assigned  to  them.  During  the  Green  Revolution,  you 
have  shown  to  the  nation  how  the  production  of  foodgrains  can  be 
stepped  up.  Now  you  have  to  show  that  you  can  provide  leadership 
in  another  revolution  also. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers,  labourers,  extension  workers 
and  scientists  of  Punjab  can  accomplish  this  task.  We  hope  that  you 
will  take  this  programme  seriously  and  work  for  its  success.  We  have 
to  see  how  all  these  things  can  succeed.  Few  things  are  required  for 
this.  We  have  to  face  terrorism;  police  will  face  terrorists  with 
firmness  and  our  full  support  will  be  with  them  but  the  people  of 
Punjab  will  also  have  to  co-operate  with  the  police.  We  have  to 
ensure  that  communal  forces  do  not  succeed.  We  have  also  to  ensure 
that  religion  and  politics  are  kept  apart  and  nobody  is  successful  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  dissensions  amongst  the  people  of  Punjab. 

(Jaitu) 

Guru  Nanak  Dev  came  forward  to  fight  the  divisive  forces. 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  also  worked  for  the  development  of  Punjab. 
His  Finance  Minister  was  a  Hindu,'  his  Foreign  Minister  was  a 
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Muslim,  his  General  was  a  Christian  and  he  himself  was  a  Sikh. 
Thus  he  could  succeed  because  all  religions  were  together.  During 
the  time  of  Pratap  Singh  Kairon,  Punjab  made  fast  progress  because 
religion  and  politics  were  separate.  Today  also,  we  will  have  to 
realise  that  if  we  have  to  make  progress,  religion  will  have  to  remain 
in  Temples  and  Gurudwaras  while  Assembly  and  Parliament  will  be 
the  places  for  politics.  One  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  other,  nor  should  they  be  mixed  up  together.  We  should  not  try  to 
grab  the  one  forum  from  the  other.  This  is  the  only  course  for 
development  and  it  is  your  responsibility  to  ensure  that  religion 
and  politics  are  not  mixed  up. 

(Jaitu) 

We  have  to  restore  peace  in  Punjab  because  there  can  be  no 
development  without  peace.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in  two  ways. 

One  is  police  action.  The  police  have  to  see  that  the  killings, 
terrorism,  bomb  explosions  and  desecration  of  temples  and  Gurud¬ 
waras  are  stopped.  We  will  have  to  ensure  that  the  vicious 
atmosphere  is  purified.  This  will  have  to  be  done  with  full  force, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned.  In  this  task  the  police  will  have  to  enlist 
support  of  the  people  of  Punjab.  The  police  will  get  our  full  support 
in  their  endeavours.  On  their  side  the  police  will  require  to  ensure 
absolutely  correct  behaviour  towards  the  innocent.  The  police  will 
have  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  people  so  that  people  look  to  the 
police  with  love  and  affection  and  are  not  perturbed  by  their 
presence. 

For  development,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  give  real  power  to 
the  people.  There  are  many  complaints  about  the  20-Point 
Programme.  The  fact  is  that  everything  cannot  be  controlled  from 
Delhi.  So  long  as  we  do  not  delegate  power  to  the  block  and 
panchayat  level  we  will  not  be  able  to  control  things  from  Delhi  and 
Chandigarh.  We  want  to  give  these  powers  to  you.  We  have  started 
discussions  on  the  subject  and  hope  to  bring  before  you  a  programme 
through  which  real  power  will  be  delegated  to  the  panchayats,  blocks 
and  districts.  For  this,  our  planning  process  also  requires  to  be 
modified.  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  planning  process  that 
would  be  handled  by  you  is  a  sound  one.  You  should  also  have 
resources  so  that  you  may  take  decisions  to  implement  programmes 
that  yield  maximum  benefit  to  the  people.  Similarly  we  have  to  see 
that  nobody  is  allowed  to  weaken  the  institution  of  Panchayati  Raj. 
Today  there  are  laws  but  they  are  observed  more  in  breach  than  in 
compliance.  We  would  like  to  introduce  laws  so  that  this  does  not 
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happen,  and  the  real  power  is  with  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  in 
districts  and  in  villages,  real  power  is  with  you.  We  would  require 
your  co-operation  in  this. 

(Jullundhur) 

The  Congress,  CPI,  CPM,  BJP,  all  of  them  must  stand  together  in 
this  battle.  All  parties  have  made  sacrifices,  their  workers  have  been 
killed  and  all  have  shed  blood  for  Punjab.  We  have  to  face  the 
terrorists  together.  Along  with  this,  we  also  want  that  the  pace  of 
development  work  should  be  faster.  I  wish  to  invite  the  leaders  of 
different  parties  of  Punjab  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Punjab  and 
their  solutions.  During  the  last  four  years  we  have  seen  that  the 
people  of  Punjab  are  whole-heartedly  with  us,  with  the  country, 
without  any  sign  of  weakness  or  hesitation.  We  must  continue  to 
move  ahead  together  in  this  manner.  Today,  1  have  posed  a  new 
challenge  before  you  for  showing  a  new  way  of  development  to  the 
nation  and  I  have  full  faith  that,  as  in  the  previous  years,  Punjab  wilt 
again  give  a  lead  to  the  nation. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ex-servicemen  of  Punjab  who  should 
also  be  mobilised.  We  have  formulated  special  programmes  involv¬ 
ing  ex-servicemen  to  contain  terrorism.  We  hope  that  all  these 
programmes  will  be  continued  with  vigour  and  you  will  give  your 
full  support  to  them  as  was  the  case  when  we  got  your  support  in 
Amritsar  in  liberating  religious  places  from  undesirable  elements 
when  the  Government  of  India  made  it  clear  that  it  would  never 
permit  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  any  religious  places.  This  also 
clearly  brought  out  that,  on  the  one  hand.  Government  of  India  was 
determined  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  religious  places,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terrorists  had  no  regard  for  their  sanctity.  I  do  not  want  to 
relate  all  the  ignoble  ways  in  which  the  sanctity  of  religious  places 
had  been  violated  by  the  terrorists.  Some  people  had  the 
apprehension  that  the  people  of  Punjab  would  become  desperate  if 
the  operation  were  to  take  some  time.  But  I  told  them  that  the  people 
of  Punjab  are  with  the  country  and  they  will  be  with  the  country  in 
any  disciplined  action  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  religious  places.  And 
this  is  what  you  have  shown. 

We  hope  that  the  problems  of  Punjab  will  be  solved  soon.  We 
made  a  beginning  by  signing  an  accord  with  Sant  Longowal.  Even 
today,  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  better  than  this  accord.  The 
problems  and  their  solutions  find  a  place  in  the  accord.  Some 
difficulties  have,  however,  arisen  in  implementing  the  accord.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  that  we  had  signed  the  accord  with  Sant 
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Longowalji,  and  after  his  death,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  leader 
of  his  stature,  together  with  whom  we  can  work.  For  such  problems, 
we  need  leaders  of  very  big  stature  who  can  carry  the  people  with 
them.  Today  in  Punjab  we  find  that,  outside  the  Congress,  there  are 
very  few  leaders  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  because  a  leader  is  one 
whom  people  follow,  whereas  today,  outside  the  Congress,  we  find 
leaders  who  keep  following  the  people.  Such  leaders  can  hardly  help 
in  tackling  the  peoples’  difficult  problems.  I  wish  that  the  leaders 
who  are  only  following  the  people,  those  who  have  gone  into  hiding, 
come  forward  and  show  that  they  can  really  lead  the  people,  can  take 
the  decisions  and  can  lead  Punjab  out  of  its  present  crisis.  We  are 
prepared  to  have  discussions  with  everyone,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  1 
will  invite  them  to  Delhi  for  talks. 

In  the  end  I  would  like  to  only  say  that  lots  of  love  and  faith  of  the 
entire  country  is  with  Punjab  and  its  people.  We  have  assigned  to 
you  a  great  responsibility  but  this  has  happened  not  just  today,  not 
just  after  Independence  but  this  responsibility  was  given  to  you  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  you  stood  in  the  forefront  to  protect  the 
country.  Today  that  responsibility  has  increased  because  along  with 
protecting  the  country  you  have  today  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
development  and  feeding  the  entire  country.  But  we  know  that  no 
challenge  has  ever  deten'ed  the  Punjabis.The  challenges  have,  in  fact, 
inspired  them  to  greater  endeavours.  Today,  the  whole  of  Punjab  has 
to  march  ahead,  and  with  all  its  strength. 

In  the  end,  I  thank  all  of  you  and  I  have  full  faith  that  you  will 
justify  the  confidence  that  the  country  places  in  you,  that  you  will 
protect  the  country,  you  will  strengthen  India  and  you  will  eliminate 
terrorism. 

(Jullundhur) 


Freedom  and  Rights 


The  defamation  bill,  1988,  was  brought  forward  to  protect 
the  individual  from  defamatory  speeches,  writings  and  actions  and  to 
provide  adequate  and  timely  redress  to  the  aggrieved.  The  Bill  seeks 
to  codify  the  existing  law  on  the  subject  and  to  take  it  forward  in 
some  areas.  Defamation  as  defined  in  the  Bill  is  not  an  issue  between 
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Government  and  the  Press  but  an  issue  between  individual  and 
individual,  between  a  person  aggrieved  and  a  person  accused.  The 
Bill  attempts  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  an  individual  with  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  of  another. 

A  free  Press  is  an  integral  part  of  the  inner  strength  and  dynamism 
of  our  democracy.  Without  a  free  Press,  there  can  be  no  democracy. 
The  imperishable  values  of  our  freedom  struggle  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  the  Press  in  India.  We  uphold  this  legacy.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  Our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is 
total.  We  have  no  intention  of  curbing,  in  any  way,  the  freedom  of 
the  Press. 

The  freedom  and  rights  of  the  individual  are  equally  sacred.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  issue  of  defamation  a  serious  issue. 

The  Bill  seeks  to  resolve  the  issue  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
principles  of  our  Constitution  and  the  laws.  It  has,  however,  aroused 
misapprehensions  and  misgivings.  The  Press  and  sections  of  the 
public  have  expressed  their  concern. 

We  are  alive  to  these  concerns.  We  draw  inspiration  from 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  who  always 
responded  to  democratic  expression  of  opinion.  We,  therefore, 
offered  an  unconditional  dialogue  on  the  subject.  Some  organisa¬ 
tions  and  individuals  have  responded  to  this  offer. 

We  feel,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  wider  and  fuller  national 
debate.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  a  debate,  and  in  keeping  with  our 
heritage  and  traditions,  we  have  decided  not  to  make  the  Defama¬ 
tion  Bill,  1988,  into  law. 

The  issue  of  defamation  remains. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  concerned  citizens,  jurists  and  the 
media  will  participate  in  the  national  debate  on  the  issue  of 
defamation.  In  course  of  time, Government  may,  if  necessary,  create 
a  suitable  forum  to  carry  forward  the  dialogue  in  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  co-operation.  A  solution  based  on  a  national 
consensus  will  strengthen  the  institutions  of  our  Republic. 


Gandhiji  — His  Vision  and  Values 


W E  HAVE  GATHERED  here  today  in  Gandhigram  to  pay 
homage  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  on  his  119th  birthday.  When  we  think  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  we  think  of  a  person  who  brought  our  heritage 
back  to  us;  gave  back  a  heritage  which  had  been  forgotten  over  a 
colonial  period.  Gandhiji  gave  us  our  traditional  values  of  truth,  non¬ 
violence,  compassion,  of  tolerance,  of  humanity  as  one  without  any 
barriers  of  caste  or  religion  or  region  or  nation.  So,  when  we  pay 
homage  to  him  today,  it  is  these  values  that  we  think  about. 

Gandhiji  fought  for  our  traditional  values;  he  fought  for  our 
heritage;  he  fought  to  uphold  our  culture,  our  traditions.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  saw  that  there  were  many  things  in  our  society  that 
needed  to  be  changed.  Gandhiji,  although  he  was  a  staunch  Hindu, 
fought  against  casteism.  He  fought  against  the  suppression  of 
women.  He  fought  to  bring  the  Harijans  and  women  into  the 
mainstream  of  national  life,  into  the  mainstream  of  our  freedom 
movement,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  our  freedom  movement  its  real 
strength.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  society  that  discriminates  against 
any  group  of  people  cannot  progress,  cannot  develop,  cannot 
prosper.  And  he  fought  all  his  life  to  break  these  banders  that  had 
been  built.  And  it  is  a  homage  that  we  pay  to  him  when  India  stands 
strong  and  united  with  its  diversity  being  its  main  strength. 

Gandhiji  gave  us  our  heritage  back.  Gandhiji  fought  for  change  in 
our  society,  but  all  the  time  Gandhiji  kept  the  poorer  sections  of  our 
society  at  the  forefront  of  his  struggle.  Gandhiji  saw  that  unless 
every  task  that  we  do  is  aimed  at  the  uplift  of  the  poor,  we  cannot 
become  stronger,  we  cannot  win  and  preserve  our  Independence.  It  is 
this  struggle  to  remove  poverty,  to  uplift  the  poor  which  is  our  major 
challenge  today.  Every  task  that  we  do  is  aimed  at  the  uplift  of  the 
poor,  at  removing  poverty,  at  removing  some  of  the  suffering. 

Today  we  celebrate  Gandhiji’ s  birthday,  but  today  is  also  a  day 
when  we  commemorate  Kamarajji’s  death  anniversary.  Just  like 
Gandhiji  gave  us  the  direction,  Kamarajji,  Thiru  Kamarajar,  showed 
the  way  in  Tamil  Nadu  to  development  for  progress;  for  the  uplift  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  our  society  in  Tamil  Nadu.  Thiru  Kamarajar 
was  also  a  strong  lieutenant  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  stood 
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with  Panditji  during  his  most  difficult  periods.  And  when  Panditji 
had  to  go  through  perhaps  the  toughest  period  of  his  life,  it  was 
Kamarajar,  who  with  the  Kamaraj  Plan  helped  Panditji  out.  Kamaraj 
was  not  just  a  follower  of  Panditji,  he  was  one  of  the  first  dynamic 
Chief  Ministers  of  Tamil  Nadu.  Panditji  sent  him  to  Tamil  Nadu  and 
under  his  leadership  Tamil  Nadu  developed  and  moved  ahead  very 
rapidly.  Most  of  the  roots  of  the  development  that  we  see  today  in 
the  rural  areas,  in  the  cities  and  towns,  in  the  industrialisation,  the 
electrification,  in  the  infrastructure;  these  roots  were  laid  by 
Kamarajar.  Thiru  Kamarajar  saw  development  as  a  complete  and 
balanced  mix  of  development  in  the  rural  areas,  of  vocational 
training,  schools  and  colleges,  industrialisation,  urban  development. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  today,  when  I  went  around  the  exhibitions 
in  Gandhigram  to  see  that  the  same  concepts  of  balanced  develop¬ 
ment  the  concepts  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Gandhiji, 
Panditji,  Indiraji  and  Tagore — the  same  directions  that  were 
followed  by  Thiru  Kamarajar  are  being  followed  here  today. 

Gandhiji  taught  us  that  the  roots  of  development  are  with  Khadi. 
Today  Khadi  does  not  mean  only  the  homespun  yarn  and  cloth.  It  is 
expanding  to  many  other  areas  from  soaps  to  matches;  to  other 
agricultural  produce.  Today  also,  we  must  support  Khadi  like 
Gandhiji  taught  us  to.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have 
worked  in  Gandhigram.  This  was  the  place  where  Gandhiji’ s  train 
was  stopped  by  Smt.  Soundaram  Ramachandran  and  her  husband 
Thiru  Ramachandran.  And  it  was  Smt.  Soundaram  Ramachandran 
who  started  Gandhigram  here.  It  is  a  tribute  to  her  vision,  her  work 
and  to  the  ideals  of  Gandhiji  that  Gandhigram  has  succeeded,  that 
Gandhigram  has  helped  so  many  thousands,  so  many  lakhs  of  people 
to  improve  their  lives,  to  reduce  their  suffering. 

Today  when  we  celebrate  Gandhiji’s  birthday,  we  should  think  of 
the  values  that  he  inculcated  in  us,  the  values  that  he  introduced  in 
our  freedom  struggle,  the  values  that  helped  us  vanquish  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  that  ever  stood.  Let  us  remember  those  values,  let  us 
work  with  those  values,  with  those  ideals,  because  it  is  only  with  the 
vision  of  Gandhiji  that  we  can  build  India.  It  is  only  with  his  vision 
that  we  can  really  build  a  new  society  in  the  world  today.  That  is  the 
challenge  that  lies  ahead.  Together  with  that  is  the  challenge  to  uplift 
the  weaker  sections  of  our  society,  the  poorer  sections,  Harijans  or 
Adivasis  and  we  have  to  see  that  women  are  not  discriminated 
against,  that  they  are  given  education,  economic  strength  and 
freedom  of  action.  It  is  only  then  that  our  nation  will  progress. 
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develop  and  make  its  own  place  in  the  world. 

Today  on  the  2nd  October,  let  us  think  of  Gandhiji,  his  ideals  and 
his  vision.  Let  us  think  of  Thiru  Kamarajar,  the  development  work 
that  he  did,  the  lead  that  he  gave  Tamil  Nadu.  Let  us  work  together 
to  build  the  new  India  and  the  new  Tamil  Nadu  with  that  vision. 


A  New  Mood 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  I  was  in  these  parts  of  Tamil  Nadu 
touring  the  drought  hit  areas  trying  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  help 
you  face  the  tremendous  drought.  The  rains  have  come  and  it  is 
green.  I  have  just  come  from  the  waterfalls  and  even  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  waterfalls.  Nature  has  been 
bountiful  and  everything  is  looking  green.  As  the  Thirukkural  says 
rain  by  its  absence  ruins  men  but  by  its  existence  restores  them  to 
fortune.  You  have  seen  that  in  today’s  world,  we  don’t  have  to  rely 
that  much  on  nature.  Nature  plays  a  very  big  role  but  science  and 
technology  has  helped  us  to  face  the  difficult  situations,  to  go 
through  the  difficult  situations  without  the  type  of  difficulty  we  had 
during  earlier  times.  During  these  last  two  years  of  drought,  we  faced 
a  lot  of  difficulties  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tamil  Nadu,  you 
had  your  share  of  difficulties  but,  because  of  good  administration, 
because  of  the  right  technologies,  because  of  the  right  inputs, 
because  the  infrastructure  was  working  well,  we  were  able  to  face 
these  difficulties  and  go  through  them.  In  fact,  we  found  that  Indian 
agriculture  has  a  tremendous  resilience.  We  found  that  during  these 
years  of  Independence,  we  have  really  strengthened  our  agriculture. 
It  is  strong,  self-reliant  and  our  farmers  have  shown  the  nation  that 
they  are  capable  of  facing  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Last  year 
was  the  difficult  year  for  you.  This  year,  the  rains  have  been  good 
but  we  have  to  do  more  than  that,  just  the  rains  being  is  not  good 
enough.  And  I  have  set  up  a  committee,  a  cabinet  committee  in 
Delhi,  to  concentrate  on  these  areas  that  went  through  difficult 
drought  during  the  past  two  years.  The  committee  will  look  in  great 
detail  to  see  how  the  farmers  of  these  areas  can  benefit  the  most  from 
the  rain  that  has  come,  how  inputs  are  to  be  given  to  them  at  the 
correct  time,  correct  months  so  that  the  farmers  that  went  through  the 
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most  difficult  period  at  least  have  a  chance  to  fight  back  during  this 
year. 

We  have  divided  the  country  into  a  number,  of  agro-economic 
zones.  We  will  have  a  plan  of  action  for  each  of  these  zones.  Some 
have  already  been  covered,  others  are  in  the  process  of  being 
covered.  For  the  first  time,  our  planning  process  will  be  tuning  in 
almost  districtwise  to  see  what  is  required  to  be  done  for  the  farmer, 
for  the  farm  labour,  for  the  weaker  sections,  in  the  area  to  help  them 
with  their  agriculture.  We  know  we  can  rely  on  our  farmers.  We 
have  seen  how  during  these  past  two  years  of  severe  drought,  our 
farmers  didn’t  let  the  food  production  drop  to  the  levels  that  the 
administration  had  anticipated.  But  putting  in  sustained  effort,  our 
farmers  grew  more  food  than  we  thought  they  could  under  those 
circumstances  and  of  course  that  means  that  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  to  do  even  better  this  year.  We  have  set  a  target  of  166  million 
tonnes.  We  are  already  pushing  our  farmers  to  go  beyond  170 
million  tonnes.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  well  beyond 
that.  The  farmers  of  Tamil  Nadu  will  have  their  role  to  play  in  this. 
Food  production  target  of  170  million  tonnes  will  be  very  good  for 
this  year  while  the  real  target  is  to  reach  250  million  tonnes  by  the 
turn  of  this  century — and  the  concentration  of  the  effort  must  be 
outside  the  easy  areas  into  the  dry  areas  and  difficult  areas,  your  type 
of  areas.  A  number  of  our  major  thrusts  are  therefore  focussed  at 
your  areas  and  we  hope  that  they  will  help  you  not  only  during  the 
good  years  but  also  during  the  bad  years. 

We  looked  at  Tamil  Nadu  because  40  years  ago,  when  we  got 
Independence,  it  was  Tamil  Nadu  that  gave  a  new  thrust  in 
independent  India.  Unfortunately,  Tamil  Nadu  has  lost  that  bold 
position.  It  has  slipped  down  and  allowed  some  of  the  Northern 
States  to  overtake  it.  We  must  restore  Tamil  Nadu  to  that  original 
place  that  it  held.  The  farmers  of  Tamil  Nadu  must  get  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  of  the  North  that  they  can 
perform  as  well  as  anybody  else,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  conditions. 
That  is  not  just  the  story  of  Tamil  Nadu  agriculture.  There  was  a  time  when 
Tamil  Nadu  gave  the  leadership  for  industrialisation,  education,  development 
work,  anti-poverty  programmes.  Unfortunately,  Tamil  Nadu  does  not  hold 
that  position  anymore.  The  first  20  years  showed  Tamil  Nadu  with 
very  dynamic  Chief  Ministers  and  leaders.  There  were  people  like 
Kamaraj,  who  gave  leadership,  who  saw  that  the  administration 
worked  well,  the  programmes  got  implemented  properly  and  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  society  got  the  maximum  benefit  from  these 
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programmes. 

Development  takes  place  when  our  attention  is  focussed  on  the 
problems  of  the  poorer  sections — the  problems  of  the  Harijans,  the 
Adivasis,  the  problems  of  the  backward,  the  problems  that  women 
face  in  every  day  of  our  life.  When  we  look  at  the  problems,  when 
we  look  at  the  weaker  sections,  whether  it  is  the  minorities  or  any  of 
the  other  weaker  sections,  we  find  that  this  one  category  of  people 
who  cuts  across  all  these  categories  is  perhaps  more  disadvantaged 
within  each  category  and  that  is  women.  If  we  look  at  the  Harijans, 
the  Harijan  woman  has  a  much  tougher  time  than  the  Harijan  man.  If 
you  look  at  the  Adivasis,  it  is  the  woman  who  has  to  face  many  more 
difficulties  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  community  in  India.  So,  if 
we  have  to  focus  at  the  worst  hit  sections,  our  focus  must  go  to 
women.  And  the  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  education,  girls’ 
education.  We  have  done  a  lot,  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done  but  we 
need  co-operation  from  you,  the  mothers,  especially  the  mothers  and 
the  fathers.  You  must  see  that  your  daughters  go  to  school  but  even 
more  important,  you  must  see  that  they  stay  in  school  and  complete 
school  because  that  is  the  only  way  of  setting  them  up  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  We  have  to  see  that  all  our  special  programmes,  the 
many  laws  that  we  have  passed  to  protect  women,  are  implemented 
fully  and  expeditiously.  We  have  to  see  that  the  other  programmes 
which  were  started,  like  the  mid-day  meal  programme,  are 
continued,  perhaps  expanded,  made  more  efficient.  We  should  see 
that  all  the  leakages  that  are  taking  place  are  stopped.  We  have  to  see 
that  all  the  special  programmes  that  we  started  for  the  Harijans  are 
also  completed  expeditiously. 

Driving  through  Tamil  Nadu,  yesterday  and  today,  I  saw  very 
many  colonies,  Indira  Avas  Houses,  the  Kamaraj  Scheme  that  I 
inaugurated  on  my  last  visit,  scattered  all  over  were  nice  little 
houses.  But  the  sYheme  has  to  be  expanded.  It  must  reach  out  to 
many  more  people.  Our  drinking-water  schemes  must  be  completed 
quickly.  All  the  schemes  that  we  have  started  for  the  weaker  sections 
must  be  completed  rapidly.  For  that  you  need  a  good  administration 
and  you  yourself  have  seen  how  during  these  months  all  these 
schemes  have  been  working  much  better,  much  faster,  the  benefits 
flowing  right  down  to  your  own  homes. 

This  is  an  area  where  you  grow  a  lot  of  palm  goods  and  you  use  a 
lot  of  palm  leaves.  The  number  of  artisans  that  are  involved  in  this 
are  about  eight  lakhs  and  mostly  from  the  weakest  and  poorer 
sections  of  our  people.  The  Khadi  Village  Industries  Commission 
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has  already  covered  approximately  five  lakh  people  and  they  are 
now  going  to  cover  the  remaining  three  lakhs.  They  will  take  up  a 
special  scheme  commencing  this  year  with  ten  thousand  people  and 
will  try  to  cover  by  1989,  fifty  thousand  and  very  shortly  after  that 
everyone  will  be  covered.  We  are  also  establishing  at  Tirunelveli  a 
new  research  centre  which  will  look  for  improved  technology,  which 
will  give  proper  training,  better  marketing  and  will  also  see  how  the 
products  can  be  diversified.  By  putting  it  up,  we  will  be  helping 
directly  the  many  artisans  that  are  involved  in  this  trade  leading  to 
substantial  increases  in  their  income  and  employment  opportunities. 

A  short  distance  from  here  is  a  village  called  Maniyachi  and  that 
is  the  site  of  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  our  freedom  struggle.  The  martyr  was  a  25  year  old  man, 
Vanchi  Nathan.  He  was  infuriated  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
British  who  had  sentenced  V.  O.  Chidambaram  to  double  life 
imprisonment;  his  only  crime  was  to  break  the  British  monopoly  of 
shipping.  He  had  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Indian  people  and 
sacrificed  his  life.  The  revolutionary  Madam  Bhikaiji  Cama  had  then 
said  that  the  shot  fired  by  Vanchi  Nathan  shows  that  the  people  of 
India  are  awake.  In  Vanchi  Nathan’s  pocket  was  found  a  note 
reading  "Shall  this  land  of  Ashoka  be  ruled  by  a  mere  George  V?" 
Four  years  after  he  fired  that  shot,  Mahatma  Gandhi  returned  to  India 
and  changed  the  course  of  our  freedom  movement  into  a  non-violent 
freedom  movement.  But  it  was  heroes  like  Vanchi  Nathan  that  gave 
spirit  to  the  freedom  movement  and  it  is  in  his  honour  that  we  will  be 
renaming  the  Maniyachi  Station  as  Vanchi  Maniyachi. 

India  is  a  big  and  diverse  country.  We  won  our  freedom  not 
because  any  one  community  or  any  one  group  or  any  one  region 
stood  up  and  fought  against  the  British.  We  won  our  freedom 
because  we  stood  united  as  one,  not  looking  at  region  or  language  or 
caste  or  creed.  We  looked  only  to  one  fact  that  we  were  Indians  and 
that  we  wanted  to  be  free.  At  the  same  time,  India’s  strength  lies  in 
its  diversity.  We  must  marry  these  two  thoughts,  diversity  and  unity. 
We  must  see  that  the  culture  and  the  language  of  each  part  of  our 
country  is  accorded  every  opportunity. 
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With  Jawans  during  visit  to  Kashmir,  February  1988 
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Being  welcomed  in  traditional  style  Arunachal  Pradesh,  April  1988 


In  conversation  with  President  of  Afghanistan,  Dr.  Najibullah, 

New  Delhi,  May  1988 


Speaking  at  banquet  hosted  by  the  West  Germany  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Helmut  Kohl,  Bonn,  June  1 988 
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Being  received  by  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and  General  Secretary, 
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In  conversation  with  Jigme  Singhye  Wangchuk,  King  of  Bhutan,  Islamabad, 
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An  Intellectual  Giant 


1  FEEL  HONOURED  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Krishna  Menon. 
Krishna  Menon  was  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  free  India.  His 
contribution  to  our  freedom  struggle  and  the  formulation  of  policies 
during  those  formative  years,  is  perhaps  unique. 

First,  he  added  a  new  dimension  to  our  freedom  struggle  by 
taking  the  issue  directly  into  the  camp  of  our  opponents,  the 
opposition,  the  British.  He  settled  in  Britain,  he  joined  the  Labour 
Party,  he  got  elected  as  Borough  Councillor.  He  thus  argued  for  the 
cause  of  Indian  independence  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  British 
polity.  By  personal  example,  he  demolished  the  myth  that  "India  is 
not  fit  for  self-rule".  He  spoke  in  the  idiom  of  the  British  Liberal 
Party  and  the  liberal  tradition.  As  a  result  he  was  remarkably 
effective  in  making  the  British  search  their  own  conscience  by 
highlighting  the  hypocrisy  of  Britain — talking  of  human  rights  and 
individual  liberty  and  democracy,  while  running  an  oppressive 
imperialism  in  India. 

Krishna  Menon ’s  second  key  contribution  was  as  a  sounding 
board  for  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  ideas  and  as  Panditji’s  major 
intellectual  interlocutor.  Menon  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  shared  a  wider 
world  view  within  which  context  was  set  India’s  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  enduring  image  of  their  friendship  is  their  hunkering 
down  together  in  the  trenches  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  with  bullets 
flying,  bombs  exploding,  discussing  India’s  independence.  For  many 
years.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Krishna  Menon  had  very  few 
personal  meetings.  Most  of  the  interaction  was  through  correspondence. 
And,  as  Hazlitt  said,  "Writing  concentrates  the  mind  wonderfully."  By 
penning  letters  to  each  other.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Krishna 
Menon  refined  and  developed  key  concepts — concepts  of  socialism,  of 
non-alignment,  concepts  that  are  the  building-blocks  of  India’s 
modern  nationhood. 

The  evolution  of  our  foreign  policy  is  linked  indissolubly  with  the 
memory  of  Krishna  Menon.  So  is  the  emergence  of  India  on  the 
world  stage.  While  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  evolved 
basic  principles  of  our  foreign  policy,  it  was  Krishna  Menon  who 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  staff  work  because  Krishna  Menon 
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had  an  instinctive  understanding  of  the  fundamental  issues.  Menon 
could  creatively  interpret  and  apply  first  principles  to  specific 
international  situations. 

This  quality  of  creative  interpretation  has  sadly  gone  out  of 
contemporary  intellectual  life.  At  one  extreme,  we  parrotlike  invoke 
the  mantras,  reducing  great  philosophies  such  as  socialism  to  mere 
slogan-mongering.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  narrow 
short-term  thinking  that  makes  a  virtue  out  of  expediency  by 
labelling  it  pragmatism.  We  must  avoid  both  extremes.  We  must,  of 
course,  base  our  national  life  on  well-recognised  and  well-tried 
principles,  but  at  the  same  time  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  same  principles 
to  remain  intellectually  alive.  Objective  reality  evolves;  circumst¬ 
ances  change;  successes  engender  change.  There  are  always  new 
difficulties  to  overcome;  new  problems  to  be  resolved,  new  chal¬ 
lenges  to  be  met.  In  the  manner  demonstrated  by  Krishna  Menon,  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the  change  and  evolution  that  is  taking  place. 
We  must  use  the  tools  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  deal  with  the 
changed  circumstances,  we  must  keep  intellectual  life  of  our  country 
relevant  to  the  contemporary  concerns  and  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  our  democracy  is  vibrant  in  Parliament  and  the  State 
Assemblies,  but  has  not  Panchayati  Raj  withered  away?  Could  a 
national  debate  on  the  restoration  of  democracy  at  the  grass  roots 
levels  not  help  re-establish  this  process?  We  would  like  such  a 
debate  to  take  place.  Take  Socialism.  Among  other  things  we 
enjoined  that  the  Public  Sector  should  control  the  commanding 
heights  of  our  economy.  We  have  captured  them;  there  is  no 
question  of  relinquishing  them  but  is  it  anti-socialist  to  insist  that  the 
leviathan  Public  Sector  be  efficient,  achieve  increased  productivity, 
reduce  running-costs  and  produce  better  quality?  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  the  rights  and  requirements  of  organised  labour  must  be  met 
but  we  cannot  forget  at  the  same  time  90  per  cent  of  our  unorganised 
labour  force.  Similarly,  in  the  area  of  secularism  new  challenges  are 
arising  with  economic  successes  engendering  social  tensions. 
Surprisingly,  this  also  sometimes  promotes  fundamentalism. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  important  that  we  make  our  neighbour¬ 
hood  a  zone  of  friendship  and  mutual  co-operation,  but  it  must  be 
truly  immune  from  outside  rivalries.  We  need  to  look  beyond  present 
problems,  we  need  to  look  at  the  world  order  required  to  sustain  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  need  to  look  at  international 
relations  as  they  are  developing  and  rapidly  changing  today  to  see 
that  the  world  that  evolves  from  this  rapid  development  is  truly  a 
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better  world. 

Alas!  today  we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  Krishna  Menon’s 
advice  or  his  thinking  on  such  major  issues.  But,  we  are  the 
inheritors  of  his  intellectual  traditions.  Therefore,  the  real  tribute  to 
his  memory  would  be  to  remain  fiercely  faithful  to  the  basic  values 
and  ethical  insights  and  to  keep  the  engine  of  thought  purring  and 
running. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Krishna  Menon  Memorial 
Committee  on  the  fruition  of  their  efforts.  This  statue  will  remind  us 
of  his  contributions  to  the  freeing  of  old  India,  to  the  building  of  a 
new  India.  His  spirit  was  immortalised  in  his  words  at  demitting 
office,  "No  one  can  prevent  me  from  making  my  contribution  to  the 
fight,  whether  I  am  in  the  Cabinet  or  whether  I  run  a  canteen." 


People,  Policies  and  Programmes 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  in  your  midst  today.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
when  I  am  visiting  the  Tarai  region  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  1  am 
thankful  to  you  for  your  cordial  welcome. 

The  Tarai  area  has  shown  the  country  a  new  path.  When  we  were 
not  free,  this  was  a  swampy  area,  a  jungle,  backward  and  unhealthy, 
totally  unproductive.  The  British  rulers  did  not  have  the  strength  to 
bring  about  any  development  of  this  region.  Today  the  picture  is 
different.  People  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  belonging  to 
different  religions  and  communities  and  speaking  a  variety  of 
languages  came  to  the  Tarai  and  changed  its  face.  It  seemed  as 
though  somebody  has  placed  a  flower  vase  in  a  barren  region,  with 
flowers  of  different  kinds  and  hues,  all  together  forming  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  flowers.  The  Tarai  region  has  undergone  a  transformation. 
Where  once  there  was  unemployment  and  backwardness,  today  we 
have  built  up  a  granary  for  the  country  and  all-  round  development  is 
on  view.  I  am,  therefore,  specially  happy  to  be  in  the  Tarai  area 
today. 

Having  come  to  Kashipur,  we  also  remember  Sumitranandan 
Pant.  Who  could  better  describe  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
barren  Tarai  which  is  now  so  green?  Pant  in  his  inimitable  words 
said: 
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"Velvet  like  soft  greenery, 

Spread  in  the  fields  afar, 

The  Sun’s  rays  kissing  it. 

Seem  like  a  silver  net  cast." 

In  our  struggle  for  freedom,  yet  another  son  of  Kashipur  had 
raised  the  tricolour  high.  He  was  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  who  stood  by 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  freedom  struggle.  The  British  Police 
were  thero  with  their  lathis,  but  Pantji  stood  beside  Panditji  in  the 
task  of  building  the  nation,  strengthening  the  nation.  Panditji  knew 
that  whenever  there  was  any  difficult  situation  to  be  faced  and 
obstacles  to  be  encountered,  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  was  there  standing 
by  his  side  and  giving  him  strength.  The  foundation  of  whatever 
progress  we  see  in  Uttar  Pradesh  was  laid  by  Govind  Ballabh  Pant.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  centenary  celebrations  of  Pandit  Pant  were 
concluded. 

People  remembered  him  and  realised  that  we  needed  the  same 
devotion  to  service  and  patriotic  fervour  as  displayed  by  him.  We 
must  uphold  the  principles  which  Pandit  Pant  has  placed  before  us, 
the  principles  for  which  he  fought  and  which  he  practised  in  his  life. 

A  lot  of  development  has  taken  place  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  progress 
has  been  achieved  and  the  State  has  advanced  quite  far.  The  State 
has  been  industrialised  and  a  lot  of  barren  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  in  the  past  few  years.  The  Green  Revolution  has 
also  spread  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Roads  have  been  built, 
hospitals  have  been  put  up  and  schools  have  been  started.  All  the 
same,  even  today  UP  is  lagging  behind.  The  State  has  not  advanced 
with  the  speed  with  which  it  should  have  done  and  we  have  to  pay 
special  attention  to  this  point.  The  reins  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Narayan  Dattji  (Shri  N.D.  Tiwari,  Chief  Minister  of  UP)  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  take  the  State  forward  very  fast. 

We  hope  that  UP  where  about  40-45  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
still  below  the  poverty  line  will  achieve  rapid  development  and  the 
poor  will  be  lifted  above  the  poverty  line.  A  lot  of  work  has  to  be 
done  and  we  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  farmers.  In  western 
UP,  the  farmers  have  done  extremely  well  and  their  incomes  are 
high.  Yet  over  the  past  few  years  the  rate  of  progress  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  farmers’  income  has  slowed  down.  It  is  as  though  a 
plateau  has  been  reached  in  the  development  process  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  We  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this  matter, 
held  discussions  and  realised  that  if  the  farmers  have  to  move  ahead, 
a  second  Green  Revolution  must  be  ushered  in.  The  farmers  are 
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growing  two  kinds  of  crops — foodgrains,  in  which  they  do  not  lose 
anything,  for  which  they  get  good  prices  and  various  Government 
subsidies.  We  are  trying  to  do  more  in  this  direction.  Next  there  is 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  horticulture  in  general.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  the  farmers  face  a  lot  of  difficulties.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  the  danger  of  the  crop  being  damaged.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  also  the  problem  of  delivering  the  produce  to  far  off 
places  and  the  fear  that  they  may  not  get  fair  prices.  On  the  road  to 
the  markets  there  are  government  restrictions,  for  example  toll  tax. 
There  are  also  various  types  of  obstacles  and  the  result  is  that  the 
vegetables  which  the  farmers  sell  for  just  a  rupee  or  Rs.  1.50  are  sold 
in  the  cities  at  very  high  rates.  Sometimes,  we  come  across  truck- 
loads  of  vegetables  discarded  as  waste  because  no  buyers  can  be 
found  in  time  and  the  vegetables  go  bad.  The  benefit  to  which  the 
farmers  are  entitled  thus  goes  to  businessmen  or  middlemen. 

All  this  must  be  changed.  We  have,  therefore,  set  up  a  new 
Ministry  of  Food  Processing.  In  other  words  we  will  try  to  create  a 
system  and  institutions  as  well  as  factories  which  will  help  the 
farmers.  We  will  try  to  ensure  that  the  produce  is  properly  processed, 
transported  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  damage  and  the  farmers 
get  their  due  return.  Already  some  factories  have  started  and  we  hope 
that  the  benefit  of  these  programmes  will  reach  your  area  also.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  villages  so  that  the  new  food  processing 
factories  are  set  up  in  the  villages  and  not  in  the  big  cities,  so  that  the 
benefit  should  reach  the  rural  areas  and  they  get  employment  and 
their  income  can  be  increased.  This  will  bring,  we  hope,  a  new  Green 
Revolution  in  the  villages.  We  also  hope  that  the  second  Revolution 
will  reach  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  Bihar,  West  Bengal 
and  areas  still  further  eastward.  This  should  bring  a  new  awakening 
among  the  farmers  of  India  and  give  them  new  strength. 

To  ensure  progress  we  must  also  ensure  that  environment  is 
protected.  The  population  explosion  and  other  kinds  of  pressures  are 
putting  a  lot  of  strain  on  our  environment.  The  effect  of  the 
destruction  of  environment  will  be  felt,  particularly  in  the  hills  and  in 
the  Tarai  region  and  the  consequences  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
whole  country.  The  path  of  development  is  not  an  easy  one.  If 
environment  is  destroyed,  the  fruits  of  development  will  be  lost. 
Thinking  only  of  today  and  not  of  tomorrow,  is  not  real  progress. 
Either  we  pay  the  price  today  required  by  conservation  or  we  leave  it 
to  the  coming  generations  to  pay  the  price  of  the  destruction  of 
environment.  The  future  generations  will  then  certainly  think  that 
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their  forefathers  did  not  care  for  them  or  for  the  country  and  had  only  an 
eye  on  their  own  benefits.  Thus  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  think  of 
development  from  a  long-term  viewpoint,  and  think  of  development  that 
will  endure.  We  must  add  price  of  conservation  to  the  cost  of 
development,  or  the  other  alternative  is  to  think  of  development  at  the  cost 
of  environment.  Actually  the  cost  of  conservation  is  rather  small  but  the 
cost  of  its  destruction  is  very  high  which  the  country  may  not  be  able  to 
bear. 

I  am,  therefore,  delighted  that  a  new  Institute,  Govind  Ballabh 
Pant  Institute  is  being  established  for  the  development  of  the  hill 
areas  and  for  protecting  the  environment.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
this  Institute  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  cost  of  preserving  the 
environment  and  also  the  cost  we  have  to  bear  if  we  do  not  preserve 
it.  The  Institute  will  not  only  concern  itself  with  the  hill  areas  of  UP 
but  with  the  entire  Himalayan  range  in  the  country  and  examine  what 
development  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  people  in  the  mountain 
areas.  Ultimately  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  work  of  the  Institute 
would  reach  not  only  the  hill  areas  but  also  the  plains,  in  fact  the 
whole  country.  Whatever  happens  in  the  hills  of  UP,  Himachal 
Pradesh  or  Kashmir  ultimately  has  its  effect  on  the  plains  below.  If 
we  cut  down  trees  in  the  hills,  there  will  be  a  drought  in  the  plains. 

There  is  also  another  problem.  When  the  trees  are  felled  in  the 
hill  areas,  rain  water  flows  down  uncontrolled  to  the  plains  which 
are  then  open  to  floods.  The  floods  pass  off  quickly  but  leave 
behind  a  trail  of  destruction  and  severe  damage  is  caused  when  the 
water  flows  down  unchecked,  leaving  nothing  for  the  soil.  As  a 
result,  the  sub-soil  water  level  also  goes  down.  This  means  that  the 
farmers  cannot  make  use  of  the  sub-soil  water  through  their  pumps. 
We  are  thus  confronted  with  double  trouble — floods  and  drought  at 
the  same  time  all  because  the  environment  has  been  damaged.  It  is 
vital,  therefore,  that  we  pay  special  attention  and  think  hard  about 
preserving  the  environment.  Let  me  hope  that  the  voice  of  this 
Institute  and  of  Kashipur  will  echo  and  re-echo  throughout  the  land 
in  the  cause  of  protecting  environment  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country. 

A  complaint  is  often  made,  specially  in  the  hill  areas,  that  the 
development  programmes  do  not  reach  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  There  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  way  but  we 
have  tried  to  remedy  the  situation.  Last  year  when  there  was  a 
severe  drought  in  the  country  we  took  into  account  how  much 
food  production  would  be  achieved.  I  had  discussions  with  all 
concerned  and  asked  them  how  much  grains  would  be 
produced.  The  amount  indicated  by  them  was  quite  good  but  I 
asked  them  how  much  would  be  produced  in  each  district  and 
in  each  village.  Had  anybody  calculated  the  amount,  or  just 
imaginary  figures  of  total  production  had  been  arrived  at?  Then 
we  found  that  real  calculation  (at  the  district  and  village  levels) 
had  never  been  made.  I  told  the  people  concerned  that  if  we 
really  wished  to  help  the  farmers  we  must  examine  the 
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agro-economic  environment  in  each  place  and  find  out  how  far  it 
could  be  strengthened.  For  the  first  time  now,  our  plans  are  centred 
at  15-16  agro-economic  zones  into  which  the  country  has  been 
divided.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  separate  scheme  for  the  dry  areas 
and  for  the  hill  areas,  separate  schemes  for  coastal  areas,  for  the 
Deccan,  for  the  plains.  And  there  are  separate  schemes  for  areas 
which  abound  with  water. 

When  we  went  deep  into  this  matter  and  thought  more 
seriously  about  it,  new  problems  came  up.  The  conclusion  we 
have  reached  is  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  real  development  in 
the  country  and  that  involves  beginning  at  the  district  level  and 
possibly  at  the  block  or  village  level.  Unless  the  district  is  taken 
as  the  basic  unit  for  development  schemes,  development  will  lack 
reality.  We  sit  in  our  ivory  towers  and  prepare  schemes  which  fail 
to  make  an  impact.  Then  people  like  you  m  village  complain  that 
Delhi  talks  one  way  and  you  look  another  way.  It  is  our  desire 
that  we  should  change  the  situation  and  we  should  strengthen 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  It  is  essential  that  Panchayat  elections 
are  held  and  I  am  happy  that  Narayan  Dattji  is  going  to  hold  these 
elections. 

This  I  hope  will  bring  a  new  awakening  in  every  part  of  UP.  It 
is  all  the  more  essential  that  this  institution  (Panchayats)  be 
strengthened.  The  situation  that  there  are  no  Panchayat  elections 
for  years  on  end  should  not  arise.  The  situation  of  elected  bodies 
being  dissolved  and  replaced  by  nominated  administrators, 
immediately  after  election  should  also  not  arise.  In  the  Lok 
Sabha,  we  have  a  sound  basis  for  democracy  at  the  national  level, 
and  in  the  State  assemblies  at  the  State  level  but  the  third  level  of 
our  democracy,  the  Panchayat,  is  very  weak.  We  have  to 
strengthen  this  level.  This  level  has  to  be  strengthened  politically. 
If  the  constitution  has  to  be  amended  we  will  do  that,  but  the  base 
must  be  strengthened.  This  will  ensure  that  development  in  the 
real  sense  takes  place,  right  types  of  schemes  are  prepared  and 
corruption  is  reduced.  Whatever  the  steps  we  take  form  Delhi, 
there  are  complaints  in  IRDP  (Integrated  Rural  Development 
Programme).  For  example  there  are  complaints  that  the  same 
buffalo  has  been  sold  five  times,  the  same  horse  carriage  has 
passed  through  four  hands,  and  the  same  story  is  repeated  about 
goats,  camels  and  bullocks.  Whatever  be  the  steps  we  take  from 
Delhi,  we  cannot  catch  the  bullock  or  the  goat  changing  hands 
again  and  again.  On  the  other  hand,  you  in  the  villages  and  in 
the  districts  know  the  malpractice  that  are  taking  place.  You 
know  which  school  is  without  a  teacher,  which  school  has  no 
ceiling,  which  road  has  not  been  built  but  payment  for  which  has 
been  made,  and  contracts  entered  into  without  bridges  being 
built.  We  cannot  stop  all  this  from  Delhi  nor  can  we  from 
Lucknow,  unless  responsibility  be  entrusted  to  you  so  that  these 
things  are  accomplished,  plans  are  properly  formulated  and 
implemented.  We  hope  that  we  will  have  your  co-operation  in 
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this  task. 

We  have  also  to  ensure  that  in  all  our  development  plans  there  is 
enough  scope  for  women.  In  our  society  today  we  have  not  made  such 
changes  which  can  ensure  that  women  stand  on  their  feet.  Even  today 
women  are  suppressed,  and  are  denied  many  opportunities.  AH  this  has  to 
be  changed.  The  most  important  thing  to  ensure  is  that  women  are 
educated. 

Women  will  have  to  help  us  in  this  programme,  because  it  is 
mothers  who  prevent  their  daughters  from  attending  the  schools.  Girls 
are  not  only  to  be  admitted  to  schools  but  they  should  be  allowed  to 
complete  their  education  so  that  the  real  power  of  women  is  brought 
out. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  is  essential  that  attention  is  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  Harijans,  Tribals,  other  weaker  sections,  minorities  and 
backward  classes.  We  cannot  help  them  properly  until  the  plans  are 
properly  implemented.  If  the  strength  of  the  poor  in  India  is  enhanced, 
India  will  become  strong  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  when  our 
anti-poverty  programmes  are  properly  implemented  and  poverty  is 
eradicated. 

The  world  situation  is  changing  fast  and  India  must  be  strong. 
Today’s  world  is  not  the  same  which  existed  four  years  ago.  The 
world  today  is  different  because  the  big  power  blocs  are  coming 
together,  whereas  earlier  the  world  was  divided  in  two  blocs  and  we, 
the  Non-aligned  countries,  were  opposing  their  policies.  Instead  of  the 
two  power  blocs  which  existed  earlier,  there  are  three  or  four  or  even 
five  and  we  have  to  consider  what  India’s  position  in  the  world  would 
be  and  what  place  we  would  occupy  and  what  role  we  have  to 
perform.  We  find  today  that  the  United  States  is  competing  with 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  possibly  China  may  join  the  competition  in 
coming  years.  What  should  India  do  in  this  situation?  Should  India 
close  its  doors  and  remain  isolated  or  should  it  go  forward  in  the  world 
and  make  a  place  for  itself?  For  this  we  have  to  think  afresh  about  our 
plans  and  programmes.  If  India  has  to  attain  a  place  in  the  new  world 
we  have  to  make  new  sacrifices.  For  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
develop  our  own  strength.  Unless  we  do  that,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
face  the  new  situation  in  the  world.  If  we  lose  the  opportunity  and 
waste  time,  there  can  be  no  certainty  when  we  will  get  a  second 
chance.  We  have,  therefore,  to  think  deeply  and  seriously  and  consider 
how  our  programmes  have  to  be  re-fashioned.  We  have  to  increase  our 
internal  strength  so  that  we  can  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength 
with  the  world  outside. 

We  have  to  go  forward  on  the  basis  of  the  policies  of  Gandhiji, 
Indiraji  and  Panditji — only  then  can  we  march  forward.  India  had  scaled 
great  heights  before  she  was  subjugated  by  a  foreign  power.  People 
from  all  over  the  world  used  to  come  to  Inaia  to  learn  about  India,  our’ 
religion,  our  science  and  our  knowledge  on  various  matters.  We  want 
to  take  India  to  that  great  height  with  your  help  and  co-operation. 

I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  and  hope  that  there  would  be 
development  in  your  region  and  a  new  Green  Revolution  will  be 
ushered  in  which  will  change  the  face  of  the  country. 


Press  and  National  Interests 


My  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  the  Times  of  India  on  completing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  such  continuity  which  gives  strength 
and  purpose  to  the  building  of  institutions.  A  healthy  democracy  and 
a  dynamic  nation  need  institutions  which  impart  stability,  develop 
traditions,  and  maintain  the  link  between  the  struggles  of  the  past, 
the  achievements  of  the  present  and  the  aspirations  for  the  future. 

The  century-and-a-half  during  which  the  Times  of  India  has  been 
witness  to  and  a  commentator  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  fall  broadly 
into  three  periods  of  roughly  equal  length.  The  first  period  saw  the 
final  subjugation  of  India  to  the  Imperial  will  and  Imperial  interests. 
The  second  saw  the  emergence  of  that  profoundly  Indian  brand  of 
nationalism,  which  drew  upon  centuries  of  accumulated  wisdom  of 
our  civilisation  to  overthrow  the  Empire  by  means  unique  to  our 
country  and  its  ethos.  And  the  third  period  has  seen  the  building  of 
modern  independent  India. 

At  this  sesquicentennial  commemoration,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  us  to  recall  the  role  of  the  Times  of  India  not  only  since  its 
present  phase  of  Indian  ownership  began  in  1946,  but  also  during  its 
first  one  hundred  and  eight  years  when  it  was  very  much  part  of  the 
so-called  "Anglo-Indian"  colonial  establishment.  That  will  also  give 
us  the  perspective  within  which  to  evaluate  the  contribution  which 
the  Times  of  India  has  made  to  bringing  the  modern  era  to  the  life  of 
the  nation;  to  building  the  Indian  Press  as  a  whole— both  colonial  and 
nationalist;  and  to  all  that  the  newspaper  has  done  for  the  country  in 
the  post-Independence  era. 

Through  the  Imperial  period,  the  Times  of  India  was  often 
embroiled  in  controversy  and  recrimination  with  the  Government  of 
the  day.  But,  in  its  essential  perception  of  India  and  Indians,  as  of  the 
relationship  between  the  colonial  power  and  its  Indian  subjects,  the 
approach  of  the  journal  was  virtually  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  alien  ruling  class.  Thus,  in  its  inaugural  issue,  the  paper’s  very 
first  editorial  voiced  that  unctuous  hypocrisy  so  characteristic  of 
colonial  thought.  It  described  the  "millions"  of  India  as: 

"steeped  in  the  deepest  ignorance  (which)  demands  not  only  the 
enquiring  study  but  the  active  benevolence  of  all...  In  the  strenuous 
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exertions  which  the  Government  have  of  late  made  to  educate  the 
native  mind,  we  recognise  the  first  effectual  assault  upon  the 
superstitions  and  ignorance  of  ages." 

It  went  on  to  say  the  following  year  that  a  major  function  of  the 
paper  would  be: 

"to  diffuse  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  some  little 
notion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived...  from  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  social  advancement  of  Europe." 

Given  this  mindset  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  wrath 
of  India  burst  upon  them.  In  1857,  the  first  War  of  Independence 
broke  out.  The  concentrated  prejudices  of  the  British  mind  found 
voice  in  the  fulminations  of  George  Buist  who,  for  eighteen  years  till 
then,  had  nurtured  the  journal  as  its  longest-serving  Editor.  He 
wrote: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  things  connected  with  the  rebellion 
that  it  has  disclosed  to  us...  that  we  have  for  a  century  been  living  in 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  without  having  tamed  one  atom  of  their 
ferocity." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  who  to  by  then  had  become 
majority  shareholders  in  the  group,  that  they  removed  the  Editor  for 
venting  his  spleen  in  such  an  unseemly  manner. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  was  founded  a  little  under  half  a 
century  of  the  birth  of  the  Times  of  India.  Over  the  next  six  decades, 
the  Congress  grew  from  a  small  group  of  concerned  men  of  affairs 
into  a  nationwide  mass  movement  which  swept  aside  the  Empire  and 
brought  India  to  freedom  and  liberty. 

Through  most  of  those  tumultuous  years,  the  Times  of  India  found 
little  to  commend  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Swadeshi 
Movement  was  deplored  because  the  journal  believed: 

"The  (British)  Government  of  India  is  the  truest  swadeshi  of  all.  Its 
constant  and  incessant  care  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
Indian  industry  is  manifested  in  a  thousand  ways." 

The  agitation  against  the  British  Rowlatt  Act  was  described  as 
being:  "stamped  with  that  brand  of  peculiar  violence  and  callousness 
which,  if  unchecked,  can  only  throw  India  back  for  a  generation." 

Of  Gandhiji’s  first  Satyagraha,  the  journal  said: 

"The  satyagraha  movement  as  a  movement  has  failed,  and  has 
contributed  to  plunge  India  into  dreadful  confusions  for  reasons 
clearly  anticipated  by  all  who  have  practical  experience  in  politics." 

The  Times  of  India  described  the  fight  for  freedom  as: 

"a  worthless  movement  for  independence,  boycott  and  civil 
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disobedience  fraught  with  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  lives, 
prosperity  and  peace  of  our  citizens." 

Gandhiji  was  assessed  and  dismissed  in  the  following  words; 

"The  politician  who  would  truly  serve  his  country  must  have 
certain  essential  qualities.  He  must  be  able  to  gauge  the  character  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  his  opponents;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  practical  sense  which  will  tell  him  when  to  press  on 
and  when  to  retire,  and  he  must  have  a  certain  consistency  of  policy 
and  action.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  India  that  Mr.  Gandhi  has  none  of 
these  qualities.  He  has  invariably  misjudged  the  character  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  of  his  opponents;  his  ideas  of  human  nature  have 
not  the  smallest  relation  to  the  actual  facts,  and  the  course  of  his 
political  activities  has  been  one  long  wobble  from  start  to  finish." 

And  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  dismissed  as  a  “socialist-cum- 
republican-cum-communist”  whose: 

"generalities  are  the  idle  fancies  of  a  half-educated  youth 
....(whose)  divorce  from  the  realities  of  the  Indian  situation  is  so 
complete  as  to  make  his  proposals  little  short  of  ridiculous." 

Clearly  today,  the  political  views  of  the  Times  of  India  of  the 
preindependence  era  would  not  be  found  acceptable  by  the  country. 
Yet,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  our  evaluation  of  the  paper  only  to 
its  political  opinion  of  the  time.  We  must  also  recognise  that  in  a 
large  number  of  areas — in  commerce,  in  industry  and  agriculture  in 
culture  and  sport— the  newspaper  made  an  immense  contribution  to 
opening  the  windows  of  India  to  the  world,  to  developing  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  and  the  scientific  temper,  to  bringing  modern  thought  and 
modern  ideas  to  an  ancient  civilisation.  It  is  also  important  to 
recognise  that  even  if  the  policies  of  The  Times  of  India  were  those 
of  the  colonial  establishment,  it  was  papers  such  as  these  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  development  of  a  nationalist  Press. 

An  ethos  of  freedom  of  expression  was  created  which,  despite  the 
limitations  of  colonial  autocracy,  allowed  the  expression  of  national 
ist  views  and  created  a  nationwide  audience  for  the  cultivation  of 
public  opinion.  Many  of  our  nationalist  leaders  were  editors  and 
journalists  of  eminence,  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  pen  as  their 
weapon  in  the  fight  for  Independence.  To  this,  the  Times  of  India 
made  a  major  contribution  by  establishing  the  Press  as  an  institution 
in  the  country. 

In  the  forty  years  since  Independence,  our  free  and  independent 
Press  has  engrained  itself  as  an  indispensable  estate  of  our  free  and 
independent  democracy.  The  Times  of  India,  as  the  doyen  of  the 
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Indian  Press  has,  in  many  ways,  played  a  leading  role  in  this  regard. 
For  this  you  justly  deserve  the  nation’s  grateful  thanks. 

Democracy  without  a  free  Press  is  inconceivable.  Freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  opinion,  the  right  to  inform,  the  right  to 
criticise,  the  right  to  cajole  and  the  right  to  persuade  are  inherent  to  a 
healthy  democracy.  As  a  general  proposition,  democracy  is  the 
affirmation  of  the  principle  that  no  opinion,  however  outrageous,  can 
do  as  much  harm  as  the  suppression  of  that  opinion.  Of  course,  as  in 
all  areas  of  human  endeavour,  an  ordered  society  requires  the 
self-ordaining  of  certain  limits.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
argument  as  to  where  those  limits  should  be  drawn— and  who  should 
draw  them.  We  are  firmly  of  the  view  that  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
possible  these  limits  should  be  drawn  by  the  Press  for  itself.  While, 
however,  there  are  well-established  norms  and  procedures  for  the 
other  estates  of  democracy  to  regulate  themselves,  our  Press— in 
common  with  the  Press  in  many  other  democracies— is  still  searching 
for  ways  of  reconciling  the  freedom  of  the  Press  with  its  larger 
national  responsibilities.  Ideally,  legislation  relating  to  the  Press 
should  be  evolved  by  consensus  within  the  Press  itself.  But  the  Press 
is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  Even  its  consensus  views  cannot  have 
binding  applicability.  And,  in  any  case,  the  legislative  process  is  the 
province  of  the  legislature.  There  is,  thus,  a  real  problem  in  adjusting 
the  conflicting  claims  and  views  of  different  sections  of  the  Press 
with  those  of  the  other  estates  of  our  democracy  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  freedom  to  the  Press  can  best  operate  in 
the  larger  interest  of  the  nation.  There  are  no  simple  solutions.  We 
would  like  to  engender  a  kind  of  democratic  dynamism  through 
which  the  limits  can  be  defined  with  as  much  agreement  as  possible, 
and  with  as  much  mutual  trust  as  can  be  established. 

It  is  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Press  to  be  critical  of 
Government.  Such  criticism  is  a  key  element  in  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  keeps  democracy  vibrant.  Good  Government 
itself  benefits  immensely  from  critical  reaction  to  its  programmes 
and  policies.  However,  the  fostering  of  an  adverse  relationship 
between  the  Press  and  the  Government  is  not  always  conducive  to 
good  governance.  Where  adversary  bias  gets  built  into  commentary, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  those  who  are  criticised  to  put  on  their  ear- 
muffs  and  get  on  with  what  they  are  doing  as  they  were  doing  it.  It 
disrupts  true  dialogue  between  Government  and  the  Press,  a  dialogue 
which  is  potentially  productive  in  a  democracy  and  of  great 
significance  to  the  national  interest.  If,  however,  criticism  is 
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constructive,  if  it  comes  out  of  a  spirit  of  guiding  the  Government 
better  towards  a  common  goal,  then  the  chances  are  that  those  who 
are  criticised  will,  in  their  own  interest,  heed  the  criticism  better.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  for  Government  to  prescribe  whether  a  newspaper 
should  adopt  a  partisan  or  a  constructive  role.  It  is  also  inevitable 
that  some  sections  of  the  Press  would  be  partisan  as  a  matter  of 
political  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  is  important  that  the  editorial  pages  of 
a  newspaper  reflect  its  political  line,  although  one  would  hope  that 
the  presentation  of  news  would  be  straightforward  and  unbiased, 
with  deliberate  distortion  being  deliberately  eschewed,  and  the 
language  being  free  of  tired  cliches  and  jarring  slang.  Perhaps  editors 
and  journalists  should  ask  themselves  how  what  they  write  will 
sound  a  hundred-and-fifty  years  from  now,  so  that  history  does  not 
laugh  at  them  as  it  does  today  at  the  established  opinion  of  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  years  ago. 

Of  course,  the  role  of  the  Press  is  far  larger  than  that  of  merely 
influencing  government  action.  It  extends  to  moulding  public 
opinion.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  newspaper  to  decide  that  it 
has  no  desire  to  influence  the  Government  of  the  day  but  to  go  out  to 
the  people  to  ask  them  to  bring  in  an  alternative.  As  Government 
itself  is  elected  by  the  will  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  right  of  the  Press,  or  any  section  of  the  Press,  to  persuade  the 
people  to  change  the  Government.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  in  our 
democracy,  the  electorate,  from  which  the  Government  derives  its 
legitimacy,  tends  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  readership  of  the 
newspapers.  As  Shri  Girilal  Jain  perceptively  pointed  out  in  an 
article  he  penned  some  years  ago: 

"The  Press  in  India  is  essentially  an  urban  middle-class 
phenomenon." 

I  am  glad  that  small  and  medium  newspapers,  especially  those  in 
regional  languages,  are  beginning  to  penetrate  rural  and  remote 
areas.  Over  the  time,  the  readership  is  bound  to  increase  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  increase.  But,  as  of  now  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  needs  to  be  recognised  that  the  people  of  India  and  public 
opinion  in  India  constitute  a  substantially  larger  entity  than  the 
constituency  of  newspaper  readers.  And  because  readership  is 
skewed  in  terms  of  class  and  interest  the  values  espoused  by  the 
Press  tend  to  be  linked  to  those  of  the  Westernised  elite.  As 
readership  expands,  we  hope  we  will  get  a  more  authentic  Indian 
Press,  a  Press  that  seeks  its  inspiration  from  the  people  of  India,  from 
their  concerns  and  from  their  view  of  the  world. 
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As  with  all  other  branches  of  our  democracy,  and  with  all  aspects 
of  our  evolving  modern  nationhood,  there  is  scope  for  the  Press  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  ambit  of  its  interests.  Hitherto,  much  of  our 
journalism  has  been  political.  The  system  of  news  values  has  come 
to  be  based  more  on  politics  than  on  a  holistic  view  of  the  totality  of 
events  taking  place  in  the  country  and  in  the  world.  Politicians  have 
long  since  discovered  that  our  people’s  daily  concerns  are  primarily 
with  issues  of  welfare,  development  and  social  justice.  Most 
Government  activity  is  directed  towards  these  ends.  The  Press, 
however,  has  not  devoted  to  these  issues  the  same  level  of  talent  or 
time  which  it  does  to  politics.  Perhaps  it  is  this  that  accounts  for  the 
growing  gap  between  what  is  considered  newsworthy  by  the  Press 
and  what  is  regarded  as  attention  worthy  by  the  Government.  We  are 
trying  to  use  the  electronic  media  to  tell  some  of  the  stories  that  do 
not  find  much  mention  in  the  print  media.  We  would  be  the  first  to 
confess  that  our  efforts  have  not  always  been  successful.  Professional 
expertise  in  the  electronic  media  is  still  well  below  that  of  the  print 
media.  After  all,  the  Times  of  India  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
while  Doordarshan  is  hardly  a  hundred  and  fifty  months  old!  Even 
Akashwani,  which  has  half  a  century  of  broadcasting  to  its  credit, 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  recounting  the  drama  of  nation-building 
credibly  and  interestingly.  Evolving  the  art  of  development  reporting 
and  development  commentary  is  the  major  challenge  facing 
contemporary  Indian  journalism  in  both  the  electronic  and  the  print 
media. 

This  sesquicentennial  celebration  marks  an  important  milestone  in 
the  history  of  Indian  journalism.  In  range,  diversity  and  depth,  there 
are  few  countries  which  can  match  the  achievements  of  our  Press. 
There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  which,  in  numbers, 
boasts  of  as  many  newspapers  as  ours  does,  in  as  many  languages 
and  in  as  many  different  shapes,  sizes  and  opinions  as  we  have.  The 
flowering  of  the  free  Press  in  India  has  been  made  possible  by  our 
faithful  adherence  to  the  Constitutional  provisions  of  freedom  of 
expression.  The  genius  of  our  people  has  produced  the  profusion  of 
ideas,  imagination  and  innovation  which  have  gone  into  the 
development  of  our  Press.  As  literacy  spreads  and  prosperity  grows, 
the  role  of  the  Press  in  the  life  of  the  nation  will  be  progressively 
enlarged.  We  greatly  welcome  this  enlargement  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Press  in  building  an  India  of  which  all  our  people 
can  be  proud. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  a  civilisation  which  for  thousands  of 
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years  kept  India  in  the  forefront  of  human  advancement.  It  is  a 
heritage  which  was  disrupted  by  two  centuries  of  colonial  rule.  India 
must  once  again  resume  its  vanguard  role  in  world  civilisation.  We 
are  at  a  decisive  conjuncture  in  international  affairs.  Much  of  what 
we  have  been  urging  upon  the  world  since  independence  and  before 
is  now  beginning  to  gain  acceptance.  There  is  a  thawing  of  old 
rigidities,  a  new  awareness  that  our  message  of  non-violence  and 
peaceful  co-existence  is  the  key  to  a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  the  world.  However,  all  change  presages  new  challenges.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  has  to  rise  to  these  challenges. 

I  invite  our  Press  to  join  us  in  building  our  national  destiny,  in 
working  out  our  role  in  the  emerging  world  order.  The  example  set 
by  the  Times  of  India,  especially  in  the  last  four  decades,  is  an  object 
lesson  in  how  good  journalism  can  contribute  to  nation-building. 


Together  We  March  Forward 


IndirajI  was  assassinated  this  day  four  years  ago.  On  the 
previous  day  Indiraji  had  said,  here  in  Bhubaneshwar,  that  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood  would  go  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  country. 
Today  at  the  same  spot  where  the  rostrum  was  put  up  on  that  day 
from  where  Indiraji  spoke,  a  statue  of  Indiraji  has  been  erected. 

Indiraji  devoted  her  entire  life  to  make  India  strong,  to  remove 
India’s  poverty,  to  uplift  the  weak  in  India.  She  thought  of  the  whole 
of  India  as  her  family,  with  the  weakest  needing  the  most  protection, 
the  maximum  assistance.  Her  attention  was  turned  towards  our  weaker 
sections,  Adivasis,  Harijans,  women,  minorities  and  backward  classes. 
She  very  deliberately  brought  forward  programmes  for  strengthening  the 
weaker  sections,  for  their  advancement. 

Indiraji’ s  attention  was  always  turned  towards  the  removal  of 
poverty.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  that  legacy  of  Indiraji.  We  have 
now  to  see  that  the  task  of  removal  of  poverty  and  the  building  up  of 
the  country,  started  by  her,  is  completed.  We  have  to  resolve  that  we 
will  devote  ourselves  with  the  same  determination  and  strength  to  the 
task  of  elimination  of  poverty,  assistance  to  the  weaker  sections  and 
their  uplift,  as  she  used  to  do.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  banish  poverty 
and  eliminate  unemployment. 


Free  rendering  of  Speech  in  hindi  after  unveiling  the  statue  of  The  Late  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi, 
Bhubaneshwar,  31  October  1988. 
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Today,  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  passing  away  of  Indiraji, 
when  we  look  at  her  programmes,  we  find  that  she  had  two  kinds  of 
schemes  for  the  removal  of  poverty.  On  the  one  side  there  was  the 
20-Point  Programme  which  reached  out  directly  to  the  poor,  the 
weaker  sections.  On  the  other  side  was  her  long-term  plan  for  the 
uplift  of  the  rural  areas,  for  their  advancement.  The  country  can 
be  strengthened  and  poverty  can  truly  be  removed  by  running  both  in 
tandem.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Indiraji  was  running  both  the 
programmes  simultaneously  —on  the  one  hand  the  20 -Point 
Programme  and  on  the  other  hand  the  programme  for  the  uplift 
of  the  farm  labourers  and  the  farmers.  By  her  efforts  Indiraji  brought 
about  a  Green  Revolution  in  the  country,  a  revolution  through  which 
India’s  development  really  began  to  gather  momentum  for  the  first 
time  since  the  attainment  of  freedom. 

Today,  it  is  our  effort  to  extend  the  Green  Revolution  towards 
eastern  Uttar  Pradesh,  towards  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Bengal  because  we 
know  that  a  change  can  be  brought  about  in  the  countryside  only 
when  the  farmer’s  productivity  is  increased  and  the  farm  labourer  is 
gainfully  employed.  For  this,  we  have  taken  several  steps.  We  are 
minutely  examining  170  districts  to  find  out  what  their  needs  are 
when  these  needs  arise  and  how  these  can  be  met.  We  have  divided 
the  country  into  15-16  zones  according  to  uniformity  of  climatic 
conditions  and  economic  situation — the  so-called  agro-climatic 
zones — so  that  we  can  really  help  the  farmers.  Also,  we  are  seeing  to 
it  that  the  unemployed  labourers  in  the  village  get  special  assistance. 

We  have  started  a  food-processing  programme.  We  hope  that 
under  this  programme,  small  plants  will  be  set  up  in  the  villages  to 
give  you  employment  and  profit. 

The  programme  is  to  start  quickly.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Orissa 
Government  also  will  join  hands  with  the  Central  Government  in  this 
work  so  that  this  programme  reaches  you  quickly. 

Again,  we  want  to  ensure  that  farmers  in  the  drought-stricken 
regions  of  India  also  get  special  help  in  planting  oilseeds,  legumes 
and  coarse  foodgrains.  These  programmes  will  greatly  benefit  the 
people  of  Orissa;  it  will  give  them  strength. 

But  there  is  one  more  very  important  thing.  We  have  seen  that 
many  times  our  programmes  do  not  reach  you  fully.  They  do  not 
reach  your  village,  your  family.  We  hope  to  change  this.  For  this 
purpose,  we  looked  at  many  aspects  but  one  point  attracted  our 
attention,  which  we  think  is  the  most  important.  It  relates  to  our 
democracy.  In  Delhi,  democracy  runs  well.  In  Bhubaneshwar,  it  runs 
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well.  But  what  happens  at  the  lowest  level?  What  happens  in  the 
district,  the  village,  the  block?  There  is  great  weakness  there.  And  as 
long  as  we  do  not  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the 
district  level,  the  block  level  and  the  village  level,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  accelerate  our  programmes  as  much  as  we  want  to.  We  are 
making  efforts  to  place  this  power  in  your  hands.  Today  we  see  that 
many  of  our  programmes  do  not  get  fully  implemented  at  all  because 
from  Delhi  we  cannot  see  what  the  needs  are,  what  the  demands  are, 
what  the  difficulties  are,  what  the  obstacles  are.  We  would  also  like 
you  to  help  us  in  formulating  our  plans.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
thus  be  able  to  chalk  out  appropriate  programmes  and  that  we  will  be 
successful  in  reaching  our  programmes  to  you.  All  this  will  happen 
only  when  we  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  this  is 
what  we  wish  to  do. 

If  we  look  at  any  section  among  the  weaker  sections,  we  see  that 
women  are  the  most  suppressed.  It  is  our  effort  to  uplift  the  women 
of  India,  to  take  them  forward.  We  have  seen  that  women,  whether 
they  are  mothers,  widows,  very  poor,  old  or  young,  have  the  same 
kind  of  problems.  Their  attention  is  towards  their  families,  their 
children — towards  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  them.  It  is  our  effort 
to  help  women  in  every  way.  For  the  first  time  in  India,  after  much 
in-depth  examination  and  discussion,  we  have  prepared  a  National 
Perspective  Plan  for  Women.  We  hope  that  it  will  enable  us  to  see 
what  are  the  things  which  are  required  to  be  done  and  then  take 
action  accordingly.  In  this  plan,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  provide 
education  and  employment  for  women.  Whether  we  keep  some 
reservation  for  women  in  the  rural  programmes  for  employment,  or 
prepare  a  special  programme  for  women,  or  make  out  title  deeds  in 
their  names  to  strengthen  their  position — we  earnestly  want  to  take  up 
these  matters  seriously. 

It  will  be  our  effort  to  end  the  exploitation  of  women  and  the  most 
important  thing  for  us-  is  to  see  that  women  get  the  fullest  respect  and 
that  they  can  live  with  honour,  without  any  pressure  on  them. 

We  have  also  to  see  how  we  can  help  the  other  weaker  sections, 
our  Adivasi  sisters  and  brothers  and  have  special  programmes  for  the 
Adivasi  We  are  looking  into  what  we  can  do.  But,  as  I  said,  we 

feel  that  authority  should  vest  in  your  hands  so  that  you  can  tell  us 
what  needs  to  be  done,  so  that  we  help  you  in  doing  just  that. 

Similarly,  we  have  to  help  the  Harijans;  the  minorities,  the 
backward  classes,  and  we  will  do  so. 

Today,  about  70  per  cent  people  in  the  villages  are  those  who 
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were  born  after  India  gained  freedom.  They  did  not  witness  the  battle 
for  independence,  they  did  not  see  the  sacrifices,  the  difficulties,  the 
challenges.  Today,  they  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  and  among  our  great  leaders. 
About  half  of  them  are  in  schools,  in  colleges,  getting  educated.  We 
have  to  ensure  that  they  get  full  opportunities  to  progress,  to 
advance,  to  get  employment.  We  have  taken  many  steps  but  more 
requires  to  be  done.  We  know  how  many  difficulties  confront  the 
youth  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  them  overcome  those 
difficulties  and  together  with  you  solve  their  problems.  It  is  our  hope 
that  with  giving  voting  power  to  those  who  are  18  years  of  age  the 
power  of  youth  will  come  to  the  forefront,  and  it  will  enable  them  to 
participate  fully  in  policies  to  lead  the  country,  to  build  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  today  we  watch  very  attentively  what  is 
happening  around  us  in  the  world.  Things  are  changing  fast.  New 
equations  are  arising.  Where  there  was  a  two-way  polarization,  today 
there  are  three  or  four,  perhaps  five  powers  coming  to  the  forefront. 
Today  we  must  think  what  will  be  India’s  position  in  the  new  world. 
India  has  played  a  major  role  in  building  up  this  new  world.  We  have 
built  the  Non-aligned  Movement  according  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  have  raised  a  third 
power.  For  the  first  time,  today,  we  see  that  the  third  power  is  being 
recognised.  When  Indiraji  became  Prime  Minister,  there  were  only 
30  countries  which  took  partin  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  Four  years 
ago,  when  Indiraji  was  assassinated,  when  she  sacrificed  herself, 
more  than  a  hundred  countries  had  joined  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 
Under  her  Chairmanship,  the  Non-aligned  countries  comprised  nmre 
than  half  the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  a  big  achievement. 

Two  years  ago.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  came  to  Delhi  and 
signed  the  Delhi  Declaration  based  on  principles  espoused  by  us. 
This  was  followed  by  a  new  agreement  between  President  Recigan 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  aimed  at  abolishing  nuclear 
weapons.  That  agreement  incorporated  the  words  of  the  Delhi 
Declaration,  the  language  of  Non-alignment  and  Ahimsa.  Thus  the 
spirit  which  was  not  being  accepted  earlier  is  being  accepted  today. 
However,  we  require  to  see  what  kind  of  place  we  should  make  for 
India  in  this  changing  world.  If  we  are  to  banish  poverty  from  India, 
if  the  Indian  masses  are  to  be  uplifted,  we  shall  have  to  strengthen 
India,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  India,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  India — look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  and  frame  our  plans  accordingly.  For  doing  this,  sacrifices  will 
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be  needed,  difficulties  faced.  But  the  people  of  India  have  never 
retreated  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  And  I  know  that  in  such  a 
situation,  the  people  of  India  will  stand  united,  to  strengthen  India,  to 
take  our  country  to  those  heights  which  it  occupied  before  we  were 
enslaved  —  when  people  came  from  every  corner  of  the  world  to 
discover  India.  That  is  the  position  to  which  we  must  restore  our 
country.  That  is  the  kind  of  India  Indiraji  wanted  to  build.  That  is  the 
kind  of  India  we  must  build.  Today,  on  the  anniversary  of  Indiraji’ s 
sacrifice,  we  must  resolve  to  build  that  India,  to  maintain  India’s 
integrity  and  Independence.  We  shall  take  the  message  of  Gandhiji, 
Panditji  and  Indiraji  across  the  world  so  that  the  spirit  of  India 
spreads  to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  We  will  exert  all  our  strength  to 
ensure  that  poverty  is  eliminated  from  India,  that  there  is  no 
unemployment,  and  that  the  poor  and  the  weak  in  the  country  are 
uplifted,  are  able  to  advance. 

It  should  be  our  effort  and  our  resolve  to  take  India  forward  to  the 
forefront  of  world  civilisation,  to  India’s  rightful  place.  We  have  to 
restore  our  country  to  the  heights  it  once  occupied.  Today,  with  your 
help,  by  virtue  of  your  power,  it  is  possible;  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  achieve  this. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  welcome,  not  only  at  this 
meeting  but  all  along  the  route  and  in  the  grounds  where  the  statue 
was  unveiled. 


Champion  of  Secularism 


A^AULANA  ABUL  KALAM  AZAD  was  one  of  our  greatest  patriots. 
He  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  mainsprings  of  Indian 
civilisation.  He  deeply  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  country.  He 
worked  tirelessly  to  preserve  that  unity.  He  fought  for  the  country’s 
freedom,  spending  long  years  in  incarceration.  And,  when  India 
became  free,  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  building  of  the  new 
India.  The  nation  bows  in  homage  to  one  of  its  greatest  sons  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  of  his  birth  centenary. 

Among  his  closest  friends  and  companions  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
It  was  a  friendship  which  spanned  many  differences  in  background 
and  temperament.  They  grew  especially  close  to  each  other  when  they 
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were  together  imprisoned  in  Ahmednagar  Fort,  where  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  wrote  the  Discovery  of  India.  In  his  preface  to  the  book, 
Nehru  said: 

"Although  I  am  grateful  to  all  my  companions,  I  should  like  to 
mention  especially  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  whose  vast  erudition 
invariably  delighted  me  but  sometimes  also  rather  overwhelmed 
me." 

Maulana  Azad’s  deep  learning  was  steeped  in  the  Holy  Quran  and 
the  works  of  Islamic  theology.  It  was  extended  by  a  rich  appreciation 
of  all  facets  of  India’s  many  splendoured  cultures.  It  embraced  many 
of  the  most  important  works  of  historical,  political  and  economic 
significance  of  our  time. 

Maulana  Azad  was  amongst  the  most  important  of  our  soldiers  for 
freedom.  Convinced  that  "Indian  Muslims  must  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  political  liberation  of  the  country",  he  threw  himself  into  the 
freedom  movement  with  great  zest.  He  was  only  35  when  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Congress  for  the  first  time,  making  him, 
perhaps,  the  youngest  President  of  die  Congress  that  has  ever  been. 
He  went  on  to  earn  the  distinction  of  being  the  longest-serving 
President  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  for  seven  long  years,  from 
the  confused  and  difficult  days  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  last  phase  of  our  freedom  struggle  till  virtually  the  eve  of 
Independence. 

Partition  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  the  entire  country.  But 
the  most  traumatized  of  all  was  the  Muslim  community.  Overnight, 
they  found  themselves  divided  between  two  countries,  brother 
separated  from  brother,  mother  from  son,  father  from  daughter. 

There  were  all  the  complications  of  resolving  family  identity  with 
national  identity,  national  identity  with  religious  identity,  minority 
interests  with  national  interests.  There  was  also  the  aftermath  of  the 
riots  to  cope  with  the  loss  of  property,  the  loss  of  near  and  dear  ones. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  fundamentalists  urging  the  community  to 
retreat  into  an  Islamic  shell.  On  the  other  hand  were  those  who  urged 
that  the  Islamic  identity  of  the  Muslim  community  be  subordinated 
to  an  identity  which  abstracted  from  all  religious  affinity.  Both 
courses  were  wrong.  Both  courses  were  dangerous. 

This  crisis  brought  out  the  best  in  Maulana  Azad.  It  was  in  many 
ways  his  finest  moment.  He  synthesised  in  his  being,  in  his  mental 
makeup  and  in  his  profound  patriotism,  the  best  of  Islam  and  the  best 
of  India’s  millennial  civilisation.  He  showed  the  Muslim  community 
of  India  how  they  could  be  good  Muslims  and  good  Indians  at  the 
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same  time.  He  showed  the  other  communities  of  India  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression:  an  "Indian  Muslim". 

That  India  remained  steadfastly  secular  despite  the  trauma  of 
partition  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  leadership  and  statesmanship  of 
Maulana  Azad,  to  his  symbolizing  the  Indian  synthesis,  to  his  being 
the  personification  of  India’s  composite  culture.  In  a  famous  speech 
at  Delhi’s  Jama  Masjid,  a  few  months  after  partition,  Maulana  Azad 
said: 

"Come,  let  us  take  the  pledge  that  this  country  is  ours,  that  we 
belong  to  it,  and  that  fundamental  decisions  of  its  destiny  will  remain 
incomplete  till  we  participate  in  them." 

Four  decades  after  that  famous  speech,  we  can  say  with  pride  that 
the  Muslims  of  India  have  stood  by  India,  and  that  India  has  stood  by 
its  Muslims.  We  are  the  second  largest  Muslim  country  in  the  world. 
Muslims  have  participated  fully  in  the  life  of  the  country.  The 
Muslim  community  and  millions  of  individual  Muslims  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  building  of  modern  India,  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  country. 

No  responsible  Government  of  India,  no  secular  Government  of 
India  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sensitivities  of  the  Muslim 
community.  Development  brings  changes  in  all  communities. 
Secularism  means  change  must  come  from  within  the  community, 
not  by  imposition  from  outside.  Secularism  does  not  mean  the 
grafting  of  alien  values  on  to  the  traditions,  customs  and  usages  of  a 
community  without  regard  for  the  sensitivities  of  that  community. 

Our  secularism  is  neither  irreligion  nor  anti-religion,  but  equal 
respect  for  all  religions.  Our  secularism  means  that  the  State  ensures 
full  freedom  to  worship  while  also  ensuring  that  no  favours  nor  any 
discrimination  is  allowed  on  the  basis  of  religion.  The  secularism  of 
India  is  founded  on  the  realities  of  our  country,  in  the  experience  of 
our  country,  in  the  history  and  culture  of  our  country.  Our  secularism 
is  not  picked  up  from  books  or  text-books  or  dictionaries  written  in 
some  foreign  land. 

Maulana  Sahib’s  wisdom  and  sagacity  found  expression  in 
insights  of  enduring  value,  not  only  to  the  Muslim  community  but  to 
the  entire  country.  For  example,  he  said: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  unity  in 
cultural  or  linguistic  matters  is  to  accept  the  existing  differences." 

He,  therefore,  asked  that  we  prove  worthy  inheritors  of  the  great 
Indian  civilisation  by  preserving  its  most  precious  heritage:  "liberty 
of  thought  and  toleration."  He  sought  to  build  the  educational  edifice 
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of  independent  India  on  the  basis  of  these  perceptions  of  India’s 
civilisation. 

The  greatness  of  our  civilisation  is  also  the  quintessence  of  our 
modern  nationhood.  To  survive  as  a  nation,  we  have  to  survive  as 
our  civilisation  has  done,  by  treating  with  equal  respect  all  the 
different  components  of  our  nationhood.  That  is  why  secularism  is 
crucial  to  our  national  existence.  We  are  home  to  a  dozen  different 
religions,  a  score  of  languages,  hundreds  of  dialects  and  a  profusion 
of  cultures.  Each  of  these  is  recognized  for  its  individual  worth  and 
significance.  The  identity  of  none  of  them  is  detracted  from,  to 
compose  the  larger  Indian  identity.  Indeed,  the  identity  of  India  is  the 
composite  whole  of  each  of  its  many  parts,  which  in  turn  retain  their 
distinctive  characteristics  while  constituting  part  of  the  larger  whole. 
In  clarifying  and  elucidating  this  concept  of  unity  in  diversity, 
Maulana  Azad  made  a  profound  remark  directly  through  his  writings 
and  indirectly  through  his  influence  on  the  contemporary  thinking  of 
modern  India.  To  attain  the  India  of  Maulana  Azad’s  dreams,  we 
must  remain  unflinching  and  unwavering  in  our  commitment  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  undiluted  secularism. 

For  many  years,  Maulana  Azad  was  associated  with  UNESCO. 
Almost  from  its  inception,  UNESCO  was  confronted  with  the 
delicate  question  of  how  far  it  should  keep  itself  above  political 
controversy  and  what  constituted  the  fundamental  concerns  to  which 
it  should  limit  its  role.  What,  however,  is  beyond  dispute  is  that  there 
can  be  no  enduring  peace  unless  the  fortifications  of  peace  are 
constructed  in  the  human  mind.  In  this  nuclear  age,  the  world  needs 
more  than  ever  before  a  value  system  which  draws  on  the  principles 
of  non-violence  and  tolerance,  of  compassion,  of  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  freedom  from  hate.  Education — -‘the  first  of  UNESCO’s 
areas  of  competence — is  the  key  which  liberates  the  soul  of  past 
shackles,  the  source  and  inspiration  of  lasting  values  in  a  changing 
world,  the  provider  of  opponunity  for  all.  Science,  the  next  of 
UNESCO’s  concerns  has  opened  up  the  practical  possibility  of 
prosperity  for  all  everywhere,  if  only  the  resources  of  the  world  are 
concentrated  on  development  and  not  deployed  on  the  means  of  its 
own  destruction.  Culture,  as  promoted  by  UNESCO,  should  not  be  a 
wall  that  divides  but  a  bridge  that  unites.  These  are  the  basic 
purposes  of  UNESCO.  UNESCO  has  been  plagued  with  difficulties 
in  recent  years.  Now  there  is  something  of  a  revival  and  strengthening  of 
its  role.  We  must  persist  on  this  course  in  the  centenary  year  of  Maulana 
Azad  who  made  an  important  contribution  to  developing  UNESCO’s 
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perspectives  on  ancient  nations  but  young  countries  like  ourselves. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  Maulana  Azad  is  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  principles  and  values  which  he  symbolized  and 
represented.  A  strong,  self-confident,  secular  India  was  the  India  of 
Maulana  Sahib’s  dreams.  It  is  the  India  we  pledge  on  his  birth 
centenary  to  continue  to  build. 


Guarding  the  Coastline 


i  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  today  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Arakonam.  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
engineering  services  and  all  those  involved  for  the  speed  and  vigour 
with  which  they  are  working.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  Government  of  Tamil 
Nadu  for  the  speed  with  which  they  have  reacted. 

Much  is  said  about  what  we  spend  on  our  defence  forces.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  to  raise  a  bogey  in  Parliament  about  the  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  defence  forces — and,  perhaps,  the  Navy  gets  most 
of  the  brunt  of  the  attack  even  though  it  gets  the  smallest  share  out  of 
the  three  services.  I  think  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  I  spend  a 
little  time  in  defending  the  Navy  for  the  share  that  they  get.  In  view 
of  our  security,  our  approach  to  the  development  of  the  Navy  is 
slightly  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  past.  It  is  not  because 
our  older  ideas  were  wrong.  It  is  because  the  international  situation 
has  changed  very  much  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  evaluate  our  location,  our  situation,  our  security,  the 
scenario  and  the  role  we  feel  India  has  to  play  in  the  developing 
international  relationships.  If  we  look  at  our  history  and,  in  this 
context,  these  parts  of  Tamil  Nadu,  where  the  British  and  the  French 
were  fighting  not  many  centuries  ago,  where  the  colonisation  of 
India  really  began,  then  one  has  to  think  very  deeply  about  the 
essentials  of  our  security.  If  we  go  into  our  history,  a  few  things 
become  very  clear.  We  were  conquered  a  number  of  times  by  people 
coming  from  across  our  land  frontiers,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
ultimate  winner  was  not  the  conqueror  but  India,  because  our  culture, 
our  civilisation  absorbed  those  that  came  from  across  land  frontiers. 
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Our  real  problem  was  only  when  the  conqueror  came  over  the  sea. 
When  the  conquerors  came  from  the  south  we  could  not  face  them, 
and  we  got  colonised  and  enslaved.  If  our  coastline  is  not  under  our 
control,  there  arises  the  very  real  danger  to  our  security.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  paying  so  much 
attention  to  the  Navy.  Although  we  have  done  a  lot,  I  think  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  However,  due  to  paucity  of  funds  it  cannot 
be  done  at  the  moment.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
concentrate  on  this  area.  It  is  very  important. 

The  point  has  been  brought  home  very  well  recently.  Just  some 
weeks  ago,  I  got  a  telephone  call  in  the  morning  from  President 
Gayoom  of  Maldives  asking  for  help.  Now,  when  a  friendly  country 
which  has  supported  us  in  all  major  international  forums,  a  country 
with  which  we  worked  together  and  a  country  whose  President  was 
elected  barely  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  a  vote  of  over  95  per  cent 
asked  for  help  against  foreign  mercenaries,  not  even  local 
mercenaries  but  totally  alien  groups,  we  had  to  take  a  decision; 
would  we  go  to  their  help  or  would  we  just  sit  back  and  watch  a 
democratically  elected  Government  pulled  down  by  force,  by  an 
alien  force?  The  political  decision  was,  perhaps  simpler  to  take  but 
there  was  the  basic  question  of  deploying  our  troops  almost  700  kms. 
from  our  shores — the  problem  of  logistics,  and  the  consequences  of 
sending  in  heavily  loaded  aircraft  which  would  be  sitting  ducks  if 
our  intelligence  information  had  been  incorrect.  We  took  a  decision 
and  sent  our  boys  in,  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  concerned 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  efficiency  and  the  professionalism  they 
showed  in  completing  that  operation  in  record  time.  It  was  not  just  a 
question  of  all  the  three  forces  co-ordinating  and  co-operating;  it  was 
also  a  question  of  the  speed  with  which  they  could  get  off  the 
ground.  It  would  have  been  no  use,  perhaps,  if  they  had  got  there  8 
hours  or  10  hours  later.  Time  was  of  essence  and  we  showed  that 
under  severe  pressures  we  could  deploy  our  forces  at  a  substantial 
distance  effectively  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time — starting  from 
a  point  of  zero  readiness  because  nobody  could  have  thought  that 
such  a  requirement  should  pop  up  suddenly  at  9’o  clock  one 
morning.  So,  I  really  want  to  congratulate  all  the  three  forces — the 
Navy,  for  they  brought  the  whole  episode  to  a  happy  conclusion,  the 
Army,  because  it  was  their  boys  who  went  in.  But  I  would  also  like 
to  put  in  a  special  word  for  the  Air  Force,  because  the  Navy  and  the 
Army,  in  a  sense,  were  directly  in  the  frontline  of  the  operations,  and 
they  got  all  the  glory  and  the  coverage  for  that,  whereas  the  Air 
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Force  did  the  work  of  carrying  everybody  there  and  in  a  record  time 
without  being  noticed  by  anybody,  especially  the  media.  So  I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  pat  on  the  back  to  our  Air  Force  boys 
for  the  speed  with  which  they  moved  their  aircraft,  positioned  them, 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  were  able  to  take  a  very  large  number 
of  commandos  to  the  Maldives  and  the  way  in  which  they  handled 
the  whole  operation. 

But  in  essence,  it  has  shown  that  our  forces  are  very  well 
co-ordinated  and  that  India  has  the  capability  to  come  to  the  help  of 
its  friends  when  they  need  our  help,  when  they  want  us. 

This  really,  in  a  way,  brings  me  back  to  the  changing  international 
scenario  today,  where  we  have  to  be  much  more  alert  and  alive  to 
what  is  happening.  However,  just  being  alert  may  not  be  enough.  We 
have  to  be  prepared,  we  have  to  be  stronger  and  we  must  build  our 
armed  forces  keeping  in  mind  that  there  are  always  going  to  be 
constraints.  I  cannot  see  any  nation  in  the  world,  not  even  the  richest 
nations  where  there  is  enough  money,  doing  everything  that  they 
want  to  do.  In  a  developing  nation  the  problem  is,  therefore,  much 
bigger.  The  problem  faced  by  an  average  man  is  totally  removed 
from  the  security  requirements  of  the  Nation.  He  is  thinking  of  his 
daily  bread  and  he  obviously  thinks  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  and  all  the  fancy  gadgets  that  we  are  buying  for  you  are  very 
distant  from  his  bread.  So  you  have  a  very  big  responsibility  and  a 
challenge.  You  will  have  the  constraints  of  funding  but  you  also 
have  the  challenge  of  giving  us  the  security  requirements  that  we 
need;  which  means  that  you  must  very  carefully  plan  your  allocation 
between  equipments,  operations  and  support  services.  The  real 
challenge  is  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  provide  security  to  the 
country.  I  know  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  equal  to  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Any  armed  force  needs  stability  and  support  back  home.  And  for 
this  we  must  ensure  that  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
country  that  does  not  denigrate  or  degrade  or,  in  any  way,  damage 
the  morale  of  our  defence  forces. 

Two  things  especially  made  me  very  sad  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Certain  members  in  the  Upper  House  have  started  denigrating  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  particular  operation,  but, 
generally  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  kept  above  politics.  Especially, 
one  member  of  the  Opposition  stood  up  in  the  house  and  criticised 
the  Armed  Forces  when  I  was  praising  them  for  what  they  have  done 
for  the  country  during  the  last  40  years.  A  number  of  times  have  they 
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shed  blood  at  our  borders  so  that  wq  could  sleep  peacefully.  What 
was  more  distressing  was  that  no  other  member  of  that  party 
supported  the  Armed  Forces.  We  must  be  clear  that  anybody  who 
pulls  down  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  doing  good  to  the  country.  I 
question  his  patriotism.  Another  member  wanted  States  to  be 
redefined  on  religious  basis,  meaning  the  creation  of  "Khalistan". 
These  two  observations  are  a  challenge  to  our  security.  It  is  for  us  to 
see  that  these  forces  are  countered  at  every  level.  It  is  also  for  the 
Armed  Forces  to  see  that  such  thoughts  do  not  spread.  . 

I  once  again  congratulate  you  for  your  service. 


Full  Faith  in  the  Youth 


P RIME  MINISTER:  Mr  Deputy  Speaker,  Sir,  I  would  first  like  to 

thank  all  the  Members  that  have  participated  in  the  debate,  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  debate  and  many  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
they  have  given. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  legislation  that  this  Government 
has  brought,  is  a  major  legislation  as  it  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
roots  of  our  democracy.  Our  Indian  democracy  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  is  a  unique  experiment  which  is  of  global  interest.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  a  diverse  society,  with  diverse  cultures,  with  ethnically 
different  people,  speaking  different  languages,  inhabiting  different 
regions,  professing  different  religions,  and  having  different  castes, 
has  been  brought  under  one  democratic  system.  In  a  sense  it  is  the 
microcosm  of  the  world  as  also  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
democracy  is  possible  amongst  a  diverse  society  such  as  ours  which 
can  be  a  model  for  an  international  democracy  for  people  to  live 
together  on  the  globe. 

During  these  forty  years,  the  experiment  of  Indian  democracy  has 
been  extremely  successful — perhaps  the  most  successful  in  any 
developing  country — and  I  would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  the 
people  of  India  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

During  these  forty  years,  we  have  learnt  a  number  of  things  and 
some  weak  areas  in  our  system  have  become  noticeable  and  it  is 
necessary  to  correct  these  areas.  This  Bill,  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years,  addresses  itself  to  major  issues  relating  to  Electoral  Reforms. 


Excerpts  from  reply  to  the  Debate  in  Lok  Sabha  on  the  Constitutional  (Sixty-second)  Amendment  Bill- 
-1988,  and  the  Representation  of  the  People  (Amendment)  Bill — 1988,  15  December  1988 
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This  Government  started  the  process  of  bringing  about  electoral 
reforms,  by  first  bringing  the  Anti-Defection  Bill.  We  followed  that 
by  regulating  donations  from  companies,  by  altering  the  Companies 
Act.  We  followed  that  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
religious  institutions.  This  is  the  fourth  step  that  we  are  taking  during 
this  Parliament. 

This  Bill  addresses  a  number  of  areas.  I  won’t  go  into  all  the 
details.  The  Law  Minister  and  other  Members  have  covered  those 
details.  But  there  are  some  areas  that  I  would  like  to  touch.  One  of 
the  most  significant  areas  that  this  Bill  goes  into  is  to  preserve 
secularism  in  our  country. 

It  is  important  to  spend  a  minute  on  why  secularism  is  important. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  secularism, 
because  there  are  some  amongst  us  who,  under  the  label  of 
secularism,  want  to  destroy  religion.  Our  secularism  is  not 
anti-religion,  nor  is  it  for  destroying  religion.  We  must  be  very  clear 
about  that.  I  would  like  to  say  categorically  that  anybody  who  thinks 
that  secularism  means  the  destruction  of  religion  or  an  anti-religion 
act  is  doing  a  disfavour  to  the  word  secularism,  is  doing  a  disfavour 
to  our  nation;  and  some  who  believe  in  that,  should  revise  their 
thinking,  because  it  is  dangerous  for  our  country. 

Secularism  is  essential  because,  in  a  pluralistic  society  such  as 
ours,  it  is  essential  to  separate  politics  and  Government  from 
religion.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  run  the  gravest  risk  of  disintegrating 
the  country  and  destroying  our  nation.  Perhaps  the  effect  will  be 
much  beyond  just  the  effect  that  it  will  have  on  the  nation.  We  will 
lose  the  nation;  but  the  world  will  lose  an  experiment  in  building  one 
humanity.  So,  the  repercussions  are  much  greater  than  even  those 
affecting  our  nation.  The  path  that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  have  put  us 
on  to,  and  Indiraji  took  us  on,  has  much  greater  goals  than  just  those 
limited  by  our  boundaries;  and  we  must  not  limit  our  vision  by  our 
boundaries.  Our  vision  must  go  beyond.  So,  secularism  is  one 
keyword,  and  it  is  essential  that  secularism  is  brought  in,  in  every 
area  of  our  activities.  Elections  and  the  electoral  process  is  one  such 
very  important  area. 

We  took  the  first  step  when  we  brought  the  Bill  for  preventing  the 
misuse  of  religious  institutions.  In  this  Bill,  by  requiring  the  political 
parties  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Constitution  of  India,  we  are 
pushing  them  further  towards  the  secular  goal.  I  feel  here  it  is 
important  for  me  to  say  that  when  we  push  people  towards 
secularism — and  I  am  saying  "push  people  towards"  and  not  "force 
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people  towards",  because  when  we  start  forcing,  then  things  snap; 
people  take  hard  decisions.  We  must  coax  them  and  bring  them  into 
the  mainstream,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  could  have 
taken  a  very  hard  stand.  I  have  gone  through  the  proceedings  of  the 
House.  Some  Members  feel  that  much  stronger  action  should  have 
been  brought  in.  This  was  considered  by  the  Cabinet. 

We  went  into  it  in  depth  and,  in  balance,  we  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  tread  softly  along  this  path,  because  if  we  try  to  force  we  may  end 
up  in  a  situation  where  we  will  isolate  a  large  section  of  our 
population  and  deliberately  cause  fissiparous  tendencies  to  develop. 
We  have  adopted  the  way  of  pulling  the  people  into  the  mainstream 
and  convincing  them  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go.  We  believe  that 
by  making  political  parties  submit  themselves  to  the  Constitution  of 
India,  we  are  only  strengthening  our  electoral  process,  our 
democracy  and  our  nation.  And  any  party  that  is  not  willing  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Constitution  of  India  does  not  deserve  to  be 
recognised  as  a  political  party. 

A  MEMBER:  Is  it  not  already  there.  Sir? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  in  the  way  we  have  brought  it  in.  And  here 
I  would  like  to  thank  two  Members,  because  we  have  actually 
covered  this  area.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  not  covered  as  strongly  and 
positively  as  it  should  have  been. 

An  Hon.  Member  from  the  Opposition  and  an  Hon.  Member  from 
our  side  have  recommended  an  amendment  to  bring  in  the  full 
provision  of  the  misuse  of  Religious  Institutions  Bill.  We  thought 
that  it  was  already  included,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  soft;  it  was 
covered  but  not  completely.  I  have  asked  the  Law  Minister  to  bring 
in  a  Government  amendment  because  there  are  some  technical 
problems  in  the  wording  of  the  two  proposals.  We  will  bring  in  a 
Government  Amendment  to  cover  this  area  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
both  the  Members. 

A  MEMBER:  It  is  the  same. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Slightly  different.  We  have  a  Legislative 
Department  to  look  at  it.  They  said  that  they  wanted  some  shght 
differences.  We  will  do  so  accordingly.  But,  I  thank  you  for  reminding 
us  about  it. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  the  Bill  is  the  protection  that  we 
have  sought  for  the  weaker  sections  when  they  go  to  vote.  As  I  said, 
our  electoral  system,  our  democracy  has  functioned  very  well.  But 
there  are  certain  weak  areas;  and  one  of  the  weak  areas  is  that  the 
feudal  elements  prevent  the  weaker  sections,  the  Scheduled  Castes 
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and  Scheduled  Tribes,  the  minorities,  and  women  from  going  out  to 
vote.  Sometimes  they  are  prevented  from  leaving  their  homes; 
sometimes  they  are  prevented  from  getting  actually  to  the  booths  by 
the  feudal  elements.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  reasons.  By 
making  booth-capturing  a  cognizable  offence  and  by  making  booth¬ 
capturing  a  corrupt  practice,  we  feel  that  the  hands  of  the  weaker 
sections  will  really  be  strengthened.  We  have  also  listed  a  number  of 
crirnes,  which,  if  committed,  will  debar  people  from  contesting  an 
election.  We  have  mentioned  specifically  those  crimes  which  are 
anti-social  and  which  are  demeaning  to  the  dignity  of  a  particular 
section  of  our  people.  It  is,  again,  the  weaker  sections  against  whom 
these  crimes  are  committed  and  it  is  our  earnest  endeavour  to  protect 
the  weaker  sections  by  bringing  in  these  provisions. 

One  major  step  that  we  are  taking  is  reducing  the  voting  age  from 
21  to  18. 

We  have  full  faith  in  the  youth  of  India.  The  youth  of  India  have 
demonstrated  their  wisdom,  their  maturity  in  Panchayat  elections, 
local  body  elections,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
participate  fully  in  the  democratic  process.  This  amendment  will 
bring  in  almost  50  million  people  into  the  electoral  system. 

There  has  been  another  area  where  there  have  been  some 
differences  between  what  some  parties  have  felt  and  what  we  have 
felt;  what  we  have  brought  in  and  what  has  been  the  question  of  the 
multi-member  election  commission.  We  have  full  faith  in  the 
Election  Commissioner  and  we  feel  that  anybody  who  wants  a 
multi-member  election  commission  seems  to  have  some  doubts 
about  the  Election  Commissioner.  We  have  no  doubts  about  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Election  Commissioner  and  going 
to  a  multi-member  Election  Commission,  we  feel,  would  have  meant 
that  we  doubted  the  integrity  of  the  Election  Commissioner  in  some 
way.  We  have  no  doubt  about  the  integrity. 

A  MEMBER:  The  constitution  provides  for  it. 

A  MEMBER:  Are  you  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  also? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No.  I  am  only  doubting  your  motives. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  say  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
occasions  when  the  decision  of  the  Election  Commissioner  has  been 
contentious.  The  Opposition  has  not  agreed  with  many  decisions  and 
has  made  issues.  We  too  have  not  liked  many  decisions  and  have 
made  issues.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  fairly  universal  and  we 
have  found  that  the  Election  Commissioner  was  tied  down  by  the 
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lack  of  powers  he  had.  We  could  keep  complaining.  But  because  the 
system  was  as  it  was,  he  was  not  able  to  do  even  what  he  wanted  to 
do.  So,  we  have  thought  that  instead  of  going  for  a  multi-member 
commission,  as  has  been  suggested  by  certain  parties,  we  would 
instead  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Election  Commissioner  because 
we  have  full  faith  in  him.  This  Bill  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
Election  Commissioner  in  many  ways  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
the  Election  Commissioner  will  have  the  powers  to  deal  with  the  task 
that  has  been  given  to  him. 

One  more  question  had  come  up  on  identity  cards.  When  we 
discussed  this  in  the  Cabinet,  we  very  clearly  gave  our  affirmation. 
In  fact,  we  have  cleared  identity  cards.  We  will  have  multipurpose — 
whatever  they  are — identity*  cards.  There  are  some  problems  on  how 
will  it  be  handled  administratively;  what  will  it  cost;  how  will  we 
bear  it  and  how  will  we  deal  with  these  two  areas.  But  we  will  start 
the  process  now.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  country,  the  size  of  the 
electorate  and  the  other  complications,  we  cannot  say  that  we  will 
complete  the  whole  process  before  the  next  elections  or  according  to 
a  time  schedule,  but  I  am  very  keen  that  the  process  is  put  into 
motion  fast  and  rapidly.  In  the  initial  stages  we  will  have  to  learn  in 
the  process  of  putting  this  through  but  we  would  like  to  see  that  it 
gets  through  quickly.  We  will  overcome  the  difficulties  and  we  will 
try  and  have  identity  cards  as  soon  as  possible. 

Amongst  the  many  points  that  have  been  raised  during  this  debate 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  only  two:  the  first  is  State  funding.  The 
problem  is  not  whether  there  is  State  funding  or  not.  The  problem  as 
I  understand  it  is  the  question  of  the  money  power  in  elections,  let 
me  say  very  clearly  from  experience.  I  am  very  clear  that  our  people 
are  much  too  clever  and  much  too  wise  to  be  misled  by  money 
power.  Never  has  money  power  been  the  deciding  factor  in  an 
election  in  this  country.  This  is  my  feeling.  If  some  people  feel  that 
our  electorate  can  be  misled  by  money  power,  I  think  they  are  totally 
wrong.  It  is  only  the  politicians  who  sometimes  feel  that  by  spending 
more  money  they  can  do  something.  But  our  electorate  is  much  too 
wise  for  that.  State  funding  in  no  way  changes  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  used.  In  fact,  it  will  only  increase  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  out  there  for  electoral  use.  It  will  not  reduce  the  raising  of 
money  for  elections  in  any  way.  So,  1  do  not  see  State  funding 
tackling  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  elections  in  any  way.  If  it  did,  we 
would  have  brought  it  here.  But,  1  do  see  a  need  for  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  elections.  If  the  Hon.  Members  have  a  positive  suggestion 
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on  that  we  will  definitely  consider  it.  But  nothing  concrete  has  come 
to  us  on  that  issue  yet.  Let  me  once  again  say  that  I  am  very  clear  in 
my  mind  that  we  cannot  buy  the  electorate  of  India.  The  electorate  of 
India  is  much  too  independent  and  wise  for  that. 

Sir,  the  second  point  that  was  raised—I  think  it  does  need 
addressing — is,  some  Members  have  felt  that  this  Bill  has  not 
addressed  the  core  issues  and  is  addressed  only  to  the  peripheral 
issues.  Well,  I  feel  some  of  these  Members  are  suffering  from  what 
could  best  be  called  peripheral  myopia. 

Let  me  say  very  clearly  that  this  Bill  is  a  major  Bill.  It  is  a  major 
electoral  reform.  I  would  go  to  the  extent  of  calling  it  historical  and 
revolutionary  and  we  have  brought  it  in  the  Centenary  Year  of 
Panditji  significantly.  It  will  strengthen  the  roots  of  our  democracy 
and  it  re-establishes  the  faith  of  the  Congress  in  the  youth  of  India 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  India. 

Thank  you,  Sir. 
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Responsive  Administration 


1  WOULD  FIRST  like  to  apologise  for  changing  the  schedule  and 
starting  this  exercise  a  little  earlier  than  anticipated.  Something  came 
up  in  Delhi  and  it  was  necessary  to  reschedule  things  a  little  bit,  but 
looking  at  the  flexibility  and  the  dynamism  with  which  our 
administrators  always  manage  to  get  things  done  at  the  last  minute,  I 
thank  you  for  accommodating  this. 

I  have  two  abiding  memories  from  Bhopal,  where  we  had  the  first 
conference  of  District  Magistrates.  The  first  is  the  impressive 
dedication  to  duty  of  all  the  Collectors  and  DMs,  exemplified  by 
absence  of  small  and  petty  complaints  about  personal  problems  or 
individual  grievances.  To  a  person,  the  concentration  was  on  the 
problems  that  they  faced  as  administrators,  the  problems  in  their 
official  capacity.  That  is  tremendously  heartening  to  see.  It  shows  a 
tremendous  pride  in  the  duties  and  work  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
them  and  a  conscientiousness  about  discharging  those  duties. 

The  second  and,  perhaps,  even  stronger  impression  was  of  the 
faith  and  the  belief  of  the  DMs  in  our  democratic  institutions  and  the 
involvement  of  the  democratic  institutions  in  the  development 
process.  This  is  quite  in  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  administrators  30 
years  ago,  25  years  ago,  certainly  before  Independence,  when 
administrators  looked  at  democratic  institutions  as  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  development  without  really  knowing  about  it.  The  task  of 
development,  in  their  view,  was  a  preserve  of  the  administrator  and 
democratic  institutions  only  interfered  in  the  speed  and  the  value  of 
development  that  took  place.  Quite  in  contrast  to  that,  I  found  that  in 
our  younger  generation  of  administrators  there  is  a  totally  new 
perspective  of  seeing  a  valid  role  for  the  democratic  system  and,  in 
fact,  interacting  strongly  with  it  to  get  the  best,  the  most  rapid  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  wholesome  development.  I  found  that  DMs  now 
readily  acknowledge  and,  perhaps,  even  enthusiastically  seek  the 
harnessing  of  the  people’s  co-operation  in  their  work.  It  is  only  with 
this  co-operation  that  we  can  have  economic  development  with 
social  progress,  which  is  really  the  essence  of  our  development  work. 

Because  of  these  two  characteristics,  I  am  confident  that  there  can 
be  a  totally  responsive  administration. 
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These  Workshops  are  also  a  demonstration  of  our  Government’s 
commitment  to  the  serious  consideration  and  resolution  of  the  real 
problems  that  you  face,  not  personal  problems— which  we  do  want  to 
look  at,  which  we  are  looking  at  and  for  which  we  already  have 
mechanisms  to  try  to  solve— but  problems  that  you  face  in  your 
official  capacity,  in  a  sense,  your  official  problems.  These  seminars 
are,  in  a  way,  demonstrative  of  our  resolve  to  try  to  get  to  the  root  of 
these  problems  and  to  solve  them. 

In  many  ways,  our  present  system  is  not  the  most  dynamic  when 
it  comes  to  looking  at  solving  problems.  We  pick  the  brightest  brains 
in  the  nation,  we  train  them  for  a  year,  perhaps  two  years,  and  then 
we  sort  of  throw  them  into  the  wide  ocean  and  for  the  next  30  or  35 
years,  we  leave  them  to  sink  or  swim  on  their  own.  We  don’t  give 
you  an  adequate  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  to  swim.  Every 
now  and  then,  we  have  a  sort  of  adhoc  evaluation  of  whether  you 
are  swimming  well  enough,  fast  enough,  or  whether  you  are 
swimming  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  find  that  you  are  not,  then  we 
clobber  you  on  the  head.  And  of  course,  clobbering  doesn’t  help  you 
swim  any  better  or  faster.  It  only  helps  you  sink.  Now  we  would  like 
to  change  that.  We  would  like  to  improve  your  swimming,  give  you 
direction  and,  perhaps,  increase  your  speed.  That  is  really  what  these 
seminars  are  about. 

The  system  is  also  not  satisfactory  because  it  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  care  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  your  problems 
in  your  official  capacity,  your  needs  as  administrators.  Perhaps  these 
seminars  will  help  overcome  this  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
itself. 

At  all  levels  and  in  each  hierarchy,  including  the  political,  our 
system  induces  a  certain  complacency,  perhaps  even  a  certain 
smugness,  an  intellectual  languor  and  perhaps  even  a  misplaced 
arrogance.  When  you  are  a  DM  or  an  Under  Secretary,  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  feeling  that  as  soon  as  you  get  to  one  rank  above  you,  you 
can  solve  all  the  problems.  The  Under  Secretary  feels  that  when  he 
becomes  a  Deputy  Secretary,  he  can  really  get  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  there  will  be  a  solution.  The  Deputy  Secretary  feels  that 
when  he  becomes  a  Joint  Secretary,  he  can  overcome  all  the 
problems  and  the  Joint  Secretary  when  he  becomes  a  Secretary.  A 
Secretary  feels  that  perhaps  all  the  problems  lie  at  the  political  level 
and  if  he  gets  into  politics  he  can,  of  course,  solve  everything.  Then, 
when  we  get  to  the  political  level,  we  think,  "My  God!  What  a  mess 
there  is  at  the  bottom!" 
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So,  somehow  this  chain  has  to  be  broken.  This  can  only  happen  if 
we  interact  adequately  with  each  other  and  try  to  overcome  the 
problems  as  seen  from  every  level.  This  has  not  been  happening  in 
the  past.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  try  to  do. 

Most  of  all,  the  present  system  divorces  administrators,  perhaps 
even  the  political  authorities,  from  not  only  other  administrators  but 
from  larger  concerns  and  goals,  from  our  goals  as  a  nation.  Our  goals 
go  back  to  our  heritage.  They  are  not  just  something  that  we  define 
today.  Our  goals  must  be  defined  keeping  in  mind  our  heritage,  our 
culture  and  our  traditions.  Our  goals  cannot  be  mere  economic  or 
statistical  goals.  Goals  cannot  be  ‘X’  amount  of  cases  under  IRDP  or 
under  some  other  scheme,  and  when  you  produce  it  we  think  that 
the  goal  is  reached.  We  must  define  our  goals  much  better,  define 
them  politically  and  define  them  administratively.  We  also  have  to 
look  at  the  place  that  we  want  for  India  in  the  world,  in  the  larger 
context  of  humanity.  And  all  that  must  be  reflected  in  your 
day-to-day  goals,  goals  which  may  be  very  mundane  in  a  way  but  are 
part  of  the  greater  goal.  Unless  you  see  it  as  part  of  the  greater  goal, 
that  drive,  that  commitment,  is  not  going  to  be  there. 

We  must  look  at  our  system.  We  are  developing  too  quickly  into  a 
very  materialistic  system  of  evaluation.  Everything  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  a  very  materialistic  goal.  Can  you  achieve  this?  If  you 
don’t  achieve  this,  you  are  going  to  be  penalised  in  some  way, 
mostly  in  a  material  way;  you  will  get  a  bad  posting  in  today’s  terms, 
you  will  lose  emoluments  in  some  way,  you  will  get  a  bad  CR  and  it 
will  then  reflect  throughout  your  career.  So,  in  a  sense,  you  are 
working  from  a  sense  of  fear  that  something  will  be  done  to  you  if 
you  do  not  perform  to  a  particular  level. 

I  think  this  is  all  wrong.  You  cannot  get  people  to  work  with 
adequate  drive  just  by  inducing  fear  or  threat  as  a  method  of 
motivation.  It  must  be  a  commitment  to  a  goal  which  drives  you  on. 
Yes,  there  can  be  a  negative  aspect  also  to  something  happening  if 
you  do  not  perform,  but  if  that  is  the  primary  method  of  making  you 
perform,  I  don’t  think  we  can  achieve  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
We  must  switch  from  this  to  a  positive  commitment.  There  is  enough 
commitment.  I  see  it  at  every  level,  but  most  of  all  at  the  lower 
levels,  where  the  younger  generations  are  tremendously  committed. 
But,  as  a  government,  we  do  not  treat  that  commitment  as  a  drive. 
What  we  try  and  do  is  to  threaten  you— thus  pushing  everything  into 
distortions.  Either  you  go  running,  looking  for  patronage-which  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  administration,  or 
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Other  distortions  come  in.  These  can  only  be  removed  if  we  change 
our  attitudes,  our  attitudes  from  the  top  down  to  the  administration, 
but  also  your  own  attitudes  at  your  own  levels.  This,  we  feel,  can 
only  happen  with  adequate  interaction,  so  that  everybody  knows 
what  it  is  all  about. 

This  is  where  such  seminars  really  do  come  into  their  own.  We 
would  like  to  change  the  system  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  but 
change  it  not  by  a  directive  from  the  top  with  a  limited  perspective 
which  then  gets  us  into,  perhaps,  even  worse  problems  than  the 
present  system  but  to  try  and  get  the  system  itself  activated,  to  get 
you,  at  the  lower  levels,  and  the  administrators  at  the  higher  levels  to 
think  about  these  things  and  let  the  system  itself  evolve  the  answers 
to  problems.  We  will  throw  the  problems  at  you.  You  will  throw 
even  more  problems  at  yourselves  because  you  know  much  more 
about  the  problems  that  you  are  facing.  Then,  perhaps,  the  system 
itself  can  evolve  the  answers  and  evolve  a  new  system  which  can 
cope  with  changing  situations. 

The  world  is  changing  much  too  fast  for  us  to  have  a  moribund 
system  which  is  non-flexible,  which  cannot  evolve  and  develop  with 
changes  in  our  society,  in  our  country,  as  they  come  about  in  the 
world.  And  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  get  back  to  you,  to  involve 
you,  first,  with  each  other,  so  that  you  learn  that  there  are  similar 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  perhaps  even  in  other  parts  of 
your  own  State.  You  don’t  have  adequate  interaction  today  even  to 
give  the  feeling  to  the  administration  that  it  belongs  to  a  nation. 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  problems  so  that  we  can 
know  about  them.  We  would  like  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 
And  we  would  like  to  share  our  perceptions  with  your  perceptions. 
We  feel  that  in  this  way  we  can  have  a  truly  responsive  and  finely- 
tuned  administration,  an  administration  which  responds  to  changing 
circumstances,  and  administrators  who  are  responsible  and  involved 
in  problems,  and  whose  perspective  is  neither  narrow  nor  parochial, 
but  national  and,  perhaps,  even  international,  because  in  today’s 
shrinking  world  we  cannot  isolate  anything.  Everything  is  related  to 
what  is  happening  right  across  the  globe.  Even  your,  perhaps  very 
mundane  development  programmes  can  be  affected  by  something 
that  happens  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  So  this  development 
must  be  seen  in  the  total  perspective. 

A  responsive  administration  is  tested  most  at  the  point  of  interface 
between  the  administration  and  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
to  hone  the  cutting  edge  of  the  administration.  We  have  always  felt 
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that  you,  at  the  district  level,  are  the  cutting  edge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  made  very  clear  to  me  at  Bhopal,  and  again  at 
Gorakhpur,  that  at  your  level,  you  feel  the  cutting  edge  is  very  much 
lower,  that  there  are  many  problems  that  you  face  at  the  cutting  edge, 
which  is  the  BDOs,  the  thanedars,  the  patwaris  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  that  we  have  created  at  that  level.  The  point  has  been  very 
well  taken.  But  then,  we  would  like  to  divide  the  cutting  edge  into 
two  cutting  edges,  perhaps  like  the  modern  blades,  and  have  them 
both  working  together  at  the  district  level.  Once  we  get  down  to  the 
district  level,  we  must  have  the  second  edge  right  there  cutting  even 
closer  to  the  surface.  So,  we  really  have  to  look  at  both  the  edges. 
We  will  look  at  the  district  edge,  and  we  will  help  you  look  at  the 
lower  cutting  edge  to  see  that  both  are  honed  in  the  right  manner. 

You  are  already  the  chosen  few  of  the  nation.  You  are  already 
trained  to  a  very  high  degree.  You  are  chosen  from  the  most 
intelligent  groups  in  the  country.  It  is  very  easy,  perhaps,  for  us  to 
get  down  to  you  and  ask  you  to  do  certain  things,  to  get  a  response 
from  you,  to  get  you  to  interact.  But  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  go 
down  to  the  next  cutting  edge,  where  we  ask  you  to  go  down  to  the 
patxvari  and  the  thanedar  and  ask  you  to  start  polishing  that  edge. 
We  must  be  able  to  do  both.  They  must  get  training  at  the  grassroots 
level  and  ensure  involvement  of  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 
Now,  when  I  am  talking  of  grassroots  level,  I  am  talking  not  of 
grassroots  from  our  point  of  view,  but  the  grassroots  from  your  point 
of  view,  which  is  really  the  village  level  itself.  So  we  have  to  work 
out  systems.  You  must  tell  us  how  to  work  out  these  systems.  Much 
of  it,  perhaps,  you  can  do  yourselves,  by  interacting  and  by  giving  an 
input  at  your  level  which  can  change  these  things.  We  will  help  you 
wherever  we  can  and  whenever  we  can. 

One  other  point  that  came  up  at  Bhopal  was  that  development  is 
being  hampered  by  the  dependency  syndrome  of  the  people.  The 
people  in  general  today  are  just  waiting  for  Government  to  do 
something,  even  waiting  for  Government  to  do  the  simplest  things 
which  they  can  do  themselves,  which  the  community  itself  can  do. 
The  system  has  become  so  top-heavy  and  top-oriented  that  at  every 
level  they  look  to  the  level  above  for  a  solution.  Now,  we  must  push 
this  down,  not  just  in  the  administration  but  also  sometimes  out  of 
the  administration  to  the  community.  It  is  only  then  that  you  will  get 
the  involvement  of  the  local  community,  that  you  will  get  the  local 
community  to  look  for  self-help  and  that  is  what  will  really  help  you 
to  get  things  done  at  the  lower  level.  How  do  we  enthuse  the  local 
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community?  How  do  we  involve  the  local  community?  This  is  the 
sort  of  question  that  you  will,  of  course,  ask  yourselves. 

You  must  have  already  been  given  the  points  and  the  papers  that 
came  up  from  Bhopal  and  you  have  probably  gone  through  them.  I 
had  asked  for  them  to  be  sent  to  you,  perhaps  a  week  or  10  days 
before  you  came  here.  I  hope  you  got  them  in  time.  (If  you  did,  you 
must  be  really  fortunate  because  whenever  we  try  to  get  such  things 
done  for  our  Parliamentary  Committees  and  other  meetings,  we  are 
not  very  successful!)  So,  I  hope  that  you  were  much  more  successful 
and  lucky  than  we  are. 

However,  I  would  not  like  you  to  be  bound  by  what  happened  in 
the  earlier  groups  in  Bhopal.  That  is  something  for  you  to  go  on  to 
develop  further  and  to,  perhaps,  concretize  at  this  session.  But  you 
must  also  go  beyond.  There  must  be  other  things  left  out  at  Bhopal 
which  you  feel  are  important.  Those  must  come  in.  If,  after  the  three 
or  four  days  that  you  are  here,  you  cannot  develop  them  too  much, 
leave  them  in  a  half-developed  form.  The  next  group  will  develop 
them  further,  put  in  their  own  inputs.  This  is  a  sort  of  continuing 
exercise  in  additional  inputs  while  developing  on  what  has  been 
done  earlier,  by  way  of  an  open  exercise. 

You  must  not  let  anybody  tie  you  down  in  these  discussions.  You 
must  not  feel  that  there  are  any  hierarchies  when  you  are  talking. 
Everybody  must  be  exactly  the  same  around  the  table.  Even  if  I  am 
sitting  with  you,  we  must  talk  as  one  to  each  other  and  not  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  then  that  there  will  be  proper  interaction  and  proper 
ideas  coming  out  which  can  be  concretized.  It  will  require  a  lot  of 
listening  by  a  lot  of  people.  I  hope  everybody  is  ready  to  do  that.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  this  interaction  and  to  the  sharing  of  your 
experiences.  Since  Mussoorie,  you  have  probably  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  experiences  of  others  in  any  systematic 
manner,  especially  when  it  comes  to  people  working  in  other  States 
and,  perhaps,  in  completely  different  circumstances.  This  Workshop 
provides  you  with  such  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  for  a 
cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  and  experiences  and  personalities.  I  am 
sure  many  suggestions  will  emerge,  which  will  include  those  of 
uniform  acceptability  and  those  which  are  specific  to  a  particular 
application,  in  either  geographic  or  economic  and  social  terms  or, 
perhaps,  relating  to  some  other  limited  sphere.  But  all  suggestions 
will,  after  vetting  and  processing,  be  taken  to  the  implementation 
stage.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  add  tangibly  to  a  more 
responsible  administration. 
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But  there  is  a  danger  against  which  we  must  guard.  It  is  that  we 
must  not  get  bogged  down  in  a  preoccupation  with  the  details  of  the 
experiences  of  the  problems  you  have  had.  You  must  view  them 
from  a  more  distant  perspective,  in  a  macropicture  and  then  relate 
your  solutions  to  that,  not  just  solutions  to  very,  very  micro 
problems.  Distance  yourself  a  little  bit  when  you  look  at  problems  to 
try  and  get  macrosolutions,  macro  at  the  district  level,  not  looking 
from  the  Delhi  point  of  view.  You  mustn’t  forget  to  relate  those 
problems  to  the  larger  goals  of  the  nation.  Administrators  are 
sometimes  so  involved  with  what  they  are  doing  that  they  don’t 
make  the  connection  with  the  larger  issues.  To  them  I  would  like  to 
give  E.M.  Forster’s  injunction:  "Only  connect!  Those  who  don’t 
connect  remain  cogs  in  the  wheel  and  those  who  do  connect  make  up 
the  wheel  itself  and  move  forward." 

Our  larger  goals  are  democracy,  secularism,  socialism  and 
peaceful  co-existence— between  communities  within  the  nation  and 
the  world  community  as  a  whole— and  non-alignment.  The  greater 
goal  must  be  India’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  humanity,  to 
world  civilisation.  India  has  always  stood  apart  in  contributing  to 
this,  and  we  cannot  be  falling  behind  now.  That  must  link  to  your 
day-to-day  work.  You  cannot  separate  the  two.  Your  goal  must 
always  be  a  much  higher  goal  and  then,  within  that  goal,  you  must 
strive  for  the  limited  task  that  you  have  been  given  towards 
achieving  that  greater  goal.  On  your  success  or  failure  in  the  task 
assigned  to  you  will  depend  our  success  or  failure  in  the  greater  goal 
for  the  nation.  You  must  view  your  work  in  this  perspective.  Let  us 
consider  each  of  these  in  turn  and  I  will  relate  them  to  your  work. 

First,  democracy.  In  40  years  of  Independence,  we  have  had  eight 
general  elections  and  scores  of  assembly  elections.  We  have 
conclusively  established  that  democracy  is  the  only  viable  system  for 
India  and  that  our  unity  is  based  on  diversity  because  it  is  that  that 
gives  us  our  democratic  strength.  However,  our  institutions  of 
democracy  are  stronger  at  the  higher  levels.  At  the  lower  levels, 
much  still  needs  to  be  done.  There  they  are  too  weak.  The  will  of  the 
people  is  more  manifest  in  Parliament  than  it  is  in  the  gram  sabhas 
and  the  zila  parishads,  not  because  there  is  any  inherent  weakness 
but  because,  at  the  grassroots  level,  elections  have  not  been  regular 
or  consistent.  We  have  acquiesced  in  long  and  frequent  spells  of 
non-representative  local  government.  We  want  you  to  further 
develop  and  flesh  out  the  connections  between  representative  local 
government  and  responsive  administration.  These  were  sketched  out 
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by  many  at  Bhopal.  You  must  consider  the  ticklish  issue  of  the 
relationship  between  the  political  authority  at  the  lower  levels  and 
the  district  administration. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Indian  democracy.  Given  our  scale  of 
economic  and  social  disparities,  we  must  thwart  any  oppressive 
tyranny  of  the  elected  majority  over  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
sections  or  linguistic  and  religious  minorities.  They  need  special 
safeguards  against  social  prejudice,  against  economic  discrimination, 
especially  when  social  prejudice  or  religious  prejudice  and  economic 
discrimination  is  masqueraded  as  the  people’s  will.  We  have 
safeguards  in  the  Constitution.  We  have  safeguards  in  our  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  such  safeguards  are  not  adequate.  They  have  to  be 
transformed  into  social  attitudes,  into  changed  social  attitudes.  A  lot 
needs  to  be  done  here.  The  administration  needs  to  do  a  lot,  but  even 
more  than  that  the  political  structure  at  the  lowest  level  needs  to  do  a 
lot  more.  And,  perhaps,  interaction  between  the  political  system  and 
the  administration  at  the  lower  levels  is  what  can  achieve  progress  in 
this  area.  We  might  say  that  the  function  of  the  legislatures  is  making 
democracy  real,  and  the  function  of  the  administration,  especially  at 
the  lowest  level,  must  be  to  make  it  more  meaningful. 

Second,  secularism.  The  meaning  of  secularism  is  becoming 
increasingly  complex,  and  more  so  because  of  the  processes  of  our 
economic  development.  The  change,  the  mobility  that  this  is 
bringing  about,  is  engendering  group  rivalries.  The  processes  of 
social  change  are  causing  uprooting  of  communities,  the  disruption 
of  the  set  system,  perhaps  even  an  alienation  of  certain  groups.  In 
other  words,  progress  poses  its  own  challenges— to  the  mind  and  to 
the  spirit,  to  morale  and  perhaps  most,  to  morality.  Some  respond  to 
material  progress  by  becoming  crass  materialists.  Some  others 
respond  more  dangerously.  They  give  simple  answers  to  very 
complex  problems,  simple  answers  to  be  found  through  fanaticism, 
fundamentalism,  or  communalism.  What  is  needed  is  the  golden 
mean  between  the  pursuit  of  national  progress  and  continuity 
through  traditional  values,  the  golden  mean  of  Truth  and  Non¬ 
violence,  tolerance  and  compassion,  of  one  humanity  and  one  family 
of  nations.  We  must  look  for  that.  This  must  be  the  greater  goal  that 
we  are  striving  for.  This  is  what  Gandhiji’s  message  was  really  all 
about.  This  must  be  India’s  message  to  the  world  today.  Economic 
development  is  essential  if  India  is  to  compete  and  be  strong  enough. 
But  if  we  develop  only  economically  we  will  be  no  different  from 
the  others  who  are  today  in  a  materialist  race,  forgetting  the  deeper 
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human  values,  causing  tremendous  stress  and  strain  within  their  own 
societies.  India  has  always  striven  for  much  higher  ideals  and  goals, 
and  India  must  do  that  today.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  basic 
thinking  and  the  basic  concepts  and  postulates  and  then  build,  derive 
our  own  parables  for  today. 

The  economic  goals  and  objectives  must  be  matched  with  similar 
goals  and  objectives  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  for  the  world  as  a 
whole,  so  that  life  becomes  more  fulfilling  and  not  just  materially 
better  but  less  fulfilling  because  that  is  the  road  that  we  are  on  today. 
We  are  bargaining  fulfilment,  which  is  there  amongst  the  poor 
people  in  our  villages  today,  for  development.  In  fact,  fulfilment  is 
there  amongst  the  poorest  and  is  missing  from  those  who  have  seen 
economic  development.  You  go  to  a  very  poor  family.  They  are 
happy  with  nothing.  You  go  to  a  middle-class  family.  They  are 
unhappy  with  much  more.  Now,  is  that  the  right  exchange  that  we 
want?  We  want  to  give  them  much  more  but  we  should  not  make 
them  unhappy  with  that.  So  we  need  a  lot  of  thinking  on  how  we  are 
going  to  match  these.  It  is  easier  to  match  them  when  the  rate  of 
economic  development  is  slow.  The  faster  our  rate  of  economic 
development,  the  more  the  challenges,  the  bigger  the  challenges.  The 
challenge  is  more  for  you  because  you  are  the  ones  who  are  dealing 
with  this  at  the  grassroots  level.  This  is  how  I  would  like  you  to  try 
and  look  at  the  tasks  that  you  have  to  do. 

So,  for  a  truly  responsive  administration,  secularism  is  both  a 
question  of  law  and  order  and  the  response  to  the  communal  menace. 
You  should  display  the  ability  to  persuade  people  to  abandon  their 
base  attitudes  and  look  at  things  in  a  much  broader,  bigger 
perspective,  to  build  on  well-tried  principles  of  good  fellowship,  to 
see  ourselves  as  a  family.  There  are  differences  in  a  family,  there  are 
differences  in  points  of  view  within  a  family  but  they  argue  it  out, 
they  find  ways  of  working  to  resolving  these  issues.  They  don’t— at 
least  one  hopes  they  don’t-go  to  violent  means  of  resolution.  But 
this  is  what  we  tend  to  do  in  our  family  as  a  nation.  This  tendency  is 
there  not  just  because  different  communities  are  there,  because 
different  languages  are  there.  These  differences  are  perhaps 
accentuated  because  we  are  trying  to  get  various  communities 
together.  Just  think  about  it.  I  want  to  throw  the  ideas  at  you  without 
developing  them.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  is  striving  to  bring 
communities  together.  They  are  all  homogeneous  in  themselves.  It  is 
only  India  that  is  heterogeneous  and  is  trying  to  bring  communities 
together  in  a  democratic  manner.  It  is  an  example  to  the  whole 
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world,  to  the  world  community,  to  live  together,  in  a  more 
democratic  manner  and  in  a  system  based  on  values.  How  do  we 
translate  this  first  into  our  own  system?  How  do  we  develop  that 
system  so  that  we  can  present  it  to  the  world  as  a  viable  system?  The 
cutting  edge  again  is  you.  How  we  can  do  it,  and  how  well  we  do  it 
is  really  in  your  hands.  In  brief,  a  responsive  administration  is  an 
administration  which  creates  and  sustains  an  ethos  of  sarva  dharma 
sambhava. 

Third,  socialism.  Socialism  has  been  cited  in  our  Constitution.  It 
is  not  a  foreign  ideology  to  India.  It  is  not  based  on  the  perceptions 
and  experiences  of  others.  Our  socialism  is  derived  from  our  own 
heritage,  developed  to  meet  our  needs,  and  based  on  the  values  that 
have  been  espoused  in  our  freedom  struggle.  Sometimes  there  are 
attempts  to  distort  our  view  of  socialism  by  imported  ideologies  and 
imported  sorts  of  socialism.  They  will  not  work  in  India.  The  Indian 
people  are  much  too  independent  for  that.  Indian  civilisation  is  much 
too  deeply  ingrained  in  our  society  for  it  to  be  changed  by  imported 
thought  in  this  manner.  It  has  never  happened  in  our  history.  Yes,  a 
lot  of  thought  has  come  in.  It  has  been  taken  into  our  system, 
synthesised  into  our  system.  It  has  been  absorbed  into  our  system. 
But  it  has  never  been  forced  into  our  system.  And,  whenever  there 
have  been  attempts  to  force  imported  ideology  into  our  system  they 
have  been  rejected.  Our  society,  our  civilisation,  has  rejected  them. 
That  will  happen  even  now.  So  we  must  take  whatever  is  best  in  the 
world  and  absorb  it,  synthesise  it  into  our  own  system.  That  is  what 
our  socialism  is  all  about. 

Our  socialism  is  based  on  the  ethical  perception  that  all  humanity 
is  a  single  family— Vasudhaiv a  Kutumbakam— one  big  family  without 
any  walls,  narrow  walls  or  barriers  separating  it,  where  the  stronger 
members  have  an  obligation  to  the  weaker  members.  This  is  totally 
the  converse  of  many  other  societies,  where  the  basic  postulate  is 
that  the  stronger  must  crush  the  weaker  and  the  weaker  must  fight 
back.  Ours  is  the  reverse.  And  that  is  what  has  given  us  our  strength 
for  5,000  years.  We  seek  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  all  are  met,  that 
equality  of  opportunity  is  available,  that  special  facilities  are  there 
for  socially  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  sections.  These  ethical 
perceptions  provided  the  basis  for  Gandhiji’s  concepts  and  his 
ideology  of  the  freedom  struggle.  But  those  principles  were  not 
limited  to  the  freedom  struggle.  They  were  aimed  well  beyond 
political  independence.  They  were  aimed  at  the  social  and  economic 
emancipation  of  our  country,  at  the  world  community.  Panditji,  on 
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his  part,  effected  the  important  synthesis  between  Marxian  scientific 
socialism  and  India’s  reality.  Therefore,  there  exists  an  authentic 
Indian  Socialist  response  to  the  particular  problems  of  Indian  poverty 
and  Indian  development.  In  our  view,  socialism  places  the  individual 
at  the  core  of  the  development  process.  It  cannot  mean  just  better 
statistics.  It  must  mean  a  better  life  for  the  human  being. 

It  must  mean  a  better  human  being.  As  we  define  development,  it 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  economic  growth  or  statistics.  Yes,  we  will 
chase  you  about  the  numbers;  we  will  ask  for  completing  various 
programmes.  But  you  must  remember  that,  in  the  completion  of  the 
programmes,  it  is  the  human  being  who  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
You  must  not  get  so  carried  away  by  our  asking  you  to  deliver 
numbers  that  you  give  us  distorted  numbers.  By  "distortion",  I  don’t 
mean  that  you  are  trying  to  cheat  us  or  that  you  are  fudging  the 
numbers.  By  "distortion",  I  mean  completing  the  task  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  meaningful  to  the  human  being  there.  The  tasks  must  be 
completed,  the  statistics  must  be  completed  in  a  manner  that  is 
meaningful  to  the  human  being  whose  life  you  are  there  to  improve. 
This  is  the  root  of  our  socialism. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  are  giving  the  foremost  priority  to 
the  removal  of  poverty  through  the  intervention  of  the  State,  through 
programmes  of  poverty  amelioration  and  poverty  eradication.  Hence, 
the  tremendous  importance  given  to  the  20-Point  Programme,  and 
the  other  anti-poverty  programmes,  that  are  being  delivered  by  you 
directly  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  poorest  people.  You  administer  the 
IRDP  and  the  rual  employment  programmes.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  how  we  can  make  these  programmes  more 
meaningful — meaningful  for  the  people  whose  lives  they  are  to  affect, 
whose  lives  they  are  to  change,  not  just  meaningful  in  terms  of 
presentation  to  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Central 
Government  as  statistics,  very  dry,  cut-and-dried  statistics.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  how  to  change  the  statistics  that 
we  are  asking  for,  that  we  are  measuring,  so  that  these  programmes 
are  made  meaningful,  so  that  they  give  you  more  fulfilment  in  your 
job  of  meeting  those  statistics.  Talking  to  many  at  the  last 
Conference  at  Bhopal,  and  then  again  talking  to  the  DMs  in  UP,  I  got 
the  impression  that  when  we  put  pressure  on  you  to  implement  a 
particular  programme,  the  IRDP  for  example,  in  the  rush  to  complete 
the  statistics,  the  depth  in  which  you  go  into  each  case  is  sometimes 
not  good  enough.  And  they  have  been  honest  enough  to  say  that 
when  we  really  put  the  pressure  on  you  saying  by  such  and  such  date 
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we  must  have  "X"  amount  done  or  such  and  such  percentage  done, 
then  you  are  under  pressure  to  complete  the  task— and  not  to 
complete  that  task  well.  Now,  how  do  we  change  this?  We  would  not 
like  to  remove  the  pressure  from  you,  let  me  not  say  that  we  would 
not  like  to  keep  the  pressure  on  you  to  complete  it,  but  we  would  like 
you  to  add  something  more  meaningful  to  the  completion  of  that 
task.  Is  it  not  easy  to  marry  the  two?  But,  perhaps,  inputs  from  your 
level  will  help  us  to  do  that. 

Another  very  important  area  that  has  been  worrying  me  very 
much  is  district  planning.  I  am  sure  it  worries  you  too  as  it  has  been 
flagged  at  the  last  two  meetings.  Now  that  we  are  going  into  the 
Eighth  Plan,  I  think  this  is  the  time  that  we  must  think  about  it.  How 
do  we  devolve  planning  down  to  the  district  level?  We  cannot 
devolve  planning  down  to  the  district  level,  if  adequate 
infrastructure,  trained  infrastructure,  is  not  available  at  district  level 
to  give  a  good  input  to  the  plan.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a 
balance  between  the  district’s  perceptions  and  the  State’s 
perceptions.  I  would  even  say  that,  perhaps  sometimes  the  State’s 
perceptions  are  not  as  important  as  geographic  or  socio-economic 
problems  of  an  area,  perceptions  which  could  even  cross  State 
boundaries.  For  example,  coastal  areas  have  very  similar  problems. 
You  can’t  divide  them  by  State  boundaries.  Bundelkhand  in  UP  and 
MP  have  absolutely  the  same  problem.  You  cannot  say  it  is  different 
here  and  different  there.  So  these  sorts  of  ideas  must  also  come  in. 
The  greater  national  perspective  must  be  there.  But  unless  we  are 
able  to  evolve  the  planning  from  the  district  level  together  with 
implementation  of  the  planning  process  down  to  the  district  level,  we 
are  going  to  have  in  the  Eighth  Plan  the  same  problems  that  we  have 
had  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  We  make  tremendous  decisions  in  the  Plan, 
then  hope  it  trickles  down.  But  as  the  commitments  to  particular 
goals  are  less  at  every  level  the  whole  thing  gets  so  diffused,  that  the 
Planning  Commission  is  talking  about  one  thing,  the  State 
Government  is  talking  about  something  else,  the  politicians  are 
talking  about  something  else  again,  the  district  administration  wants 
to  do  something  else.  And,  in  the  end,  nothing  really  effective  is 
done;  everything  gets  spread  so  thinly  that  nothing  really  fructifies 
and  we  don’t  get  the  fruits  of  our  expenditure  for  much  too  long.  The 
only  way  to  break  through  all  this  is  to,  first,  involve  everyone  down 
to  the  lowest  level,  in  the  planning  process  and  then  see  that 
responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  that  is  handed  back  to  that 
level.  I  have  said,  perhaps,  beyond  what  would  be  required,  but  I 
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really  want  you  to  think  of  this  and  give  us  positive  inputs,  so  that 
we  can  try  and  put  some  of  that  thinking  into  the  Eighth  Plan.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  we  can  do,  how  much  NDC  would  want  to  do  or 
how  much  we  would  like  to  do  in  the  Eighth  Plan.  Perhaps,  we  will 
have  to  push  some  ideas  on  the  Ninth  Plan.  So  do  it  in  a  graded  way, 
I  really  want  some  inputs  on  this  from  you. 

We  have  a  lot  of  anti-poverty  programmes  but  perhaps,  from  my 
point  of  view,  the  biggest  and  most  important  anti-poverty  program¬ 
me  is  our  Education  Programme  because  without  that,  there  can  be 
no  getting  rid  of  poverty.  If  the  poor  remain  uneducated,  if  the 
coming  generations  of  the  poor  remain  uneducated  or  poorly 
educated,  they  are  handicapped  from  the  word  ‘go’.  That  is  why  we 
have  put  so  much  emphasis  on  education.  We  are  just  getting  the 
first  statistics  of  the  type  of  enrolment  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
Navodaya  Schools.  It  is  very  interesting.  There  was  a  tremendous 
fear,  an  elitist  fear,  that  these  schools  are  elitist  and  they  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  elite.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  numbers  but  if  I 
remember  correctly  60  per  cent  of  the  students  come  from  the 
poorest  category.  So,  you  can  imagine  what  was  happening  before 
we  introduced  these  schools.  This  vast  section  of  highly  intelligent 
children  was  being  lost  to  the  nation,  because  they  just  did  not  have 
the  strength  to  get  educated.  Unless  we  are  able  to  reach  down  to  get 
the  best  we  cannot  get  the  maximum  speed  of  development  in  the 
nation. 

Education  has  to  be  the  core,  but  education  must  be  targeted 
towards  our  economic  development.  The  type  of  education  that  we 
are  having  is  white-collar  oriented.  It  is  really  tailored  to  produce 
unemployment.  The  whole  system  is  disoriented.  These  are  the 
things  that  we  must  address  ourselves  to. 

Our  next  biggest  anti-poverty  programme  is  agriculture.  It  has  to 
be  agriculture,  no  matter  how  much  we  spend  on  things  like  IRDP, 
NREP,  RLEGP  and  all  these  other  programmes.  Agriculture  is  the 
programme  that  really  cuts  at  poverty.  Education  must  be  related  to 
that.  If  the  largest  number  of  people  are  involved  in  agriculture  then 
education  must  be  related  to  agriculture.  Now,  "related  to  agricul¬ 
ture"  does  not  necessarily  mean  related  to  just  sowing  seeds  and 
harvesting.  There  are  many  areas  of  agriculture,  not  just  again 
covering  what  our  agricultural  universities  are  covering,  but  down 
streams,  from  food-processing  to  marketing  of  agricultural  produce. 
Unless  we  go  into  these  areas  now,  our  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
his  produce  at  remunerative  rates.  That  means  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
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Green  Revolution  will  be  lost.  We  must  spread  out  into  other  areas. 
The  farmer  must  be  made  more  flexible.  Now,  all  this  will  only 
happen  with  correct  education  at  that  level.  So,  this  is  another  area 
that  we  must  look  at,  and  again  where  we  are  looking  to  you  for  a 
feedback. 

Then,  education  must  also  give  an  incentive.  I  said  earlier  that  one 
of  the  problems  is  that  the  people  are  always  looking  to  you  and 
looking  to  us  for  everything,  even  the  tiniest  thing.  Again,  education 
is  responsible  for  this.  We  must  educate  people  to  have  much  more 
initiative.  We  must  educate  the  community,  our  society,  to  start 
looking  after  itself  also.  Yes,  our  society  is  very  poor.  But,  if  we  go 
back,  our  society  was  much  poorer  four  generations  ago.  Yet,  four 
generations  ago  there  was  the  community  spirit.  People  did  work  for 
the  community.  They  thought  of  what  they  could  do  for  the 
community.  Today,  that  is  gone.  We  cannot  really  develop  adequate¬ 
ly  without  that  spirit.  Education  must  be  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
bringing  it  back.  Again,  with  incentive  must  come  diversification  of 
the  economy,  diversification  of  what  our  people  do  in  industry. 
Increasingly,  industry  is  becoming  State-controlled  which  is  good  in 
certain  areas,  is  equally  bad  in  other  areas.  Again,  we  must  establish 
the  proper  balance. 

Expanding  the  public  sector  is  crucially  important  to  maintaining 
India’s  Independence.  Without  the  strategic  needs  supplied  by  the 
public  sector,  a  country  in  the  stage  of  development  that  India  is  in 
today  cannot  be  stable  and  strong.  So  that  is  a  need  and  it  must  be 
done  and  we  will  do  it.  But  equally  important  is  efficiency  in  the 
system.  If  the  system  is  not  efficient,  it  cannot  give  you  the  strength 
that  is  required.  It  cannot  be  the  backbone  that  is  required  to 
strengthen  the  nation  and  to  sustain  the  nation  through  a  difficult 
period,  and  these  are  again  areas  that  you  must  think  about— public 
sector  efficiency.  When  I  talk  of  the  public  sector,  I  am  really  talking 
of  all  public  activity  including  what  you  deliver,  which,  in  a  range,  is 
strictly  outside  the  PSUs  but  is  still  public  work  done  by  the 
Government.  Efficiency  is  most  important.  Innovativeness, 
dynamism  must  be  brought  in.  We  are  already  getting  to  a  stage 
where  the  cost  of  delivery  is  becoming  so  high  that  soon,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  deliver  the  programmes  at  all.  We  are  spending  certainly 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  programme  on  the  delivery  mechanism 
rather  than  on  the  programme  itself.  Surely,  the  people  will  not 
support  this  for  too  long.  They  will  put  up  with  it  for  perhaps  a 
decade,  perhaps  two  decades  more.  But  if  this  cost  is  going  to 
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increase  to  80-90  per  cent  of  the  programme,  then  surely,  people  are 
not  going  to  put  up  with  it.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 
Now,  again,  this  is  an  area  that  you  must  look  at.  You  must  see  how 
we  can  cut  through  this  red  tape,  these  cobwebs,  to  make  the  system 
much  more  efficient. 

As  growth  and  development  proceed,  as  our  society  changes,  as 
our  economy  becomes  stronger,  our  socialism  must  adapt  to  that.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  basic  postulates  and  re-apply  them  to  the 
changed  situation.  A  responsive  administration  recognises  these 
evolving  changes  and  evolves  appropriate  answers. 

Fourth  is  the  question  of  Non-alignment.  The  tendency  amongst 
our  district  officers,  indeed,  of  the  civil  service  and  our  population  as 
a  whole  is  to  regard  our  foreign  policy  as  far  removed  from  our  daily 
problems.  Why,  it  is  asked,  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  on 
fighting  for  Disarmament,  on  arguing  about  Non-alignment  in 
particular.  What  may  look  like  very  technical  arguments  of  the 
Foreign  Office  on  particular  issues  which  are  really,  in  the  micro 
view,  are  relevant  to  tubewells  for  drinking  water,  for  agriculture,  or 
your  daily  problems.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  world  in  which  we  are 
living  today,  communication  and  interaction  between  nations  is  such 
that  everything  relates  to  everything  else.  I  am  not  thinking  or 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  you  spend  80  per  cent  of  your  time  on 
foreign  policy,  but  you  must  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  that  in  your 
daily  work  and  how  it  affects  your  work.  Most  of  all,  peaceful 
co-existence  in  the  world  is  essential  for  any  development  work  to 
take  place.  If  there  is  no  peace,  if  there  are  tensions,  resources  are 
diverted— not  just  financial  resources  but  also  human  resources.  For 
example,  if  there  was  less  tension  in  our  area,  in  our  region,  we 
would  not  have  to  spend  such  vast  amounts  on  defence.  We  would 
not  have  to  divert  so  much  effort  and  energy  to  our  security.  All  that 
could  be  deployed  into  economic  development,  social  development, 
but  we  can’t  do  so  because  there  are  tensions.  So,  foreign  policy  is 
directly  relevant  to  what  is  available  to  you  in  terms  of  human 
resources  and  material  resources. 

In  a  similar  way,  basically  like  I  said  earlier,  we  cannot  divorce 
the  greater  goals  of  the  nation  from  the  immediate  targets  of 
economic  development.  Both  must  go  together.  First  the  betterment 
of  the  human  being,  of  the  human  race.  Together  with  that, 
development:  economic  and  other  development.  Disarmament  relates 
directly  to  resource  availability.  Today,  over  a  trillion  dollars  a  year 
are  being  spent  on  military  purposes  in  the  world.  If  my  calculation 
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is  correct,  that  translates  to  something  like  two-and-a-half  crores  a 
minute  in  the  world.  Now  imagine  what  that  can  mean  to  economic 
development.  But,  of  course,  all  of  it  is  not  going  to  be  available  to 
you.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  developed  countries,  in  the  industrialised 
countries.  But  what  it  will  do  is,  it  will  stabilise  their  economies. 
Today,  the  world’s  economies  are  in  a  mess.  Ours  is  going  through  a 
very  difficult  period.  Why?  Because  the  developed  countries’ 
economies  are  in  a  mess.  They  are  overspending  on  defence.  The  US 
economy  is  not  stabilising.  If  that  does  not  stabilise,  economies  of  all 
other  countries  are  going  to  be  unstable. 

So,  all  these  things  relate  directly  to  you.  We  cannot  divorce  them 
from  direct  economic  development  work  at  the  grassroots  level  even 
if  we  look  at  it  in  the  most  materialistic  and  mundane  manner.  Most 
of  all,  on  our  foreign  policy  depends  our  independence,  our  security, 
our  sovereignty  and,  equally,  our  self-respect  in  the  world.  Now,  all 
that  is  as  much  part  of  building  a  nation  as  your  work  in  a  village  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  country,  is  part  of  building  the  nation. 
Unless  all  of  it  happens  together  we  will  not  have  a  nation  at  the  end 
of  our  work.  So,  we  must  see  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

I  have  really  spent  too  much  time  talking.  I  would  like  to  leave 
you  thinking  about  what  you  can  do.  I  am  looking  forward  to  coming 
back  to  be  with  you  in  a  couple  of  days.  I  wish  you  all  the  very  best 
in  your  Workshop. 


*  *  * 


This  series  of  Workshops  of  District  Magistrates,  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  Collectors  is  proving  in  one  way  much  more 
productive  than  we  had  initially  envisaged.  A  lot  of  new  ideas  are 
coming  up,  a  lot  of  interesting  perceptions  and  a  sense  that  the 
problems  and  the  prospects  for  overcoming  those  problems  are  much 
clearer  at  the  district  level  than  we  sometimes  find  at  the  State 
headquarters  or  in  Delhi. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  definitely  some  problems  too,  that 
have  come  up  by  our  holding  these  Workshops.  You  must  yourself 
have  felt  that  there  is  a  sort  of  resistance  building  up  as  to  why  we 
are  talking  to  DMs;  people  are  asking  why  should  this  be  done? 

There  is  a  resistance  to  all  new  approaches.  We  have  to  face  this 
resistance.  I  am  very  clear  that  the  positive  aspects  of  what  we  are 
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getting  from  these  Workshops  are  very  much  greater  than  any 
negatives  that  may  come.  What  is  also  interesting  is  the  quarters 
from  which  the  resistance  comes.  There  is,  of  course,  the  political 
angle  which  people  are  trying  to  throw  into  it.  But  because  we  had 
perceived  that  there  might  be  such  a  political  reaction,  we  have  tried 
to  be  very,  very  ‘proper’  about  these  Workshops  and  kept  politics,  or 
Centre  State  relations  for  that  matter,  absolutely  out  of  any 
discussions  that  take  place  in  these  Workshops. 

Interestingly,  there  is  also  resistance  from  other  echelons  in  the 
bureaucracy.  I  don’t  know  what  they  think  that  we  will  do  or  you 
will  do  together.  But  I  am  very  clear  that  if  we,  at  the  decision¬ 
making  level,  are  to  get  the  right  inputs  then  we  should  try  and  get 
them  as  unfiltered  as  possible.  From  our  point  of  view,  that  really 
means  at  the  DM  or  district  level.  We  still  think  that  the  district  level 
is  the  cutting  edge,  although  I  know  that  at  the  district  level  you  feel 
that  the  cutting  edge  is  much  below.  But,  from  our  point  of  view,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  levels,  and  we  really  want  a  lot  of 
interaction  and  input  from  you.  The  objective  is  to  build  a  consensus 
to  solve  the  problems  that  we  all  are  facing.  It  is  a  slow  process.  We 
must  persist  on  this  path  that  we  have  taken.  It  is  the  only  way  I  feel 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  India  out  of  the  sluggishness  in  its  growth. 
The  potential  is  tremendous  but,  somehow,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
channelise  and  put  it  all  in  one  direction,  without  too  much  pulling  in 
various  directions. 

If  we  are  to  build  India  into  a  live  and  vibrant  society,  into  a 
system  that  is  alive  or  active  enough  to  question  itself,  to  reach  out  in 
new  directions,  we  need  this  type  of  interaction.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  also  give  a  hearing  to  the  voices  of  caution  and 
conservatism  because  it  is  with  the  correct  mix  of  both  that  we  will 
find  the  right  way  out  of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing. 

This  Workshop  is  at  the  midpoint  of  this  particular  exercise.  We 
still  have,  if  I  remember  rightly,  two  more  Workshops  to  go.  We  feel 
that  much  of  what  started  off  as  just  a  very  coarse  idea,  which  had 
just  been  thrown  in,  has  started  fructifying  into  actionable  points.  On 
some,  we  have  already  started  acting,  on  others,  like  district 
planning,  which  has  come  up  as  one  of  the  major  things,  we  have  set 
the  ball  rolling.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  resistance  along  the  way.  We 
have  brought  three  samples  of  what  the  Planning  Commission  has 
by  way  of  District  Plans.  Nobody  is  really  very  happy  with  them. 
But  we  thought  that  we  would  throw  at  you  the  best  that  we  could 
lay  our  hands  on,  while  reminding  you  that  the  best  is  nowhere  near 
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acceptable  and  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done  if  district  planning  is  to 
be  a  reality. 

Many  in  the  first  Workshop,  and  then  many  more  DMs  in  the 
second  Workshop,  started  questioning  the  functioning  of  the  whole 
system,  the  administrative  system  in  the  country,  not  just  the  IAS  but 
the  whole  bureaucracy.  What  is,  I  think,  good  and  revealing  is  that 
the  system  itself  is  questioning  the  methods  that  have  been 
traditionally  followed,  the  road  along  which  things  have  turned  a  bit 
at  a  time.  Perhaps  you  could  also  think  about  these  things.  We  must 
also  relate  the  larger  national  goals  I  have  covered  in  Bhopal,  then 
again  in  Hyderabad  to  the  more  specific  issues  of  administration.  I 
don’t  really  want  to  go  through  the  whole  thing  again,  the  basic  goals 
of  democracy,  of  secularism,  of  socialism,  of  non-alignment.  1  won’t 
try  and  go  into  the  details  at  all  but  what  is  important  is  that  at  every 
level  of  administration  there  must  be  an  understanding  of  our  basic 
policies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is.  But  there  must  also  be  a  basic 
understanding  of  why  those  policies  have  been  evolved  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  with  them.  Too  often  today  our  goals  seem  to 
be  limited  to  economic  goals,  even  the  tasks  we  set  for  you.  What  do 
we  ask  you  to  do?  We  ask  you  how  many  wells  you  have  dug;  what 
percentage  of  this  programme  or  that  programme  you  have 
achieved.  That  is  all  very  well.  It  is  necessary.  But,  behind  that, 
there  must  be  a  basic  realisation  of  the  ideology,  the  philosophy  from 
which  it  flows. 

For  example,  what  is  the  role  that  India  must  play  in  the 
international  community?  Now  that  is  not  something  which  should 
really  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Office  boys  as  a  sort  of  closed 
department  of  the  IFS.  It  cannot  be.  It  is  what  is  in  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  country  that  is  reflected  in  international  policy.  If  the 
country  does  not  have  the  will  to  follow  a  particular  international 
policy,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it,  no  matter  how  independent 
we  might  want  to  be.  The  crux  of  the  issue  is  independence  of  action 
and  a  better  deal  to  humanity,  not  just  in  India  but  right  across  the 
world.  And  that  flows  from  Gandhiji’s  basic  postulates  of  Truth,  of 
Non-violence,  of  no  division  between  caste  and  community  or 
religion  or  country  or  race,  for  that  matter.  These  are  all  artificial 
barriers  that  we  have  built.  If  we  are  to  break  these  barriers,  we  need 
to  believe  in  it  ourselves  first. 

A  country  like  India  can  only  stand  as  an  international  power.  We 
don’t  have  any  intention  of  being  an  international  power  in  the  sense 
of  coveting  power  but  certainly  in  terms  of  thinking,  in  terms  of 
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ideals,  in  terms  of  economic  strength.  India  must  be  at  the  forefront. 
We  can  only  be  at  the  forefront  if  there  is  a  basic  change  in  world 
attitudes.  If  it  is  divided  into  blocs,  there  will  always  be  two  blocs. 
And  the  more  independent  thinking  countries,  the  Non-aligned 
countries,  won’t  get  an  opportunity  then  to  come  up.  Their  economic 
development  opportunities  are  blocked.  So,  in  a  sense,  on  the  one 
hand,  your  work,  the  roots  of  the  thinking  at  the  district  level,  at  the 
grassroots  level,  gives  us  the  strength  for  independent  action  in 
foreign  policy  by  maintaining  our  independence.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  with  a  much  stronger  foreign  policy  and  independent  action  can 
we  make  the  tools  available  to  you  to  be  more  effective  at  the 
grassroots  level,  whether  it  is  by  way  of  economic  support  or  new 
technologies  or  new  science.  Unless  there  is  this  flow  both  ways,  we 
will  be  left  behind.  So  there  can  be  no  separation  between  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  policy.  It  is  all  part  of  one  package.  I  would  like 
you  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  talk  of  national  integration,  of 
ending  communalism,  of  fighting  fundamentalism.  How  is  it  to  be 
fought?  Is  it  to  be  fought  by  the  police?  By  guns,  perhaps,  by  new 
weapons  for  riot  control  or  whatever?  Or  is  it  to  be  fought  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men?  You  have  to  fight  it  in  both  places.  You 
are  not  in  a  position  where  you  can  suddenly  switch  over  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  the  real  fight  is  not  with  guns  and  lathis  and  shields, 
the  real  fight  is  with  ideas.  It  is  with  thinking. 

That  is  the  way  you  must  be  the  key  movers,  not  just  because  you 
are  DMs  and  have  joined  the  IAS  or  the  State  services,  but  because 
you  are  the  very  limited  number  of  our  intelligentsia  which  is 
residing  in  the  rural  areas.  Everybody  else  who  is  going  to  give  the 
leadership  in  thinking  runs  away.  You  must  give  this  leadership  also. 
And  you  must  be  provocative  in  this.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of 
selling  an  idea.  It  is  a  question  of  developing  a  philosophy,  the  roots 
of  which  have  been  laid  by  Gandhiji,  by  Panditji,  by  our  founding 
fathers.  We  must  go  to  the  roots  of  that  but  model  the  interpretation 
or  the  use  of  that  to  today’s  conditions— today’s  conditions  in  the 
district,  in  the  country,  and  internationally.  I  would  like  you  to  really 
think  of  yourselves  as  just  much  more  than  somebody  posted  out  to 
complete  the  20-Point  Programme  or  to  fill  up  the  various  proformas 
that  we  keep  demanding  of  you,  or  any  other  real  routine  task.  You 
must  be  the  key  or  the  prime  mover  in  a  district  for  building  the 
nation. 

The  nation  wasn’t  built  the  day  we  signed  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  building  it,  and  you  are 
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there,  in  the  districts  building  brick  by  brick.  Unless  you  build 
strongly  and  lay  the  really  solid  foundations  that  are  required,  we 
cannot  fulfil  the  Constitution.  So,  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  that  you 
must  think  of  your  role  as  much  greater  than  Just  the  mere  role  of 
administering  a  district.  It  is  only  when  you  have  that  feeling  in  you 
that  you  will  really  be  able  to  work  the  way  that  I  certainly  would 
like  you  to  work.  I  hope  that  these  Workshops  will  give  a  new  thrust 
in  this  area. 

Back  to  the  more  mundane.  In  the  earlier  Workshops,  one  of  the 
important  things  that  have  come  up  is  the  relationship  between  a 
more  responsive  administration,  which  is  what  the  Workshops  are 
for,  and  a  good  democratic  local  government.  I  think  the  emphasis 
there  must  be  on  "democratic"  because  many  local  governments 
today  are  not  really  democratic.  There  is,  of  course,  the  blatantly 
undemocratic  nominated  zila  parishads,  with  a  nominated  chairman. 
There  is  also  the  much  more  subtle  method,  where  you  have  an 
elected  man  but  the  powers  have  been  taken  away  and  given  to  some 
nominated  or  appointed  person.  So,  while  the  one  may  look  better  on 
paper  and  the  other  may  not  look  so  good,  the  fact  is  that  neither  is 
really  good.  We  must  build  a  very  good  responsive  system  which 
you  can  relate  to.  Unless  the  administrator  in  the  district  has  a  good 
political  body  to  react  with  or  interact  with,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  be  really  effective.  Also,  if  you  are  to  be  effective  in  other 
areas  beyond  just  administration,  in  the  really  deeper  areas  of  nation¬ 
building,  of  ending  communalism,  fundamentalism,  of  breaking  the 
barriers,  whatever  barriers  there  may  be,  of  caste,  or  religion  or 
region  or  language  or  whatever— then  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
there  be  a  good  political  body  for  you  to  interact  with.  That  can  only 
come  about  by  having  proper  elections  to  local  bodies. 

We  have  been  trying  to  push  for  this.  I  must  admit  that  we  have 
had  very  limited  success  when  it  comes  to  really  measuring  the 
quantity  of  democracy  which  has  really  been  devolved.  But  I  think 
the  direction  has  been  set.  In  the  coming  one-and-a-half  years,  we 
should  be  able  to  have  elections  in  just  about  all  the  regions  in  the 
country.  And  that  would  help  you  in  your  task. 

One  of  the  fears  that  keeps  being  thrown  up  when  we  talk  of 
elections  at  the  local  bodies  and  zilla  level  is  that  the  stronger 
groups,  whoever  they  may  be  in  a  village  or  district,  tend  to  take 
over  and  the  weaker  sections  are  just  bullied  and  forced  to  do  various 
things.  But,  after  listening  to  the  DMs  in  the  last  two  sessions  and 
talking  with  them,  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  stronger  opinion 
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that  if  you  do  have  regular  elections,  then  elections  at  the  local  level 
really  break  across  these  barriers.  Barriers  which  politicians  and 
people  at  higher  levels  tend  to  build  really  get  demolished  at  the 
local  level.  Perhaps  this  could  also  be  another  tool  that  we  could  use 
to  break  these  traditional  barriers.  Perhaps,  "platform"  is  a  better 
word  than  barriers  because  we  call  them  barriers  but  use  them  more 
as  platforms.  Perhaps  this  could  be  another  way  to  break  these 
sectarian  or  parochial  platforms  that  we  build. 

One  other  major  thing  that  comes  out  of  these  Workshops  is  the 
ability  to  interact  amongst  yourselves  from  which  we  don’t 
necessarily  want  to  derive  anything  but  we  would  like  you  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  interact,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  throw  your  problems  at 
each  other,  perhaps  your  solutions  at  each  other  and  see  how  some 
problems  could  be  solved,  how  a  solution  could,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  if  it  had  been  done  in  another  way,  compare  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  you  have  faced.  Well,  from  that,  automatically,  a  new 
ethos  will  be  built.  Perhaps  four  days  are  not  enough  for  you  to  get 
to  know  each  other  well  enough,  to  really  talk  openly  when  you  have 
been  in  a  system  which  has  been  built  in  very  sealed  boxes  with  no 
interaction,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  across  State  boundaries. 
It  may  not  be  that  easy  initially.  That  was  one  reason  why  we 
increased  the  length  of  these  Workshops  so  that  it  would  give  you  a 
little  time  to  open  out  to  each  other.  But  perhaps  we  can  continue 
this  exercise,  not  finish  with  just  the  five  Workshops  which  will  end 
by  May  or  June  this  year.  We  would  continue  it,  and  in  that 
continuity  we  will  build  enough  knowledge  about  each  other  to  be 
able  to  speak  much  more  freely.  Information  will  then  really  flow, 
like  it  should  be  flowing. 

The  second  major  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the  Workshops  is 
that  local  level  democracy  needs  local  level  or  district-level 
planning. 

I  just  mentioned  this  in  passing  earlier  but  here  a  lot  of  work  has 
to  be  done.  We  have  set  the  ball  rolling  with  the  mid-term  review  of 
the  Seventh  Plan,  the  Action  Plan  for  agriculture.  Agriculture,  as  you 
are  all  aware,  has  not  done  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Plan.  We  have 
already  got  detailed  district  plans  for  169  districts  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Again,  it  is  not  as  detailed  as  I  would  have  liked  it. 

We  don’t  necessarily  want  the  details  in  Delhi,  but  the  details 
must  be  there  at  district  headquarters.  You  must  have  the  information 
available  to  make  your  decisions.  That  also  is  not  good  enough  at  the 
moment.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  this  as  a  way  of  apportioning  blame 
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to  any  individual  either  at  the  district  level  or  at  the  Centre,  but  of  the 
system  as  it  has  developed.  We  are  just  not  bothered  enough  about 
these  things.  It  is  time  that  we  started  thinking  seriously  about  how 
our  planning  should  go  into  the  next  phase  of  development. 

One  obvious  direction  is  district  planning.  For  that  we  need  a  lot 
of  inputs,  again  not  in  Delhi  but  at  the  district  level.  We  need 
statistical  inputs.  Even  more  important  than  that,  we  need  intellectual 
inputs.  These  are  just  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  at 
the  district  level.  I  am  not  implying  that  the  DMs  are  not  intelligent 
and  can’t  cope  with  it,  but  the  capability  for  planning,  the  expertise 
is  not  there.  There  are  not  enough  engineers,  there  are  not  enough 
statisticians,  there  are  not  enough  of  anything  available.  What  is 
there  are  normal  people  who  have  just  sort  of  risen  step  by  step  up 
along  the  system  and  are  not  innovative  and  don’t  have  a  mind 
flexible  enough  to  think  in  new  concepts. 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  good  district  planning,  we  have  to  see 
how  we  can  get  the  people  back  out  of  the  big  towns  and  the 
districts.  It  is  no  use  their  coming  to  the  district  for  two  weeks  to 
work  on  the  Plan.  It  is  not  going  to  work  that  way.  Local  people  do 
develop,  but  they  tend  to  leave  the  districts  and  go  to  the  major 
metros.  The  system  must  be  such  that  local  people  develop  in  these 
various  fields,  to  somehow  keep  them  in  the  districts  or  perhaps,  get 
people  back  to  the  districts  from  the  metros  so  that  we  can  have  this 
expertise  available.  When  I  look  at  the  question  of  economic 
development,  the  major  problem  that  I  feel  I  am  facing  at  the  Centre 
is  the  rivalry  between  genuine  economic  development  and  populism. 
How  are  we  going  to  break  that?  The  easiest  thing  for  us  at  the 
Centre  is  to  become  populist.  For  a  few  years,  everything  will  go 
very  well.  Then,  somebody  will  have  to  answer  for  it.  The  only  way 
I  feel  that  we  can  really  break  this  vicious  circle  of  populism  is  to 
start  the  thinking  process  in  earnest  at  the  district  level. 

The  minute  you  start  thinking  in  earnest  and  in  seriousness  about 
what  development  really  is,  and  what  will  give  real  benefits,  not 
passing  or  illusory  benefits,  but  real  benefits,  1  am  sure  our  people 
are  intelligent  enough  and  have  the  inherent  wisdom  to  take  the  right 
decisions.  Today  that  process  is  not  happening  in  the  rural  areas, 
perhaps  not  even  at  the  district  level  with  the  intensity  with  which  we 
would  like  to  see  it  happen. 

In  a  sense,  I  can  say  that  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  this 
thinking  process  and  the  planning  process  start  at  the  district  level 
because  that  is  where  building  the  real  strength  of  the  country  will 
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Start.  We  will  then  get  out  of  this  vicious  circle  of  populism.  1  don’t 
think  we  can  pretend  that  it  will  entirely  disappear.  But,  at  least  if  the 
balance  is  restored  and  the  majority  thrust  goes  into  real  solid 
long-term  development,  then  we  will  be  able  to  face  this  tidal  wave 
which  is  hitting  us  at  the  moment,  and  save  the  country  from  a 
vicious  circle  of  populism  which  can  only  end  in  disaster,  disaster  for 
any  country  but  certain  disaster  for  a  country  like  India. 

I  have  already  given  very  clear  instructions  to  the  Planning 
Commission,  and  they  have  started  work  on  the  Eighth  Plan.  The 
Eighth  Plan  will  be  built  from  the  district  level  upwards  and  not  from 
Delhi  down  to  the  district  level.  We  have  already  told  them 
categorically  to  do  so. 

Now  comes  the  crunch.  When  they  start  asking  questions,  not 
enough  people  are  ready  with  numbers,  with  figures,  with  statistics, 
with  inputs.  So,  we  would  like  that  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan  to 
be  used  as,  perhaps,  a  test  period  to  see  what  we  can  achieve  in  this 
direction.  I  would  like  the  first  year  of  the  Eighth  Plan  to  start  with 
good  district  planning.  Certainly,  it  must  not  go  beyond  the  second 
year  of  the  Eighth  Plan.  And  this,  of  course,  will  depend  entirely  on 
how  successful  you  are  at  the  district  level.  Once  we  talk  of  district 
planning,  we  are  really  relying  very  much  on  you  to  deliver.  And  not 
to  deliver  just  numbers.  Numbers  are  very  easy  to  throw  up.  1  will 
give  you  an  example.  We  were  at  a  Parliamentary  Consultative 
Committee  meeting.  One  of  the  MPs  said,  what  is  all  these  statistics 
that  you  people  talk  about?  His  brother  was  the  DM  in  one  of  the 
districts  and  the  State  Government  had  written  to  him  asking  about 
poultry  farms,  about  how  many  chickens  there  were  in  his  district. 
He  ignored  the  first  request.  He  ignored  the  second  request.  He 
received  the  third  request  on  the  day  that  this  MP  was  sitting  there  in 
his  office.  He  just  wrote  down  a  number.  He  said  that  there  were 
2,00,700  chickens  in  his  area,  and  sent  it.  This  MP  was  a  little  taken 
aback.  He  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  DM  replied,  who  is 
going  to  come  and  count  the  chickens  in  my  district? 

So,  statistics  just  for  the  sake  of  statistics  are  no  good.  They  must 
relate  to  what  we  want  to  do.  The  problem  really  starts  at  the  Central 
level  because  we  ask  for  the  wrong  things.  We  always  ask  for  the 
wrong  things.  And  when  we  ask  for  a  wrong  thing  you  do  the  wrong 
things.  You  give  us  the  statistics,  and  they  don’t  really  mean 
anything.  Other  DMs  have  told  me  that  they  do  things  to  fill  the 
statistics,  to  get  the  targets  that  have  been  set.  But  they  know 
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themselves  that  what  they  are  doing  is  not  really  as  beneficial  as 
perhaps  this  could  be.  Yes,  because  the  number  has  been  set  and  you 
have  been  asked  to  do  something,  you  do  it.  It  doesn’t  even 
necessarily  give  us  the  result  that  we  are  looking  for. 

Take  family  planning,  for  example.  What  do  we  ask  for?  The 
number  of  operations,  the  number  of  protected  couples.  But  we 
seldom  seem  to  ask  for  the  birth  rate.  Now,  what  are  we  really 
worried  about,  the  number  of  protected  couples  or  the  number  of 
operations?  If  we  ask  for  the  wrong  thing,  you  give  us  the  wrong 
thing.  So,  this  whole  thing  has  got  to  be  rectified. 

It  can’t  be  rectified  straightaway.  It  will  take  a  little  while  to  get 
things  back  on  track  again.  But  it  must  start  at  every  point  and  at 
every  level.  If  we  all  put  our  minds  to  it  and  start  sorting  out  these 
things,  automatically  things  will  start  working  out  in  a  much  more 
positive  way. 

We  have  brought  here  three  draft  district  plans  from  the  Planning 
Commission  which  they  have  felt  are  amongst  the  better  district 
plans  that  they  have  got.  At  the  same  time,  the  questions  that  are 
asked  are  devastating  and  show  how  much  is  lacking  in  the  district 
plans  that  we  have  brought. 

The  Planning  Commission  have  made  their  own  comments  on 
these  plans.  So,  we  have  brought  the  plans  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
about  them,  to  get  some  input  from  you  as  to  how  you  feel  about 
them,  the  questions  that  you  would  like  to  raise.  These  will  all  then 
go  in  as  inputs  for  building  the  Eighth  Plan. 

If  we  can  get  it  right,  right  at  the  beginning,  then  we  won’t  be 
floundering  around  in  the  first  few  years  trying  to  sort  things  out.  So, 
you  must  be  asbolutely  unabashed  and  open  about  what  you  feel 
about  them,  what  you  feel  should  be  done,  and  what  more  can  be 
done.  Only,  if  you  are  absolutely  open,  will  we  get  the  right  input.  If 
you  let  yourselves  be  a  little  hesitant,  then  we  will  not  get  the  input 
that  we  need,  we  will  get  some  sort  of  half-baked  thing  which  you 
will  then  have  to  deal  with.  So  the  problem  really  will  be  much  more 
severe  for  you.  It  is  better  that  you  let  us  have  it  now,  rather  than  that 
we  let  you  have  it  later.  This  is  really  a  first  and  very  tentative 
exercise.  We  will  build  upon  this.  We  will  continue  this  work.  But 
we  do  want  a  very  complete  input  from  you. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Workshops,  we  found  that  the  DMs  were 
having  very  serious  problems  in  two  different  ways  with  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  lower  levels.  Firstly,  in  the  quality  of  the  person 
and  his  ability  to  cope  with  problems,  his  training  levels,  his 
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motivation  levels.  Secondly,  in  the  hierarchical  system.  What  was 
once  a  very  well-defined  system  of  who  was  the  boss  and  how  the 
things  would  run  has  now,  I  think,  divided  up  into  some  14  different 
parallel  organisations  in  some  districts,  perhaps  less  in  some  others. 
Fourteen  seems  a  very  substantial  amount  to  cope  with  if  everybody 
is  pulling  in  different  directions.  On  these  two  areas  we  really  need  a 
lot  of  thinking. 

Some  DMs  have  done  individual  work  in  trying  to  increase  the 
motivation  and  improve  the  qualification  levels  of  the  various 
groups.  Some  have  been  quite  successful.  Some  have  not  been  so 
successful.  But,  either  way,  the  exercises  have  really  been  isolated  in 
districts.  Not  only  that,  they  have  been  limited  to  the  particular  DM. 
One  DM  comes,  he  does  something,  it  works.  These  DMs  are  there 
for  a  very  short  period.  It  works  for  that  short  period,  then  the  DM  is 
transferred  and  the  whole  thing  collapses.  So  some  thinking  is 
needed  here.  I  don’t  think  we  should  in  any  way  try  to  have  a  system 
which  would  be  uniform  but,  perhaps,  with  just  more  interaction 
between  yourselves,  you  can  start  building  a  system  which  is  related 
to  reality.  We  do  not  need  a  standardised  system  because  these  things 
always  will  be  related  very  much  to  the  local  environment  in  the 
district  and  the  individuals  who  are  there.  But  some  sort  of 
continuity  can  remain  even  when  there  are  transfers  and  different 
postings. 

Another  very  difficult  area  in  motivation  is  public  motivation. 
Too  much  of  the  burden  of  development  is  falling  on  government.  It 
is  not  that  the  government  wants  to  shirk  that  responsibility,  but 
when  it  rests  so  much  on  government  the  people  lose  interest  in  their 
own  development.  A  certain  lethargy  comes  in.  That  too  must  be 
broken.  In  the  old  days,  there  was  a  lot  of  interaction  between 
voluntary  organisations,  not  necessarily  of  the  highly  organised  type 
that  we  have  got  nowadays  but  of  local,  small  ones.  Schools  used  to 
be  run.  People  used  to  contribute  to  make  roads,  to  put  kharanja.  All 
that  is  gone  now.  Now  everybody  waits  for  government  to  even 
come  and  sweep  outside  their  doorsteps.  Nobody,  no  country,  can 
develop  like  this.  We  cannot  build  a  nation  which  is  built  on 
somebody  else  doing  your  work,  somebody  else  taking  your 
responsibility.  Yes,  government  has  and  must  have  certain  bigger 
responsibilities.  But  if  you  start  getting  involved  in  the  nitty-gritty 
then  you  just  will  not  have  time  to  do  the  real  work  that  you  have  got 
to  do.  So,  we  must  involve  the  people  in  some  way. 

The  second  question  is  that  of  who  is  in  charge.  This  is  a  very 
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difficult  and  delicate  area.  I  don’t  want  to  step  out  too  far  on  it.  I 
would  rather  let  you  do  the  stepping  out,  and  just  give  you  an 
opening  to  start  thinking  about  it.  Very  clearly  there  are  problems  if 
a  district  does  not  have  one  head  of  the  administration.  If  there  is  no 
one  focus  in  the  administration,  there  are  going  to  be  problems. 
There  are  problems  today.  How  do  we  get  out  of  this?  Who  should 
be  there?  How  senior  should  he  be?  Is  this  career  pattern  the  best 
career  pattern?  Are  the  districts  more  important  than  the  secretariat 
or  are  the  districts  less  important  than  the  secretariat?  Who  should  be 
sitting  where?  And  should  we  have  very  senior  people  at  the  district 
level?  What  is  the  importance  of  the  district?  Middle  level?  Or  a 
more  junior  level?  All  these  things  need  thinking  and  of  course,  it 
flows  from  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  in  charge  here. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  must  have  an  administration  at 
the  district  level  which  focusses  at  one  point.  The  first  question  that 
comes  up  is  who  is  in  charge  and  who  should  be  the  head?  What  is 
the  relationship  of  the  Head  of  Administration  to  the  elected  local 
body?  What  is  its  relationship  to  the  State  Body?  Should  we 
envisage  a  local  government  as  comprising  an  elected  body  with  an 
administrative  Head,  a  sort  of  mini-Chief  Secretary? 

Certainly,  the  way  the  system  is  drifting  today,  it  cannot  cope 
with  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  1  think  most  of  us  are  fairly  clear 
about  this. 

On  the  anti-poverty  programmes  I  won’t  say  much.  A  lot  has 
already  been  said.  They  are  our  key-thrust  areas  and  of  great 
importance  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  the  only  anti-poverty 
programmes.  This  must  be  remembered.  Agriculture  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  anti-poverty  programme  because  that  is  where  the  whole 
thing  is  really  being  generated. 

The  other  point  is  that  somehow,  the  anti-poverty  programmes 
have  also  been  divided  up  into  two  categories.  There  is  the  handout 
category  and  there  is  the  build  up  category.  A  handout  category  is 
very  necessary  but  it  is  necessary  only  for  that  strata  which  is  much 
too  weak  to  make  use  of  a  build  up  category.  Yet  we  find  that  this 
handout  category  is  now  stretching  across  the  board.  So  those  who 
are  really  in  need  are  not  getting  it.  New  thinking  is  required  on  this 
also.  Perhaps,  again,  the  key  is  the  questions  that  we  ask  and  the 
targets  that  we  set  for  you.  Perhaps  more  flexibility  is  needed,  more 
freedom  of  action,  a  little  elbow-room  at  district  level. 

This  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  earlier  Workshops.  I  have 
already  given  instructions  that  in  the  hundred-per-cent-Centre- 
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financed  programmes,  this  freedom  will  be  given  to  you.  We  could 
get  into  a  little  bit  of  problem  in  the  combined  Centre-State 
programmes  because  there  we  don’t  quite  know  how  to  deal  with 
this  but  Delhi  and  your  State  capitals  will  try  and  sort  that  out  also. 

We  have  set  the  directions.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  help  you  also. 
But  on  all  these  programmes  we  need  much  more  involvement  from 
you  in  updating,  fine  tuning  our  programmes.  In  Delhi  everybody 
pretends  that  they  know  everything  but  the  distance  is  too  great.  I 
don’t  know  how  this  happens  as  everybody  who  is  now  in  Delhi  was 
in  a  district  once. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  go  back  to  what  I  started,  with  the  national  goals. 
Why  are  we  here?  What  did  we  fight  to  get  our  Independence  for? 
Was  it  just  for  roti,  kapdci  aur  makan,  or  is  there  something  more 
beyond?  Are  we  going  to  be  happy  with  only  roti,  kapda  aur 
makan  ? 

There  is  some  very  basic  thinking  that  we  have  to  do  on  this.  We 
cannot  lose  our  threads  with  our  civilisation  in  the  run  of  economic 
uplift  or  economic  gain.  We  cannot  break  with  our  heritage.  We 
cannot  lose  our  traditions,  our  culture.  That  thread  must  continue.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  bargain  if  we  can  give  drinking 
water,  roads,  schools  and  industries  and,  in  exchange,  we  lose  that 
ethos  that  has  kept  India,  India;  if  we  lose  the  spirituality  that  has 
made  India,  India. 

There  are  deeper  things  that  we  must  protect  and  preserve  as  part 
of  our  civilisation.  In  doing  this,  much  of  the  responsibility  must  also 
fall  on  your  shoulders.  Gandhiji,  Panditji,  Indiraji  have  given  us  the 
direction.  It  is  all  there.  We  must  interpret  it  correctly  and  in  keeping 
with  the  time.  That  is  the  important  issue. 

Too  often  we  grab  a  particular  interpretation  of  a  philosophy 
made  forty  years  ago,  and  we  apply  it  to  today  and  it  doesn’t  work. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  the  basic  thinking.  Think  for  yourself  and 
then  apply  it  to  today.  Then  it  will  work  for  us.  It  means  much  more 
effort  in  not  just  carrying  on  what  has  come  to  us,  but  skipping  back, 
rethinking  for  ourselves  and  then  reapplying  the  same  ideology  and 
philosophy  for  today’s  challenges  and  today’s  problems. 

During  these  meetings  I  have  found  tremendous  scope  amongst 
the  District  Magistrates  for  us  to  build  on.  There  is  tremendous 
awareness,  there  is  tremendous  integrity  and  there  is  tremendous 
drive.  If  we  can  get  all  these  going,  all  down  one  road,  without  too 
many  pulls  and  pushes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  India  can  really  move 
ahead  to  its  rightful  place,  the  place  we  held  before  we  went  under. 
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SO  to  say.  We  were  then  at  the  pinnacle.  People  were  looking  for 
India  from  across  the  globe.  They  would  sail  for  two  years,  three 
years,  looking  for  India.  Why?  Because  India  had  the  basic 
philosophy,  India  had  the  best  technology  of  the  times,  India  had 
everything.  It  had  the  riches,  both  intellectual  and  material.  In  the 
couple  of  hundred  years  of  colonisation,  we  have  fallen  behind.  India 
can  and  must  and  will  get  back  to  that  position.  For  that,  we  need 
this  drive,  starting  at  the  base,  starting  at  the  grassroots.  This  is  really 
what  I  feel  you  must  do. 


*  *  * 


Since  the  achievement  of  Independence,  and  more  particularly, 
since  the  advent  of  planned  development,  the  country  has  looked  to 
the  district  administration  to  serve  as  the  principal  instrument  for  the 
country’s  development.  The  administration  is  the  vehicle  of  delivery. 
Its  efficiency  determines  whether  development  really  reaches  the 
people.  It  is  also  the  perspectives  and  approaches  of  the  district 
administrators  which,  in  many  ways,  determine  the  content  of 
development.  Whether  development  concentrates  merely  on  rapid 
economic  growth  or  extends  to  social  reform,  distributive  justice  and 
human  resource  development,  depends  in  good  measure  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  district  administration.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  that 
district  administrators  relate  the  details  of  their  daily  tasks  to  the 
larger  national  goals  of  democracy,  socialism,  secularism  and 
non-alignment.  That  is  also  why  it  is  important  that  our 
administrators  be  imbued  with  the  essential  values  of  our  millennial 
traditions:  Truth  and  Nonviolence;  tolerance  and  compassion;  one 
humanity  and  one  world.  I  have  explained  in  previous  inaugural 
addresses  at  Bhopal,  Hyderabad  and  Imphal  this  broader  context  in 
which  I  would  like  you  to  consider  the  specific  tasks  of  evolving  a 
more  responsive  administration.  Those  speeches  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  to  you.  Today,  I  propose  to  be  more  pointed  and  specific. 

The  major  conclusions  emerging  from  the  earlier  Workshops  are 
that  a  truly  responsive  administration  must  have  two  essential 
characteristics;  it  must  be  representative,  and  it  must  be  responsible. 

At  present,  most  district  administrations  are  not  representative 
because  we  have  allowed  democratically  elected  local  bodies  to 
wither  away.  Even  where  elected  local  bodies  do  exist,  planning  and 
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development  functions  are,  to  a  large  extent,  divorced  from  these 
institutions.  A  district  administration  that  is  not  a  democratic 
administration  cannot  be  a  representative  administration.  A  major 
systemic  increase  in  responsiveness  will  arise  out  of  making  district 
administration  more  representative. 

The  other  significant  systemic  reason  for  the  lack  of  responsive¬ 
ness  in  our  administration  is  that  there  is  inadequate  devolution  of 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  district  level.  Even  such  responsi¬ 
bility  as  has  been  devolved  has  become  so  diffused  that  no  one  really 
knows  at  which  point  in  the  administration  responsibility  really  lies. 
There  is  no  longer  a  single  focal  point  in  the  district  administration. 
No  one  person  feels  he  or  she  is  responsible.  The  second  major 
lacuna  in  our  not  having  a  really  responsive  administration  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  really  responsible  administration. 

At  this  Workshop,  I  would  like  you  to  focus  your  attention  on  the 
specific  question  of  how  to  make  district  administration:  (a)  more 
representative  and  (b)  more  responsible  so  that  we  end  up  with  an 
administration  that  is  altogether  more  responsive.  We  do  not  want 
snap  answers  from  you.  We  want  you  to  cogently  argue  out  in 
writing  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  the  issues  involved.  The  paper  that 
emerges  from  this  Workshop  should  be  of  seminal  importance.  It 
should  enable  us  to  conduct  a  really  meaningful  national  debate.  We 
hope  to  reach  reasoned  conclusions  that  enjoy  the  consensus  and 
support  of  the  country’s  polity  and  bureaucracy  as  a  whole.  With  a 
view  to  facilitating  your  task  in  this  regard,  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  groups  into  which  you  will  be  divided  with  increased 
opportunities  for  interaction  among  the  groups. 

A  Theme  Paper,  based  on  discussions  in  earlier  Workshops,  sets 
out  the  issues  on  which  we  want  you  to  reflect  earnestly  and  deeply. 
The  paper  you  produce  must  be  detailed  and  specific.  It  must  be 
worded  with  care  and  enjoy  the  broad  support  of  the  Group  and  the 
Workshop  as  a  whole.  Where  there  is  disagreement,  the  alternative 
views  must  be  set  out  clearly  and  cogently. 

The  first  Group  will  be  addressing  itself  to  the  question  of  a 
democratic  framework  for  district  planning.  We  have  had  long  and 
varied  experience,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  elections  to 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  at  the  village,  mandal  and  zila  levels. 

Constitutional  provisions  have  ensured  free  ^nd  fair  elections  to 
Parliament  and  the  State  Assemblies.  While  elections  to  these  bodies 
have  been  held  regularly,  elections  to  local  bodies  have  been 
sporadic  and  uncertain.  Local  bodies  have  often  been  superseded. 
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Elected  representatives  in  local  bodies  have  often  been  replaced  by 
nominated  persons.  In  your  view,  what  measures  need  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  regular  elections  to  Panchayati  Raj  institutions? 

Second,  how  should  such  elections  be  supervised?  Third,  should 
all  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  be  elected  directly  by  the  people?  Or 
would  there  be  merit  in  basing  elections  to  membership  or  office  on 
some  other  indirect  basis?  You  might  consider  this  question  in  the 
light  of  the  relationship  of  MPs  and  MLAs  to  the  work  of  zila 
parishads,  as  well  as  the  question  of  safeguards  for.  the  weaker 
sections. 

Group  I  may  then  address  themselves  to  another  set  of  questions 
relating  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  institutions. 
What  are  the  subjects  which  should  be  assigned  to  their  jurisdiction? 
Should  the  devolution  of  these  responsibilities  be  a  matter  of 
administrative  discretion  or  should  they  be  more  firmly  based? 

To  ensure  that  responsibility  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  additional 
powers,  should  there  not  be  a  requirement  for  local  bodies  to  raise  a 
part  of  their  own  revenues?  The  theme  paper  refers  to  the  interesting 
revenue-raising  experiments  carried  out  by  district  planning  bodies 
in  Gujarat. 

Also  within  the  ambit  of  responsibilities  to  be  devolved  to  elected 
district  bodies,  I  would  like  you  to  give  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker  sections.  There  is  the 
genuine  apprehension  expressed  that  dominant  interests  of  caste  or 
community  or  sheer  economic  muscle-power,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  will  use,  or  misuse,  the  electoral  process  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  interests  of  the  weaker  sections.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
in  earlier  Workshops  that  in  tribal  areas,  whatever  the  electoral 
standing  and  electoral  representation  of  the  tribal  population,  the 
non-tribal  minority  tends  to  quickly  dominate  elected  bodies  and  use 
them  to  exploit  the  tribals.  What  special  safeguards  would  you 
recommend? 

Group  I  would  also  need  to  look  into  the  relationship  between 
bodies  for  district  planning  and  development,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
full-fledged  elected  zila  parishads  on  the  other.  Where  should  the 
final  powers  of  decision-making  be  vested? 

Finally,  Group  I  should  ask  itself  whether  to  recommend  a  single 
model  uniformly  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  or  whether  it 
would  suggest  that  the  model  be  modified  to  take  account  of  special 
circumstances.  With  the  immense  diversity  of  our  country,  would 
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you  recommend  one  model  with  some  exceptions?  Or  a  number  of 
fixed  models?  Or,  at  the  other  extreme,  leave  it  to  each  State,  to 
devise  its  own  model  or  models? 

Group  II  has  the  very  important  task  of  reflecting  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  official  administration  and  elected  Pan- 
chayati  Raj  institutions,  the  role  of  each  officer  in  the  administration, 
and  his  relationship  with  officers  of  other  services.  How  will  the 
workload  and  relationship  work  with  more  devolution  of  powers? 

In  this  light  we  would  like  you  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
structure  of  the  official  machinery  from  the  district  level  through  the 
block  and  tehsil  levels,  right  down  to  the  VLW.  In  doing  this,  you 
must  remember  that  the  structure  must  be  capable  of  providing  full 
official  back-up  support  to  the  machinery  of  planning  up  to  and 
including  the  district  level.  It  must  also,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
be  capable  of  fulfilling  its  functions  in  the  implementation  of  the 
district  plan.  When  we  talk  of  district  planning,  responsibility  can 
clearly  not  be  limited  to  helping  formulate  the  plan.  There  is  much 
more  that  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  implementation.  The  structure 
should  also  indicate  the  different  disciplines  that  need  to  be 
incorporated  to  make  for  effective  planning.  The  theme  paper 
suggests  additional  disciplines  that  must  be  represented  in  the 
planning  machinery.  You  should  consider  the  sources  from  which 
officers  of  sufficient  experience  might  be  drawn  to  live  and  work  in 
the  district.  You  would  have  to  consider  what  facilities  and 
compensatory  allowances  might  be  required  to  attract  officers  of 
sufficient  experience.  You  should  also  go  into  the  question  of 
utilising  local  talent,  available  in  local  colleges  and  institutions  and 
various  professions,  which  could  be  inducted  into  the  planning 
process.  Would  this  considerably  increase  the  numbers  or  would  it 
reduce  the  total  numbers  in  the  administrative  system?  You  might 
also  see  how  to  integrate  voluntary  organisations  and  co-operative 
societies  into  the  overall  system.  There  is  also  the  ticklish  question  to 
be  considered  of  the  role  of  the  MPs  and  MLAs  for  the  area  in  the 
deliberative  and  decision-making  processes  of  district  planning. 

The  Group  should  then  turn  its  attention  to  the  integration  of  this 
official  machinery  with  the  elected  bodies.  It  would  not  do  to  have  a 
system  where  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  are  elected  but  real  power 
resides  elsewhere  or  with  non-elected  officials.  District  planning 
should  be  founded  on  district  democracy.  What  model  or  models  of 
district  administration  would  you  suggest  which  would  fulfil  this 
purpose? 
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Group  II  has  a  complex  and  difficult  task  ^head  of  it.  I  would 
expect  them  to  argue  their  point  of  view  in  detail,  take  into  account 
different  models,  and  present  us  with  a  very  detailed  organisation 
chart,  or,  indeed,  several  charts,  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  one  model  is  required. 

Group  III  is  charged  with  the  nitty-gritty  of  district  planning.  To 
facilitate  your  comprehension  of  what  needs  to  go  into  the  exercise, 
the  Planning  Commission  have  arranged  for  four  district  planning 
models,  drawn  from  four  different  ecological  zones,  to  be  presented 
to  you  at  this  Workshop.  The  District  Magistrates  of  these  four 
districts  are  here  to  assist  you  in  understanding  the  models  that  have 
been  prepared.  By  going  into  the  details  of  these  models,  you  would 
be  able  to  draw  your  key  lessons  of  general  applicability. 

For  effective  district  planning,  the  first  requirement  would  appear 
to  be  as  detailed,  comprehensive  and  easily  retrievable  data  as 
necessary.  Not  too  little;  even  more  important,  not  too  much.  This 
would  be  the  context  in  which  the  computer-based  DISNIC  system 
would  prove  its  true  worth.  We  must  ensure  the  proper  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  computer  hardware  so  that  no  difficulties  arise  later  on  this 
score. 

The  second  major  requirement  of  effective  district  planning  is  a 
need-based  perspective.  Within  a  projection  of  what  must  be 
achieved  over,  say,  a  five-year  or  ten-year  period,  the  district 
planning  authorities  would  be  able  to  prepare  a  proper  annual  plan 
which  takes  into  account  the  constraints  of  the  resources  available.  In 
the  absence  of  a  long-term  need-based  perspective,  there  would  be 
endles.^  confusion  over  how  to  allocate  scarce  resources  amongst 
competing  ends.  Allied  to  this  point  is  the  need  for  district  planners 
to  have  a  thorough  familiarity  with,  and  understanding  of,  national 
goals  and  State  Government  objectives.  Clearly  what  is  done  at  the 
district  level  must  dovetail  into  the  national  plan.  You  might 
consider  how  best  this  might  be  ensured. 

You  should  then  turn  your  attention  to  the  question  of  district 
budgeting.  Too  many  of  the  existing  district  planning  bodies  tend  to 
confuse  budgeting  with  planning.  Yet,  district  planning,  which  has  to 
take  available  resources,  and  their  allocation  between  different  uses 
as  fixed,  cannot  be  particularly  meaningful.  We  have  to  build 
feasible  financial  flexibility  into  district  planning.  This  is  also  the 
appropriate  context  in  which  to  consider  the  question  of  elected 
district  and  sub-district  authorities  raising  some  part  of  their  own 
revenues. 
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District  planners  will  be  faced  with  many  of  the  same  difficult 
choices  which  confront  planning  bodies  at  State  and  Central  levels. 
Indeed,  the  choices  will  be  even  more  acute  and  painful  because  the 
district  planner  is  so  much  closer  to  those  between  whose  interests  he 
is  required  to  choose.  Planning  cannot  consist  of  listing  everybody’s 
dreams.  Planning  is,  essentially,  a  question  of  choosing  a  reality 
from  amongst  the  dreams.  It  is  essential  that  the  resources  should  not 
be  spread  too  thinly,  in  the  interest  of  some  kind  of  paper  equality. 
Since  district  planning  must  be  based  on  watersheds,  ground  water 
aquifers,  soil  differences  and  other  variables,  there  has  to  be  a 
selective  use  of  resources  in  identified  areas,  not  a  blind  mathematic¬ 
al  division  of  resources  among  different  sub-areas. 

This  also  raises  the  question  of  the  primary  unit  of  planning. 
Should  this  be  the  district  or  the  block?  In  some  States,  where  district 
planning  has  been  rather  more  effective  than  in  others,  the  block  has 
been  taken  as  the  primary  unit.  You  might  wish  to  explore  this 
matter  in  depth.  You  might  also  want  to  consider  what  the  priority 
areas  for  district  planning  should  be.  Planning  will  always  have  a 
major  Central  and  State  component,  implementation  of  which  takes 
place  at  the  district  level. 

How  are  these  to  be  co-ordinated  with  district  plans,  both  at  the 
planning  and  the  implementation  stage?  Should  district  plans 
concentrate  specifically  on  particular  areas  such  as  the  Minimum 
Needs  Programmes,  the  Special  Component  Plan  and  theTribal  Sub¬ 
plan  ?  How  far  would  one  go  in  giving  powers  to  zila  parishads, 
mandal  panchayats  and  gram  sabhas  for  sanctioning  and  re-approp¬ 
riating  funds? 

Group  III  should  also  consider  linkages  between  the  different 
development  agencies,  including  co-operatives  and  banks  and  other 
institutions  which  fall  outside  the  government-run  system  as  such. 

I  will  not  say  much  at  this  stage  about  Group  IV,  which  will  be 
consolidating  and  refining  the  recommendations  made  by  previous 
Workshops  on  a  whole  series  of  matters  relating  to  responsive 
administration  but  which,  strictly  speaking,  fall  outside  the  purview 
of  district  democracy  and  district  planning.  I  have  said  much  about 
these  matters  in  my  previous  inaugural  addresses.  I  have  also  spent 
several  hours  with  nearly  twenty  different  Groups  which  have 
considered  these  questions.  I  would  only  emphasise  that  the 
members  of  Group  IV  should  attempt  to  relate  these  specific 
concerns  to  the  larger  national  goals  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my 
addresses  at  Bhopal,  Hyderabad  and  Imphal. 
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I  have  had  to  resist  the  temptation  to  list  the  questions  I  have  in 
mind  in  too  much  detail.  I  have  also  wanted  to  leave  you  as  free  as 
possible  to  come  up  with  your  own  independent  but  well-considered 
conclusions.  I  look  forward  to  being  with  you  on  Monday  evening 
and  Tuesday  morning  to  see  how  we  can  give  meaningful  content  to 
our  basic  equation,  namely,  that  Representativeness  and  Responsi¬ 
bility  equal  Responsiveness. 


*  *  * 


When  we  began  this  series  of  Workshops  on  Responsive 
Administration,  our  attention  was  primarily  focussed  on  the 
nittty-gritty  of  problems  at  the  interface  between  the  district 
administration  and  the  people  the  administration  is  designed  to  serve. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  underlying  problem  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  simplifying  procedures  or  establishing  grievance 
redressal  machinery  but  was  fundamentally  of  a  systemic  nature.  It 
quickly  became  apparent  that  if  our  district  administration  is  not 
sufficiently  responsive,  the  basic  reason  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
representative.  With  the  decay  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions,  the 
administration  has  got  isolated  from  the  people — thus  dulling  its 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

A  consensus  also  grew  that  a  paternalistic  model  of  district 
administration  is  not  suitable  for  a  society  where  the  main  thrust  of 
administration  is  on  development.  It  was  agreed  that  the  regulatory 
functions  of  administration  should  not  be  seen  as  an  end  in 
themselves,  as  they  tended  to  be  in  colonial  times,  but  as  a  means  of 
reinforcing  and  sustaining  the  processes  of  broad-based  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  general  agreement  that  a  more  representative  and 
therefore  more  responsive  administration  would  be  better  placed  to 
relate  the  purposes  of  district  administration  to  the  larger  goals  of  our 
national  life — democracy,  socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  widespread  concern  at  the  whittling 
down  of  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  District  Magistrate  without, 
however,  any  corresponding  whittling  down  of  his  responsibilities. 
In  fact,  the  District  Magistrate’s  responsibilities  have  increased  and 
diversified  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  his  powers  and 
authority.  This  has  led  to  indiscipline  and  confusion  in  the 
administration  which  manifest  themselves  in  various  forms  of 
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unresponsiveness.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  restore  to  the  District 
Magistrate  his  role  as  the  single  focal  point  of  the  district  administra¬ 
tion. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  Some  of  the  District  Magistrates  we 
have  met  at  previous  Workshops  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  restore  the  power  and  authority  of  the  office  of  District 
Magistrate  by  some  sort  of  fiat  or  decree  from  the  Central  or  State 
Government.  To  think  along  these  lines  is  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  the  historical  processes  at  work.  The  office  of  District 
Magistrate  has  declined  in  significance  and  importance  because  it 
has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  changing  realities.  The  major  reality  of 
post-Independence  India  is  the  assertion  of  the  people’s  will.  The 
position  of  the  District  Magistrate  can  be  restored  only  if  it 
reinforces  the  democratic  process  and  is  responsive  to  the  people. 
The  attempt  to  preserve  the  office  of  District  Magistrate  as  a  kind  of 
island  of  benevolent  paternalism  rising  above  the  surging  waves  of 
democracy  is  what  has  resulted  in  the  District  Magistrate’s  island 
being  eroded.  The  basic  task  before  you  is  to  see  how  the  pristine 
powers  and  authority  of  the  office  of  District  Magistrate  can  be 
meshed  into  and  harmonized  with  the  processes  of  democratic 
decentralization  so  that  the  forces  of  democracy  reinforce  the 
prestige  and  powers  of  the  District  Magistrate,  even  as  the  prestige 
and  powers  of  the  District  Magistrate  are  so  exercised  as  to  reinforce 
the  processes  of  democracy. 

It  has  also  emerged  from  the  previous  Workshops  that  develop¬ 
ment  which  devolves  to  the  district  from  higher  levels  tends  to  be  a 
form  of  development  which  is  not  sufficiently  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  the  district.  In  the  absence  of  district 
planning,  we  have  planning  for  projects  and  planning  for  program¬ 
mes  but  not  really  planning  for  the  people.  Also,  planning  must 
encompass  much  more  than  government  schemes.  It  must  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  involve  the  people  in  their  own  development,  so  that  the 
people  are  not  merely  the  passive  recipients  of  the  fruits  of 
development  but  participate  actively  in  the  generation  of  develop¬ 
ment.  That  is  why  I  have  already  announced  that  the  Eighth  Plan 
must  be  built  upwards  from  the  district  and  not,  as  in  the  past, 
conceived  at  ethereal  levels  and  filtered  down  to  the  district.  It  is  also 
likely  that  plans  which  have  been  conceived  at  district  level  will  be 
more  conscientiously  implemented  at  the  district  level,  which  is  the 
level  at  which  most  of  our  people  interface  with  the  administration. 
Many  of  the  District  Magistrates  we  have  met  at  previous 
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Workshops  have  shown  themselves  enthusiastic  about  district 
planning  but  reserved  and  cautious  about  vesting  decisions  regarding 
district  planning  in  an  elected  authority.  Other  District  Magistrates 
have  opined  that  effective  district  planning  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Panchayati  Raj.  Panchayati  Raj  without  district  planning  might 
be  a  somewhat  hollow  shell,  even  as  district  planning  without 
Panchayati  Raj  would  be  unrepresentative  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
less  than  responsive  to  the  people’s  felt  needs. 

Democratic  district  planning  requires  expertise.  We  should  not 
look  for  this  expertise  by  vastly  expanding  the  size  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery.  Already,  the  costs  of  administration,  that  is  the  costs 
of  delivery,  are  eating  up  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  resources 
available.  The  people  benefit  from  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
outlay.  For  making  district  planning  effective,  a  few  additional  posts 
might  be  required  but,  by  and  large,  the  process  must  draw  upon  and 
develop  local  talent.  Such  talent  is  available  in  almost  all  districts  in 
local  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions,  in  voluntary 
agencies  operating  in  the  area,  in  professional  organisations  and  the 
community  at  large.  Your  task  here  is  to  see  how  best  to  marry  the 
institutions  of  Panchayati  Raj  with  the  requirements  of  district 
planning  so  that  without  any  sacrifice  of  technical  excellence,  it 
becomes  possible  to  produce  a  district  plan  which  reflects  the  needs, 
aspirations  and  priorities  of  the  people.  Even  as  district  planning 
based  on  representative  political  institutions  will  reflect  the  people’s 
priorities  and  aspirations,  so  will  district  planning  which  involves  the 
participation  of  local,  resident  expertise  better  incorporate  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Therefore,  in  studying  in  detail  the  four 
district  plans  which  are  before  you,  I  would  like,  you  not  only  to  pay 
attention  to  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  the  lessons  they  hold, 
but  also  consider  the  mechanisms  we  must  devise  to  ensure  greater 
expertise  and  greater  local  participation  in  the  planning  process.  Our 
goal  must  be  excellence  without  augmenting  the  costs  of 
admmistration. 

Democratic  decentralization  is  not  merely  a  devolution  of  power. 
It  must  also  comprise  a  devolution  of  responsibility.  There  are  two 
major  responsibilities  which  the  institutions  of  democracy  must 
exercise.  The  first  is  financial  discipline.  Authorities  who  merely 
spend  can  never  be  financially  responsible.  For  fiscal  discipline  and 
responsible  planning,  it  is  essential  that  at  least  some  part  of 
revenues  and  resources  be  raised  by  the  spending  authority.  This  is 
indeed  a  question  far  larger  than  the  mere  balancing  of  budgets. 
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Experience  has  taught  us  that  when  the  nexus  between  revenue¬ 
earning  and  expenditure  is  broken,  it  becomes  tempting  to  look  for 
populist  welfare  schemes  at  the  expense  of  hard  development.  A 
proper  balance  must  be  maintained.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  if  the 
right  balance  is  not  maintained,  this  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people.  When  the  community  realises  that  it  is  itself  contributing  to 
the  development  process,  the  chances  are  that  the  accent  will  remain 
on  balanced  development  with  long-run  advantages  rather  than  only 
populist  short-term  measures  pursued  at  the  cost  of  long-term 
development.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  you  go  into  this  aspect 
of  the  issues  before  you. 

The  second  major  responsibility  which  devolves  on  Panchayati 
Raj  institutions  is  protecting  and  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
weaker  sections  of  society:  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes,  the  minorities,  women  and  other  disadvantaged  or  potential¬ 
ly  disadvantaged  sections  of  society.  The  apprehension  has  been 
voiced  that  in  so  unequal  a  society  as  ours,  the  first  consequence  of 
Panchayati  Raj  will  be  to  reinforce  the  dominance  of  the  already 
dominant  socio-economic  groups.  This  apprehension  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  very  seriously.  Is  it  because  elections  to 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  are  sporadic  and  uncertain  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  these  institutions  to  be  dominated  by  the  dominant 
groups?  If  so,  if  we  are  able  to  ensure  regular  periodic  elections  to 
these  bodies,  is  the  same  process  likely  to  operate  at  the  Panchayati 
Raj  level  as  we  have  already  seen  operating  in  the  State  Assemblies 
and  Parliament,  namely,  the  dilution  of  dominance  by  vested  class 
and  caste  interests.  In  the  State  Assemblies  and  Parliament,  we  have 
seen  that  dominant  socio-economic  groups  splinter  by  loyalties  to 
rival  political  parties  and  also  the  need  to  enter  into  coalitions  of 
interest  with  other  groups,  especially  those  which  might  be  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially  weaker  but  are  numerically  stronger.  The  regular 
functiooing  of  democracy  in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  will  itself 
ensure,  over  a  period  of  time,  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  power,  by 
dominant  socio-economic  groups.  While  this  is  the  long-term 
solution,  in  the  immediate  future  there  will  be  serious  problems 
unless  we  build  constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  into  the 
system  from  the  very  beginning.  There  also  has  to  be  specific 
attention  paid  -to  such  matters  as  effective  tribal  control  -  over  the 
'  expenditure  of  Tribal  Sub-plan  funds  and  effective  Scheduled  Caste 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  Special  Component  Plan  funds.  We 
would  like  you  to  give  the  deepest  attention  to  this  question  of 
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safeguards,  checks  and  balances  and  the  involvement  of  the  weaker 
sections  in  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  to  ensure  that  democratic 
decentralization  is  not  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

In  earlier  Workshops,  there  was  evidence  of  two  different  trends 
of  thought.  One  is  the  gradualist  approach,  which  would  wish  to  see 
a  phased  replacement  of  a  bureaucratic  administration  by 
full-fledged  democratic  district  administration.  The  other  is  that  we 
must  take  the  plunge  now,  and  unreservedly  base  responsive 
administration  upon  representative  administration.  We  would  want 
you  to  flesh  out  the  arguments  for  and  against  these  two  views, 
which  have,  so  far,  been  set  out  only  in  somewhat  skeleton  form. 
The  consensus  you  build  on  this  will  crucially  determine  your  views 
on  all  that  follows:  the  structure  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions,  the 
responsibilities  to  be  devolved  through  democratic  decentralization, 
the  relationship  between  district  officialdom  and  the  elected 
authority  the  content  and  methodology  of  district  planning. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  you  to  go  through  in  detail  the  alternatives  of 
the  gradualist  approach  versus  the  direct  approach. 

Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  pace  at  which  democratic 
decentralization  must  reach  below  the  zila  parishad  level  to  mandal 
panchayats  and  gram  sabhas.  Should  decentralization  to  these  levels 
be  simultaneous  with  the  introduction  of  district-level  democracy  or 
would  it  be  better  to  consolidate  democratic  institutions  at  the  district 
level  before  going  down  to  lower  levels?  We  also  seek  your  views 
on  whether  the  President  of  the  zila  parishad  should  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  or  by  an  electoral  college  comprising  the 
members  of  the  zila  parishad  and  possibly,  subordinate  elected 
bodies.  Please  also  deliberate  upon  the  need  or  otherwise  to  have  a 
District  Planning  Board  separate  from  the  zila  parishad.  Would  the 
needs  of  responsive  district  administration  be  best  met  by  zila 
parishad  which  is  akin  to  a  form  of  district  government  or  would  it 
be  better  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  bodies  with  separate  jurisdictions? 
And  if  the  central  role  in  district  planning  is  assigned  to  the  zila 
parishad,  how  do  we  associate  other  elected  representatives,  like 
MPs,  MLAs  and  MLCs  with  the  exercise? 

In  previous  Workshops,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
matters  of  administrative  detail.  We  have  a  host  of  recommendations 
regarding  personnel  matters,  service  conditions  and  transfers.  We 
also  have  recommendations  regarding  the  simplification  of  proce¬ 
dures,  grievance  redressal  and  innovations  in  district  administration. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  administration  is  not 
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really  the  District  Magistrate  but  lies  much  lower,  at  the  block  and 
village  level.  I  have  suggested  that  we  might  regard  the  cutting  edge 
as  being  like  a  modern  razor,  with  several  successive  cutting  edges! 
The  problems  of  personnel,  motivation  and  training  at  these  levels 
have  been  highlighted  and  interesting  suggestions  offered.  Particular 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  complete 
separation  of  the  judiciary  from  the  executive,  as  also  the 
relationship  between  the  Police  Service  and  the  Civil  Service.  What  I 
would  like  you  to  do  at  this  Workshop  is  to  integrate  these  disparate 
suggestions  into  a  unified  view  of  how  to  make  district  administra¬ 
tion  more  responsive  by  making  it  more  representative.  For  example, 
at  Jaipur,  somebody  came  out  with  a  proposal  for  establishing  a 
Board  to  exercise  general  control  and  supervision  over  the  grievance 
redressal  machinery.  Should  there  be  a  separate  Board  or  should  this 
become  an  essential  function  of  an  elected  zila  parishad? 

The  different  issues  on  which  we  seek  your  views  have  been  set 
out  with  considerable  competence  in  the  theme  paper  which  is  before 
you  as  well  as  the  summaries  of  points  arising  out  of  the 
deliberations  of  previous  Workshops  on  the  different  sub-themes.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Minister  Chidambaram  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  excellent  work  they  have  done  in  preparing  these  papers.  At 
this  final  Workshop,  I  would  like  the  different  Groups  to  study  and 
elaborate  the  summaries  of  each  of  the  sub-themes  rather  than  start 
the  exercise  de  novo.  Some  of  the  arguments  have  been  somewhat 
hastily  or  sketchily  set  out.  There  are  some  points  which  have, 
perhaps,  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  One  would,  of  course, 
encourage  you  to  provide  any  new  ideas  you  might  have  on  the 
different  subjects.  So,  each  of  the  Groups  should  build  upon  the 
paper  that  already  exists,  but  without  regarding  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  papers  as  any  kind  of  constraint  on  their  own  freedom  of 
thought  and  action. 

We  have  found  in  the  past  that  some  District  Magistrates  tend  to 
feel  under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  model  they  are  familiar  with 
rather  than  exercise  their  own  independence  of  judgement.  We 
would  like  you  to  feel  quite  unfettered  by  your  previous  experience 
or  the  present  practice.  We  are  interested  in  what  you  think  is  the 
best  model,  not  necessarily  the  model  which  you  are  presently 
administering.  If  you  think  conditions  obtaining  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  warrant  several  different  models,  please  set  out  in  detail 
the  alternatives  you  would  suggest.  However,  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  the  different  models  you  suggest  do  not  represent 
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different  degrees  of  democratic  decentralization.  Clearly  the  repre¬ 
sentativeness  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  must  be  approximately 
the  same  eveywhere  in  the  country  even  if  the  particular  form  or 
structure  is  varied  to  meet  local  requirements. 

I  also  hope  there  will  be  much  more  and  better  co-ordination 
among  the  Groups  at  Coimbatore  than  was  in  evidence  at  some 
earlier  Workshops.  Such  co-ordination  can  only  come  about  through 
greater  interaction  between  the  Groups.  When  reports  are  prepared 
within  each  Group  without  reference  to  the  reports  being  prepared  by 
other  Groups,  anomalies  are  felt  unresolved.  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  so  organise  your  work  that  Group  reports  are  discussed  in  a 
plenary  session  among  yourselves  before  we  get  down  to  any 
discussions  with  each  of  the  Groups  on  Monday  evening  and 
Tuesday  morning. 

I  hope  the  discussions  at  the  Coimbatore  Workshop  will  be 
marked  by  sparkle  and  zest.  You  would  have  heard  from  your 
colleagues  who  attended  the  previous  Workshops  that  we  encourage 
the  exchange  of  experience,  that  we  welcome  bold  and  innovative 
thinking,  and  that  we  discourage  anyone  being  inhibited  by  his 
present  position  in  the  administrative  hierarchy.  You  represent  the 
intellectual  elite  of  the  country.  You  are  part  of  the  administrative 
system  that,  almost  uniquely  among  developing  countries,  has  given 
independent  India  continuity  and  stability.  Your  colleagues  in 
previous  Workshops  have  demonstrated  a  remarkable  commitment 
to  the  basic  themes  of  our  modern  nationhood— democracy, 
socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment.  They  have  also  shown 
themselves  to  be  dedicated,  hardworking  and  upright.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  share  these  characteristics  with  your  colleagues.  It 
only  increases  your  responsibility  to  furnish  us  with  cogent, 
consistent  proposals  for  making  our  district  administration  more 
representative,  more  responsible  and,  therefore,  more  responsive. 
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Greater  Attention  to  Research  and 

Development 


The  THREE  YEARS  since  I  last  addressed  Xhis  Conference  have 
been  eventful  years  for  our  economy.  The  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan 
has  made  good  progress.  Growth  has  been  buoyant.  Industrial 
production  has  done  exceptionally  well.  The  infrastructure  has 
expanded  at  an  impressive  pace.  Agriculture  has  withstood  the 
strains  of  the  worst  drought  in  memory.  Central  plan  investments 
have  been  fully  in  line  with  Plan  projections.  These  large 
investments  in  critical  areas  of  the  economy  give  assurance  of 
sustained  growth  in  output  and  productivity. 

The  public  sector  has  contributed  substantially  to  this  notable 
performance.  Incremental  investment  in  the  public  sector  has  been 
unprecedented.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  sectors  like  power, 
transport,  coal  and  steel— all  in  the  public  sector — were  viewed  as 
key  bottlenecks  in  the  economy.  Today  they  are  the  strong  points. 
This  is  the  measure  of  our  achievement. 

The  public  sector  has  had  and  must  continue  to  have  a  strategic 
role  in  our  development.  There  must  be  no  misconception  on  this 
point.  But  you  must  not  rest  on  your  oars.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  public  sector.  This  is  because  of  the 
pivotal  role  assigned  to  the  public  sector  in  our  strategy  of 
development. 

We  have  looked  to  the  public  sector  to  give  our  economy 
strength,  diversity  and  durability.  It  has  been  the  engine  of  our 
self-reliance  and  economic  independence.  It  has  helped  us  to  acquire 
knowhow,  skills  and  technology  in  difficult  and  new  areas.  It  has 
fostered  ancillary  and  downstream  units  in  places  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  untouched  by  industrial  development.  It 
has  taken  industrial  devevelopment  to  backward  regions.  It  has 
opened  up  employment  opportunities  for  lakhs  of  workers. 

Today,  the  public  sector  dominates  the  commanding  heights  of 
the  economy.  It  also  represents  an  enormous  investment  of  the 
nation’s  resources.  At  the  start  of  the  Seventh  Plan,  total  investment 
in  public  sector  enterprises  amounted  to  about  Rs.  43,000  crore.  By 
the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan  it  would  have  doubled  to  about 
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86,000  crore.  rupees 

Investments  of  these  magnitudes  reflect  the  scale  of  my  commitment, 
the  Government’s  commitment,  and  the  nation’s  commitment  to 
building  a  strong  public  sector.  Your  and  our  commitment  must  also  be 
to  ensure  that  the  public  sector  and  the  resources  invested  in  it  are  used 
more  effectively  to  further  our  development  objectives.  Our 
commitment  is  to  improving  public  sector  performance  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  role  in  our  future  development. 

We  also  look  to  the  public  sector  to  be  a  major  weapon  in 
development  and  in  our  war  against  poverty.  Poverty  cannot  be 
ended  without  massive  investments.  Resources  for  such  investment 
must  come  largely  from  the  public  sector. 

While  profitability  cannot  be  the  sole  criterion  forjudging  public 
sector  performance,  the  public  sector  has  a  crucial  role  in  generating 
surpluses  for  investment.  In  this  respect,  the  overall  performance  of 
the  public  sector  has  fallen  short  of  expectations.  Many  public  sector 
enterprises  have  done  well  and  deserve  our  warmest  applause  and 
assurances.  But  many  others  have  lagged  behind  plan  targets —  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  these  targets  have  fully  taken  into  account 
special  difficulties  and  special  circumstances. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  some  public  sector  units  proves 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  public  sector  as  such.  There  are 
good  performers  and  bad  performers  in  the  public  sector  as  there  are 
in  the  private  sector.  With  a  sound  work  ethic,  the  right  motivation, 
and  good  management,  all  our  public  sector  units  can  achieve  the 
performance  the  country  expects  of  them. 

The  public  sector  has  vital  tasks  before  it  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
must  continue  to  take  on  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  infrastructure.  It  must  also  remain 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  technological  development  in  critical  areas.  It 
can  perform  this  role  only  if  large  amounts  are  invested  in  its 
expansion,  modernisation  and  in  research  and  development. 
Increasingly  and  substantially  these  investments  will  have  to  come 
from  internal  resource  generation. 

Resources  needed  for  public  sector  investment  cannot  always  be 
met  from  the  Government  budget.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
development,  the  budget  was  correctly  seen  as  the  principal  source 
of  investment  funds  for  the  public  sector.  But  that  was  when  the 
public  sector  was  relatively  small. 

The  needs  of  our  country,  and  the  expectations  of  our  people  are 
enormous.  These  demands  will  expand  in  the  years  ahead.  Whether 
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we  look  at  roads  or  education,  health  or  other  social  expenditure, 
there  are  large  gaps  waiting  to  be  filled.  These  needs  have  to  be  met 
through  the  budget  and  this  will  strain  the  Government’s  resources 
considerably.  The  budget  cannot  also  be  expected  to  bear  the  added 
burden  of  making  up  shortfalls  in  public  sector  resource  mobilisation. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  mobilisation  of  adequate 
resources  for  investment  becomes  the  top  priority  for  public  sector 
management.  This  was  indeed  the  role  envisaged  for  the  public 
sector  by  those  who  established  the  planning  process.  This  is  the  real 
significance  of  the  phrase  "commanding  heights  of  the  economy".  It 
implies  not  only  a  control  over  the  productive  base,  but  also  the 
capability  to  continuously  expand  that  base.  The  task  of  resource 
generation  is  a  patriotic  task.  It  is  related  to  our  vision  of  India  as  a 
great  industrial  power. 

We  do  recognise  that  many  public  sector  enterprises  suffer  from 
inherited  difficulties  which  limit  their  financial  capability.  These 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  their  resource 
mobilisation  targets.  But  once  these  targets  are  set,  they  must  be  met. 

Resource  mobilisation  is  one  side  of  the  efficiency  coin.  The  other 
side  is  lowering  the  costs  of  production,  increasing  productivity  and 
improving  quality.  The  public  sector  provides  the  economy  with 
some  of  its  most  critical  inputs.  As  such,  it  sets  the  base  level  of 
costs  from  which  we  build  up  the  total  cost  of  production  in  different 
sectors.  Efficiency  in  the  public  sector  can  therefore  make  a  major 
contribution  to  reducing  costs  in  the  rest  of  the  economy.  This  is 
what  is  needed  for  the  next  phase  of  our  industrialisation. 

What  must  we  do  to  make  the  public  sector  more  efficient? 

Inevitably,  we  will  have  to  devise  specific  solutions  for  individual 

_  ^ 

enterprises.  This  is  a  detailed  task  for  you  to  perform,  in  consultation 
with  your  ministries.  But  there  are  also  some  general  measures 
which  can  be  indentified. 

Let  me  begin  with  what  Government  must  do.  To  be  realistic,  we 
must  accept  that  Government  is  the  owner,  and  is  responsible  to 
Parliament.  It  cannot  therefore  remove  itself  completely  from  the 
picture.  Yet  Government  must  be  willing  to  give  public  sector 
managements  much  greater  autonomy.  We  must  work  towards 
developing  a  much  more  distant  kind  of  relationship  between 
Government  and  the  public  sector. 

Many  departments  suffer  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  without 
detailed  guidance  from  Government  on  day-to-day  operations,  the 
public  sector  would  go  astray.  Consequently,  there  is  just  too  much 
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detailed  supervision  and  red  tapism.  Paper  work  flourishes,  but  not 
production  or  productivity.  This  must  change. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  the  change.  The 
Sengupta  Committee  had  recommended  that  we  should  introduce  a 
system  of  Memorandums  of  Understanding.  These  would  lay  down 
quantitative  criteria  and  clearly  set  out  the  parameters  within  which 
public  sector  units  would  be  expected  to  perform.  This  would 
provide  public  sector  managements  with  the  flexibility  they  require 
in  decision-making. 

We  have  been  experimenting  for  the  past  year  with  this  system  for 
selected  enterprises.  MOUs  were  finalised  in  reasonable  time  only 
for  SAIL  and  ONGC.  For  most  of  the  units  selected,  MOUs  for  the 
current  year  could  not  be  finalised  in  time.  Some  of  the  draft  MOUs 
simply  did  not  live  up  to  my  minimum  expectations. 

We  found  that  in  spite  of  MOUs  being  made  up,  drawn  up  and 
very  clear  directives  being  given  that  sufficient  autonomy  had  to  be 
given,  the  final  papers  did  not  have  that  autonomy.  Sometimes,  it 
was  the  ministries  who  were  responsible,  who  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  power  that  they  held.  But  equally,  and  equally  often,  it 
was  the  public  sector  unit  which  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
responsibility  and  accountability,  and  was  reluctant  to  have  an  MOU 
which  gave  that  accountability. 

Sometimes  we  ourselves  are  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  government 
when  we  want  to  give  a  special  thrust  to  a  particular  sector  or  a  section 
of  PSUs;  we,  to  show  our  commitment,  set  up  a  complete  government 
department  to  look  after  that  section.  But  I  have  found  that  whenever 
a  government  department  has  very  little  other  than  PSUs  to  handle, 
then  they  start  going  into  the  sort  of  detail  though  it  is  not  really 
required  for  the  government  departments  to  do  so.  We  must  also  in 
government  be  more  realistic  and  have  work  distributed  in  ministries 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  ministry  is  left  handling  only  PSUs  and  has 
no  other  work,  because  inevitably  that  means  that  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  except  interfere  in  the  functioning  of  the  PSUs. 

We  have  learnt  from  experience  on  the  setting  up  and  signing  of 
these  MOUs  and  we  will  persevere  in  this  effort.  I  have  directed  that 
MOUs  for  the  selected  enterprises  for  1988-89  must  be  ready  before 
the  start  of  the  next  financial  year  and  I  hope  that  both  the  ministries 
and  the  PSUs  involved  will  co-operate  in  this. 

The  MOUs  may  not  be  perfect  from  your  point  of  view  or  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ministry  but  they  are  an  important  first  step. 
I  hope  they  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  culture.  I  speak  of 
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a  change  in  culture  because  true  autonomy  for  the  public  sector 
requires  much  more  than  self-denial  by  government  ministries.  We 
must  work  towards  the  broad-based  realisation  that  public-sector 
organisations  are  not  government  departments.  They  should  not  be 
run  like  government  departments  and  also  should  not  be  treated  like 
government  departments. 

Some  of  you  have  referred  to  the  implications  of  this  approach  for 
parliamentary  scrutiny  and  the  audit  conducted  by  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  interpretation  of  Article  12  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reverses  the  earlier  interpretations  under  which  public  sector 
enterprises  were  not  treated  as  government. 

These  issues  are  already  under  the  consideration  of  Government.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  will  give  full  consideration  to  your  views. 
The  approach  to  be  taken  by  Government  on  these  matters  will  be 
outlined  in  the  White  Paper  on  the  Public  Sector  which  will  be 
presented  shortly. 

Once  we  have  a  proper  system  of  evaluation  and  greater 
autonomy,  we  would  have  moved  towards  another  important  goal: 
that  of  proper  accountability.  Public  Sector  managements  must  in 
future  learn  to  take  independent  decisions,  justify  them  and  produce 
results.  Their  performance  will  be  measured  against  agreed 
yard-sticks.  The  public  sector  also  needs  to  examine  its  work  ethic 
and  its  training  and  personnel  policies.  The  work  ethos  begins  with 
management.  Managers  set  the  example.  They  cannot  expect  their 
workers  to  improve  their  attitudes  to  their  work  unless  they 
themselves  show  the  way.  A  new  participatory  style  has  to  be 
evolved  for  both  managers  and  workers  to  feel  that  it  is  their  joint 
responsibility  to  improve  productivity. 

At  another  level,  we  must  look  at  the  staffing  practices  and 
patterns  of  our  public  sector  enterprises.  We  must  make  sure  that  we 
create  jobs  where  jobs  are  justified  and  not  end  up  merely  raising  the 
number  of  people  on  the  roster.  More  jobs  must  be  created  by 
generating  resources  for  fresh  investment  and  using  capital  wisely, 
not  by  loading  existing  enterprises  with  overheads  which  cripple 
them  financially. 

Looking  to  the  future  it  is  necessary  that  public  sector  enterprises 
devote  far  greater  attention  to  research  and  development.  We  cannot 
remain  dependent  solely  upon  imported  technology.  We  look  to  the 
public  sector  to  pioneer  indigenous  technological  development. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  congratulate  all  those  public  sector 
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enterprises  which  have  received  awards  for  excellence  this  morning. 
Their  performance  reinforces  my  conviction  that  our  managers  and 
our  workers  can  and  will  make  our  public  sector  the  brightest  and  the 
most  promising  element  of  our  design  for  development. 


Workers  Are  Our  Special  Care 


I  WOULD  FIRST  LIKE  to  give  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  working  men  and  women  who  have  today  won  the 
Shram  Awards.  These  awards  are  both  a  recognition  for  outstanding 
work,  for  merit,  as  well  as  an  incentive  for  others  to  strive  for  these 
Awards,  to  emulate  your  example.  With  these  Awards,  we  reflect  our 
recognition  of  the  ethos  on  the  shop-floor  which  is  crucial  in 
determining  our  productivity,  which  by  showing  your  attitude  to 
work  is  an  example  for  other  working  men  and  women. 

The  challenge  today  before  the  nation  is  to  meet  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  our  people  by  increasing  the  present  modest  growth 
rate.  In  industry,  these  past  few  years  have  shown  very  high  growth 
rate.  For  the  first  time,  our  industrial  growth  has  been  close  to  nine 
per  cent.  For  the  beginning  of  1987,  the  growth  rate  is  even  higher 
and  I  hope  that  the  second  half  of  1987  will  maintain  these  figures 
and  break  absolutely  new  grounds  in  industrial  growth.  Similarly,  the 
functioning  of  the  infrastructure  sectors  in  these  years  has  been 
exceptionally  good  in  spite  of  the  severe  pressures  that  have  been  put 
on  these  sectors  by  drought  and  other  constraints.  On  the  whole, 
industry  has  performed  very  well  during  these  years  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  and  all  the  workers  in  Indian  industry  for  this 
perforrnance. 

,  But  what  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  overall  growth  rate.  The 
overall  growth  rate  has  increased  from  an  average  of  about  three  per 
cent  to  approximately  five  per  cent  in  recent  years.  But  is  this 
enough?  If  we  measure  this  with  our  population  growth,  then  the 
growth  rate  per  capita  comes  down  to  only  one  or  two  per  cent.  Is 
this  an  acceptable  growth  rate  for  our  people?  Clearly,  it  is  not  an 
acceptable  figure.  What  is  needed  is  a  quantum  leap  in  our  growth. 
But  the  question  is  higher  growth  from  where?  Yes,  we  can  try  to 
mobilise  more  resources  for  development,  but  we  are  already 
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Stretched  perhaps  to  the  maximum  limits  where  we  do  not 
compromise  on  our  independence  of  action  and  policy.  Any  further 
push  for  resources  can  come  perhaps  only  by  compromising  our 
basic  positions,  by  compromising  our  independence  of  action.  So,  in 
a  sense,  that  course  is  limited. 

What  we  have  to  look  for  is  to  see  how  we  can  get  more  out  of  the 
resources  that  we  have  got,  which  really  means  innovation  and 
productivity.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
our  people,  be  much  more  inventive  and  resourceful  in  the  way  we 
use  the  resources  that  we  have.  From  industry’s  point  of  view,  both  are 
equally  important — innovativeness  in  management,  innovativeness  on 
the  work-floor — and  many  of  you  who  have  won  the  awards  today 
have  shown  just  such  innovativeness.  And  I  would  like  to  specially 
congratulate  you  for  this. 

Similarly,  we  must  look  for  higher  productivity.  At  present,  the 
ratio  between  our  investment  and  output  is,  perhaps,  amongst  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  not  only  if  we  compare  with  the  developed  and 
industrialised  nations,  but  even  if  we  compare  with  many  developing 
nations.  Therefore,  there  is  an  enormous  scope  for  higher 
productivity  without  a  major  increase  in  investment. 

Whether  we  realise  this  potential  depends  crucially  on  the 
organised  working  class.  Conscientiousness  of  your  contribution  will 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  country.  Your  duty  to  society  arises  out 
of  what  society  has  done  for  you  in  the  organised  sector.  We  were, 
perhaps,  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  guarantee  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  workers  long  before  we  became  industrialised.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record  and  we  are  determined  to  adhere  to  this  record. 
But  in  this  process  of  assuring  the  rights  of  the  workers,  we  have 
perhaps  broken  the  essential  nexus  between  productivity  and 
remuneration.  Yes,  we  can  pay  ourselves  more,  but  can  we  pay 
ourselves  more  than  we  earn?  Can  we  pay  ourselves  more  than  we 
earn  over  a  long  period?  It  might  work  for  a  short  span  of  time.  But 
over  any  legitimate  time-frame,  can  we  pay  oursel  es  more  than 
what  we  are  actually  earning?  Over  a  long  period,  this  can  only  lead 
to  industrial  sickness,  which  is  not  in  the  interest  of  workers.  It  is  not 
in  your  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the  nation.  ? 

The  answer  is  to  link  wage  increases  with  productivity,  not  to 
burden  the  worker,  but  to  educate,  improve  the  worker,  show  interest 
in  the  upgradation  of  his  life.  Few  of  our  industries  today  bother  to 
do  that.  The  worker  is  assumed  to  do  all  on  his  own 
self-development.  Management  does  not  show  interest  in  the 
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development,  in  the  upgradation  of  the  worker.  This  must  be  a 
crucial  part  of  our  industrial  development  because  all  development 
starts  and  ends  with  the  human  being.  Everything  else  is  transitory. 
And  we  must  start  with  the  human  being,  the  worker  in  industry,  and 
we  must  end  with  the  human  being,  which  is  individual  in  our 
nation.  We  must  see  how  productivity  can  be  increased  not  just  by 
being  more  stringent  and  hard  in  our  daily  routine,  but  by  improving 
the  systems,  by  smoothening  out  various  processes,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  by  involving  the  worker  in  the  process.  By  his 
association,  by  his  co-operation,  we  can  get  to  the  roots  of  the 
hurdles  much  quicker  and  faster  than  we  can  by  our  own  individual 
thinking  at  the  top.  By  involving  labour  and  management,  by 
involving  labour  with  management,  we  can  get  quicker  results.  We 
believe  firmly  in  good  management,  and  good  management  is  the 
involvement  and  participation  of  workers  in  the  process  of 
management. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  some  public  sector 
enterprises  in  promoting  workers’  participation  in  management. 
Also,  in  the  Tripartite  Council,  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
promoting  participative  management  in  private  sector  enterprises.  It 
is  in  this  atmosphere  of  co-operation  and  consultation  that 
outstanding  work  has  been  done  by  the  Shram  Awardees.  This 
makes  a  tangible  contribution  to  increase  in  productivity  and 
increase  in  remuneration  of  the  workers  in  such  enterprises. 

A  striking  anomaly  in  our  economic  and  social  system  is  that  we 
have  done  much  to  protect  the  organised  worker,  but  in  the 
unorganised  sector,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  the 
worker.  And  a  very  much  larger  section  of  our  workers  are  in  the 
unorganised  sector.  They  all  fall  beyond  the  protection  of  our 
legislation  and  our  social  security  measures.  That  is  why  we  set  up 
the  National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour,  to  identify  their 
problems  and  to  suggest  solutions.  Stability  in  society  can  only  come 
about  if  there  is  an  equal  partnership  in  both  the  constituents  of  our 
labour— the  unorganised  and  the  organised  sectors.  Much  can  be 
gained  from  the  organised  sectors.  The  experience  that  we  have  had 
in  protecting  and  in  developing  this  sector  can  be  used  to  protect  and 
develop  the  unorganised  sector.  We  look  forward  to  suggestions 
coming  from  the  organised  sector  on  what  we  can  do  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  unorganised  sector.  Perhaps  an  input  could 
be  given  to  the  National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour. 

Many  improvements  in  facilities  and  incentives  for  the  organised 
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labour  have  come  about  in  recent  years.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
provident  fund  has  been  increased  to  eleven-and-a-half  per  cent. 
Provision  of  punishment  has  been  introduced  to  deal  with  employers 
who  do  not  credit  dues  to  the  provident  fund  account.  Better 
implementation  of  provident  fund  scheme  in  jute,  bidi  and  many 
other  sectors  is  being  ensured. 

The  safety  and  health  of  workers  are  a  great  concern  to  us.  We  are 
implementing  a  national  programme  for  co-ordinated  action  for  the 
protection  of  workers  against  hazardous  occupations  and 
occupational  diseases.  We  have  amended  the  Factories  Act  to  ensure 
special  safeguards  for  workers  in  industries  using  hazardous 
substances.  Most  State  Governments  have  established  a  taskforce 
and  safety  committees  to  go  into  these  aspects,  to  go  into  building 
data,  to  look  into  safety  methods,  specially  in  hazardous  and 
chemical  industries.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  safety  of 
workers  depends  upon  the  safety-consciousness  throughout  industry. 
And,  that  is  why  a  special  category  of  the  Shram  Awards  has  been 
instituted  for  excellence  in  devising  and  promoting  safety  methods 
for  individuals  and  for  your  colleagues. 

Our  socialism  is  not  built  around  foreign  ideologies  or  abstract 
theories.  At  the  centre  of  our  concept  of  socialism  is  the  worker  and 
the  kisan.  The  litmus  test  of  our  socialism  must  be  the  welfare  and 
the  well-being  of  the  worker  and  the  kisan.  The  worker  is  our  special 
care.  You  who  have  won  Awards  are  amongst  the  best  of  our 
workers.  I  thank  you  for  your  endeavours  and  our  congratulations  to 
you  for  having  shown  the  way. 


Farmers  Our  Backbone 

I  AM  VERY  glad  to  be  in  your  midst  today  to  listen  to  your 
problems  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  solve  them.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  inviting  me  to  this  function.  Farmers  are  the  backbone  of  our 
country.  India  derives  its  strength  from  its  farmers.  India  won 
freedom  as  a  result  of  our  farmers  joining  the  freedom  movement 
and  invigorating  it.  Today  India’s  economic  progress  depends  on 
farmers. 

A  country  becomes  strong  when  all  its  parts  are  strong.  But  most 
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important  of  all  is  that  we  have  enough  to  eat,  for  without  that  the 
country  would  lose  its  independence.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the 
farmers  have  strengthened  India  and  preserved  our  freedom  and  are 
now  taking  it  into  the  front  rank  of  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world.  Today  through  you  I  want  to  congratulate  all  farmers  of  India 
on  their  performance  and  on  their  help. 

If  farmers  become  weak  the  country  loses  self-reliance  but  if  they 
are  strong,  freedom  also  becomes  strong.  If  we  do  not  maintain  our 
progress  in  agriculture,  poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  from  India.  We 
have  laid  great  stress  on  poverty  alleviation  programmes.  Never 
before  have  such  large  allocations  been  made  for  these  programmes 
as  have  been  done  during  the  last  few  years.  But  our  biggest  poverty 
alleviation  programme  is  to  improve  the  living  standard  of  our 
farmers.  So  long  as  production  does  not  increase  on  the  farms,  we 
cannot  effectively  reduce  poverty  in  the  country.  The  thrust  of  our 
poverty  alleviation  programmes  is  on  the  uplift  of  the  farmers. 

Panditji  had  said  that  change  in  agriculture  is  more  important  than 
change  in  industry.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  even  today. 
Agriculture  needs  the  highest  priority  in  our  plans  for  economic 
development.  Shri  Balram  Jakhar  has  referred  to  many  problems  of 
the  farmers  with  great  sensitivity.  I  shall  have  them  examined.  Our 
endeavour  will  be  to  solve  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Whenever 
the  problems  of  farmers  have  been  brought  before  us  we  have 
studied  them  very  deeply  and  whatever  possible  has  been  done  to 
solve  them.  I  would  say  that  if  we  subject  our  farmers  to  greater 
burdens,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  increase  the  production  in  our  fields, 
and  whatever  our  economists  or  others  might  say,  the  country  will 
not  be  able  to  move  forward.  We  have  to  pay  special  attention  to 
ensure  that  farmers  get  remunerative  prices. 

Before  the  Green  Revolution,  farmers  got  very  low  prices  for  their 
produce.  Our  economists  were  of  the  view  that  if  we  increased  the 
rates,  subsidies  would  be  unavoidable.  But  Indiraji  boldly  vetoed  this 
opinion  and  said  that  if  we  did  not  give  remunerative  prices  to  our 
farmers,  they  would  not  be  able  to  increase  their  production.  Today  it 
is  necessary  that  farmers  get  remunerative  prices.  We  have 
strengthened  the  Agricultural  Prices  Commission.  We  want  genuine 
farmers  to  be  in  the  Commission  and  I  would  ask  Shri  Bhajan  Lai  to 
pay  special  attention  to  this  aspect.  Last  time  when  the  papers  were 
put  up  before  me,  enquiries  revealed  that  the  names  suggested  were 
of  those  farmers  who  were  from  cities  and  not  from  the  villages.  I 
sent  the  file  back  saying  that  we  want  farmers  who  are  working  in 
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the  fields,  in  the  villages.  I  hope  that  the  names  of  the  genuine 
farmers  will  be  suggested  so  that  we  could  clear  them. 

To^nsure  remunerative  prices  to  the  farmers  our  government  has 
taken  several  steps.  Prices  of  wheat  have  been  increased  by  33  per 
cent  during  the  last  five,  six  years.  Similarly  paddy  prices  have  been 
increased  by  about  45  per  cent.  Statistics  would  show  that  farm 
prices  had  never  before  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  such  a  short 
time.  This  shows  our  commitment.  Not  only  this,  we  have  ensured 
that  the  prices  of  inputs  necessary  for  the  farmers  are  kept  under 
control.  During  the  last  six  years,  prices  of  fertilisers  were  stable 
though  the  amount  of  subsidy  was  increased.  Between  1981  and  now 
subsidy  has  doubled.  In  the  Sixth  Plan,  subsidies  were  only  Rs. 
4,500  crore,  in  the  Seventh  Plan  the  subsidy  is  Rs.  9,000  crore.  This 
amount  is  meant  for  subsidy  which  is  paid  to  keep  prices  of 
fertilisers  low.  Similarly,  we  have  given  special  subsidies  for  seeds, 
insecticides  and  plant-protector  equipment  and  machinery. 

Many  things  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Centre  and  we  hear 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  insecticides  and  seeds.  This  subject 
comes  under  the  State  Governments,  and  I  hope  Shri  Bhajan  Lai  will 
also  pay  special  attention  to  ensure  that  in  every  State  the  best 
quality  seeds  and  the  best  quality  insecticides  are  made  available  to 
the  farmers. 

In  most  of  the  States,  water  rates  have  not  been  increased  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  electricity  tariff  is  also  much  lower  than  the 
cost  of  generation  and  transmission.  The  tariff  is  kept  low  specially 
for  the  farmers.  In  other  sectors,  the  rates  are  much  higher.  For 
power,  the  farmers  are  paying  two  per  cent  less  today  if  we  take  into 
account  power  charges  of  the  last  12  years.  Credit  to  the  farmers  has 
increased  three  times  during  the  last  seven  years.  In  1980-81,  the 
amount  of  credit  was  Rs.  3,000  crore  while  last  year  the  amount  of 
credit  to  the  farmers  was  Rs.  10,500  crore.  Thus  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  help  the  farmers  increase  production  and  are  keeping 
the  prices  of  agricultural  inputs  under  control.  We  have  found  that 
this  strategy  has  helped  our  farmers  in  increasing  production  three 
times  during  the  last  40  years.  There  was  a  time  when  drought  meant 
starvation.  Last  year  we  had  to  face  the  worst  drought  of  the  century, 
but  this  drought  did  not  lead  to  famine.  In  most  of  the  places  we 
could  face  it  easily  because  we  ensured  that  Government  took  firm 
steps.  But  this  became  possible  because  farmers  had  made  India 
self-reliant.  Had  this  not  been  done,  our  freedom  would  have  been  in 
peril.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  toil  of  our  farmers  in  the  field 
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and  the  help  that  Congress  extended  to  the  farmers.  This  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  Congress  governments  had  not  pursued  the 
right  policies  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  We  had  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  between  rates  and  prices.  Subsidies  are  essential 
because  without  it  the  farmer  cannot  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

Subsidies  are  being  given  to  the  farmers  not  only  in  India  but  also 
in  developed  countries.  We  have  to  help  the  farmers  and  increase 
their  production  in  the  fields.  We  are  incurring  a  loss  of  about  Rs. 
700  crore  while  paying  remunerative  prices  to  the  farmers.  In 
addition,  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  crores  of  rupees  has  been  incurred  by 
electricity  boards,  banks  and  other  institutions  because  we  are 
committed  to  help  our  farmers  and  to  make  them  prosperous.  We 
are  prepared  to  bear  the  losses  but  we  will  have  to  ensure  that  these 
losses  remain  under  control.  This  loss  will  substantially  increase  if 
loans  are  not  returned,  and  then  further  loans  will  not  be  possible. 

Thus  there  has  to  be  a  balance  among  these  things;  only  then  can 
our  economy  develop.  If  losses  force  us  to  drop  certain  programmes 
the  rich  do  not  suffer.  It  is  the  poor  people  who  are  hit  most;  it  is  the 
poor  farmers  who  suffer  the  most  acute  hardship.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  balance  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  If  this  balance  is  disturbed,  the  farmers  will  suffer. 
We  must  bear  this  in  our  mind.  For  example,  if  we  increase  prices  of 
sugarcane  or  double  it,  the  farmers  will  think  that  we  have  done  a  lot 
for  them.  But  if  tomoiTOw  sugar  factories  are  closed  and  there  is  no 
buyer  for  the  sugarcane,  then  we  will  witness  a  scene  of  sugarcane 
being  burnt  in  the  fields  as  was  the  case  10  years  back.  If  we  do  not 
take  a  balanced  view  and  act  in  a  responsible  manner,  our  losses 
would  be  greater  than  our  gains.  So,  we  have  to  march  forward 
keeping  this  balance  and  poise. 

Likewise  we  have  to  ensure  that  terms  of  trade  are  kept  in  proper 
shape.  Terms  of  trade  for  industry  have  improved,  but  they  have  not 
been  very  favourable  to  the  farmers.  Broadly,  the  balance  has  not 
been  disturbed  as  far  as  the  needs  and  major  inputs  needed  by  the 
farmers  are  concerned.  This  balance  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
farmers.  We  shall  see  that  in  other  spheres  also  this  balance  remains 
proper  and  is  not  disturbed. 

The  major  complaint  of  the  farmer  is  about  electricity.  The  first 
complaint  is  that  electricity  is  either  not  available  and  if  dt  all 
available  it  is  not  on  time.  Governments  must  pay  attention  to  this.  In 
cities  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  industrialists,  electricity  is 
readily  available  while  there  is  loadshedding  in  rural  areas.  Farmers 
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must  get  electricity  but  they  should  also  pay  the  electricity  bills. 
They  have  their  difficulties,  which  should  be  removed,  but  farmers 
should  also  adopt  a  responsible  attitude  in  this  matter.  Most 
important  is  that  the  output  on  the  farms  should  increase.  We  must 
see  that  food-processing  units  are  set  up  in  the  villages  and  in  the 
fields  so  that  people  get  employment.  Thereafter  we  will  have  to  see 
that  there  are  proper  marketing  facilities  for  the  produce  of  the 
farmers  and  that  these  are  available  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
Wherever  cold  storage  is  required  it  should  be  set  up.  Similarly, 
dehydration  units  should  be  set  up  according  to  need.  New 
technology  should  be  employed  to  take  the  produce  of  the  farmers  to 
remote  corners.  We  have  not  yet  thought  of  exports.  Just  now  Shri 
Balram  Jakhar  spoke  of  producing  fodder  with  little  water  and  little 
electricity.  We  have  to  use  new  technology  which  will  help  in  setting 
up  such  units. 

We  must  see  that  tubewells  are  run  and  maintained  properly.  Most 
of  the  demands  of  the  farmers  are  before  the  State  Governments  and 
we  can  do  very  little  about  them.  Even  then  we  would  take  up  these 
issues  with  the  Chief  Ministers  to  ensure  that  we  do  our  best.  I  have 
asked  Shri  Bhajan  Lai  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  farmers  and  related  issues.  We  hope  that 
this  will  be  done  soon. 

I  trust  that  the  State  Governments  will  take  speedy  action  and 
your  reasonable  demands  will  be  met  soon.  Farmers’  problems 
require  careful  consideration.  We  have  done  a  lot  for  drought  relief 
by  providing  Rs.  1,400  crore.  Recently,  farmers  have  suffered  great 
hardship  and  we  hope  that  drought  relief  will  be  of  substantial  help 
to  them.  We  have  to  ensure  that  in  those  areas  where  drought  has 
persisted  for  three  years,  recovery  of  loans  is  deferred.  Penal  interest 
will  not  be  charged  this  year  and  compounding  of  interest  will  also 
be  postponed.  We  have  also  said  that  the  amount  of  interest  on 
short-term  loans  given  to  small  and  medium  farmers  should  not 
exceed  the  principal.  We  have  also  said  that  in  areas  where  drought 
has  continued  for  the  last  two  years,  short-term  loans  should  be 
rescheduled  for  seven  years  and  in  areas  where  drought  has 
continued  for  three  years,  short-term  loans  should  be  rescheduled  for 
10  years.  During  these  years  we  have  made  judicious  utilisation  of 
buffer  stock  so  that  employment  is  generated  through  ‘Food  for 
Work  Programme’.  We  have  broken  the  nexus  between  drought  and 
famine  for  the  first  time  in  India.  There  have  been  no  starvation 
deaths. 
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There  are  many  tasks  before  us.  We  have  to  take  the  Green 
Revolution  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  We  require  certified 
foundation  seeds  with  high-yielding  varieties.  We  have  to  ensure  that 
there  is  proper  agricultural  planning.  So  far  the  planning  has  been 
uniform  for  all  the  farmers  in  the  country.  Now  we  have  divided  the 
country  into  15  agro-economic  zones  so  that  in  every  zone  planning 
takes  greater  care  of  the  needs  down  to  the  district  level. 

The  crop  insurance  scheme  was  not  properly  thought  out  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction.  We  shall  now  have  a  second  look  at  this 
scheme  so  that  the  benefits  really  accrue  to  the  farmers.  There  are 
many  challenges  ahead  and  we  have  to  help  our  farmers  and  make 
them  stronger  in  the  coming  years.  I  have  asked  the  Planning 
Commission  to  lay  greater  stress  on  increasing  farm  production  in 
the  next  two  years.  These  two  years  are  full  of  great  challenges.  We 
have  to  achieve  the  target  of  17.5  crore  tonnes  of  food  production. 
The  Government  is  fully  geared  to  face  this  challenge  along  with  the 
farmers.  We  shall  devise  a  strategy  to  achieve  this  target  in 
consultation  with  the  farmers.  We  hope  that  our  programmes  will 
enable  the  farmers  this  year  to  make  full  use  of  the  rainfall.  Our 
effort  is  to  see  that  the  yield  in  drought-prone  areas  also  is  equivalent 
to  the  yield  in  other  non-irrigated  and  rain-fed  areas.  You  will  notice 
that  this  year  coarse  grains,  pulses  and  oilseeds  are  fetching  very 
good  price.  We  must  ensure  that  we  use  water  resources  efficiently 
and  our  irrigation  projects  are  completed  speedily.  We  have  to 
complete  our  water  delivery  systems  and  we  have  to  pay  attention  to 
the  minor  irrigation  schemes  and  water  channels  so  that  water  is  not 
wasted.  The  need  is  that  we  should  change  outmoded  methods  of 
irrigation  and  plan  inexpensive  techniques  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmers.  Our  farming  should  be  efficient.  The  Green  Revolution  has 
shown  that  new  technology  is  very  useful.  But  we  have  to  use  the 
technology  in  the  manner  that  benefits  the  farmers  in  the  field. 
Lectures  in  Delhi  and  Bombay  are  not  needed  for  this. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  rainfall  we  have  to  improve 
our  weather  forecasting  system.  We  have  made  huge  investments  in 
weather  forecasting  and  meteorological  improvements.  Scientists, 
computers  and  technologists  are  all  engaged  in  making  accurate 
forecasts  about  rain  in  different  districts  and  in  different  areas. 

The  object  of  our  efforts  is  to  enthuse  the  farmers  and  make  them 
stand  on  their  feet.  We  will  ensure  that  the  subsidies  continue  to  be 
available  and  not  reduced  and  also  that  remunerative  prices  are  given 
to  the  farmers.  We  will  also  ensure  that  inputs  required  by  you  are 
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available  to  you  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have  full  faith  in  your 
ability  to  keep  India  strong  and  free.  Farmers  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
the  development  of  India.  Agricultural  labourers  by  their  toil  and 
suffering  have  contributed  a  lot  to  increasing  production  in  the  fields. 
We  have  to  pay  special  attention  towards  them.  To  study  their 
problems  and  find  out  a  solution,  we  have  set  up  a  national 
commission.  After  40  years  of  freedom,  for  the  first  time  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  sector.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  agricultural  labour  very  soon.  We  know  that 
this  is  a  very  big  section  of  our  population  which  has  not  yet  been 
raised  so  far.  Another  section  consists  of  the  artisans  in  our  villages. 
They  also  need  our  help  and  we  have  devised  a  special  programme 
for  their  benefit,  like  the  Food  for  Work  Programme.  We  shall 
purchase  the  handicrafts  and  other  products  of  artisans  and 
craftsmen.  The  small  and  poor  farmers  have  their  specific  problems 
which  require  our  specific  attention.  They  need  protection. 

In  the  coming  years  we  have  to  give  a  major  thrust  to  agriculture.  We 
are  determined  to  do  this  and  will  do  this  soon.  Farmers  are  engaged  in 
the  service  of  India.  During  the  last  forty  years,  you  have  strengthened 
the  country  and  made  it  more  prosperous.  I  want  to  thank  farmers  for 
this. 

I  heard  in  Hyderabad  about  nine  farmers  who  had  committed  suicide. 
We  have  to  prevent  such  suffering.  We  have  to  help  these  nine  families. 
I  shall  request  the  Governor  to  look  into  this  and  send  a  report  to  our 
office.  I  shall  try  to  send  help  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund. 

It  is  your  labour  that  has  strengthened  the  country  and  it  is  only  with 
your  strength  that  India  will  grow  stronger  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
nation  is  grateful  to  you.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  that  we  have  thmst  upon  you  and  you  will  keep  the 
country  independent  and  strong. 


Preparing  for  Tasks  Ahead 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  again  after  three  years.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  hear  from  your  President,  Shri  Suresh  Krishna,  and  from  Shri 
Pitroda  and  Shri  Nadkami.  The  basic  problem  of  Indian  industry  is, 
indeed,  a  problem  of  transformation  or  transition. 


Address  at  the  National  Conference  on  Transfonnation  of  Indian  Engineering  Industry,  New  Delhi,  19  April  1988 
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Our  industry  has  many  strengths.  A  wide  range  of  products,  a 
demonstrable  ability  to  absorb  and  operate  high  technology,  a  large 
entrepreneurial  capability,  ample  managerial  and  technical  skills  and 
a  large  home  market. 

It  also  has  some  obvious  and  serious  problems.  It  suffers  from  a 
high-cost  structure,  reflecting  various  types  of  inefficiencies.  There 
is  inadequate  attention  to  quality.  We  have  not  kept  pace  with 
rapidly  changing  technology,  which  is  transforming  production 
processes  around  the  world. 

These  problems  must  be  overcome,  and  with  some  urgency. 
Unless  they  are  overcome  we  will  not  be  able  to  move  the  economy 
on  to  a  higher  growth  path;  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
employment  to  the  growing  numbers  of  our  educated  youth;  we  will 
not  be  able  to  modernise  our  society  at  a  pace  that  satisfies  the 
aspirations  of  our  people;  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  occupy  our 
rightful  place  in  the  world. 

How  do  we  achieve  this  transformation?  You  have  been 
addressing  this  subject  with  particular  reference  to  the  engineering 
industries.  The  problem  is  much  larger.  I  am  sure  your  conclusions 
apply  with  equal  force  to  industry  in  general.  I  am  particularly  happy 
to  see  that  you  have  been  interacting  closely  with  people  inside  the 
Government.  This  will  make  your  conclusions  more  immediately 
relevant  for  our  policy.  We  will  certainly  look  at  them  carefully. 

I  will  only  comment  on  a  few  important  issues.  To  begin  with,  I 
would  like  to  emphasise  that  the  "transformation"  we  need  is  not  an 
event,  it  is  a  process.  It  is  not  something  which  can  happen 
overnight.  It  will  take  time. 

A  successful  transformation  requires  change  across  the  board. 
Government  policies  must  change  to  provide  an  environment  more 
conducive  to  the  transformation.  Policies  must  put  pressure  on 
industry  to  change.  In  turn,  policies  must  be  responsive  to  changing 
needs,  to  the  compulsions  of  development.  Attitudes  in  industry  must 
change.  Industrialists  and  managers  must  respond  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  next  phase  of  our  industrialisation.  They  must  get  out  of 
thinking  that  a  licence  is  a  permit  to  exploit  a  protected  market  and  a 
guarantee  of  profits.  They  must  turn  on  how  to  achieve  efficiency, 
competitiveness  and  quality.  Attitudes  of  labour  must  also  change. 
Productivity  matters  and  it  is  as  important  for  labour  as  for 
management.  In  the  longer  run,  employment  can  only  be  protected 
and  promoted  through  higher  productivity. 

Finally,  and  in  some  ways  most  important,  social  attitudes  must 
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change.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  looking  for  new  solutions  to 
emerging  problems.  Policies  must  not  be  equated  with  dogma.  We 
must  not  remain  tied  to  traditional  ways  of  doing  things.  We  must 
not  be  afraid  to  experiment.  We  may  make  mistakes  if  we 
experiment.  But  we  will  certainly  get  nowhere  if  we  don’t. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  your  President  that  there  is  a  consensus  in 
this  group  on  the  need  for  greater  domestic  competition.  We  are  a 
planned  economy  and  the  broad  strategic  directions  the  economy 
must  take  are  therefore  set  by  our  development  plans. 

Within  this  framework  greater  competition  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  transformation  that  we  want.  This  is  a  sure  way  of 
putting  pressure  on  producers  to  ensure  lowest  possible  production 
costs  and  continuous  attention  to  quality.  To  this  end  we  have  given 
producers  much  greater  flexibility  for  investment,  modernisation, 
and  expansion. 

This  policy  has  yielded  very  good  results.  Production  has  in¬ 
creased.  New  technology  has  been  introduced.  Quality  has  im¬ 
proved.  Many  sectors  have  been  transformed  from  sellers’  to  buyers’ 
markets.  The  transition  has  not  been  painless.  In  some  sectors  higher 
production  and  greater  competition  have  sharply  reduced  profit 
margins  to  the  advantage  of  consumers  and  at  the  cost  of  producers. 
In  the  longer  run,  however,  industry  will  be  healthier  for  the  change. 
There  will  be  greater  attention  to  market  evaluation  in  making 
investment  decisions.  There  will  be  a  strong  incentive  to  minimise 
costs  of  production  through  better  project  selection  and  better  project 
management. 

These  policies  will  continue.  They  will  be  strengthened.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  on  this  score.  Government  policy  will  support 
efficient  producers.  Our  units  must  be  able  to  grow  to  economic 
scales  of  production.  In  fact,  if  Indian  industry  is  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  world,  we  should  aim  at  growing  to  internationally  competitive 
scales  of  production. 

Competition  is  important  not  just  for  the  private  sector.  It  is 
equally  important  for  the  public  sector.  We  must  give  our  public 
sector  units  the  management  autonomy  and  flexibility  they  need  to 
compete  effectively.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  through  the  experiment 
with  MOUs  (Memorandums  of  Understanding).  They  on  their  part 
must  learn  to  operate  in  a  more  competitive  environment.  Our 
specific  proposals  in  this  area  will  be  spelt  out  in  the  White  Paper  on 
Public  Sector. 

Domestic  competition  puts  one  kind  of  pressure  on  industry. 
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Import  competition  puts  another.  There  is  today  a  willingness  to 
accept  domestic  competition.  But  there  is  great  resistance  to  import 
competition.  Industry  sometimes  feels  that  if  something  is  produced 
at  home,  its  import  should  not  be  allowed  at  all. 

The  strategy  of  import  substitution  was  certainly  the  right  strategy 
in  the  early  stages  and  it  has  paid  rich  dividends.  We  have  built  a 
large  and  diversified  industrial  sector  which  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  possible.  But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  a  mechanical 
insulation  of  all  domestic  production  from  import  competition  for  all 
times  to  come. 

It  does  not  pay  to  produce  everything  we  need  irrespective  of  cost 
and  justify  it  as  import  substitution.  In  many  situations  it  is  better  to 
concentrate  our  resources  on  those  items  where  we  are  more 
competitive  and  generate  exportable  surpluses  of  these  items.  These 
exports  can  be  used  to  import  those  items  which  are  too  costly  to 
produce  domestically.  Industry  must  learn  to  shift  more  resources 
into  areas  where  it  has  an  export  potential,  instead  of  looking  only  to 
areas  where  it  can  substitute  imports  behind  permanent  protection. 

There  will  always  be  strategic  areas,  where  present  costs  of 
production  may  be  high  but  we  need  to  develop  our  own  capability. 
But  this  argument  must  be  selectively  applied.  It  does  not  justify 
import  substitution  of  everything  at  exorbitant  cost. 

This  is  a  key  aspect  of  the  transformation  Indian  industry  has  to 
make.  An  industry  long  insulated  cannot  suddenly  be  opened  up  to 
free  competition.  That  is  not  our  intention.  Industry  must  be  given 
time  and  support  to  make  the  transition.  But  it  must  make  it.  I  would 
urge  all  of  you  in  industry  to  address  this  problem  and  find  workable 
solutions.  Let  there  be  a  constructive  exchange  between  the 
government  and  industry  on  how  to  manage  this  important  aspect  of 
transition. 

Exports  must  become  a  major  focus  of  Indian  industry.  A  rapidly 
growing,  modernising  economy  will  need  a  growing  volume  of 
imports,  and  an  expanding  inflow  of  technology.  We  can  only  pay 
for  this  inflow  if  we  can  export  much  more  than  what  we  are  doing 
now.  This  is  the  basis  of  real  self-reliance.  It  is  a  major  challenge  to 
Indian  industry.  The  international  environment  is  far  from  ideal.  But 
that  only  means  we  will  have  to  try  much  harder. 

Government  has  given  sustained  support  to  exports  and  export- 
related  production  in  the  past  few  years.  We  have  introduced  several 
fiscal  and  other  incentives.  Procedures  have  been  simplified  and 
liberalised  to  help  exporters.  The  new  import-export  policy  contains 
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several  additional  incentives  to  boost  our  export  effort. 

I  would  like  industry  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  strengthening 
of  export  capability.  Government  on  its  part  will  remain  highly 
responsive  to  the  legitimate  requirements  of  exports. 

Let  me  also  touch  on  the  issue  of  foreign  collaborations  and 
foreign  investments,  both  of  which  can  help  develop  a  stronger 
export  capability.  There  is  tremendous  interest  abroad  in  expanding 
collaboration  with  Indian  industry,  both  in  terms  of  technology  flows 
and  also  direct  investment.  Our  policy  towards  foreign  investment  is 
clear.  It  is  not  an  open  door  policy.  We  permit  foreign  investment  on 
our  terms,  in  a  wide  range  of  sectors  within  certain  percentages  of 
foreign  equity.  These  percentages  can  be  relaxed  in  areas  of  high 
technology,  or  where  there  is  a  special  contribution  to  exports.  This 
basic  policy  is  sound  and  does  not  need  any  change.  Yet  the  actual 
inflow  of  direct  foreign  investment  into  our  economy  is  minuscule 
compared  to  inflows  into  other  developing  countries.  Foreign 
investment  in  the  ASEAN  countries  is  around  Rs.  1,500  crore  per 
year.  Foreign  investment  in  socialist  China  is  about  Rs.  2,000  crore 
per  year.  Foreign  investment  in  India  is  only  about  Rs.  100  crore 
The  level  of  external  borrowing  has  expanded  over  the  past  several 
years,  reflecting  our  growing  needs  and  absorption  capability.  But 
the  flow  of  direct  investment  has  remained  very  small.  Yet  direct 
investment  has  some  advantages  over  loans.  Loans  have  to  be  repaid 
whether  investments  are  productive  or  not.  Investment  leads  to 
outflows  only  after  there  is  production  and  that  too  only  when  there 
is  profit. 

Our  national  economy  is  strong.  Self-reliance  remains  our  basic 
thrust.  We  have  never  given  in  to  pressures  on  our  independence  of 
decision-making.  Within  the  framework  of  a  planned  economy,  there 
is  room  for  foreign  investment.  We  are  confident  that  such 
investments  can  be  managed  to  serve  our  national  interests.  Those 
who  lack  self-confidence  conjure  up  all  kinds  of  troubles,  but  then 
they  have  rightly  never  been  asked  to  run  our  economy. 

One  reason  for  the  low  levels  of  direct  foreign  investment  is  that 
our  effort  at  streamlining  procedure,  which  have  yielded  good  results 
in  the  area  of  domestic  industrial  licences;  have  not  been  effectively 
extended  to  foreign  investment  proposals.  I  was  given  many 
examples  of  such  problems  on  my  recent  visit  to  Japan.  There  is 
need  to  expand  procedural  simplification  and  efficiency  to  this  area 
also.  We  can  absorb  a  larger  flow  of  foreign  investment,  with 
advantage  to  our  economy,  by  speeding  up  procedures  and  removing 
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unnecessary  irritants. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  this  Conference  focussed  special 
attention  on  technology  development  as  a  key  issue  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Indian  industry.  We  must  develop  a  much  stronger  base 
of  indigenous  technology  if  we  want  to  build  a  mature  dynamic 
industrial  sector.  We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  should  in  this 
area,  though  there  have  been  some  distinct  exceptions.  We  need  a 
revolutionary  change  from  past  performance. 

But  indigenous  development  is  not  enough.  The  technology  we 
develop  must  also  be  competitive,  and  must  remain  competitive. 
Self-reliance  does  not  mean  the  use  of  uncompetitive  indigenous 
technology,  which  may  lock  the  industrial  economy  into  permanent 
technological  inferiority. 

We  need  a  policy  framework  which  will  encourage  Indian 
industry  to  invest  in  technology  development,  and  will  come  up  with 
technologies  which  will  keep  us  abreast  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  have  to  follow  every  twist  and  turn  in  changing 
international  technologies.  But  the  technologies  we  develop  must  be 
fundamentally  competitive  and  relevant  for  our  particular  circum¬ 
stances. 

We  cannot  do  this  in  every  sphere.  And  spreading  resources 
thinly  does  not  help.  We  must,  therefore,  concentrate  our  resources 
in  specific  areas  which  offer  the  best  promise.  Here  we  must  be  as 
good  as  the  best. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  make  suggestions  on  how  policy  can 
best  support  this  objective.  The  issues  relating  to  finance  which  you 
have  discussed  in  this  Conference  are  also  extremely  important  for 
industrial  transformation.  We  need  innovation  here  too,  as  in  the  rest 
of  industry.  Our  financial  sector  needs  to  expand,  diversify  and 
modernise  to  support  the  industrial  changes  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about. 

As  Government  regulation  of  investment  is  reduced,  the  financial 
institutions  must  take  much  greater  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
projects  chosen  are  viable.  They  must  ensure  that  decisions  are 
speedily  taken  and  implemented.  They  must  learn  to  support 
entrepreneurship  and  take  risks.  Government  on  its  part  must  give 
them  the  autonomy  to  do  so. 

The  capital  market  has  a  central  role  in  providing  finance  for  our 
growing  industry.  Industry,  and  especially  the  larger  industry,  must 
learn  to  rely  increasingly  upon  the  capital  markets  for  its  funds. 
Government  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  which  will  improve 
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the  functioning  of  the  capital  market  in  the  future. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Board  of  India  has  now  been  set  up 
and  has  begun  operations.  It  will  introduce  better  practices  in  our 
stock  exchanges  and  will  promote  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  capital  market.  The  first  credit- rating  agency  has  been 
established  by  ICICI  and  has  started  to  function.  Incentives  for 
equity  investment  have  been  strengthened  in  the  Budget.  Several 
mutual  funds  are  now  in  operation.  The  Budget  has  given  fiscal 
concessions  for  venture  capital  funds,  and  also  for  specialised  funds 
investing  in  issues  of  new  companies.  These  new  types  of  funds  will 
soon  be  floated  by  our  banks  and  financial  institutions. 

As  in  industry,  so  in  the  financial  sector,  we  must  encourage 
much  greater  competition.  We  must  support  innovative  methods  of 
financing.  We  must  introduce  new  techniques  of  merchant  banking. 

I  hope  that  the  ideas  emerging  from  this  Conference  will  help  to 
prepare  industry  for  the  tremendous  task  that  lies  ahead.  The  past 
four  years  have  been  years  of  very  good  performance  in  industry. 
We  have  had  an  average  industrial  growth  rate  of  almost  nine  per 
cent.  We  should  aim  at  accelerating  it  further  to  10  or  even  12  per 
cent  in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  sure  that  our  industry,  both  in  the  public 
and  the  private  sector,  has  the  capacity  to  do  so. 


Towards  a  Decade  of  Fulfilment 


1  AM  GLAD  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
important  statements  made  by  Shri  M.K.  Kumar,  Dr.  Bharat  Ram 
and  Shri  J.R.D.  Tata. 

You  have  dealt  with  important  aspects  of  social  and  economic 
policy.  You  have  raised  the  question  of  population  and  this  is 
foremost  in  our  minds  and  in  our  agenda.  But  as  you  yourselves  have 
said,  a  new  attack  on  the  problem  is  required.  It  is  not  the  same 
programmes  that  have  been  going  on  in  the  past.  We  have  found 
with  those  programmes  that  the  inputs  are  going  up  almost 
exponentially  and  the  birth  rate  is,  at  best  I  can  say,  stagnant.  So, 
obviously  that  is  not  good  enough.  No  matter  what  we  put  in,  it  is 
not  helping  and  we  too  have  looked  at  it  differently.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  one  of  our  first  and  major  thrusts  have  been  on 
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education  and  education  of  girls  and  women. 

We  have  had  another  major  thrust  which  we  launched  just  some 
weeks  back,  on  the  Literacy  Mission,  again  reaching  out  mainly  to 
women  and  the  weaker  sections.  The  spin-off  of  this  will  be  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  population,  because  we  have  identified  two 
areas  which  we  have  felt  are  most  important,  education  and 
economic  uplift  or  improvement,  and  both  are  very  necessary.  But  of 
course  they  must  be  matched  by  the  facilities  which  should  be 
available.  We  are  trying  to  look  at  it  in  a  much  broader  way  and  I 
believe  that  without  making  too  much  of  a  noise  about  it  we  will 
achieve  more  than  one  achieves  when  one  makes  so  much  noise. 

We  have  also  looked  at  the  incentives.  Today,  the  incentives  are 
negative,  specially  to  States.  A  State  that  has  a  larger  population  gets 
higher  allocation.  That  is  something  basically  wrong.  So,  we  are 
already  looking  at  this.  I  have  asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  go 
into  these  problems  and  we  will  come  up  with  answers.  None  of 
them  are  going  to  be  very  simple  or  perhaps  easy,  but  these  are  such 
areas  where  tough  measures  are  required,  and  we  will  not  be  shirking 
that  toughness. 

It  is  good  that  you  have  gone  beyond  the  immediate  concerns  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  views  of  experienced  leaders  of  industry 
constitute  an  important  input  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
policy.  The  involvement  of  all  concerned  is  the  essence  of 
democracy. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  spirit  of  optimism  displayed  by  your 
expectation  that  the  coming  decade  will  be  a  Decade  of  Fulfilment.  I 
share  your  optimism.  The  economy  has  shifted  gear  to  a  higher 
growth  path.  We  have  successfully  weathered  one  of  the  worst  crises 
to  afflict  us  since  Independence,  the  drought  of  1987,  though  it  is 
still  not  quite  over.  We  have  returned  impressive  rates  of  growth  for 
industry  and  infrastructure.  We  are  giving  a  new  thrust  to  agriculture. 

The  needs  and  expectations  of  our  people  impose  upon  us  the 
obligation  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  economy.  The  gap 
between  expectations  and  fulfilment  must  be  kept  as  naiTOW  as 
possible.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  it  together. 

Decades  ago  we  reached  a  consensus  on  the  basic  parameters  of 
our  development.  There  can  be  no  dismantling  or  going  back  on  it. 
The  primary  objective  of  our  socialism  is  the  eradication  of  poverty. 
We  are  committed  to  the  reduction  of  economic  and  social 
disparities.  We  see  development  as  embracing  the  entire  spectrum  of 
human  activity.  The  public  sector  has  been  deliberately  designed  to 
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capture  the  commanding  heights  of  the  economy.  There  is  no 
question  of  our  relinquishing  those  heights.  The  public  sector  must 
concentrate  on  its  vanguard  role  in  technological  development. 

Equally,  the  private  sector  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  Indian 
industrialization.  It  has  greatly  widened  our  range  of  manufactures.  It 
has  been  an  important  agent  of  technical  change.  It  is  the  source  of 
the  explosive  expansion  in  entrepreneurship  which  we  have  seen. 
Once  this  basic  framework  is  accepted,  there  is  no  conflict  or 
antagonism  or  any  adversary  relationship  between  Government  and 
industry. 

It  is  our  business  as  Government  to  ensure  that  the  public  sector 
works  better.  We  are  doing  so.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Government  to  urge  and  promote  efficiency  and  dynamism  in  the 
private  sector.  We  are  committed  to  creating  the  conditions  in  which 
this  might  happen.  It  is  a  process  we  started  three  years  ago.  We 
have  rationalised  the  tax  structure.  We  have  streamlined  industrial 
licensing.  We  have  eased  procedures.  We  have  encouraged  invest¬ 
ment.  We  have  facilitated  expansion  and  modernization.  We 
stimulated  exports.  Our  intentions  are  clear.  So  is  the  direction  that 
we  have  given. 

However,  the  easing  of  conditions  for  enterprise  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  raising  of  the  nation’s  expectations  from  enter¬ 
prise.  We  cannot  base  accelerated  industrial  development  on  the 
protection  of  inefficiency.  Competition  must  be  ensured.  The  path  of 
technological  change  must  be  smoothened.  Productivity  must  be 
raised.  Costs  must  be  lowered.  And  quality  must  be  improved. 

None  of  this  is  a  one  time  exercise.  Improved  organisation,  better 
management  and  technological  change  must  all  be  seen  as  a 
continuous  process.  It  is  a  process  which  begins  in  the  mind,  which 
is  why  only  a  bold,  innovative,  flexible  and  adaptable  mind  can  be 
described  as  truly  enterprising.  Enterprise  cannot  be  expected  of  a 
unit  which  shelters  permanently  behind  excessively  high  walls  of 
protection  and  regards  its  survival  and  growth  as  someone  else’s 
responsibility.  Mental  dynamism,  which  seeks  progress  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  challenge  and  response,  has  to  be  translated  into 
change  on  the  shopfloor.  Efficient  and  dynamic  industry  alone  can 
ensure  real  self-reliance. 

There  will  be  no  Decade  of  Fulfilment  if  we  merely  set  about 
distributing  poverty  in  a  more  egalitarian  manner.  Fulfilment  will 
arise  only  from  adherence  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  of  socialism 
as  aiming  at  plenty.  As  he  said,  we  must  produce  wealth  and  then 
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divide  it  equitably.  There  has  to  be  more  investment,  more 
employment  and  more  production.  We  have  to  work  together  to 
secure  these  objectives.  The  indicative  directions  for  the  private 
sector  in  the  Eighth  Plan  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  corporate 
planners  in  our  larger  enterprises  to  dovetail  their  investment, 
employment  and  output  objectives  with  the  larger  national  goals. 

The  key  to  industrial  performance,  whether  in  the  public  or 
private  sector,  is  productivity  and  modernization.  We  have  already 
done  much  by  way  of  fiscal  and  financial  incentives,  the 
rationalisation  of  controls  and  the  easing  of  regulations.  Conditions 
are  ripe  for  modernization  to  proceed  apace  and  productivity  to 
continuously  rise.  It  is  now  for  you  to  demonstrate  that  you  can  make 
your  units  truly  competitive  within  the  domestic  economy  and 
increasingly  competitive  internationally. 

Indian  industry  must  not  limit  its  vision  to  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  our  vast  and  growing  internal  market.  It  is  the 
preoccupation  with  exploiting  the  protected  internal  market  that  has 
been  mainly  responsible  for  limiting  our  performance  in  export 
markets.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote  a  false  dichotomy 
between  inward-looking  and  outward-looking  approaches  to  de¬ 
velopment. 

We  hope  that  greater  domestic  competitionwill  stimulate  production 
to  levels  beyond  those  required  to  meet  domestic  demand.  Our 
entrepreneurs  must  consciously  generate  surpluses  for  export 
markets.  It  is  this  that  will  lead  to  lower  costs,  better  standardisation 
and  improved  quality  for  the  entire  range  of  our  industrial 
production.  We  have  the  resources,  the  talent,  the  enterprise  and  the 
will  to  do  it.  We  are  now  creating  the  right  environment  for  exports 
and  the  results  have  begun  to  show.  In  the  Decade  of  Fulfilment,  our 
goods  and  services  must  break  into  the  world  market  in  a  big  way.  If 
our  products  are  made  well  and  competitive,  markets,  finance  and 
profits  will  follow  automatically. 

We  also  need  much  improved  Research  and  Development.  By  and 
large,  our  private  sector  has  not  built  up  a  tradition  or  ethos  of 
generating  inhouse  technological  development.  Either  we  have  been 
satisfied  with  keeping  once  imported  obsolete  technology  going  or 
we  have  gone  in  for  repetitive  import  of  technology,  as  and  when  it 
has  been  improved  abroad.  The  record  of  some  of  our  public  sector 
enterprises — ^for  example,  in  defence,  space  and  atomic 
energy — demonstrates  that  self-reliance  in  technological  development  is 
entirely  feasible.  Self-reliance  is  not  to  be  confused  with  self-sufficiency; 
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we  must  keep  our  economy  open  to  technological  improvement 
taking  place  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  can  greatly  liberalise 
technology  import  if  we  build  into  the  system  the  capability  and 
confidence  that  at  least  some  part  of  the  upgradation  of  imported 
technology  will  be  secured  by  our  own  efforts. 

We  can  only  afford  to  keep  our  doors  and  windows  open  to  the 
winds  of  technological  change  if  our  private  industry  works  towards 
India  becoming  a  world  leader  in  adapting,  upgrading  and  generat¬ 
ing  new  technology.  Equally,  technology  has  to  be  taken  not  only  to 
large-scale  industry  but  delivered  down  to  the  small  foundry  in  Agra, 
the  pumpset  manufacturer  in  Coimbatore,  the  brassware  producer  in 
Aligarh.  Better  technology  has  to  be  furnished  to  the  thousands  of 
small  and  medium  entrepreneurs  whose  minds  are  open  to  the 
ingress  of  technological  change  but  whose  access  to  new  technology 
is  hampered  or  denied. 

The  yardstick  of  corporate  success  is  not  the  balancesheet  alone. 
An  equally  important  yardstick  is,  perhaps,  employee  morale.  In 
turn,  employee  morale  rests  on  good  labour  relations. 

Taking  the  economy  as  a  whole,  we  have  had  better  labour 
relations  in  the  last  few  years  than  was  often  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
new  legislation  on  industrial  relations,  which  we  have  just  intro¬ 
duced  in  Parliament,  will  further  improve  the  general  atmosphere  of 
labour  relations  and  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
But,  in  the  final  analysis,  good  labour  relations  is  a  matter  to  be 
settled  not  in  the  Labour  Ministry  or  in  the  boardroom  but  on  the 
shopfloor,  directly  between  management  and  labour.  Several  of  our 
companies  have  excellent  employee  morale  and  sound  labour 
relations.  Should  not  other  private  companies  learn  from  the 
experience  of  these? 

Energy  is  going  to  be  a  major  challenge  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  increase  the  generation.  The 
investments  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  load  factors  are  today 
at  the  highest  they  have  ever  been  since  Independence,  perhaps  even 
before  that,  and  I  would  like  here  to  pat  some  of  our  Public  Sector 
companies  because  they  are  amongst  the  top  performers  when  it 
comes  to  load  factors  in  power  generation.  We  are  also  looking  at 
new  ideas  to  open  up  generation  so  that  others  can  be  involved  in 
this  too.  But  are  we  concentrating  enough  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  use  the  energy  that  is  available? 

The  conservation  of  energy  is  a  national  responsibility.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  Government  alone.  It  requires  intelligent,  imaginative 
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solutions  at  the  factory  level  in  industry.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  non-renewable  sources  of  energy  are  scarce  and  are 
becoming  expensive.  Wastage  today  will  only  lead  to  deprivation 
tomorrow.  Equally,  conservation  today  will  make  for  additionality 
tomorrow.  The  efficient  use  of  energy  must  be  a  top  priority,  to  be 
pursued  on  the  shopfloor  of  every  industrial  unit. 

Industry’s  responsibilities  extend  to  environment  and  the  ecology. 
The  costs  of  production  and  conservation  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
costs  of  development.  They  must  be  paid  here  and  now.  Otherwise, 
an  even  heavier  price  will  be  extracted  later  on  elsewhere.  Responsi¬ 
ble  industrial  enterprise  must  regard  environmental  issues  as  a 
responsibility  to  be  exercised  by  the  manager  of  every  unit,  towards 
his  workers,  towards  those  who  live  in  the  environs  of  the  unit, 
towards  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  costs  of  industrial  safety, 
especially  in  hazardous  units,  the  cost  of  pollution  control,  and  the 
costs  of  safe  waste  disposal,  must  be  borne  by  each  industry,  neither 
neglected  nor  passed  on  to  other  sections  of  society  or  to  future 
generations.  We  have  brought  in  stringent  legislation  which  reflects 
our  concern  for  environmental  protection  and  conservation.  We 
expect  your  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  its  implementation. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  slide  into  the  belief  that  input- 
output  ratios  are  fixed  and  determined  by  past  experience.  This 
discourages  ambitious  goals.  If  we  do  not  think  big  and  act  boldly, 
we  have  ahead  of  us  not  a  Decade  of  Fulfilment  but  a  Decade  of 
Disappointment.  It  has  been  demonstrated  the  world  over  that 
improvements  in  technology  and  better  management  can  together 
fundamentally  alter  productivity  ratios.  Planning  must  harness  both 
of  these  to  secure  much  higher  levels  of  productivity.  Government, 
for  its  part,  will  aim  at  a  vision  of  India  which  matches  the 
expectations  of  the  people.  We  will  work  towards  indicating  how 
ambitious  goals  can  be  achieved.  We  will  need  your  co-operation, 
your  imagination  and  your  commitment  to  realise  the  dream. 

We  need  no  imported  development  models.  Our  model  of 
development,  based  on  our  experience,  our  objectives  and  our 
reality,  has  served  us  well.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  But 
we  must  remain  open  to  new  ideas,  new  technology,  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  learning  from  others,  if  we 
have  to.  And,  above  all,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  competition. 
India’s  place  is  in  the  very  vanguard  of  civilisation.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
shy  away  from  competing  with  others.  It  is  for  us  to  set  an  example 
for  others  to  follow. 


Against  Economic  Colonialism 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  inaugurate  the  Yugoslavia- 
India  Friendship  Society  which  has  been  established  just  a  few  days 
ago.  The  friendship  between  India  and  Yugoslavia  goes  back  to  a 
number  of  generations  right  from  President  Tito  and  Prime  Minister 
Nehru.  This  friendship  has  not  only  brought  Yugoslavia  and  India 
together  but  it  is  a  friendship  which  has  shown  the  world  a  new 
direction  to  take,  away  from  confrontation,  away  from  deterrence, 
from  power  blocs,  to  a  world  where  peace  and  co-existence  and 
human  values  count  for  more  than  military  strength  or  money  power. 
When  we  look  at  the  Non-aligned  Movement  today,  which  was 
started  in  Belgrade,  it  was  born  in  Brioni  but  began  in  Belgrade  in 
1961,  we  find  that  some  thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  President  Tito  and 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  have  now  gone  well  beyond  the  boundaries 
that  anyone  could  have  imagined.  The  world  is  thinking  on  the  same 
lines.  Even  more  important  than  that,  even  among  the  major  power 
blocs,  there  is  a  new  thinking  on  the  lines  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement.  Today  we  are  seeing  fairly  rapid  change  and 
development  of  international  relations,  shifting  closer  towards  what 
the  Non-aligned  Movement  had  held.  At  such  a  time  it  is  essential 
that  all  those  who  firmly  believe  in  Non-alignment,  who  believe  in 
peaceful  co-existence,  who  believe  in  multi-lingual,  multi-racial, 
multi-regional  society  move  together  and  work  together.  Such 
nations  must  get  together  to  see  that  the  direction  that  is  taking  place 
is  positive. 

Again,  today  in  the  world  we  see  major  economic  disparities. 
Colonialism  and  imperialism  in  the  old  sense  have  ended.  But  there 
is  a  new  type  of  economic  colonialism  which  is  coming  up  very 
rapidly.  We  have  spoken,  your  Prime  Minister  and  I,  about 
South-South  co-operation,  about  Indo- Yugoslav  co-operation.  In¬ 
variably,  whenever  we  have  such  co-operation  at  government  level,  it 
boils  down  to  government  action  on  both  sides.  That  is  why  I  feel 
that  a  society  such  as  the  Indo- Yugoslav  Friendship  Society  can  do  a 
lot  to  help  pick  up  from  where  we  cannot  go  beyond.  And  if  we 
really  want  to  have  good  co-operation  between  our  two  countries,  it 
is  essential  that  this  co-operation  goes  beyond  the  government  to  the 
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people  at  the  cultural  level,  technical  level,  even  at  the  specialised 
level.  Unless  there  are  more  exchanges,  unless  people  at  every 
functional  level  of  both  countries  get  to  know  each  other  better,  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  turn  to  each  other  in  time  of 
need. 

Inevitably  today  South-South  co-operation  has  become  crucially 
important.  We  find  ourselves,  and  I  am  sure  other  nations  too  find, 
that  for  solutions  we  look  forward  to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan,  while  solutions  can  be  available 
and  normally  are  available  among  the  other  developing  countries. 
We  do  not  make  use  of  it  because  we  do  not  know  what  we  have. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  that  we  have  to  face  is  to  break 
these  barriers  that  are  left  over  of  the  past  and  see  how  we  can  have 
an  environment  in  which  we  automatically  look  to  each  other  for 
solutions  to  the  problems^  This  can  only  be  done  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  interaction  between  us.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  it.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 


Creating  an  Economic  Environment 

Eor  Faster  Growth 


i  AM  PLEASED  to  be  with  this  group  of  leaders  of  Spanish 
business  and  industry.  We  have  watched  with  admiration  the 
political  resurgence  of  your  nation  and  the  growing  strength  and 
maturity  of  your  economy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity  and 
far-sightedness  of  your  leaders.  It  is  a  testimony  of  your  qualities  as 
builders  of  the  economy.  It  is  evidence  of  the  abilities  of  your 
people. 

Spain  has  made  impressive  progress  in  many  fields.  Your 
membership  of  the  European  Economic  Community  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  your  nation.  An  even  more  significant  phase  will 
begin  in  1992  when  the  Community  moves  towards  fuller  economic 
and  political  union. 

My  visit  to  Spain  demonstrates  the  importance  we  attach  to 
expanding  our  bilateral  relations.  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
my  talks  with  President  Gonzalez.  We  are  taking  steps  to  further  our 
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co-operation  in  the  political  and  economic  fields. 

Relations  between  our  two  countries  have  been  conditioned  by  an 
interesting  historical  accident.  When  Christopher  Columbus  set  out 
to  discover  a  new  sea  route  to  India,  he  hit  upon  America  instead. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  Spain  looked  towards  the  New  World  of 
the  West  rather  than  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  East. 

As  a  result,  our  old  contacts  with  your  early  seafarers  were 
broken.  Since  trade  followed  the  flag  in  those  days,  and  since  our 
colonial  masters  zealously  guarded  their  empire  and  protected  their 
economic  domination  of  their  colonies,  India  and  Spain  emerged  into 
the  modern  era  with  little  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  of  one 
another.  But  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  modest  starting  point  is  that 
even  small  gains  are  significant,  and  the  potential  is  so  much  greater. 
Consider  our  trade.  It  is  a  mere  quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  Spain’s 
total  trade. 

Indo-Spanish  joint  industrial  collaborations  number  a  mere  32. 
They  should  be  much  larger.  We  are  delighted  that  the  number  of 
Spanish  tourists  visiting  India  has  doubled  in  three  years,  but  at 
14,000  visitors,  we  have  room  for  many,  many  more. 

We  are  keen  that  all  this  should  change.  We  would  like  there  to  be 
a  much  greater  flow  of  trade  and  industrial  joint  ventures  between 
our  two  countries.  Some  preparatory  work  has  been  done.  A 
comprehensive  double  taxation  agreement  is  under  negotiation. 
Indian  business  delegations  have  visited  Spain  recently  and  returned 
optimistic  about  the  prospects.  But  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  we 
are  confident  that  follow-up  action  after  this  visit  will  contribute  to 
converting  the  potential  into  reality. 

Like  Spain,  India  too  has  witnessed  momentous  changes.  In  40 
years  of  Independence,  a  backward,  stagnant  colony  has  been 
transformed  into  a  modern,  self-reliant  and  fast-growing  economy. 
The  famines  of  the  past  have  been  replaced  by  self-sufficiency  in 
food — even  in  years  of  exceptionally  severe  drought,  such  as  1987. 

We  have  built  basic  capital  goods  consumer  industries  very 
largely  through  our  own  efforts.  We  are  rapidly  moving  into  frontier 
areas  of  research  and  development.  Perhaps  nothing  reflects  the 
progress  we  have  made  better  than  the  range  of  products  we  now 
manufacture  and  the  areas  of  our  research  and  development.  We 
design  and  build  nuclear  power  stations,  aircraft,  ships,  sophisticated 
machine  tools  and  contemporary  communications  equipment.  We 
have  produced  remote-sensing  satellites  and  our  own  launch 
vehicles.  ■  , 
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We  have  our  own  technology  to  make  silicon  and  a  range  of 
sophisticated  electronics  applications  in  space  and  defence.  Indian 
scientists  and  technologists  are  working  in  advanced  metallurgy, 
super  conductivity,  biotechnology  and  the  new  material  sciences.  In 
many  of  these  fields,  they  have  significant  achievements  to  their 
credit,  and  we  are  confident  of  our  ability  to  carry  the  results  of  their 
research  into  our  factories. 

In  spite  of  an  adverse  international  economic  environment,  we 
have  performed  well.  Since  1980,  the  economy  has  grown  at  five  per 
cent  per  year,  and  despite  the  drought-related  slowdown  in  1987,  the 
momentum  is  picking  up.  This  year,  if  we  have  a  normal  monsoon, 
our  economy  will  grow  at  seven  per  cent. 

We  are  proud  of  what  our  farmers  and  workers,  our  entrepreneurs 
and  managers  have  achieved.  They  have  transformed  the  face  of  our 
land.  But  our  peoples’  aspirations  are  high  and  their  expectations  are 
rising.  Our  tasks  are  demanding,  and  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  them. 

We  must  continue  our  battle  against  poverty.  Our  young  men  and 
women  have  to  be  provided  employment  opportunities.  We  must 
generate  more  production  and  distribute  income  and  wealth 
equitably. 

Our  basic  approach  is  one  of  self-reliance  and  equitable  develop¬ 
ment.  This  approach  has  yielded  rich  dividends.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
build  a  strong  foundation  for  rapid  growth  in  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognise  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  scope 
for  greater  efficiency,  higher  productivity  and  faster  modernisation. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  have  taken  several  steps  which  have 
shown  encouraging  results.  We  have  reduced  the  rates  of  corporate 
and  personal  taxation.  We  have  provided  fiscal  and  other  incentives 
to  industries  which  venture  into  priority  areas.  Our  priorities  are 
exports,  high  technology,  industrial  modernisation  and  the  opening 
up  of  under-industrialised  areas. 

We  have  greatly  reduced  the  extent  of  bureaucratic  control  over 
business  and  industry.  A  very  large  segment  of  our  corporate  world, 
businessmen  and  entrepreneurs  are  now  no  longer  required  to  obtain 
licences  to  invest.  We  have  recently  introduced  the  concept  of 
growth  centers  to  stimulate  investment  and  encourage  dispersal  of 
industry. 

The  stock  market  is  vibrant  and  the  number  of  investors  has  risen 
tenfold  to  many  million  in  the  space  of  just  five  to  seven  years.  New- 
and  more  sophisticated  instruments  of  finance  are  now  common 
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place.  Public  interest  in  corporate  affairs  and  corporate  interest  in 
public  issues  have  been  radically  transformed. 

We  have  encouraged  much  greater  domestic  competition  in 
industry.  This  has  already  shown  results.  It  is  also  important  to 
encourage  greater  international  competition.  Indian  industry  has 
grown  in  a  highly  protected  environment.  It  is  not  possible  to 
suddenly  subject  it  to  the  full  force  of  international  competition.  It 
must  be  given  time  to  adjust  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
gradually  subjecting  Indian  industry  to  the  pressure  of  international 
competition.  I  am  confident  our  businessmen  will  be  able  to  compete 
internationally. 

We  foresee  a  mutually  beneficial  role  for  private  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  foreign  technology  in  our  industrial  development.  Thus  far 
the  level  of  foreign  investment  in  India  has  been  very  modest.  This  is 
partly  because  we  have  in  the  past  preferred  foreign  technology 
without  investment. 

We  do  not  intend  to  open  the  doors  indiscriminately.  We  will 
remain  selective  in  our  approach.  But  we  recognise  that  for  our 
industry  to  be  competitive  and  to  grow  more  rapidly,  it  needs  access 
to  the  most  sophisticated  technologies  and  to  markets  abroad. 
Foreign  investment  which  contributes  to  our  achieving  these  aims 
will  be  welcomed  in  India.  We  welcome  a  larger  flow  of  both  private 
capital  and  technology  from  abroad  in  priority  areas. 

We  have  set  our  sights  high.  We  have  no  time  to  lose.  We  seek  to 
create  an  economic  environment  in  which  we  can  step  up  economic 
growth  above  the  five  per  cent  already  achieved.  We  will  aim  for  an 
industrial  growth  rate  of  ten  per  cent  or  even  more.  We  plan  to 
increase  food  production  by  fifty  per  cent  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  These  goals  are  ambitious,  but  they  are  the  least  we  must 
aim  for,  if  we  are  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  our  people.  We  are  fully 
confident  that  we  will. 


A  Change  in  the  Air 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  because  today 
by  inaugurating  this  bridge,  we  fulfil  a  long  cherished  dream  of  the 
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Indian  people.  This  bridge  linking  the  island  of  Rameshwaram  with 
the  Indian  mainland  goes  back  in  our  tradition  and  our  heritage. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  fifteen  years  ago. 
Indiraji  laid  the  foundation-stone.  Unfortunately,  she  is  not  with  us 
today  to  see  the  opening  of  this  bridge. 

This  bridge  is  built  on  a  hallowed  spot,  the  land  that  has  been 
made  immortal  through  the  Ramayana.  It  was  also  here  that  the 
brave  Raghunatha  Sethupathi  led  his  army  of  Maravas  against  the 
Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  withdrew  and  Sethupathis  were  given 
the  charge  of  the  Island.  The  Sethupathi  families  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  temple.  The  temple  at  Rameshwaram  is  one  of  the 
legacies  of  our  heritage. 

This  soil  is  one  which  is  the  rich  repository  of  5,000  years  of 
Indian  civilisation.  The  linkages,  cultural  and  other  linkages  from 
here  go  to  all  parts  of  India.  In  recent  excavations,  we  have  found 
items  from  the  far  north.  The  linkages  also  go  across  the  ocean.  The 
excavations  have  also  unearthed  artefacts  from  Europe.  It  was  also 
from  here  that  the  philosopher  King  Bhaskara  Sethupathi  urged 
Swami  Vivekananda  to  participate  in  the  World  Parliament  of 
Religions  and  it  was  here  that  Swami  Vivekananda  disembarked  on 
his  return  from  Chicago  in  the  United  States.  Swami  Vivekananda 
said,  "  If  any  good  work  has  been  done  by  me  and  through  me,  India 
owes  much  to  this  good  man,  Bhaskara  Sethupathi,  for  it  was  he  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  my  going  to  Chicago  and  it  was  he  who  put  the 
idea  in  my  mind  and  persistently  urged  me  to  accomplish  it."  It  was 
also  here,  fifty  years  before  Independence  that  Bhaskara  Sethupathi 
put  up  a  pillar  with  Satyameva  Jayate  engraved  on  it.  The  Sethupathi 
families’  contribution  to  Tamil  Nadu  and  Tamil  literature  is  also  very 
well  known.  The  Fourth  Tamil  Sangam  established  by  Pandithurai 
after  a  lapse  of  almost  1,500  years  and  the  journal  Sentamizh  was 
also  his  inspiration.  And  it  is  in  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Sethupathi  families  that  we  have  today  named  this  highway 
"Sethupathi  Highway". 

Indiraji  gave  her  everything  for  the  nation.  Her  contribution  to 
developing  India,  to  strengthening  India,  tointegratingindia,  is  without 
compare.  That  is  why  it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  have 
inaugurated  this  bridge  and  to  have  dedicated  this  bridge  to  Annai 
Indira  Gandhi.  After  this  inauguration  we  will  cross  the  bridge  to  pay 
homage  at  the  temple  at  Rameshwaram.  We  will  pay  homage  to 
Mother  India,  to  Annai  Indira  Gandhi  and  to  all  those  who  have 
strived  to  take  Indian  civilisation  to  the  forefront. 
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The  economic  benefits  of  this  bridge  will  be  tremendous.  It  will 
be  an  immense  help  for  pilgrim  traffic.  It  will  augment  the  incomes 
of  the  poor  fishermen.  It  will  render  feasible  coastal  shipping  from 
Rameshwaram  to  Thalaimannar.  It  will  ensure  all-weather  com¬ 
munication  even  in  cyclones  and  storms;  even  in  tidal  waves,  the 
link  will  remain  open  and  that  will  help  the  economic  growth  of  the 
area. 

We  look  forward  to  the  economic  growth  in  this  area  accelerating 
very  rapidly  which  will  remind  us  of  the  economic  growth  of  Tamil 
Nadu  during  the  first  20  years  of  Independence.  During  those  first  20 
years  it  was  Tamil  Nadu  that  showed  the  way  to  development.  It  was 
Tamil  Nadu  that  led  in  agricultural  development  in  paddy,  in 
sugarcane,  in  oil  seeds,  spices,  cotton  and  other  cash  crops.  It  was 
Tamil  Nadu  that  showed  the  way  for  industrial  development, 
whether  it  was  factories,  small  industries,  medium  industries,  or  in 
the  large  sectors.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  Tamil  Nadu  that  set  the 
standards  for  probity  and  integrity  in  national  life  in  the  tradition  of 
Satyamurthy.  Tamil  Nadu  was  governed  by  men  of  stature  during 
that  period — Rajaji,  Kamaraj,  Bhaktavatsalam — this  was  the  type  of 
leadership  that  Tamil  Nadu  had.  While  in  1963,  Thiru  Kamarajar 
resigned  from  his  Chief  Ministership  to  do  party  work.  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  described  his  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  as  the 
most  competent  State  Government  in  India,  though  that  was  in  the 
first  20  years  of  our  Independence.  We  have  to  compare  those  20 
years  of  Tamil  Nadu,  those  20  years  of  development  and  progress, 
with  the  next  20  years  and  then  see  how  things  have  developed 
during  these  last  20  years.  The  educational  institutions  which  were  a 
pride  of  India,  have  deteriorated.  The  industries  have  gone  sick  and 
are  stagnating.  In  agriculture,  it  is  States  like  Punjab,  Haryana  and 
Western  U.P.  that  have  overtaken  Tamil  Nadu. 

On  this  sacred  soil  of  Mandapam,  we  pledge  to  restore  Tamil 
Nadu  to  that  same  dynamic  State  that  it  was,  giving  leadership  to  the 
whole  country  in  development,  in  progress,  in  removing  poverty,  in 
uplifting  the  poor.  We  will  see  that  special  protection  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  promoting  the  language  and  culture  of  Tamil 
Nadu.  The  langauge  and  culture  of  Tamil  Nadu  is  relevant  not  only 
to  Tamil  Nadu,  it  is  relevant  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  India’s  heritage.  For  us  the  protection  of  the  Tamil  language 
and  the  Tamil  culture  is  not  just  something  to  be  done  for  Tamil 
Nadu.  It  is  part  of  the  development  process  of  the  whole  nation.  We 
are  proud  of  Tamil  culture  and  the  Tamil  language  as  an  Indian 
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culture,  as  an  Indian  language. 

I  must  also,  here  at  Mandapam,  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  people 
of  Mandapam  who  have  played  host  to  the  thousands  of  refugees 
who  came  across  the  seas  from  Sri  Lanka.  Many  have  since  returned 
home  voluntarily.  But  when  they  were  coming,  when  they  were 
distressed  in  their  homes,  you  did  not  hesitate  to  open  your  hearts,  to 
open  your  homes  and  welcome  them,  give  them  shelter  and  to  give 
them  sustenance.  You  looked  after  them  with  care  and  compassion. 
You  rose  to  the  occasion  at  a  very  challenging  time  for  the  nation 
and  the  nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  of  people  like  you 
that  the  Thirukkural  says: 

"Those  who  tend  their  guests  with  care 

And  those  who  ready  themselves  to  receive. 

Shall  in  heaven  find  that  they  themselves  are  the  welcome  guests, 
of  the  divine  hosts  of  the  skies". 

The  tensions  in  Sri  Lanka  were  reduced  abruptly  and  very 
substantially  by  the  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement.  It  is  a  historic 
landmark  in  India’s  foreign  policy.  It  was  also  a  demonstration  to  the 
world  that  two  neighbouring  and  Non-aligned  countries  are  entirely 
capable  of  resolving  issues  without  interference  from  outside 
powers.  The  agreement  assured  security  for  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka. 
It  gave  them  more  than  they  had  ever  asked  for.  It  also  ensured  our 
security  interest  in  the  area. 

In  a  large,  diverse  and  ancient  country  like  India, there  is  no  place 
for  narrow  chauvinisms  and  petty  prejudices.  The  basis  of  our  unity 
is  in  our  diversity.  Our  strength  lies  in  each  of  our  cultures 
developing,  propagating,  while  at  the  same  time  not  conflicting  with 
any  of  the  others.  We  know  that  no  Indian  language  can  flourish  at 
the  expense  of  another  language.  Every  Indian  language  must  be 
given  every  assistance  to  flourish  and  to  spread,  to  develop.  The 
linguistic  and  cultural  foundations  of  each  part  of  our  country  make 
up  for  our  strength — the  strength  of  our  unity  in  our  diversity. 

The  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  will  not  be  misled  by  those  who  stir  up 
Tamil  chauvinism,  while  standing  on  a  stage  together  with  those  who 
are  stirring  up  Hindi  chauvinism.  The  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  cannot 
be  misled  by  those  who  denounce  an  alliance  with  the  party  in  one 
State  but  get  together  in  another. 

You  have  seen  during  these  past  months  of  Governor’s  rule  how 
Tamil  Nadu  has  moved  and  developed  rapidly.  You  have  seen  an 
administration  that  had  come  to  a  grinding  halt  got  moving  again. 
You  have  seen  industries  getting  off  the  ground.  You  have  seen 
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development  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  difficult  areas.  In  the  villages 
you  have  seen  special  programmes  for  women,  special  programmes 
for  Harijans,  special  programmes  for  weaker  sections  of  our  society. 
The  agriculture  in  Tamil  Nadu  is  getting  off  the  ground.  Industries 
have  started  working  again.  One  can  see  dynamism  in  every  part  of 
the  State.  But  most  important,  you  can  see  the  dynamism  and 
efficiency  in  the  administration.  After  a  long  time  you  see  the 
difference  that  a  clean  administration  can  make  to  the  development 
process.  It  is  the  clean  and  efficient  administration  that  has  the  most 
dynamic  effect  on  removing  poverty,  on  helping  the  poor  and  that  is 
always  our  first  task.  As  Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati  has  said: 

"The  heart  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  the  fallen  state  of  those 
poor  people." 

Development  is  necessary  for  all  the  poor.  One  cannot  have 
development,  one  cannot  have  removal  of  poverty,  by  playing  one 
caste  against  another,  by  playing  one  religion  against  another.  It  is 
not  by  playing  community  against  community  that  development  will 
come.  It  is  only  with  communal  harmony  that  real  development  takes 
place.  The  realisation  must  come  that  poverty  is  not  a  caste  problem, 
that  poverty  is  not  a  community  problem.  Poverty  is  a  problem  of 
society.  It  is  an  economic  problem  that  all  of  us  must  fight  against. 

Under  President’s  rule  the  State  Government  has  taken  up 
massive  slum  improvement  programmes,  water  supply  programmes 
and  anti-poverty  programmes.  The  State  Government  is  also  looking 
at  new  schemes  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
deprived,  how  to  lift  them  up  above  the  poverty  line,  how  to  help 
them  improve  their  lives.  We  will  continue  the  many  effective 
schemes  that  were  started  like  the  mid-day  meal  scheme.  But  our 
schemes  and  our  emphasis  will  always  be  on  economic  growth  and 
social  justice,  both  together.  During  my  tours  of  Tamil  Nadu,  I  had 
received  many  representations,  especially  from  women,  about  the 
illicit  liquor  trade  that  was  going  on  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Governor 
has  taken  strict  action  against  all  bootleggers.  Thousands  of  illicit 
distilling  stills  have  been  raided.  We  give  a  promise  to  the  people  of 
Tamil  Nadu,  but  more  specially  to  the  women  of  Tamil  Nadu,  that 
we  will  continue  the  strict  action.  We  will  see  that  illicit  drink  is  not 
allowed  to  break  up  families,  to  break  up  culture.  We  will  see  that 
the  curse  of  drink  does  not  affect  the  development  process  in  Tamil 
Nadu. 

I  want  to  specially  thank  the  women  who  have  come  in  large 
numbers  today.  Women  have  always  had  a  special  place  in  our 
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society.  But,  in  many  ways,  there  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  in  that  special 
place  that  we  give  to  women.  On  the  one  hand  we  put  them  on  a 
pedestal,  on  the  other  hand  we  do  everything  to  discriminate  against 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  economic  strength,  to  prevent 
them  from  standing  on  their  own  feet.  The  root  of  the  problem  is 
education.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  help  girls  get 
educated.  We  have  also  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  give  protection  to 
women.  New  Laws,  new  Acts,  we  have  introduced  a  number  of 
programmes  to  specially  help  women  stand  on  their  own  feet  to  gain 
economic  independence.  We  will  continue  this  with  more  program¬ 
mes  and  I  would  like  the  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  to  look 
specially  at  the  problems  of  women  and  to  see  what  they  can  do.  I 
would  also  like  the  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  to  look  very 
carefully  at  what  more  can  be  done  for  the  poorest  and  the  most 
deprived  section  of  our  society,  especially  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Tribes.  The  backward  sections  of  our  society  also  need  special 
attention  and  I  am  confident  that  with  our  policies  and  programmes 
we  can  cover  all  these  sections  of  people  and  Tamil  Nadu  can  really 
develop  and  move  forward,  take  its  leadership  position  among  the 
States  of  India  like  it  had  before. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  for  the  warm 
welcome  that  you  have  been  giving  me  whenever  I  have  visited 
Tamil  Nadu  in  recent  months.  Sometimes  you  have  had  to  wait  for 
many  hours  and  I  have  seen  many  women  and  children  waiting  till 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  having  stood  in  the  rain  all  night.  I 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  warmth  that  you  have  shown.  1  have  seen 
that  there  is  obviously  a  change  in  the  air  in  Tamil  Nadu.  For 
development,  for  progress,  you  must  see  that  Tamil  Nadu  has  the 
right  policies  and  the  right  programmes.  Soon  President’s  Rule  must 
end  and  a  popular  Government  has  to  come  in.  You  have  to  see  that 
the  popular  Government  restores  the  dynamism  that  Tamil  Nadu  had 
during  those  first  20  years  because  it  is  only  with  that  sort  of 
dynamism  that  Tamil  Nadu  can  take  its  rightful  place  amongst  the 
States  of  India,  right  up  front  giving  the  lead. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  warm  welcome  that  you  have  given 
me  here.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  bridge  and 
to  drive  down  this  road.  I  look  forward  to  being  with  you  again. 


Coping  with  the  Changes 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  every  year  to  inaugurate  the  Interna- 
tional  Trade  Fair  on  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  birthday.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  seen  a  tremendous  change  come  about  in  the  Fair; 
from  a  very  small  institution,  it  has  slowly  grown  and  it  has  become 
a  major  event  in  our  trade  and  commercial  relations.  It  is  important 
for  us  that  such  relations  increase  because  it  is  only  with  the 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas,  with  interaction  with  others,  that  innova¬ 
tions  and  development  can  take  place. 

In  the  early  years  after  Independence,  we  needed  to  protect  our 
industries  because  with  two  hundred  years  of  colonisation  they  had 
been  depleted  of  their  strength.  However,  during  these  past  years 
they  have  gained  strength.  Today,  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  start  going  out  and  competing  in 
the  open  world.  Fairs,  such  as  this,  help  us  and  help  the  world  see 
what  we  can  do. 

This  year  you  have  brought  out  themes  which  were  very  dear  to 
Pandit  Nehru — Self-reliance,  Shelter  for  the  Poor,  Communication 
for  the  Poor  and  Toys  for  Children.  Self-reliance  is  seen  in  the  efforts 
to  combat  smuggling  and  other  activities  which  reduce  our  strength. 
You  have  got  a  massive  display  of  top-class  and  popularly  priced 
watches  and  cloth  which  have  been  one  of  our  major  achievements 
during  these  last  years.  For  the  less  well  off,  you  have  got  innovative 
housing  and  economical  transport,  and  toys  for  the  children.  I  am 
sure  Panditji  would  have  been  delighted  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  Fair. 

Our  economy  during  these  years  has  done  well,  in  spite  of  the 
pressures  of  drought,  flood  and  earthquake.  It  is  achieving  a  growth 
rate  much  higher  than  it  had  achieved  ever  before,  and  this  is  the 
time  that  we  have  to  open  up  to  competition  and  liberalise  our 
system.  We  have  done  this  to  a  great  degree,  though  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  But  we  must  remember  that  when  we  shift  from  a 
protected  environment  to  a  less  protected  environment  and,  perhaps 
later,  to  a  completely  unprotected  environment,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
in  a  phased  manner  so  that  our  industries  and  our  workers  can 
develop  their  strength  as  we  go  along.  In  this,  time  is  of  essence 
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because  if  we  don’t  do  it  quickly,  the  efficiency  of  our  processes  and 
our  systems  will  not  improve  fast  enough  for  us  to  cope  with  the 
changes  taking  place  worldwide.  We  have  taken  up  the  challenge. 
Our  industries  have  responded  well,  particularly  the  medium  and 
small  scale.  We  look  forward  to  the  larger  industries  responding  in  a 
similar  manner 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Commerce  Ministry,  the  Trade  Fair 
Authority  and  all  those  workers  who  have  made  this  exhibition 
possible  and  I  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  much  more  innovations, 
interaction  in  our  own  industry,  our  people  getting  to  know  others 
and  others  getting  to  know  our  capabilities. 


Development  and  Environment 

Protection 


AfV ATER  IS  THE  source  of  all  life  and  it  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources  and  yet  its  supply  is  limited  and  very 
finite.  It  has  to  be  conserved  and  well  managed.  Today,  it  is  also 
endangered  by  pollution. 

We  need  to  use  science  and  technolgy  in  every  aspect  of  finding 
water,  purifying  it,  and  using  it.  In  locating  it,  we  have  methods  of 
remote  sensing.  We  have  now  a  technology  mission  for  drinking 
water.  To  conserve  water,  we  need  dams,  watershed  management 
and  better  utilization  wherever  it  is  being  used  industrially,  in 
agriculture  and  even  in  the  home.  In  India,  we  have  not  yet  touched 
real  recycling  of  water  and  that  is  another  area  where  science  and 
technology  can  be  of  help.  We  need  much  better  management  of 
water  at  the  national  level,  at  the  regional  level  and  most  of  all  at  the 
local,  municipal,  village  levels  and  in  the  homes. 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  utilization  of  water  must  now  be 
one  of  the  key  areas  for  us  to  concentrate  on,  as  also  preventing  the 
pollution  of  our  limited  water  supplies.  The  lesson  that  we  must 
learn  is  that  development  and  the  protection  of  the  environment  go 
very  much  together.  If  one  tries  to  have  development  at  the  cost  of 
the  environment,  that  cost  will  be  paid  at  sometime  by  somebody 
either  from  our  generation  or  from  the  next.  The  cost  of  conservation 
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should  be  billed  into  whatever  we  are  doing  today.  We  do  not  have  a 
right  to  bill  it  to  the  next  generation. 

When  we  look  at  the  conservation  and  better  use  of  water,  we  are, 
in  a  sense,  looking  at  the  total  environment  and  the  ecosystem  that 
keeps  us,  the  whole  world,  and  humanity  alive.  So,  when  we  look  at 
this  exhibition  today,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  related  to  issues  at 
the  core  of  our  survival  and  of  sustained  development. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  exhibition.  Every 
year  when  we  have  such  an  exhibition,  I  think  we  go  back  to  two  of 
the  most  important  things  that  Panditji  had  taught  us.  First,  that 
children  are  our  future  and  unless  we  help  them  grow  up  into  strong 
personalities  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  that  will  fall  on  them, 
unless  we  broaden  their  perspectives,  they  will  not  be  able  to  play 
the  role  required  of  them  in  the  future.  The  other  important  thing  that 
Panditji  taught  us  was  to  develop  a  scientific  temper  in  our  society. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  tended  to  make  scientific  temper  out  as 
something  which  is  limited  to  the  scientists  and  to  the  scientific 
department.  But  I  am  clear  that  what  Panditji  meant  was  a  scientific 
temper  in  the  minds  of  the  average  Indian,  in  his  vision,  in  his 
looking  at  problems,  in  his  solution  to  problems.  I  am  sure  such 
exhibitions  will  help  create  just  such  a  temper  in  the  young  minds. 
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IV 

Science  and  Technology 


I 


The  Four  Frontiers  of  Science 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  with  you  in  this  historic  city  which 
was  a  nursery  of  the  spirit  of  Swaraj  and  is  a  nucleus  of  intellectual 
endeavour.  Pune  is  linked  with  the  names  of  Chhatrapati  Shivaji, 
Lokamanya  Tilak  and  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale.  At  its  best  the  city 
symbolises  the  synthesis  between  modern  sciences  and  ancient 
wisdom.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  University  Grants 
Commission  has  decided  to  set  up  an  Inter-University  Centre  for 
Astrophysics  here. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Pune  plays  host  to  the  Indian  Science 
Congress  during  the  celebration  of  its  Platinum  Jubilee.  Professor 
Rao  drew  our  attention  to  the  congruence  of  three  birth 
centenaries — of  Ramanujan  last  year,  C.V.  Raman  this  year  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  next  year.  These  three  men,  each  in  their  very 
different  way,  epitomise  the  rebirth  of  Indian  science  after  centuries 
of  dormancy. 

The  founding  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  rejuvenation  of  Indian 
science  and  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  the  role  that  you  have 
played  in  this  awakening. 

I  have  heard  Professor  Rao’s  presidential  address  with  deep 
interest.  As  is  only  to  be  expected  from  a  scientist  of  his  distinction 
and  experience,  he  has  made  a  number  of  suggestions  which  call  for 
careful  study  and  thought.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the 
Government  will  give  them  the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  theme  that  you  have  chosen  for  your  session  is  an  exciting 
one.  All  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  building  a  better  future  for  our 
country  must  constantly  think  of  frontiers  of  science  and  technology 
in  the  Indian  context. 

You  as  scientists  will  bring  your  own  perspective  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  Actuated  by  the  urge  to  know — as  Johannes  Kepler  said, 
"why  things  are  as  they  are  and  not  otherwise", you  would  tend  to 
interpret  the  concept  of  frontiers  as  the  limits  of  knowledge,  limits 
that  have  to  be  tenaciously  pushed  forward.  I  shall  define  frontiers  in 
a  somewhat  different  way,  interpreting  them  as  the  constraints  in  our 
lives  and  endeavours. 
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In  my  view,  the  most  critical  one  is  the  frontier  of  human 
well-being.  Addressing  the  Indian  Science  Congress  40  years  ago, 
Nehru  said:  "Surely,  science  is  not  merely  an  individual’s  search  for 
truth.  It  is  something  infinitely  more  than  that...  Its  objective  must  be 
to  remove  the  ills  of  the  community.  It  must  have  a  social  objective 
before  it." 

In  India  the  number  one  social  objective  is  and  must  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  elimination  of  poverty.  Our  scientists  have 
already  achieved  much.  They  have  contributed  to  the  trebling  of 
foodgrains  production  since  the  early  1950s,  helped  to  raise  yields, 
diversify  cropping  patterns,  introduce  new  occupations  and  relieve 
distress.  They  have  rid  us  of  killer  diseases  and  increased  our  life 
expectancy. 

But  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Mahatma  Gandhi  pointed  out 
that  if  the  villages  of  India  perished,  India  itself  would  perish.  You 
must  take  science  and  technology  to  the  villages  and  tackle  most  of 
our  problems:  providing  nutrition,  health,  housing,  energy  and 
communication.  Your  most  difficult  challenge  is  to  find  effective, 
safe  and  socially  acceptable  means  of  reducing  our  population 
growth  to  the  point  where  we  have  a  net  reproductive  rate  of  one. 
We  have  to  study  recurring  floods  and  droughts,  the  patterns  of 
rainfall  and  the  changes  that  we  are  witnessing.  We  have  to 
drought-proof  our  agriculture.  The  farmer  wants  more  answers  from 
the  scientists.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  foodgrains  has 
now  to  be  given  a  new  momentum.  More  important,  it  is  still  to  be 
duplicated  in  other  crops.  And  we  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  other 
cereals  which  are  the  staple  food  of  large  sections  of  our  people. 

Scientists  need  to  look  at  the  way  we  use  our  water  resources. 
India  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  world  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  it  receives.  True,  the  rain  is  concentrated  in  a  few  months. 
But  we  must  learn  why,  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  now  short  of  water 
even  in  those  areas  which  receive  normal  rainfall.  Dryland  farming 
and  water  management  should  be  near  the  top  of  the  scientists’ 
agenda. 

This  brings  me  to  our  bruised  and  battered  environment.  We 
cannot  go  on  depleting  our  environmental  reserves,  destroying  scarce 
forests,  polluting  our  waters  and  atmosphere.  This  must  be  reversed. 
The  task  is  a  gigantic  one.  It  calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
scientists,  administrators,  planners  and  managers.  We  don’t  know 
enough;  we  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
up  against,  and  that  calls  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  environmental 
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science. 

We  must  study  the  impact  of  our  policies  and  programmes  on  our 
natural  heritage.  Science  and  technology  must  tell  us  how  to  protect 
our  soil  fertility,  how  to  create  the  correct  balance  and  distribution  of 
forest  cover,  and  the  right  kind  of  cropping  patterns.  It  must  warn  us, 
when  warning  is  needed,  of  the  implications  of  pumping  pernicious 
wastes  into  the  atmosphere  and  using  chemicals  to  increase  crop 
yields.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  to  tackle.  If  we  do  not  take 
action  disaster  will  surely  overtake  us.  Science  must  squarely  face 
the  challenge  of  sustainable  growth. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
development  because  they  are  central  to  our  concerns.  The  scientific 
community  should  not  forget  the  message  of  development  contained 
in  our  Scientific  Policy  Resolution,  which  says:  The  creation  and 
adoption  of  new  scientific  techniques  can,  in  fact,  make  up  for 
deficiency  in  natural  resources  and  reduce  the  demands  of  capital. 
Science  and  technology  can  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  raw 
materials  by  providing  substitutes  or  indeed,  by  providing  skills 
which  can  be  exported  in  return  for  raw  materials. 

I  would  describe  the  next  challenge  as  the  frontier  of  self-reliance. 
I  have  already  spoken  about  agriculture  where  our  scientists  and 
farmers  together  in  the  space  of  just  one  decade  pulled  us  away  from 
large-scale  imports  into  the  realm  of  self-sufficiency. 

Our  scientists  have  done  us  proud  in  other  fields  as  well.  Our 
atomic  scientists  have  enabled  us  to  explore  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom,  almost  entirely  through  our  own  efforts.  We  design  and  build 
nuclear  reactors  of  our  own.  We  are  among  the  handful  of  countries 
in  the  world,  with  a  mastery  of  the  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

For  us,  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  no  abstraction.  It 
serves  us  in  industry  and  medicine,  in  food  and  in  energy,  and  we  are 
proud  to  have  done  it  ourselves.  Our  space  scientists  have  given  us 
the  ability  to  fabricate  and  launch  satellites  and  probe  the  mystery 
and  the  promise  of  space.  They  are  developing  larger  and  more 
powerful  launch  vehicles  which  will  put  commercial  satellites  into 
space  before  long. 

We  have  progressed  towards  self-sufficiency  in  another  crucial 
area  because  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our  defence  scientists. 
Thanks  to  the  R&D  work  done  in  a  range  of  defence  fields — from 
aviation  to  electronics,  to  communications — we  have  a  sophisticated 
defence  production  industry  which  meets  a  substantial  proportion  of 
our  needs. 
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The  lesson  from  experience  is  that  if  we  concentrate  on  our  effort, 
put  our  brains  where  our  needs  are,  we  can  do  it.  What  restrains  us  is 
our  timidity,  our  tendency  to  continue  with  the  old  and  the  familiar. 
We  must  not  be  inhibited.  We  should  boldly  seize  what  is  new, 
examine  the  opportunities  and  adopt  what  suits  us.  We  should  let  the 
adventure  of  discovery  and  spirit  of  invention  take  us  forward  to 
meet  our  goal. 

We  can  do  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal  on  our  own;  yet  the 
challenges  and  possibilities  of  science  are  far  too  vast  .for  any  one 
country  to  master  single-handedly.  But  there  are  fields  where  we  can 
save  time  and  resources  by  co-operating  with  the  international 
scientific  community.  As  long  as  this  is  done  sensibly,  with  our  own 
interests  uppermost  in  our  minds,  it  will  not  compromise  our  goal  of 
self-reliance.  True,  self-reliance  has  to  reside  in  our  minds.  If  our 
minds  are  free  from  fear  and  hypocrisy,  we  will  have  the 
self-confidence  to  take  wisely  from  others  and  the  confidence  to 
know  that  we  ourselves  have  much  to  give. 

In  this  spirit  we  have  to  approach  the  new  areas  of  science  and 
technology  that  are  opening  up  the  world  over.  We  cannot  be  left 
behind  in  such  fields  as  bio-technology,  superconductivity,  faster 
computers,  renewable  energy  sources,  new  composite  materials, 
lasers  and  a  host  of  other  fields  and  products. 

We  must  not  only  be  in  tune  with  research  in  these  areas,  we  must 
know  how  they  are  being  harnessed  in  the  service  of  society. 
Ultimately  it  is  such  harnessing  that  compels  attention  and  gives 
science  its  raison  d’etre.  The  nation  looks  to  its  scientists  to  help 
policy-makers  to  determine  scientific,  time-bound  objectives  in 
major  areas  of  national  endeavour.  We  must  then  bend  all  our  energy 
to  the  achievement  of  such  goals  and  that  is  the  only  road  to 
self-reliance. 

The  third  challenge  we  face  is  that  of  the  frontier  of  excellence. 
You,  Professor  Rao,  have  referred  in  your  address  to  these  key  issues 
and  unless  we  focus  on  them,  we  will  never  make  the  sort  of  progress 
of  which  we  as  a  nation  are  capable. 

As  scientists,  you  will  recognise  that  genius  does  not  occur  in 
isolation.  For  every  one  Ramanujan  achieving  his  full  flowering, 
there  will  be  others  who  are  unable  to  break  the  bonds  of  social 
neglect  or  the  inadequacies  of  our  education  system.  It  is  revealing 
that  two  geniuses  of  this  century — Einstein  and  Ramanujan  came  to 
their  calling  from  humdrum  occupations,  the  former  a  clerk  in  the 
Swiss  Patents  Office,  and  the  latter  a  clerk  in  the  Madras  Port  Trust. 
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The  challenge  of  today  is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  straitjackets  that 
our  existing  systems  force  on  us.  The  founding  president  of  the 
Indian  Science  Congress,  Sir  Ashutosh  Mukherjee,  recorded  his 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  persuade  C.V.  Raman  to  give  up  what  he 
described  as  "a  lucrative  official  appointment  with  attractive 
prospects  for  a  university  professorship,  which  I  regret  to  say  does 
not  carry  even  liberal  emoluments". 

Ashutosh  said  this  gave  him  a  hope  that  there  would  be  "no  lack 
of  seekers  after  truth  in  the  temple  of  knowledge  which  it  is  our 
ambition  to  erect". 

We  need  to  make  it  much  smoother  for  today’s  seekers  of  truth  to 
enter  today’s  temples  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  higher  science  and 
technology  are  still  largely  the  preserve  of  the  urban  elite.  They  are 
effectively  taught  only  in  the  English  language.  Surely  the  social 
base  of  science  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  so  narrow. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  popular  response  such  as  the 
Bharat  Jana  Vigyan,  which  was  convened  in  Bhopal  from  five 
different  directions  on  Raman’s  99th  birth  anniversary.  The  Jathas 
travelled  26,000  kms  ,  made  500  stops  en  route  and  brought  the 
message  of  science  directly  to  50  lakh  people. 

Mathematics  is  the  underpinning  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
technology.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  requires  no  great  capital 
investment  as  in  the  other  sciences.  Its  present  neglect  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me.  We  must  also  re-examine  the  way  in  which  we 
organise  the  teaching  of  science  to  ensure  that  talent  is  encouraged 
and  high  standards  of  scholarship  are  fostered. 

The  fourth  challenge  is  what  I  would  describe  as  the  frontier  of 
peace.  It  was  Einstein  who  said  that  "concern  for  man  and  his  destiny 
must  always  be  the  chief  interest  of  all  technical  efforts,  never  forget 
it  between  your  diagrams  and  equations". 

With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  abolish  intermediate  nuclear 
forces,  we  have  at  last  a  ray  of  light  from  under  the  darkness  of  the 
nuclear  cloud  that,  at  least,  the  concern  for  man  and  his  destiny  is 
not  quite  dead. 

We  have  to  remember  that  eventually  we  are  of  one  world.  Far 
from  being  insulated  from  it,  we  are  a  part  of  the  global  scientific 
environment.  Nor  are  we  immune  from  the  mistakes  and  madness  of 
others.  Science  and  technology  have  taken  us  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war.  We  must  pull  back.  Science  must  warn  humankind  of  other 
precipices  of  destruction  and  dissolution.  We  need  to  be  cautious 
about  bio-engineering,  experiments  in  genetics,  in  creating  or 
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unleashing  certain  new  forces  and  materials. 

As  scientists,  you  have  the  power  to  show  us  the  way.  You  are  not 
only  men  and  women  of  science,  you  are  citizens  of  the  human  race 
endowed  with  unique  ability.  You  are  able  to  understand  the  physical 
world  better  than  others.  You  have  the  means  to  transform  it.  You 
owe  it  to  humankind  that  this  special  gift  is  used  in  the  service  of 
peace. 

It  is  not  enough  to  accumulate  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
technology  that  comes  from  such  knowledge.  Humankind  needs  a 
deeper  wisdom  to  judge  the  moral  and  ethical  implications  of 
scientific  effort.  Our  ancient  seers  have  shown  the  way.  The  larger 
vision  of  human  destiny  must  inform  the  scientific  quest.  The  very 
survival  of  humanity  depends  on  that. 

After  40  years  of  freedom  the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  take 
stock  and  see  what  we  need  to  do  to  quicken  the  pace  of  our 
progress.  We  need  to  do  this  across  the  board.  We  must  therefore,  do 
this  in  the  context  of  science  and  technology  as  well.  As  you  ponder 
the  issues  you  have  set  out,  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  what  the 
scientific  community  and  the  authority  must  do  in  the  coming  years 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  four  frontiers  I  have  spelt  out. 

The  task  is  to  lift  ourselves  into  the  forefront  of  the  global 
community  within  the  span  of  one  generation. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Nobel  laureate 
Sir  Peter  Medawar  who  drew  attention,  tongue  in  cheek  I  think,  to 
our  two  professions. 

He  said:  "If  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  research  is  the  art  of 
the  soluble.  Both  are  immensely  practical-minded  affairs.  Good 
scientists  study  the  most  important  problems  they  think  they  can 
solve.  It  is,  after  all,  their  professional  business  to  solve  the  problems, 
not  merely  grapple  with  them." 


Role  of  Scientists  in  Removing  Poverty 


We  MEET  TO  honour  the  memory  of  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar. 
He  was  one  of  our  great  scientists,  the  doyen  of  modern  Indian 
science.  He  was  a  genius  with  a  very  original  capacity  for  thinking 
which  he  used  to  give  concrete  shape  to  Jawahaiial  Nehru’s  vision  of 


Speech  while  presenting  the  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar  Awards  for  Science  and  Technology,  New 
Delhi,  17  October  1988 
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a  modern  India  based  on  a  scientific  temper. 

Through  S.S.  Bhatnagar’s  efforts,  Indian  scientists  have  emerged 
among  the  leading  scientists  in  the  world.  They  have  transformed  the 
image  of  India  from  a  land  of  rope-tricks,  snake-charmers  and 
elephants  to  a  land  that  today  is  the  repository  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
science  and  technological  ability  in  the  world. 

We  must  remember  that  the  primary  problem  that  we  face  in  India 
is  one  of  removing  poverty  and,  keeping  that  in  mind,  the  litmus  test 
for  any  national  activity  is  how  it  helps  us  remove  poverty.  That 
applies  equally  to  science  and  technology.  But  when  we  talk  of 
science  and  technology,  we  must  look  at  the  broader  concepts  as 
well.  In  removing  poverty,  we  have  those  activities  which  reflect 
directly  on  the  removal  of  poverty.  But,  equally  important,  are  those 
aspects  of  activity  which  give  our  country  stability,  which  give  our 
country  strength,  so  that  we  can  protect  our  Independence  to 
continue  the  work  of  removing  poverty.  And  sometimes,  in  looking 
at  the  broader  picture,  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  very  limited 
aspects  where  science  and  technology  reflects  directly  on  removing 
poverty. 

Our  scientists  and  technologists  are  the  agents  of  change.  It  is 
your  ideas,  your  findings  in  various  fields  that  you  work  in,  that  help 
us  in  removing  poverty.  Your  work  is  transmitted  through  various 
extension  agencies,  various  other  units.  But  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  scientist  who  is  at  the  root  of  these  exercises,  and  it  is 
important  for  us  to  so  orient  scientific  activity  that  it  looks  more 
specifically  at  poverty  removal  in  our  country.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  CSIR  on  the  work  that  they  have  done  in  various  fields 
which  relate  directly  to  the  uplift  of  our  people. 

We  have  also  learnt  a  lot  of  lessons  and  we  must  recognise  the 
mistakes  that  we  have  made.  I  find  that  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
mistakes  that  we  have  made  is  in  the  way  we  have  done  import 
substitution.  We  are  always  substituting  that  which  is  third-generation 
or  fourth-generation;  we  are  never  upfront  when  we  are  doing  import 
substitution  and,  invariably,  by  the  time  we  have  a  breakthrough  in 
substituting  that,  the  next  generation  or  perhaps  two  generations 
ahead  of  that  is  already  available  to  us  readily  and  that  frustrates  our 
scientists  and  frustrates  our  technologists.  It  frustrates  our  efforts  at 
getting  into  production  with  what  our  scientists  have  done.  This  is 
why  we  have  tried  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  science  and  technology  in 
the  country,  to  target  it  much  more  at  the  front-line,  at  the  cutting 
edge  where  our  accomplishments  can  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
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developments  that  others  have  achieved  in  those  areas  and  that  then 
gives  US  time  and  flexibility  for  converting  the  work  of  our  scientists 
into  actual  production  and  useful  products  for  our  people.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  we  must  concentrate  on  fewer  areas — but 
concentrate  very  much  more  in  those  areas.  We  have  to  select  those 
areas  very  carefully,  and  then  we  should  not  hesitate  in  backing  and 
funding  the  work  in  those  areas  so  that  our  scientists  have  whatever 
is  required  to  effect  a  breakthrough  in  those  areas. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  cut  out  all  the  other  areas  entirely, 
just  that  our  focus  should  shift  into  more  definite  fields  and,  in  those 
fields,  there  should  be  nothing  holding  our  scientists  back  in  terms  of 
the  availability  of  facilities,  of  funding,  of  equipment,  avoiding  the 
complications  of  red  tape  that  we  are  so  fond  of  creating.  Sometimes 
I  find  that  our  technical  and  scientific  administrators  are  even  better 
at  producing  red  tape  than  our  traditional  administrators.  Well,  we 
must  have  at  least  some  areas  where  we  can  unwind  the  red  tape  and 
unfetter  our  scientists. 

Our  national  goal  must  be  self-reliance.  We  have  shown,  our 
scientists  have  shown  over  the  years,  that  India  can  become 
self-reliant  in  critical  areas.  In  agriculture  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  critical  areas,  we  are  today  very  strong.  We  have  proved  it 
through  these  last  few  years  of  drought.  In  the  defence  field,  which  is 
not  strictly  reflected  here,  we  have,  again,  shown  that  we  can  be  the 
equal  of  the  best  in  the  world  when  our  scientists  get  the  type  of 
support  that  is  needed. 

We  need  to  broaden  the  areas  where  we  are  really  upfront,  widen 
them,  and  to  look  at  those  areas  in  a  more  objective,  perhaps  more 
aggressive  way.  We  have  to  look  at  things  in  terms  of  what  we  want 
to  make  of  India.  I  find  that  we  have  been  having  very 
inward-looking  policies  in  development  areas.  We  have  to  look  at 
where  we  want  to  take  the  country,  what  are  the  challenges  that  the 
country  will  be  facing — may  be  economic  challenges,  maybe 
security  challenges,  other  challenges — and  what  we  need  to  do  to 
strengthen  ourselves  to  face  those  challenges. 

The  challenges,  of  course,  will  depend  on  what  we  want  to  make 
of  our  country,  where  we  want  to  take  our  country.  Today,  when 
international  relations  are  changing  very  rapidly  and  very  radically, 
we  must  take  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  where  India  should  be  in 
the  new  scheme  of  things.  If  India  is  to  take  her  due  place  in  the 
world,  then  we  need  to  work  very  aggressively  at  home  to  develop  in 
those  areas  and  fields  which  are  essential  in  the  new  scheme  of 
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things.  This  is  where  the  role  of  our  scientists,  our  technologists 
becomes  very  much  more  important  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  in 
the  current  shift  in  global  relationships,  we  are  not  able  to  ensure  for 
India  her  rightful  place,  we  may  perhaps  miss  a  good  opportunity. 
We  may  not  get  an  opportunity  for  decades  to  come  to  con'ect  this 
situation.  So,  we  should  not  miss  this  opportunity.  It  will  require 
tightening  up  a  lot  of  the  looseness  that  has  come  into  our  system, 
tightening  our  belts,  reducing  wasteful  expenditure,  whether  it  is  in 
Government  or  whether  it  is  elsewhere,  and  focussing  all  our 
energies  on  the  main  task  of  removing  poverty,  of  getting  India 
where  it  should  be,  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  leadership  of  world 
civilisation.  That  is  where  we  were  in  the  past  and  that  is  where  we 
should  be  today.  But,  again,  this  will  need  many  scientific 
breakthroughs;  it  will  require  us  to  be  at  the  frontiers  of  science  in 
many  new  fields;  and  it  will  require  a  lot  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
everybody  to  give  you  the  support  that  you  need  to  take  us  to  those 
frontline  areas. 

In  the  past  you  have  done  well,  our  scientists  have  done  well. 
There  were  some  presentations  just  outside  this  hall.  I  took  a  few 
minutes  to  go  through  them,  and  it  is  commendable  that  we  have 
achieved  what  we  have.  But  the  challenge  that  I  am  putting  to  you  is 
well  beyond  that.  We  have  to  rise  to  that  challenge.  I  know  that  our 
scientists,  our  technologists  and  our  institutions  have  it  in  them  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  It  is  for  us  to  give  them  all  the  support  that  is 
needed  for  this  exercise. 

Let  me,  in  the  end,  congratulate  all  the  prize-winners  on  the 
work  that  they  have  done.  We  really  look  at  these  awards  as  an 
incentive  to  rise  to  much  greater  heights,  to  do  much  more  work  in 
your  specific  areas,  and  to  help  us  build  a  new  India. 


A  Major  Milestone 

India’s  first  indigenous  Remote-Sensing  Satellite  IRSIA 
has  today  been  successfully  launched — from  Baikanaur  Cosmodrome 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  spacecraft  is  functioning  normally.  It  is 
revolving  around  the  earth  in  a  polar  orbit  once  every  103.2  minutes. 

After  separation  from  the  VOSTOK  launcher,  the  automatic 


Statement  in  Parliament  on  the  launching  of  the  Indian  Remote-Sensing  Satellite  IRSIA,  in  March  1988 
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deployment  of  the  satellite’s  solar  panels  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  They  are  maintaining  the  temperature  within  the 
stipulated  limits. 

The  satellite  is  being  controlled  from  the  main  Spacecraft  Control 
Centre  at  Bangalore.  ISRO  ground  stations  at  Lucknow  and 
Mauritius  are  also  being  used  in  this  mission.  In  addition,  at  the 
initial  stages  of  the  mission,  ground  stations  of  foreign  space 
agencies  located  in  Kenya,  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  are  assisting  in  monitoring  the  progress  of  the 
satellite. 

All  systems  and  sub-systems  of  the  Indian  Remote-Sensing 
Satellite  have  been  designed  and  fabricated  indigenously.  IRSIA 
weighs  975  kg.  and  carries  two  sets  of  state-of-the-art  cameras.  One 
camera  will  provide  imageries  with  a  resolution  of  72  metres  over  a 
longitudinal  strip  of  148  km.  as  the  spacecraft  sweeps  over  India. 
The  second  camera  will  provide  imageries  with  a  resolution  of  36 
metres  over  the  same  area.  The  spacecraft  orbit  will  be  continuously 
adjusted  to  ensure  that  all  imageries  are  taken  every  day,  around 
10.25  a.m. 

The  successful  launching  of  IRSIA  is  a  major  milestone  in  our 
remote- sensing  programme.  India  now  becomes  the  fifth  nation  in  the 
world — after  USA,  USSR,  France  and  Japan — to  have  accomplished 
the  remote-sensing  of  the  earth’s  resources  from  Space. 

I  am  sure  the  House  would  wish  to  join  me  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  team  of  scientists,  engineers  and 
supporting  staff  of  the  Department  of  Space  whose  dedicated  efforts 
over  the  last  five  years  have  brought  this  great  success  to  the  nation. 

Technological  Achievement 

and  Self-reliance 


1  AM  VERY  glad  to  inform  the  House  of  an  important 
technological  achievement  of  Indian  scientists  and  technologists.  It  is 
a  notable  milestone  in  our  programme  to  achieve  self-reliance  in 
areas  of  high  technology  and  of  considerable  significance  to  our 
defence  preparedness. 


Statement  in  Parliament  on  the  successful  test  firing  of  the  Surface-lo-Surface  Missile  ’Prilhvi’,  25 
February  1988 
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The  first  ever  test  firing  of  ‘Prithvi’,  India’s  tactical 
surface-to-surface  missile,  took  place  at  11.23  in  the  forenoon  today. 
The  House  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  successful,  meeting  all 
the  specifications.  With  this  successful  test  firing  India  joins  the 
select  group  of  four  nations  which  have  developed  this  class  of 
surface-to-surface  missiles.  This  missile  is  based  totally  on 
indigenous  design  and  development  efforts  of  the  Defence  Reserach 
and  Development  Organisation.  I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  no 
foreign  knowhow  or  collaboration  is  involved. 

Trithvi’  has  a  range  capability  of  250  km.  with  different  types  of 
large  payload  war-heads  which  will  inflict  heavy  damage  on 
adversary  targets.  Compared  to  other  missiles  of  this  class,  it  has  the 
best  warhead-to-weight  ratio.  Very  advanced  inertial  navigation  and 
guidance  systems  incorporating  on-board  computers,  operating  with 
realtime  software,  are  used  in  the  system.  After  a  number  of 
necessary  test  launches,  we  plan  to  induct  ‘Prithvi’  in  numbers  into 
our  Defence  Forces. 

On  behalf  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  place  on  record  our 
congratulations  and  warm  greetings  to  all  the  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians  and  workers  of  the  Defence  Research  and  Development 
Organisation  who  have  worked  tirelessly  and  with  dedication  over 
the  years  in  designing  and  developing  ‘Prithvi’.  The  nation  is  justly 
proud  of  them. 


Co-operation  for  Telecom  Development 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Delhi.  We  are 
honoured  that  you  chose  our  Capital  for  this  Conference.  To  our 
neighbours  from  the  Asia  Pacific  Region,  I  give  a  very  special 
welcome. 

Effective  communication  performs  two  important  tasks.  It  brings 
people  together.  It  is  vital  for  optimising  the  management  of 
administrative  institutions  and  growth  and  development 
programmes.  For  optimum  management,  we  need  rapid  collection, 
collation  and  transmission  of  information. 

Efficient  telecommunications  are  a  powerful  tool  in 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Telecommunications  Development  Conference, 
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nation-building.  They  are  a  tool  in  fostering  the  spread  of  new  ideas, 
in  dramatically  altering  the  concepts  of  time  and  distance.  They  are 
vital  to  the  transforitiation  of  traditional  societies  into  modern 
societies.  They  are  indispensable  for  involving  and  getting  the 
people  to  participate  in  national  policies  and  programmes.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  given  such  high  priority  to  telecom  in 
our  development  programmes. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  where  we  were  and  what  we  have 
achieved.  It  has  already  been  told  to  you.  But  let  me  just  say  that  in 
these  years,  and  especially  in  these  last  few  years,  India  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  just  about  every  area  of  telecommunication. 
In  developing  telecommunications,  we  have  kept  the  watchword  of 
self-reliance,  not  self-sufficiency  but  self-reliance.  Self-reliance  does 
not  mean  autarchy,  but  rather  seeking  co-operation  from  others 
while  avoiding  dependence  by  emphasising  our  own  technology  and 
indigenous  manufacture.  We  have,  therefore,  stressed  Research  and 
Development  and  product  development. 

Our  focus  naturally  is  on  certain  aspects  which  are  unique  to 
us — the  climate  for  example,  the  environmental  conditions  in  which 
the  units  will  be  used,  our  economic  capabilities,  our  special 
consumer  requirements  and  our  network  needs.  These  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  a  developed  country.  They  are  quite  different 
if  you  look  at  rural  areas  in  India  and  urban  areas.  And  it  is  with 
these  points  in  mind  that  we  have  looked  at  the  development  of 
telecom.  It  is  with  a  consciousness  of  our  conditions  that  we  look  at 
technology  from  developed  countries.  We  keep  in  mind  the 
differences  in  conditions. 

We  have  progressed  from  manual  to  fully  digital  exchanges,  from 
openwire  to  coaxial  microwave.  We  have  brought  in  satellites  and 
optical  fibres.  The  reach  of  our  telecom  is  now  spreading  beyond  the 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  conglomerates  to  more  remote 
locations,  to  the  islands  which  are  spread  out  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea,  scattered  populations  in  the  desert  areas  and 
isolated  districts  in  the  hills  and  the  mountains. 

Our  public  sector  units  are  manufacturing  a  complete  range  of 
telecommunication  equipment.  Industrial  units  around  the  country 
are  manufacturing  subscriber  terminals,  PABXs,  and  many  other 
components.  Our  technology  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
rural  exchanges,  digital  switching,  transmission  equipment,  radio 
systems,  and  optical  fibres. 

The  measure  of  our  achievements  is  also  perhaps  a  reminder  of 
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how  much  further  we  have  to  go.  Some  5,40,000  villages  are  still 
without  direct  access  to  a  telephone  network.  The  waiting  list  is  well 
over  a  million.  The  telephones  cover  only  one-tenth  of  the  people  in 
rural  areas — and  three-quarters  of  our  population  live  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  efficiency  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Ironically,  it  is 
quicker  and  easier  to  get  a  call  to  Sydney  or  Tokyo  than  it  is 
sometimes  to  just  get  across  to  Delhi  or  Bombay.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  to  a  village  or  a  remote  location. 

We  have  geared  our  objectives  to  our  needs.  Our  overall  target  is 
to  put  the  entire  population  of  800  million  to  within  five  minutes , 
walking  distance  of  the  telecom.  It  is  a  very  ambitious  target  and  a 
number  of  unique  steps  would  have  to  be  taken,  taking  our 
environment  and  these  needs  into  consideration.  First,  we  would  like 
one  public-paid-phone  in  each  of  5,70,000  villages;  a  million 
paid-phones  in  towns  and  cities — one  at  each  major  street  corner.  A 
six-fold  increase  in  the  telephone  connections  from  the 
three-and-a-half  million  that  we  have  now  will  take  the  number  to 
approximately  19  million  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  would  like  a 
national  package  switch  data  network.  We  would  like  greater  access 
to  remote  areas  through  satellites.  We  needed  to  put  all  this  together 
and  we  have  done  that  in  a  Telecom  Mission — an  integrated  national 
network,  which  will  give  increased  accessibility  to  all  and  special 
attention  to  the  more  remote  and  rural  areas.  We  shall  forge  the 
missing  links  in  our  communication  system.  Our  national  network 
will  reach  out  to  those  who  feel  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of  our 
society.  It  will  provide  a  telecom  infrastructure  for  economic  and 
social  development.  This  requires  a  self-confident  domestic  effort 
which  will  stretch  indigenous  capabilities  to  their  limits.  But  it  also 
means  that  we  must  not  shrink  away  from  international  co-operation 
where  that  is  required.  The  tasks  are  so  large. 

Our  telecommunications  development  over  the  last  forty  years  has 
benefited  from  assistance  from  several  friendly  countries,  from  the 
ITU,  from  the  UN  Development  Programme  and  the  World  Bank.  Our 
capacities  have  increased.  The  need  for  support  and  encouragement  in 
these  areas  has  also  increased  as  it  has  in  other  sophisticated  areas. 
Conversely,  the  building  of  our  capability  increases  our  ability  to  share 
our  experience,  our  expertise  and  our  equipment  with  others  who  are 
less  fortunate.  Within  the  Asia  Pacific  Region,  some  countries  are 
much  more  developed  than  us,  many  are  like  us,  developing.  We 
seek  to  co-operate  with  the  developed  where  that  adds  new 
dimensions  to  our  efforts  and  we  offer  to  co-operate  with  fellow 
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developing  nations  who  might  find  something  useful  in  what  we 
have  learnt.  Co-operation  amongst  the  developing  is  far  below  its 
potential.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  know  so  little  about  each  other. 
There  is  some  interaction  and  an  exchange  of  views  at  high  political 
levels  and  at  the  higher  bureaucratic  levels,  but  at  the  professional 
and  technical  levels,  there  are  vast  gaps  of  knowledge.  Our  experts 
know  so  little  about  each  other  that  they  look  first  well  beyond  when 
they  have  problems  or  when  they  are  looking  for  solutions.  We  must 
encourage  exchanges  at  professional  levels  between  our  countries. 
That  is  how  real  co-operation  within  the  region  will  grow.  We  must 
make  a  habit  of  co-operation  and  we  must  nurture  it.  In  our  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  we  have  discovered,  through  the  South 
Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  telecom  programme, 
that  once  we  put  our  minds  to  it,  there  do  indeed  exist  many  areas  for 
mutually  enriching  co-operation.  Our  technologies  and  equipment 
are  designed  and  developed  for  our  own  needs,  just  as  designing  and 
engineering  in  developed  countries  are  done  for  their  needs  which 
are  significantly  different  from  ours. 

Good  telecom  is  vital  but  it  is  very  capital-intensive.  Hence  we 
find  that  developing  countries  creep  along  and  are  not  able  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  they  would  perhaps  like  to.  We  must  make  the  quantum 
jump,  ignoring  the  intermediate  technologies  and  going  into  the 
technologies  which  will  be  appropriate  for  the  time  when  we  really 
come  on  line  with  the  developed  countries.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Mr. 
Sathe  was  talking  about,  when  he  spoke  about  pole-vaulting. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  technologies  that  we  use  are 
cost-effective,  that  they  are  reliable,  and  that  they  are  maintainable 
under  our  conditions.  Recent  developments  in  technology  have  made 
this  possible.  Our  need  is  to  be  alive  to  these  opportunities.  Our 
endeavour  is  to  harness  them  for  our  requirements.  Our  hope  is  to  get 
organisations  such  as  yours  to  elaborate  a  system  of  international 
co-operation  which  will  give  the  developing  a  just  and  equitable 
access  to  the  latest  technologies.  We  look  for  opportunities  for 
developing  countries  to  make  their  own  contribution  to  the 
development  of  modern  technology. 

The  Arusha  Declaration  provides  a  setting  for  your  consideration 
of  world  telecom  development  and  the  report  of  the  independent 
commission  with  the  delightfully  provocative  title  of  the  Missing 
Link  sets  out  a  series  of  exciting  new  prospects.  Based  on  these 
documents,  your  deliberations  will  be  of  high  importance  in  telecom 
development  within  our  respective  countries  and  the  promotion  of 
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telecommunication  co-operation  amongst  ourselves. 

Our  commitment  to  co-operating  in  telecom  goes  back  120  years 
from  the  time  when  India  joined  the  ITU  in  1968.  Many  changes  in 
the  world  have  taken  place  since  then.  But  the  need  for  telecom 
co-operation  has  only  been  strengthened. 

I  hope  that  this  Conference  will  lead  to  much  greater  and  more 
just  access  for  the  development  in  our  region  of  new  technologies 
and  front-line  technologies  in  these  areas. 

We  hope  that  it  will  bring  about  a  much-needed  increase  in 
co-operation  between  the  developed  and  the  developing.  It  has  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today. 


Technological  Development  and 
Elimination  of  Poverty 


i  WOULD  FIRST  like  to  congratulate  all  the  scientists  and 
technologists  on  whose  initiative  we  have  brought  together  this 
National  Academy.  This  Academy  must  emerge  as  a  true  centre  of 
excellence  and  as  a  reservoir  of  outstanding  talent  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  country. 

The  poverty  gap  is  essentially  a  technology  gap.  What  separates 
the  developed  from  the  developing  is  the  level  of  technology  that  is 
used  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  everyday  lives  of  our  people.  Within 
a  country,  what  defines  and  distinguishes  the  better-off  from  the 
worse-off  is,  again,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  technology  that  they 
use  in  their  daily  lives. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  India  was  at  the  vanguard  of 
world  technological  development  in  various  fields  and  had  held  this 
position  virtually  without  interruption  from  about  the  6th  century 
B.C.,  perhaps  even  in  the  pre-Aryan  period,  India  was  on  par  with 
Sumeria  and  Egypt. 

Therefore,  it  is  no  longer  a  historical  perspective  in  which  we  see 
our  backwardness  or  our  poverty.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  aberration  in  our 
history  and  our  heritage.  Our  natural  place  must  be  at  the  forefront  of 
development  and  technology  as  also  of  thinking.  It  is  to  that 
forefront  that  this  National  Academy  must  target  to  take  us  in  the 
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least  time  possible,  not  just  as  an  individual  responsibility  but  as  a 
national  task. 

We  have  seen  during  the  last  forty  years  of  Independence  that  the 
principles  and  policies  that  had  been  enunciated  and  implemented  by 
Gandhiji,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indiraji,  were  very  much  in  the  right 
direction  and  had  strengthened  and  built  our  foundations.  We  have 
succeeded  in  developing  our  human  resources  and  in  developing  a 
basic  trained  manpower  and  our  mental  resources  in  the  country. 

One  casualty  of  our  education  system  has  been  scientific  teaching. 
Although  we  have  reached  peaks  and  pinnacles  in  a  number  of  areas, 
the  average  is  not  something  that  we  are  too  proud  of.  Very  few 
schools  have  laboratories  or  really  properly  qualified  teaching  staff. 
Universities  are  sub-standard.  Even  professional  laboratories  and 
institutions  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Despite  these  handicaps  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  building  the  third  largest  reservoir  of  trained 
manpower  it  is  because  of  the  innate  scientific  and  technological 
aptitudes  of  our  people.  Therefore,  with  some  improvement  in  our 
human  resource  development,  we  can  forge  ahead  to  the  vanguard  of 
technological  advancement. 

To  eliminate  poverty,  we  must  improve  the  technology  input  at 
the  lower  levels  of  our  society.  A  good  example  is  the  Green 
Revolution  where  very  high  technology  was  made  available  at  the 
farmer’s  level,  some  of  it  directly  in  terms  of  seeds,  some  of  it  in  a 
way  which  the  farmer  doesn’t  see,  perhaps  a  nuclear  power  plant 
generating  energy  for  his  pumps.  But,  ultimately,  it  is  the  quality  of 
input  that  we  get  at  the  lowest  levels  which  will  help  us  to  remove 
poverty. 

We  have  developed  a  number  of  technology  missions  to  carry  out 
just  this  task,  to  direct  the  highest  technology  and  scientific 
development  towards  removing  poverty,  and  the  war  on  poverty.  By 
pulling  together  all  that  is  required  in  technology  and  managerial 
power  and  strength,  by  putting  together  the  best  in  scientific 
developments  and  breakthrough  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
In  India  today,  the  prime  need  is  a  higher  and  more  sophisticated 
technology  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  sections  of  our  society. 
There  can  be  no  poverty  alleviation  without  technological 
upgradation. 

The  Academy  must  keep  in  mind  the  basic  aim  of  poverty 
elimination  as  a  fundamental  objective  and  forum  of  all  indigenous 
engineering  efforts.  In  the  last  forty  years,  Indian  engineering  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  absorb  and  assimilate  imported 
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technology.  Good  and  imaginative  adaptation,  of  technology  has 
taken  place  to  make  it  more  useful  in  our  conditions. 

But,  all  is  not  so  well.  Generally,  we  have  not  been  generating  our 
own  technology  to  meet  our  requirements,  or  developing  imported 
technology  indigenously  to  eliminate  further  imports  and  keeping  up 
with  developments  in  the  world.  Also,  there  have  been  very  few  real 
contributions  from  India  at  the  frontiers  of  science. 

The  first  step  as  a  developing  nation  must  be  to  buy  and 
assimilate  the  technology.  From  there  we  must  move  on  to 
developing  that  technology  so  that  we  can  use  it  better  for  ourselves. 
We  have  gone  through  both  these  phases.  The  next  phase  must  be  to 
break-through  to  the  frontiers  and  show  the  world  that  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  catching  up  and  achieving  what  others  have  achieved, 
but  India  can  and  will  break  out  to  the  frontiers  up  ahead  of  the 
others. 

The  major  task  of  the  Academy  is  to  chalk  out  the  future  course 
for  Indian  engineering,  using  inter-disciplinary  advantages  and  the 
vast  and  diverse  experience  that  your  fellows  have  in  India  and 
abroad.  The  country  expects  you  to  demonstrate  that  India  can  be 
innovative,  that  India  can  show  imagination  and  we  can  orient 
science  and  technology  to  the  three  basic  directions — of  indigenous 
development  of  imported  technologies,  of  indigenous  generation  of 
new  technologies  and  of  moving  to  the  frontiers  to  put  Indian  science 
and  technology  at  the  front  rank  in  the  world.  Your  efforts  are 
needed  in  Industry  to  bring  about  self-reliance  which  till  now  has 
been  achieved  at  a  very  high  cost.  Self-reliance  must  be  more 
efficient.  It  must  produce  high  rates  of  growth  and  a  wide  range  of 
manufactures.  We  have  to  break  avvay  from  the  high-cost 
low  productivity  and  poor  quality  that  we  have  got  stuck  in.  In  the 
next  phase,  we  have  to  achieve  in  many  areas  where  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  through.  There  are  some  areas  where  we  are  now 
almost  touching  the  frontiers — in  many  areas  of  defence  electronics, 
we  are  at  the  frontiers  in  the  drug  industry,  in  catalysts.  Our 
remote-sensing  satellite  and  the  "Prithvi"*,  all  bring  us  right  up  to 
the  frontline.  But  except  for  the  drugs  and  the  catalysts,  we  are  just 
that  scratch  behind  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  break  out  of  now. 

It  has  taken  us  forty  years  to  catch  up  to  these  frontier  areas.  This 
is  the  time  that  we  must  show  the  world  that  we  can  break  through 
and  give  the  lead  in  a  number  of  areas.  After  two  centuries  of 
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Stagnation  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  acquiring  technological  and 
scientific  self-reliance.  We  have  acquired  the  ability  to  achieve  but 
we  are  still  to  fully  achieve.  The  Academy’s  duty  will  be  to  bridge 
that  gap,  between  the  potential  that  has  been  created,  between  what 
is  achievable  and  what  India  must  achieve. 

My  good  wishes  to  the  Academy. 


Bio-technology:  Harbinger  of  a  New 

Green  Revolution 


L  AL  BAHADUR  SHASTRIJI  was  a  close  lieutenant  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  He  was  a  freedom  fighter.  As  Prime  Minister  in  his  short  and 
tumultuous  period,  he  faced  many  challenges  But  the  two  big 
challenges  that  he  faced  were  those  of  aggression  and  the  agricultural 
crisis.  It  was  from  these  two  problems  that  he  faced  that  he  coined 
the  phrase  Hai  Jawan  Jai  Kisan’.  Today,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  Centre  for 
Bio-technology  and  Plant  Protection.  In  a  sense,  this  Centre  stands 
for  the  victory  of  the  Kisan. 

I  do  have  a  comment  though,  on  limiting  the  role  of  the  Centre  by 
adding  the  word  ‘Plant  Protection’.  I  feel  that  cannot  be  limited  to 
plant  protection;  there  are  many  fields  that  are  already  available  and 
perhaps  will  become  available  when  our  knowledge  and  our  research 
in  bio-technology  leads  us  down  the  road.  So,  I  would  request  you  to 
reconsider  the  two  words  ‘Plant  Protection’  and  not  limit  the  scope 
of  this  Centre  that  we  are  starting  today, 

Indian  agriculture  can  be  divided  into  two  phases;  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,  during  which  period  it  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  absolutely  stagnant  and  stationary,  no  meaningful 
development  took  place  at  all;  and  Indian  agriculture  in  the  second 
half  of  this  century  where  we  have  seen  a  stagnant,  dormant 
agriculture  blossom  into  one  of  the  major  Green  Revolution  areas  of 
the  world.  We  have  seen  during  these  past  two  years  of  drought  that 
our  agriculture  has  gained  the  resilience  to  face  up  to  tremendous 
challenges.  What  has  made  this  happen?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  first  half  century  and  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
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century?  The  difference  is  basically  scientific  knowledge,  scientific 
input  and  equally  important,  their  application  at  the  field  level  which 
means  it  is  the  team  work  between  our  scientists,  our  extension 
workers  and  our  farmers  that  has  led  to  this.  But  the  beginnings,  the 
roots  of  this  growth  are  very  definitely  in  the  science  and  technology 
that  has  been  applied  to  the  farm  sector,  to  the  agricultural  sector. 
With  science  and  technology,  in  a  very  short  period,  we  have 
transformed  India,  formerly  a  country  of  famines  and  shortages,  into 
a  country  that  is  strong,  resilient,  self-sufficient.  It  is  a  success  story 
for  the  whole  world  to  see. 

We  have  had  a  major  breakthrough  in  wheat  and  paddy  but  this  is 
only  the  beginning,  it  must  be  only  the  beginning  and  it  is  only  a 
base  of  what  lies  ahead.  We  have  to  look  not  only  at  foodgrains  but 
right  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  agricultural  production.  We  have 
to  look  for  a  quantum  jump  in  our  output,  in  our  productivity,  just 
like  we  have  done  in  wheat  and  paddy.  We  have  to  look  at  pulses 
and  oilseeds,  at  tubers,  at  fruits,  vegetables,  perhaps  even  at  flowers. 
We  have  to  not  only  look  at  how  to  apply  better  technology  to 
improve  these  areas,  but  we  have  to  look  at  the  geographic  areas  and 
see  where  we  have  succeeded,  where  we  have  found  less  success. 
We  have  to  see  why  we  succeeded,  and  we  have  to  find  out  why  we 
have  failed  in  other  areas.  The  Green  Revolution  must  be  taken  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  other  regions  of  the  country.  We  must  also 
look  at  the  basic  needs  of  agriculture— fertilizers,  pesticides,  water — 
sometimes  we  have  too  little  and  then  suddenly  we  have  too  much. 
So,  our  agriculture  must  be  made  strong  and  resilient  and  able  to  face 
these  challenges. 

The  developments  at  the  lARI  and  our  other  institutions  do  the 
nation  proud  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  scientists  and 
administrators  who  have  been  involved  in  these  developments  not 
just  today  but  going  back  to  the  founding  fathers,  to  the  foundations 
of  these  institutions.  You  have  made  a  breakthrough  by  converting 
DNA  technology  into  usable  technology.  This  must  now  be  taken  to 
the  fields.  Toxin-producing  genes  which  kill  insects  have  been 
transferred  into  crop  plants.  Genes  for  resistance  to  herbicides  have 
become  a  reality,  thus  saving  nutrients  which  are  depleted  by  weeds. 
Coat  protein  genes  have  given  crops  protection  against  viral 
infections.  Thus,  bio-technology  is  the  harbinger  of  the  new  Green 
Revolution  in  the  agricultural  sector  now. 

Indian  science  must  always  strive  to  be  at  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  That  was  our  traditional  place  before  we  got  colonised 
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and  all  our  expertise  got  killed.  We  must  get  back  to  that  peak,  to 
that  high  position.  Our  science  must  be  innovative  and  not  imitative. 
It  is  not  adequate  just  to  replicate  what  others  have  done;  we  must 
effect  breakthroughs  so  that  others  replicate  what  we  have  done. 

Scientific  activity  is  a  creative  activity  and  like  all  creative 
activities,  it  needs  the  right  atmosphere,  a  congenial  atmosphere,  for 
that  creativity  to  take  place.  We  must  help  develop  just  such  an 
atmosphere  in  our  institutions  to  allow  the  spirit  of  creativity  to 
flourish.  If  we  are  to  get  top-class  work  from  our  top-class  scientists, 
then  we  must  see  that  all  the  red-tape  is  removed,  all  the  inputs  that 
are  required  are  readily  available  and  that  advanced  centres  of 
research  and  development  on  science  are  allowed  to  flourish  in  every 
sphere  of  activity  and  in  every  part  of  our  country.  But  at  the  same 
time,  scientists  must,  not  get  locked  up  in  ivory-towers  doing  their 
research  just  for  the  sake  of  science,  for  the  sake  of  research, 
especially  in  fields  such  as  agricultural  research.  That  research  must 
relate  very  actively  to  the  reality  of  life  of  the  average  person  in  our 
country,  the  life  of  the  poorest,  to  those  areas  which  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  nation.  The  linkages  between  science  and  its 
applications  between  science  in  one  particular  field  and  science  in 
other  fields  and  even  the  linkage  between  science  and  humanities  is 
very  important  if  science  is  to  fulfil  the  role  expected  of  it. 

Over  the  years  the  lARI  (Pusa  Institute)  and  all  its  related 
institutions  have  fulfilled  this  role  to  a  very  great  degree.  They  have 
earned  themselves  a  formidable  reputation  not  only  in  India,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Now,  there  are  new  frontiers  of 
bio-technology  and  we  look  to  the  lARI  once  again  to  give  the  same 
type  of  leadership  in  these  new  fields.  Once  again,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  all  those  who  have  been  involved  in  this,  in  building 
these  institutions,  in  developing  and  in  pushing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  further  forward. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  also  like  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning. 
With  bio-technology  and  biological  sciences,  we  are  playing  not 
only  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  but  we  are  also  playing  at  the 
roots  of  life  itself.  And  there  are  tremendous  dangers  if  things  go 
awry,  if  things  go  wrong.  So,  tremendous  care  is  necessary  to  see 
that  a  very  strict  discipline  is  maintained  at  all  times  to  see  that 
nothing  goes  wrong  and  1  look  forward  to  the  Institute  giving 
leadership  in  this  area  as  well. 

In  a  country  like  India,  the  demands  from  the  agricultural  sector 
are  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  demands  increase  with  the  increase 
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of  population,  but  the  demands  also  increase  because  the  quality  of 
life  has  gone  up  and  logically  the  demand  on  agriculture  has  also 
gone  up.  We  have  matched  most  of  these  demands  with  the  peaks  in 
our  production,  but  we  must  remember  that  every  peak  in  our 
production  is  only  the  base  camp  for  the  next  summit  that  we  must 
strive  towards.  We  have  seen  that  in  1986-87,  when  the  country  went 
through  severe  drought  and  we  were  able  to  impose  strict  discipline, 
take  up  all  the  slack  in  the  system,  we  found  that  our  agricultural 
production  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  had  been  prophesied.  So,  there 
is  much  more  strength  in  our  agriculture  than  is  visible  in  just  the 
production  as  we  see  it  today.  We  have  started  taking  up  this  slack; 
we  have  divided  the  country  into  a  number  of  agro-economic  zones 
so  that  miore  specific  action  can  be  taken  in  each  zone  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  quantifying  and  qualifying  what  will  be  required 
for  each  area,  not  just  in  terms  of  the  type  of  crops  but  also  ail  the 
other  inputs  that  are  required— the  timing,  the  quantity  and  all  the 
infrastructure  that  is  required  to  see  that  they  arrive  on  time,  they  are 
used  on  time,  and  they  are  used  to  the  maximum  benefit. 

In  1988,  we  had  targeted  a  hundred-and-sixty-six  million  tonnes 
of  grain  output.  We  have  already  increased  that  target  to  a 
hundred-and-seventy  and  I  have  been  assured,  more  or  less  assured, 
by  the  agricultural  department,  that  they  are  going  to  go  well  above  a 
hundred-and-seventy  and  I  look  forward  to  this  massive  jump  in 
output  that  we  are  envisaging  this  year.  But,  let  me  remind  them  that 
if  they  go  up  by  that  much  this  year,  that  will  increase  our  aspirations 
that  much  more  for  next  year  and  we  won’t  let  them  slacken  between 
now  and  the  next  year  or  towards  the  end  of  the  century;  by  that  time 
we  have  to  be  targeting  at  close  to  250  million  tonnes,  which  will 
require  our  looking  at  new  areas — the  dry-lands,  the  hills,  eastern 
India;  it  will  require  our  looking  at  coarse  cereals,  at  pulses,  at 
oil-seeds.  This  is  what  the  poorer  people  need  and  that  is  why  we 
give  so  much  importance  to  the  technology  mission  for  oilseeds  and 
the  national  project  for  pulses. 

We  must  also  perhaps  start  looking  at  agriculture  slightly 
differently.  When  we  look  at  industry,  we  find  it  very  easy  to  look 
for  tremendous  incentives,  all  sorts  of  incentives,  but  somehow, 
agriculture  is  seen  as  a  step-child  when  the  Finance  Ministry  looks  at 
things.  This  has  to  be  changed.  We  have  started  doing  this,  but  a  lot 
more  needs  to  be  done.  If  we  are  to  break  new  ground  in  agriculture, 
these  old  attitudes  must  change.  We  have  started  doing  it  and  we 
hope  in  the  coming  years  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  major 
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breakthrough  in  this.  The  new  grounds  that  we  want  to  cover  are 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  perishable  items  that  have  to  be  discarded 
and  thrown  away  because  they  cannot  be  consumed  in  time.  They 
will  not  only  give  a  more  balanced  diet  to  our  people  but  a  much 
increased  income  to  our  farmers.  But  to  do  this,  we  need  to  review 
many  things.  We  need  to  look  at  processing,  packaging,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  whole  chain  that  links  the  farms  and  farmers  with  the 
processing  centres,  with  the  markets. 

Perhaps,  most  important,  we  also  have  to  look  at  exports  and  see 
what  can  be  done  to  make  Indian  agriculture  more  competitive 
around  the  globe  and  that  of  course  means  that  we  must  also  look  at 
marketing,  because  marketing  is  a  very  important  part  of  any  modern 
nation’s  economy  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  be  up  in  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  compete. 

We  look  to  the  processing  industry,  the  food-processing  and 
agricultural  processing  industry,  as  bringing  in  a  second  Green  Revolution 
to  India  and  just  as  the  first  Green  Revolution  has  completely  changed 
those  areas  that  it  has  affected,  we  expect  that  this  second  Green 
Revolution  will  completely  change  all  aspects  of  mral  India  and  the  lives 
of  our  faiTuers,  more  specially  in  giving  jobs  and  employment  and 
development  to  the  areas  more  distant  from  the  urban  centres. 

In  the  end,  I  would  once  more  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  India’s  agriculture,  to  scientists,  the  extension  workers, 
the  farmers,  most  of  all  today  I  would  like  to  congraailate  the  scientists 
who  have  made  this  change  possible  in  our  agriculture,  and  I  would  like  to 
remind  them  that  your  successes  have  only  increased  our  hopes  and  we 
look  towards  you  with  much  greater  aspirations  and  optimism  in  the  years 
to  come.  This  Institution  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastriji,  one  of 
our  great  leaders.  Let  me  wish  you  all  the  very  best  for  this  Institution. 


Sharing  Experiences  in  Space 

I  AM  SORRY  that  urgent  work  prevents  me  from  being  with  you 
personally  today.  My  absence  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  we  extend  to  you.  We  are  honoured  by  the 
presence  here  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  space  scientists  and 
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technologists. 

The  39th  Congress  of  the  International  Astronautical  Federation  is 
being  held  at  Bangalore.  This  is  the  capital  of  aerospace  activities  in 
India.  Your  Congress  coincides  with  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Indian  space  programme.  This  international  event  also  coincides 
with  the  birth  centenaries  of  two  of  our  greatest  scientists,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner  C.V.  Raman  and  the  mathematical  genius  Srinivasa 
Ramanujan,  as  also  that  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  prime  architect  of 
modern  India.  The  theme  you  have  chosen — "Space  and 
Humanity" — reflects  the  deep  belief  of  these  statesmen  and  savants 
in  the  development  of  human  society  through  science  and 
technology. 

From  time  immemorial,  men  and  women  have  looked  up  to  the 
skies  in  curiosity  and  wonder,  with  fear  and  fascination.  Who  of  us 
has  not  been  touched  by  the  romance  of  space  exploration?  Who  has 
not  dreamt  of  a  journey  to  the  stars?  However,  the  exploration  of 
space  is  not  only  the  province  of  scientific  fiction  writers  but  deeply 
associated  with  the  future  welfare  of  humanity. 

India’s  scientific  tradition  in  the  field  of  astronomy  dates  back  to 
ancient  times.  It  reached  its  apogee  in  the  fifth  century  with  the  great 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  Aryabhatta.  In  spite  of  such  a  rich 
scientific  heritage,  colonisation  virtually  halted  India’s  progress  in 
utilising  the  capabilities  of  modern  science  and  technology.  The 
credit  for  revitalising  the  scientific  tradition  after  India  attained  its 
Independence,  goes  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  said: 

"Science  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty, 
insanitation  and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  and  deadening  customs  and 
tradition,  of  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  of  a  rich  country 
inhabited  by  starving  people." 

Nehru  saw  science  not  just  as  a  tool  for  economic  development 
but  also  as  a  means  for  the  emancipation  of  humankind.  To  him,  the 
scientific  temper  was  the  true  religion  which  had  to  percolate  to  the 
people.  Only  thus,  he  believed,  could  the  qualitative  transformation 
of  society  be  achieved. 

India  has  been  following  the  path  set  out  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  science. 
Important  strides  have  also  been  made  in  the  space  programme.  Our 
space  programme  is  closely  linked  with  the  development  needs. 
Space  technology,  when  put  to  use  in  various  areas  of  development, 
touches  virtually  every  facet  of  human  life — communication, 
meteorology,  agriculture,  education,  industrial  growth,  resource 
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management,  environment,  disaster  mitigation,  health  and 
entertainments  More  important  still,  the  benefits  flowing  from  space 
technology  become  available  to  both  urban  and  remote  rural  areas,  as 
well  as  to  developed  and  developing  regions.  Space  technology 
provides  instantaneous  access  to  programmes,  shrinking  both  time 
and  distance,  helping  transcend  narrow  walls.  Space  science  and 
technology  have  the  potential  of  providing  a  new  perspective  of  our 
own  planet — that  of  a  single  global  village.  The  concept  of  the 
oneness  of  humankind  has  been  an  integral  part  of  our  ancient 
heritage.  Our  great  epic  the  Mahabharata  says: 

’This  is  mine,  that  is  another’s:  Such  reckonings  are  for  the 
narrow-minded.  For  the  noble-hearted,  the  whole  world  is  one 
family.” 

The  Indian  space  programme  made  a  modest  beginning 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  the  establishment  of  a  sounding  rocket 
station  at  Thumba,  on  our  south-west  coast.  The  programme  soon 
became  a  key  instrument  for  our  achieving  self-reliance.  The  focus 
was  on  developing  this  powerful  technology  to  provide  practical 
benefits  to  the  nation  in  the  areas  of  communication,  education, 
meteorology,  and  the  management  of  our  natural  resources.  During 
the  last  two  decades  we  have  launched  eleven  application  satellites, 
eight  of  which  were  built  in  the  country.  We  have  also  built  a  modest 
satellite  launch  capability.  Today,  the  unique  multipurpose 
operational  INSAT  satellites  have  revolutionised  communications, 
enabling  people  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country  to 
participate  in  the  mainstream  of  the  life  of-  the  nation. 
Remote-sensing  applications  are  providing  vital  inputs  for  the 
management  of  our  agricultural,  mineral,  environmental,  forest, 
water  and  soil  resources.  There  has  been  an  innovative  use  of  space 
technology  for  emergency  communication,  rural  telegraphy,  local 
specific  disaster  warning,  and  search  and  rescue.  Efforts  are  under 
way  to  use  space  technology  for  the  optimal  management  of 
integrated  soil-water-biomass  resources.  This  will  enable  us  to 
effectively  tackle  the  massive  problems  of  recurrent  drought  and 
flood  disasters,  which  bring  untold  misery  to  millions. 

To  most  people,  space  is  still  synonymous  with  inter-planetary 
probes,  the  exploration  of  the  planets,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enduring 
dream  of  discovering  infinity.  There  was  world-wide  excitement 
when  the  first  man  landed  on  the  Moon  and  the  first  pictures  from 
Venus  and  Mars  were  received.  Studies  on  the  Sun  and  stellar  system 
have  made  fundamental  contributions  to  basic  advances  in 
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cosmology  and  astronomy.  Projects  like  the  Comet  Hailey  and 
Phobos  missions,  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  scientific  evolution 
and  hence  of  concern  to  all  humankind,  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  as  international  co-operative  efforts. 

International  co-operation  in  science  and  technology,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  space,  can  go  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  a  better 
standard  of  life  for  ail  humankind.  Many  important  activities  such  as 
the  monitoring  of  the  environment,  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
ocean-atmospheric  dynamics  are  global  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  number  of  problems  such  as  domestic  communications, 
education,  rural  development,  and  resource  management  require  the 
application  of  space  technology  based  on  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  each  developing  country  and  their  economic,  cultural, 
social  and  technical  background.  At  the  UNISPACE  82  Conference 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  Outer  Space,  Indira  Gandhi's  message  said: 

”It  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  such  spectacular  advances,  which  in  some 
ways  have  brought  the  world  together^  have  also  contributed  to 
reducing  the  glaring  disparities  which  divide  people,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  The  promise  of  gains  from 
advanced  technologies  elude  the  majority  of  peoples  whose 
aspirations  for  a  better  and  richer  life  remain  unfulfilled." 

We  believe  that  much  greater  concerted  international  effort  is 
required  to  enable  developing  countries  to  have  full  access  to  the 
benefits  of  space  technology.  On  our  part,  having  derived 
considerable  benefits  from  international  co-operation,  we  have 
regarded  it  as  our  moral  obligation  to  initiate  a  new  programme  on  a 
"Sharing  of  experiences  in  Space"  called  SHARES,  Under  this 
programme  we  have  already  trained  a  number  of  scientists  from 
developing  countries  in  areas  of  relevance  to  them.  We  reiterate  our 
firm  and  unequivocal  commitment  to  international  co-operation  in 
the  peaceful  exploration  and  utilisation  of  outer  space,  for  the 
development  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 

IT  as  recognised’ by  the  United  Nations,  Space  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  "Common  heritage  of  all  mankind",  its  pristine  tranquillity  must 
not  be  jeopardised  by  extending  our  quarrels  on  earth  into  space. 
Recent  attempts  to  extend  the  introduction  of  destructive  weapons 
into  space  are  ominous  developments  of  great  concern  to  humanity. 
Every  step  taken  with  a  view  to  creating  impenetrable  defences  has 
only  escalated  the  arms  race  and  brought  humankind  that  much 
closer  to  its  end..  More  than  ever  today,  human  survival  depends 
upon  concerted  action  and  immediate  negotiations  to  usher  in  a 
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world  free  of  nuclear  weapons  and  rooted  in  non-violence.  With  this 
in  view  an  Action  Plan  was  submitted  by  India  to  the  Third  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  of  the  United  Nation’s  General  Assembly. 
The  Action  Plan  calls  upon  the  international  community  to  negotiate 
a  binding  commitment,  a  commitment  that  is  total  and  without 
reservation,  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  Action  Plan 
seeks  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  in  stages,  by  the  year 
2010  at  the  latest.  We  believe  that  if  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world  act  together  and  with  sagacity  it  is  possible  for  the  human  race 
to  survive  the  second  millennium  and  also  ensure  peace,  security  and 
survival  into  the  third  millennium  and  beyond. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  community  of  scientists  belonging  to 
the  lAF  which  is  truly  an  international  organisation  representing  all 
shades  of  political,  economic,  cultural  and  ideological  systems.  I 
would  hope  your  discussions  here  will  not  be  restricted  to 
technological  developments  alone  but  also  cover  the  larger 
dimension  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
humankind.  You  work  in  an  area  often  referred  to  as  the  "Heavens". 
The  Heavens  must  remain  serene,  tranquil  and  peaceful.  While 
expanding  the  frontiers  of  science  and  technology,  you  must  also 
provide  a  new  vision  of  humanity.  Your  work  must  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  South  and  the  North,  the 
developing  and  the  developed,  the  deprived  and  the  affluent. 


With  the  recipients  of  the  National  Youth  Awards  1986-87,  New  Delhi, 

January  1988 


With  the  recipients  of  the  National  Bravery  Awards  for  Children  1987, 

New  Delhi,  January  1988 


With  Mother  Teresa,  New  Delhi,  February  1988 


Talking  to  wounded  jawan  of  the  IPKFin  a  military  hospital,  Secunderabad, 

February  1988 


i 


At  the  “Great  Freedom  Run-40”,  New  Delhi,  February  1988 


Releasing  a  commemorative  stamp  on  PL  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  New  Delhi, 

March  1 988 


Participating  in  the  commemoration  of  the  historic  'Dandi  March\ 

Gujarat,  March  1988 


With  freedom  fighters y  Sabarmati  Ashram,  Gujarat,  March  1988 


Presiding  over  the  40th  Meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council, 

New  Delhi,  March  1988 


On  an  aerial  survey  of  the  avalanche-hit  areas  of  Zanokar  Valley,  Ladakh, 

J&K,  March  1988 


Addressing  a  public  meeting,  Agartala,  April  1988 


UJI.I 


Addressing  the  valedictory  session  of  the  Workshop  on  District  Collectors! 
Magistrates  on  "Responsive  Administration" ,  Imphal,  April  1988 


lASHTlim 
SANKAIA 
^  JAYANTI 
ISA¥i 


Inaugurating  the  Rashtriya  Sankara  Jayanti  Mahotsava,  New  Delhi, 

April  1988 


Laying  the  foundation  stone  for  the  Gosikhurd  ‘‘Indira  Sagar  Irrigation 

Project”,  Nagpur,  April  1988 


Lighting  a  lamp  to  inaugurate  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the 
Maharashtra  Legislative  Assembly,  Bombay,  September  1988 


At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  late  Shri  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon, 

New  Delhi,  October  1 988 


At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi, 

Bhubaneshwar,  October  1988 


cCUTIVES  ^ 

January  14-15  1988 


Speaking  at  the  4th  Conference  of  Chief  Executives  of  public  sector  enterprises, 

New  Delhi,  January  1988 


With  Shram  awardees  for  the  year  1987,  New  Delhi,  January  1988 


Inaugurating  the  National  Convention  on  Industry  and  Trade, 

New  Delhi,  May  1988 


Inaugurating  the  Platinum  Jubilee  Session  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress, 

Pune,  January  1988 
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Breaking  the  Barriers 


1  RETURN  ONCE  again  on  my  annual  visit  to  Santiniketan. 
Santiniketan  is  mixed  with  the  roots  of  our  freedom  struggle.  The 
renaissance  in  India  was  ushered  in  here  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  in 
poetry,  music,  song  and  dance,  sculpture  and  painting.  It  was  this 
cradle  from  which  he  awoke  to  a  heaven  of  freedom.  In  this  fortieth 
year  of  our  Independence,  we  bow  in  reverence  to  a  great  seer  who 
was  a  friend  and  a  guide  to  our  soldiers  of  freedom,  a  great  poet  who 
stirred  the  soul  of  India,  the  great  Gurudev  who  showed  India  the 
way  to  a  world  without  fear,  where  the  head  is  held  high.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  we  celebrated  the  125th  anniversary  of  a  great 
contemporary  of  Gurudev,  Swami  Vivekananda,  and  I  would  like  to 
recall  today  how  Gurudev  paid  a  tribute  to  Swamiji.  He  said: 
‘Vivekananda  has  said  that  there  is  a  power  of  Brahman  in  every 
human  being,  also  that  it  is  through  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed 
that  Narayana  seeks  and  awakens  our  service.’  What  a  grand 
message!  And  because  the  message  of  Vivekananda  is  a  call  of 
awakening  to  the  totality  of  our  manhood,  it  has  set  so  many  of  our 
youth  on  diverse  paths  to  freedom  through  work,  renunciation  and 
sacrifice. 

Visva-Bharati  was  started  as  a  great  experiment  in  education  to 
bring  about  a  fusion  of  knowledge  with  values  of  wisdom  with  the 
flowering  of  the  human  personality,  of  tradition  with  innovation,  of 
science  with  culture,  of  nationalism  with  internationalism.  The 
inspiration  for  this  synthesis  came  from  Gurudev  himself  who,  as  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  also  took  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  book  on 
astronomy.  Our  new  education  policy  derives  much  from  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  Gurudev. 

Our  fundamental  aim  is  to  replace  quantum  increases  in  education 
by  parallel  improvements  in  quality.  We  must  not  consider  more 
education  as  a  replacement  or  substitute  for  good  or  better  education. 
Our  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  difference  between  being 
educated  and  being  literate.  We  have  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
people  in  the  country  who  are  not  literate  but  highly  educated  in  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  word  and,  conversely,  we  have  lakhs  of  people 
who  are  literate  and  educated  in  today’s  meaning  of  the  word  but  not 
really  educated  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  word.  Therefore,  we  must 

••  f 
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look  at  the  system  and  see  that  it  does  not  confine  us  to  learning  by 
rote;  it  does  not  kill  the  human  spirit  in  the  new  generation. 

The  human  spirit  thrives  on  enquiry  and  exploration,  on  challenge 
and  response,  on  the  cut  and  thrust  of  debate,  on  finding  new 
directions — perhaps,  even  in  false  starts.  What  needs  to  be  kindled  is 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  youngster,  to  open  it  like  a  flower  to 
the  sunlight  of  education  and  wisdom.  Perhaps  considerable  time  is 
needed  to  bring  this  about  generally  in  our  schools.  A  lot  of  effort 
will  be  required  to  raise  all  our  schools  and  educational  institutes  to 
such  high  levels.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  let  talent  go 
waste,  unspotted  and  unnurtured — all  the  talent  that  is  hidden  in 
hundreds  of  humble  huts  scattered  across  the  country  in  our  villages 
and  in  our  rural  areas.  We  must  ensure  that  there  is  an  opening  for 
merit  and  talent  wherever  they  are  hidden  today.  To  do  this,  we  have 
started  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas.  In  many  ways  Gurudev’s 
Santiniketan  was  a  precursor  to  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas.  The 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas  will  be  opened  to  talent  of  all  irrespective  of 
the  parents’  financial  or  social  background,  for  the  best  education 
will  be  available  to  these  youngsters  to  cultivate  all  the  best  in  their 
talents. 

I  see  two  major  challenges  lying  ahead  of  us.  First,  we  must 
recognise  that  an  increasingly  sophisticated  technology  is  going  to  be 
overtaking  us  in  our  daily  lives.  Already  we  have  seen 
micro-processors  and  high  technology  items  coming  into  aspects  of 
our  everyday  life.  Very  soon  this  invasion,  or  revolution  in 
technology,  will  be  a  part  of  each  of  our  lives,  whether  it  comes  in 
the  handling  of  information,  or  it  comes  in  the  handling  of  even 
simple  devices  that  we  use  in  our  daily  lives.  As  this  invasion  takes 
place,  a  totally  new  culture  will  be  required  to  cope  with  it.  To  use  it 
and  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  keep  it  functioning,  our 
technicians,  mechanics  and  engineers  of  today  will  need  a  new 
education  to  be  able  to  cope  with  these  developments.  Our  task  is  to 
build  a  scientific  temper,  to  impart  the  technical  and  scientific  skill 
needed  to  cope  with  such  developments.  Second,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important  is  how  as  human  beings  we  cope  with  technology. 
Are  we  going  to  be  in  charge,  are  we  going  to  be  in  control  or  are 
science  and  technology  going  to  be  controlling  us  and  driving  us 
along  a  particular  path? 

Prof.  Yashpal  has  just  spoken  about  relationships  and  about 
destroying  the  barriers  that  we  have  built.  The  narrow  walls  that 
Gurudev  spoke  about  are  not  limited  just  to  nations  and  religions  and 
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regions  and  languages,  but  today  those  same  narrow  walls  are  being 
built  between  disciplines.  Different  disciplines  are  sought  to  be 
separated  and  as  he  has  pointed  out,  new  ideas  and  innovations, 
breakthroughs,  come  about  when  these  barriers  are  broken.  In  a 
similar  way,  we  must  break  the  barriers  between  science  and 
technology  and  the  human  being,  the  humanity  and  the  values  that 
we  hold  dear.  It  is  only  then  that  we  will  remain  in  control  and  we 
will  be  able  to  guide  science  and  technology  to  the  service  of  man. 
We  have  seen  how  during  these  past  decades  there  has  been  a  rush  to 
technology  and  scientific  research  which  is  leading  us  into 
destroying  ourselves.  We  have  had  a  major  breakthrough  in  nuclear 
disarmament  but  still  the  pressure  for  developing  new  weapons,  for 
improving  all  the  weapons  is  so  great  that  it  sucks  us  in  that 
direction.  It  is  only  by  developing  the  human  being,  by  developing 
the  right  human  values  that  we  will  be  able  to  cut  back  from  these 
directions  and  we  will  be  able  to  control  and  direct  science  and 
technology  to  work  for  humanity,  for  the  betterment  and  the 
development  of  humanity  and  not  let  it  carry  us  in  a  direction  which 
we  do  not  really  want  to  go  in.  For  this,  it  is  essential  that  we 
develop  a  scientific  temper  in  our  society  and  marry  that  scientific 
temper  with  a  system  of  values,  which  will  help  us  channel  the 
scientific  endeavour  into  constructive  and  peaceful  areas.  There  is  no 
gap  between  these  two  cultures,  the  sciences  and  the  humanities 
must  go  together.  For  this  we  must  ensure  that  science  and 
technology  are  not  guided  by  materialistic  values  that  are  growing  so 
rampant  in  our  society  today.  We  must  see  that  the  value  system  is 
much  more  positive  and  deeper. 

We  have  to  see  that  the  driving  force  in  our  generation  is  not  one 
of  greed  and  material  advancement,  or  one  which  only  makes  us 
work  under  pressure  or  threat  of  losing  a  job,  or  losing  one’s 
position.  It  must  be  based  on  much  more  positive  concepts.  One 
cannot  attain  fulfilment  in  one’s  life  if  one  is  driven  by  negative 
forces.  And  materialism  is  a  negative  force.  The  more  you  get,  the 
more  you  will  want,  the  less  fulfilment  you  will  find.  We  have  to 
find  a  much  more  positive  way  of  dealing  with  the  challenge.  The 
challenge  must  be  to  leave  the  world  a  little  bit  better  than  we  found 
it.  To  make  our  contribution  for  the  uplift  and  development  of 
society  in  the  broadest  terms,  perhaps  not  even  limited  to  human 
society  and  encompassing  the  whole  world  and  the  environment  as 
one,  we  must  see  ourselves  as  part  of  that  and  we  must  develop  a 
commitment  to  do  something  to  improve  the  world  for  others  and  we 
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must  do  it  in  a  manner  that  gives  us  satisfaction  and  fulfilment.  This 
is  the  tradition  of  India.  This  has  been  the  strength  of  India  and  it  is 
only  if  we  preserve  these  value  systems  that  India  will  remain  India 
and  the  thoughts,  the  philosophies  that  have  sprouted  out  from  India 
throughout  its  history,  will  continue  to  enrich  the  world.  The 
direction  that  India  has  given  to  the  world,  to  thought  is  unique. 
Today  the  thinking  in  our  country  is  under  very  severe  pressure  of  a 
very  materialistic  soceity,  specially  when  it  comes  to  the  type  of 
media  that  we  are  confronted  with.  The  challenge,  and  -especially  the 
challenge  here  in  Santiniketan,  is  to  retain  those  old  values,  so  aptly 
put  before  us  by  Gurudev.  It  is  only  by  preserving  these  values  in 
such  institutions  of  education  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  truly 
educated  and  rounded  personalities.  Our  prospects  as  a  nation,  are 
greatly  jeopardised  if  we  turn  universities  into  degree  factories.  We 
must  make  schooling  available  to  all  but  there  must  be  selectivity  in 
sending  people  to  universities.  We  must  introduce  a  system  of 
non-formai  education  in  the  vocational  stream  for  those  who  do  not 
have  an  academic  bent. 

The  new  education  policy  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  education 
of  girls.  Even  today  in  the  20th  century  and  forty  years  after 
Independence,  girls  and  women  are  discriminated  against.  They  still 
are  not  able  to  get  the  strength  in  our  society  that  they  must.  Society 
is  the  weaker  and  poorer  for  that,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  this  breakthrough,  and  the  effort  must  start 
with  education.  The  education  of  girls,  unfortunately,  although  we 
have  done  a  lot,  is  not  taking  off  as  it  should.  Enrolments  have 
increased,  but  the  drop-out  rates  have  also  increased.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  girls  in  schools,  even  more  to  get  them  into 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  malaise  is  very  deep-rooted  in 
our  society  and  we  must  mobilise  society  to  fight  and  remove  this 
malaise.  The  task  cannot  be  only  of  the  Government  but  must  be  one 
of  ail  society,  and  especially  of  institutions  like  the  one  you  have 
here  in  Santiniketan.  You  have  to  see  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
help  strengthen  women  and  girls  so  that  they  can  stand  up  on  their 
own  and  face  the  challenges  of  society  and  participate  fully  in  the 
building  of  our  nation.  Today,  I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  a  lot 
of  time  with  you,  the  students  of  Santiniketan.  I  have  met  you  on 
earlier  occasions.  I  will  be  walking  through  the  hostels  talking  to  the 
girls  and  the  boys  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  educated  in 
this  institution.  On  my  earlier  visits,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
informality  in  Santiniketan,  by  the  spontaneous  confidence  and  by 
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your  easy  laughter.  And  this  gives  me  great  confidence  in  the  future 
of  our  country.  It  is  the  young  women  and  men,  imbued  with  basic 
values,  who  will  ensure  the  glory  and  the  continuity  of  our 
5,000-year-old  civilisation.  It  is  our  responsibility  today  to  see  that 
these  basic  values  are  translated  into  fundamental  principles  of 
nationhood.  We  must  also  emphasise  that  these  values  continue 
throughout  one’s  life.  We  must  continue  to  think  creatively  to  be 
aware  of  the  changing  circumstances  and  incipient  challenges.  It  is 
through  such  consciousness  that  we  can  take  on  new  tasks. 

India  has  attained  the  pinnacles  of  glory  through  its  contributions 
to  the  world  of  ideas.  We  can  best  live  up  to  this  grand  tradition  of 
our  forefathers  by  contributing  to  the  moral  and  intellecutal 
regeneration  of  humanity. 

My  congratulations  to  all  those  who  are  graduating  today,  and  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  scholars  and  persons  of  eminence  who 
have  accepted  the  Desikottams.  In  honouring  them  they  honour 
Visva-Bharati. 

I  thank  you  and  I  wish  you  all  the  best  for  1988. 


National  Literacy  Mission 


We  IN  INDIA,  have  never  confused  education  and  literacy.  In  the 
same  way,  we  have  never  confused  intelligence  and  wisdom  either. 
Today,  most  of  the  people  in  India  are  illiterate.  But  the  impact 
which  our  five-thousand-year-old  civilisation  has  left  on  their  hearts 
and  minds  has  evolved  into  a  tradition  of  deep  contemplation  in  their 
thinking;  our  people  have  a  deep  understanding  and  real  knowledge 
about  the  comprehensive  goals  of  life.  When  we  are  embarking  on 
this  National  Literacy  Movement  or  Mission,  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  trying  to  bring  light  to  some  dark  corners  because  this  light  is 
the  legacy  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
five-thousand-year-old  civilisation.  We  cannot  enrich  it  any  more. 

It  is  our  humble  endeavour  to  impart  practical  skill  to  our  people. 
And  this  is  the  reality;  we  should  not  try  to  do  anything  more.  We 
should  impart  such  practical  skills  to  our  people  as  can  help  them  in 
their  day-to-day  life,  as  will  assist  them  and  enable  them  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Writing  and  reading  is  a  practical  skill.  Life  becomes 
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difficult  without  this  skill.  People  take  advantage  of  illiterates.  In 
society,  these  persons  are  suppressed  and  hurdles  and  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way  of  their  advancement.  We  have  come  to  know  after 
research  that  as  soon  as  people,  especially  the  women  folk,  have 
learned  reading  and  writing,  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  comes 
downway,  the  longevity  of  life  increases  and  the  incidence  of 
diseases  decreases. 

When  we  look  at  the  women  folk,  we  find  that  even  after  40  years 
of  Independence  atrocities  are  being  committed  on  them.  Even  today 
they  are  not  being  given  the  opportunity  to  forge  ahead  and  stand  on 
their  own  feet  in  the  manner  they  should.  When  we  look  for  the 
reason,  we  find  that  it  lies  in  one  area,  and  that  is  writing  and 
reading.  If  we  make  women  literate,  they  will  be  self-reliant  and 
establish  their  own  strength.  Hence  less  atrocities  will  be  committed 
on  them,  their  position  in  society  will  be  elevated  and  they  will 
occupy  their  rightful  place. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  have 
lagged  behind  because  they  too  have  high  rates  of  illiteracy.  By 
launching  this  Mission  today,  our  special  attention  will  be  focussed 
on  women.  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  those  segments  of 
society  who  lag  behind,  so  that  they  can  be  helped  to  forge  ahead  in 
finding  their  own  legitimate  place  in  India  and  become  active 
participants  in  building  the  nation. 

When  women  start  getting  education  and  are  taught  how  to  read 
and  write,  then  we  hope  that  they  will  send  their  girls  to  school  and 
make  them  complete  their  education  without  allowing  them  to  drop 
out  in  the  middle.  The  beginning  has  to  be  made  simultaneously  at 
home  and  school.  Once  a  mother  withdraws  her  daughter  from 
school  and  keeps  her  at  home,  the  chain  is  broken  and  it  becomes 
difficult  to  resume  studies  again. 

As  Shri  Pitroda  has  just  now  pointed  out,  the  problem  which  we 
are  facing  today  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  Neither  is  the  problem 
simple  nor  do  we  have  all  the  solutions.  As  soon  as  we  start  making 
some  headway,  we  will  try  to  solve  the  problem.  We  will  find  out 
some  new  ways  and  means.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  if  we  want  to 
tackle  such  a  serious  and  difficult  problem,  not  only  the  Government 
but  all  concerned  will  also  join  hands  in  solving  this  problem.  For 
making  this  campaign  a  success,  all  the  people  must  work  unitedly, 
irrespective  of  the  section  to  which  they  belong,  in  whichever  part  of 
the  country  they  live  and  whatever  language  they  speak.  All  will 
have  to  contribute  their  mite;  only  then  can  this  Mission  gather 
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momentum.  If  we  do  not  take  firm  steps  today  and  push  forward 
steadfastly,  the  problem  will  slip  out  of  our  hands.  Even  today,  the 
number  of  illiterates  is  far  too  high  in  India.  By  the  next  century  their 
number  will  be  about  50  crore.  If  we  do  not  start  taking  corrective 
measures  right  now  and  if  this  Mission  is  not  successful,  by  the 
coming  century,  Indians  will  constitute  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population  of  illiterates. 

After  Independence,  we  started  undertaking  various  programmes 
of  adult  education.  We  tried  to  do  this  through  the  mass  media, 
through  extension  workers  and  through  the  20-Point  Programme. 

None  the  less,  we  could  not  achieve  the  desired  success.  In  1951, 
six  crore  people  were  illiterate.  Today,  their  number  is  24  crore.  On 
the  one  hand,  even  if  we  take  into  account  our  population 
tremendous  strides  have  been  made  and  whatever  work  had  been 
undertaken  has  proved  effecitve.  But,  if  we  see  the  other  side  of  the 
picture — the  future  and  the  challenges — whatever  has  been  done 
thus  far,  seems  ineffective.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  can  put 
forward  so  many  reasons  and  lame  excuses  as  to  why  this  has  not 
been  done.  But  we  need  not  go  into  all  these  details  today.  We  have 
now  to  see  how  we  can  augment  this  programme,  how  we  can 
remove  those  weaknesses  which  came  in  the  way  and  how  we  can 
march  forward  speedily.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  put  together  all 
the  agencies  and  disciplines  concerned  for  executing  this 
programme,  this  movement. 

During  the  past  years,  different  agencies  have  not  been 
co-ordinating  this  work  in  the  desired  manner.  It  is  our  hope  that 
through  this  Mission,  co-ordination  will  be  complete  and  will 
become  effective.  So  far,  our  programme  has  lacked  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  issues.  Everybody  has  been  pulling  in 
different  directions  and  every  department  has  been  working  in 
isolation.  We  hope  that  all  of  them  will  now  come  under  one 
umbrella  to  work  together. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  done  enough  of  R&D  (Research  and 
Development)  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things. 
Eurthermore,  we  have  not  earmarked  adequate  resources  and  money 
for  this  programme.  It  is  our  hope  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  in 
this  regard. 

Many  developing  countries  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  field  of 
literacy.  Even  our  neighbouring  countires,  like  Sri  Lanka  and 
Maldives,  are  far  ahead  of  us.  Now,  we  have  to  think  seriously  as  to 
how  we  can  have  an  edge  over  them  again.  Our  aim  should  be  that 
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we  not  only  have  an  edge  over  them  bet  should  also  lead  the  world 
in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  formulate  a  time-bound  programme  to 
spread  literacy  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  For  this, 
many  things  will  have  to  be  done.  That  is  why  we  have  included  all 
of  them  in  this  Mission.  By  virtue  of  this  Mission,  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  promote  a  new  strength,  a  new  dedication  so  that  our 
progress  is  accelerated. 

By  bringing  this  literacy  programme  into  a  Mission,  we  will  bring 
numerous  agencies  into  this  programme.  It  is  not  a  programme  of 
any  one  Ministry;  it  has  to  be  the  programme  of  all  the  Ministries,  of 
the  whole  nation.  This  programme  must  look  for  co-operation  and 
collaboration  from  the  major  public  sector  undertakings,  from  the 
many  bodies  that  are  involved  with  the  technologies  in  education. 

We  have  in  the  past  not  paid  adequate  attention  to  upgrading 
technologies  not  just  on  the  hardware  side  but  also  on  the  software 
side.  The  tradition  has  been  to  have  one  Ministry  which  looks  after 
science  and  technology  and  that  way  we  very  effectively  isolated  it 
from  all  the  other  Ministries  which  carry  on  functioning  in  their 
routine  manner  with  no  upgradation  in  technology  or  in  the  methods 
of  their  functioning.  The  net  result  is  that  all  the  other  Ministries 
remain  in  their  slow  time-bound  processes  of  development  while  one 
Ministry  from  outside  tries  to  push  very  hard  to  upgrade  methods  in 
all  the  others.  And,  of  course,  whenever  somebody  tries  to  do  that 
from  outside  a  Ministry,  we  know  how  effectively  the  Ministries 
function  to  prevent  any  effective  action  taking  place. 

So  we  need  to  look  at  technology  not  just  as  something  fancy 
which  somebody  else  is  doing  but  as  a  tool  that  we  can  use  to  deliver 
better  results  in  our  own  departments,  to  see  how  we  can  be  more 
efficient  in  using  the  resources  that  we  have  in  delivering  the 
programmes  that  we  make  to  the  people. 

We  would  like  to  involve  the  specialised  teaching  institutions  in 
this  programme,  we  would  like  to  see  that  youth  organisations  are 
involved  fully,  voluntary  agencies  are  involved  to  the  maximum. 
This  is  a  society's  Mission.  It  involves  everybody  concerned  in  it  in 
a  joint  effort  and  it  must  have  all  the  people’s  participation.  I  think  I 
should  be  clear  about  it  because  so  far  everything  has  been  very 
solidly  in  Hindi.  The  Mission  is  going  to  be  in  different  languages,  in 
the  local  languages,  in  the  local  dialects,  so  that  it  relates  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people.  And  this  again  raises  new  challenges 
because  it  is  always  much  simpler  to  deal  in  one  or  two  or  even 
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fourteen  languages,  but  when  you  start  going  into  the  dialects,  into 
the  tribal  dialects,  then  the  problem  really  magnifies.  But  unless  we 
do  so,  this  programme  will  not  be  effective  for  the  people  on  whom 
we  are  targeting.  And  we  hope  that  this  aspect  of  the  programme  gets 
proper  attention. 

The  participation  of  the  people  will  be  secured  by  having  high 
levels  of  local  participation,  by  the  involvement  of  universities,  of 
teachers,  of  students,  of  business  undertakings,  of  trade  unions,  of 
the  armed  forces  and  of  many  others.  We  would  like  them  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  their  education  with  those  in  need  of  literacy. 

Our  aim  is  to  impart  literacy  to  approximately  eight  crore  by 
1995 — three  crore  in  the  next  two  years  and  five  crore  during  the 
Eighth  Plan  period.  These  eight  crore,  to  be  self-reliant  in  literacy 
and  numeracy,  will  require  many  new  skills;  skills  that  will  improve 
their  economic  status.  And  they  will  be  motivated  for  the 
conservation  of  the  environment;  the  programme  will  be  looking  for 
the  emancipation  of  women  and  the  observance  of  small  family 
norms  and  the  other  points  that  were  just  told  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  here  that  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  only 
literacy  it  can  be  a  very  dangerous  thing.  If  literacy  is  going  to  mean 
the  loss  of  our  traditional  values,  of  our  heritage,  of  our  culture, 
which  is  what  it  is  tending  to  mean  in  many  sections  of  our  society,  it 
will  be  more  damaging  than  it  will  be  beneficial.  We  must  see  that 
this  programme  links  our  heritage,  our  time-old  traditions  and  our 
culture  with  literacy.  It  should  not  be  a  programme  that  divorces  us 
from  our  roots.  It  should  link  us  more  strongly  with  our  roots  and  our 
heritage.  And  this  I  feel  must  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  programme. 

Another  aspect  of  the  programme  is  the  attitude  that  it  should 
inculcate  amongst  the  teachers.  Too  often  teachers  in  India  feel  that 
they  know  all  and  the  student  knows  nothing.  In  a  situation  like 
India,  where  literacy  cannot  be  equated  with  knowledge  or  wisdom, 
or  even  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  important 
that  the  teachers  function  with  humility  and  have  an  open  mind  to 
learn  from  those  whom  they  teach.  And  I  would  like  to  end  with  a 
quotation  from  Rabindranath  Tagore: 

”A  teacher  can  never  truly  teach  unless  he  is  still  learning  himself; 
a  lamp  can  never  light  another  unless  it  continues  to  burn  its  own 
flame." 


Spiritual  and  Meterial  Development- 

The  Right  Balance 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning  and 
Spend  a  little  time  with  Guruji  in  your  temple. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  that  we  face  in 
India  today,  perhaps  not  just  in  India  but  all  over  the  world,  is  how 
we  give  priorities  to  various  things.  Today  it  is  simple  and  easy  to 
give  all  our  attention  to  economic  development,  in  other  words,  to 
material  uplift,  but,  I  feel,  there  is  tremendous  danger  in  this. 
Because  the  real  strength  of  any  civilisation,  of  any  people,  comes 
from  the  spiritual  strength  and  inner  strength  that  they  have  and  any 
devaluation  of  this  for  material  gain  or  benefits,  weakens  the  whole 
system. 

India  has  a  tremendously  rich  heritage  of  spirituality  and  not 
getting  drawn  into  a  materialistic  attitude.  This  perhaps  can  be  our 
biggest  contribution  to  today’s  world  and  the  future  generation.  Our 
civilisation  and  heritage  do  not  draw  from  any  one  religion  or  from 
any  one  saint  or  prophet.  The  strength  of  our  culture  and  our  heritage 
is  that  it  has  always  synthesised,  assimilated,  absorbed  what  has  been 
best  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has  also  not  hesitated  to  remove  what 
is  wrong  in  our  own  system.  We  have  self-confidence  for 
introspection  and  for  correction. 

We  have  not  separated  ourselves  on  the  basis  of  religion,  we  have 
tried  to  take  the  best  from  all.  You  have  the  living  example  here  in 
your  own  temples  where  anybody  from  any  religion  can  come  and 
pray  in  whatever  manner  he  may  like.  But  our  biggest  challenge 
today  in  the  country  is  to  preserve  this  inherent  spirituality  that  every 
Indian,  especially  every  Indian  woman,  has  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  about  material  development  for  the  removal  of  poverty.  The 
biggest  challenge  in  any  such  balanced  development  is  to  keep  the 
right  balance  between  material  development  and  spiritual 
development.  I  am  quite  clear  that  if  we  do  not  keep  the  right 
balance  between  spiritual  development  and  material  development, 
not  only  our  country  but  everybody  can  be  in  great  danger. 

The  most  difficult  part  is  to  see  what  is  handed  down  to  our 
coming  generations.  We  have  found  that  adequate  attention  has  not 
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been  paid  to  our  educational  system,  the  process  of  bringing  up  the 
young.  That  is  why  we  put  in  such  an  effort  in  bringing  about  the 
new  education  policy. 

A  right  value  system  must  be  built  into  our  education  system.  We 
must  be  very  clear  that  religion  and  politics  must  be  separated  and 
there  must  be  a  very  clear  definition  of  the  difference  between 
spirituality  of  the  religion  and  its  rituals  and  dogmas.  We  must  be 
clear  that  secularism  as  we  understand  it  is  not  anti-religion  or 
non-relgion,  it  is  only  the  separation  of  government  from  religion. 
Religion  has  a  great  role  to  play  in  the  development  process  of  our 
nation  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  undermine  that. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  that  we  are  facing  in  India  today  is 
to  see  how  Indian  women  can  be  made  self-reliant  and  brought  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  nation-building  process;  how  they  can  be 
made  economically  stronger;  how  they  can  be  helped  in  developing. 
The  attitudes  of  suppressing  or  keeping  women  down  are  very 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  society  and  go  back  to  many  thousands  of 
years.  You  have  taken  a  very  bold  step  to  break  out  of  them.  We  will 
try  to  take  such  bold  steps  in  many  other  activities  to  see  that  these 
old  attitudes  are  broken.  In  fact,  such  attitudes  are  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  our  society  that,  sometimes,  I  find  that  even  women  are 
fully  active  in  this  discrimination  process  against  women.  So  the 
challenge  that  is  before  us  is  truly  very  big.  We  have  to  start  right 
from  the  home  because  that  is  where  the  first  impressions  mould  and 
build  the  character  of  the  child. 

We  still  find  that  when  there  is  not  enough  food  in  our  homes,  the 
mother  gives  the  daughter  less  to  eat  and  the  son  gets  a  full  meal. 
When  children  have  to  go  to  school,  the  mother  needs  help  in  the 
home,  so  the  daughter  is  kept  at  home  and  the  opportunity  that  the 
young  girl  would  have  had  in  future  is  lost  because  she  has  been 
denied  education.  The  first  thing  that  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  break 
these  attitudes  in  our  society  is  to  give  good  attention  to  the  girls  and 
women  of  India  and  this  has  to  start  right  from  the  home  with  the 
mother  sending  girls  to  school,  continuing  their  studies  and  not 
letting  them  drop  out.  In  the  educational  institutions  we  have  to  see 
that  right  type  of  education  is  given,  that  spirituality  and  the  inner 
strength  are  not  lost  in  the  materialistic  education  that  we  sometimes 
give. 

There  are  these  and  many  more  challenges  and  we  have  put  these 
together  for  the  first  time  in  the  National  Perspective  Plan  for  women 
to  help  them  in  all  these  areas.  I  have  promised  Guruji  that  we  will 
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send  him  the  documents  and  we  will  look  forward  to  valuable  inputs 
from  you  in  perfecting  that  document  and  making  it  better  and 
stronger.  The  perspective  plan  deals  with  a  good  many  aspects  that 
relate  to  the  everyday  life  of  women  in  India,  including  economic, 
educational — in  fact  covering  all  areas.  They  are  far  too  detailed  for 
me  to  go  into  it  now  but  as  I  shall  be  sending  the  plan  to  you,  I  hope 
that  you  will  look  into  it  in  depth  and  give  us  your  valuable 
contribution. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  new  building  and  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  to  help  educate  women,  help  them  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  help  them  participate  in  the  great  process  of  building  our 
nation. 

Lastly,  I  would  once  again  like  to  say  that  the  education  process 
all  over  the  country  must  be  such  that  it  looks  at  more  than  just  what 
is  needed  for  economic  or  material  development.  Growth  cannot  be 
translated  or  measured  in  numbers  and  statistics.  The  growth  and 
development  of  a  nation  must  relate  to  the  development  of  the 
personality  of  each  of  its  people,  to  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  lives 
of  its  people,  and  that  cannot  come  about  only  by  material 
development.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  countries  bare 
material  development  would  have  a  negative  effect  and  gives  less 
fulfilment.  What  gives  us  strength,  and  what  will  give  us  more 
fulfilment  in  life  is  a  better  spiritual  mooring,  preserving  the 
traditions  and  our  cultural  heritage.  The  challenge  is  to  keep  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  in  the  right  balance  while  we  move  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 
Vanakkam. 


Youth  and  National  Development 

The  NATIONAL  YOUTH  Week  commenced  on  12  January  with 
the  celebration  of  Swami  Vivekananda’s  birthday.  Swami 
Vivekananda  attained  his  spiritual  prime  when  he  himself  was  very 
young.  His  example  is  an  inspiration  to  our  generation  and  to  your 
generation  of  Indian  youth. 

Swami  Vivekananda’s  creative  interpretation  of  our  ancient 
traditions  kindled  in  our  people  a  new  pride  in  themselves,  a  new 
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pride  in  our  heritage.  Our  youth  responded  to  his  exhortation  to  rise 
above  the  petty  confines  of  caste,  creed,  and  religion.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  said  of  Vivekananda:  "He  was  no  politician  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  and  yet  he  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  great  founders 
of  the  modern  movement  of  India.  Directly  or  indirectly  he  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  India  of  today.” 

Swami  Vivekananda  brought  in  a  new  kind  of  spirituality, 
combining  inner  spiritual  wisdom  with  the  rational  scientific  temper. 
While  the  Christian  world  was  struggling  to  reconcile  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  with  Darwin’s 
Theory  of  Evolution,  Swami  Vivekananda  demonstrated  the  inherent 
compatibility  in  our  traditions  between  spiritual  insights  and 
scientific  perceptions. 

We  are  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  civilisations  and  one  of  the 
youngest  nations.  Our  country’s  demographic  profile  has  undergone 
a  major  revolution.  Now,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  youth.  This  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  our  nation’s  destiny.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  us  to  look  very  hard  at  the  problems  of  the  youth.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  youth  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  the  nation.  Youth  must  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
which  lie  ahead.  With  this  in  view,  we  have  strengthened  the  range 
of  programmes  addressed  specially  to  the  youth. 

Perhaps,  the  foremost  is  the  New  Education  Policy.  The 
fundamental  aim  is  to  orient  the  young  mind  to  face  the  challenges 
of  the  twenty-first  century;  the  challenges  at  both  the  moral  and 
material  levels.  At  the  material  level,  it  must  include  the  acquisition 
of  aptitudes  and  skills  to  deal  with  the  new  technologies  which 
incessantly  impinge  upon  our  everyday  lives.  At  the  moral  level,  we 
must  make  youth  and  the  coming  generations  the  masters  of 
technology  and  scientific  development  so  that  humanity  doesn’t 
become  slave  to  technology  and  science  but  is  able  to  direct  it  for  the 
benefit  and  development  of  the  human  beings  of  our  world. 
Technology  is  only  a  tool.  How  it  is  used  depends  on  the  training 
given  to  the  minds  and  hands  that  are  to  use  it. 

I  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  long  list  of  programmes.  The 
Minister  for  Human  Resource  Development  has  covered  most  of 
them  in  his  speech. 

What  is  important  is  that  we  must  have  a  good  interaction 
between  youth  and  the  development  of  our  society.  If  this  interaction 
is  to  be  really  useful,  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  youth  merely  to 
participate  in  these  programmes.  They  must  also  go  out  on  their  own 
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to  seek  opportunities  for  service,  opportunities  in  our  mohallas,  in 
our  bastis,  in  our  villages,  where  you  can  help  in  changing  our 
society,  in  strengthening  our  society,  in  bringing  it  out  of  its 
old-fashionedness  in  some  places,  at  the  same  time  preserving  all 
that  is  best  in  what  we  have  inherited. 

In  a  sense,  your  task  must  be  to  take  the  initiative,  not  look  merely 
to  the  Government  or  other  organisations  to  bring  about  the  changes 
that  are  required  in  our  society.  You  must  do  what  Gandhiji  had 
called  Constructive  Work — going  amongst  the  people  with  adult 
education,  with  sanitation.  You  must  make  people  help  themselves. 
The  education  of  girls  is  particularly  important  because  that  is  one  of 
our  bigger  problems  today  and  it  is  not  a  problem  that  we  from 
Government  alone  can  easily  solve.  It  will  be  solved  quickly  and 
easily  only  if  society  is  willing  to  tackle  it. 

There  are  myriads  of  other  such  tasks  that  can  be  done  and  must 
be  done  today.  The  litmus  test  of  our  efforts  lies  not  in  the 
mobilisation  of  youth  in  large  numbers  for  social  service,  but  in  the 
motivation  of  youth  so  that  they  mobilise  themselves  and  come  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  development  process.  Initiative  is  the  key 
word  and  this  is  what  we  must  develop  amongst  all  our  people. 

We  need  to  augment  greatly  our  basic  data  and  information  about 
the  youth  in  the  country,  specially  in  the  light  of  the  growing 
importance  of  youth  in  our  population  profile.  It  is  essential  that  we 
take  up  these  tasks  with  the  utmost  urgency.  Our  data  bases  today  are 
woefully  inadequate.  To  fill  this  lacuna,  we  have  taken  in  hand 
various  research  and  documentation  projects.  This  is  a  fruitful  area 
of  study,  specially  for  youth.  You  can  contribute  both  by  looking  at 
the  problems  of  the  youth  and  by  raising  the  level  of  thinking,  from 
merely  demanding  on  a  short-term,  day-to-day  basis,  to  going  into 
problems  much  more  deeply,  studying  them  and  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  solutions  that  you  find.  We  hope  that  these 
opportunities  will  create  many  able  scholars  who  will  distinguish 
themselves  in  these  fields. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have  received  awards 
•today  in  recognition  of  the  work  that  they  have  done.  The  purpose  is 
not  only  to  recognise  their  excellence  and  their  contribution,  but 
equally  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  achieve  what  today’s 
winners  have  achieved. 

I  shall  leave  you  with  a  message  from  Swami  Vivekananda: 
"Devote  yourselves  heart  and  soul  to  one  principal  duty,  the  duty  of 
raising  the  masses  of  India,  awakening  them  and  uniting  them." 


A  Great  and  Glorious  Future 


1  CONGRATULATE  YOU  on  your  excellent  turn-out,  your 
disciplined  march  and  the  very  interesting  programme  that  you  had 
this  morning. 

The  NCC  is  one  of  our  most  important  organisations  for 
mobilising  the  youth  of  India  and  involving  them  in  the  building  of 
our  nation,  and  is  doing  so  in  a  manner  that  is  both  interesting  and 
educative  for  the  youth  and  useful  for  our  country.  The  NCC  has 
been  carrying  out  this  task  of  energising  and  building  the  youth  of 
India  from  1948  onwards.  Today,  we  must  also  look  at  how  we  can 
further  strengthen  the  NCC.  For  this  we  have  set  up  a  committee 
under  Lt.  General  Thapar  to  go  into  every  aspect  of  the  NCC,  to 
evaluate  its  functioning  and  see  how  it  can  be  made  more 
effective — not  just  for  today  but  also  for  the  challenges  that  the 
youth  of  our  country  will  face  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  been  watching  your  adventure  activities  very  closely  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  how  rapidly  and  how  well  they  have 
been  expanding,  giving  a  new  confidence  to  the  youth  and  to  the 
NCC.  Your  treks,  expeditions,  wild-life  tours,  mountaineering  feats, 
sailing  over  the  rivers  and  oceans,  crossing  the  deserts — all  this  is 
good  fun!  It  is  training  for  endurance  and  fitness.  But  it  does  much 
more  than  that.  It  brings  you  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  from  different  regions  with  different  languages,  different 
religions,  different  customs  and  traditons.  It  shows,  at  once,  the 
diversity  of  our  country  and  its  unity  and  strength  in  that  diversity.  It 
brings  you  together  for  better  team-work,  comradeship,  for  tolerance 
for  different  ideas  and  for  compassion.  And  it  is  this  training  that 
will  prepare  you  for  your  adult  life,  no  matter  what  profession  you 
choose.  It  is  this  training  that  will  mould  you  into  a  better  Indian  and, 
perhaps,  a  better  world  citizen.  There  are  tremendous  challenges 
ahead  for  the  country.  And  it  is  for  the  youth  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

India  has  always  stood  for  certain  basic  values  going  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Buddha,  Emperor  Asoka  and  more  recently  Gandhiji, 
Panditji  and  Indiraji.  There  are  three  values  which  we  have  held  very 
dear  and  for  which  we  have  fought,  whether  it  was  against  the 
British,  whether  it  is  today  to  get  a  new  system  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  values  of  Truth,  of  Non-violence  and  of  one  humanity  with 
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no  differences  amongst  us.  The  only  path,  shown  to  us  by  Gandhiji 
and  Panditji,  is  the  path  which  leads  to  the  oneness  of  humanity 
without  any  barriers  or  divisions  or  walls  that  divide  us  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  caste,  language,  region  or  any  other.  We  have  to  build  a 
system  which  does  not  look  for  confrontation,  which  does  not  rely 
on  materialism  as  a  driving  force  and  which  does  not  work  on  any 
principles  of  domination — political,  military  or  economic. 

India  has  been  working  for  such  a  system  for  the  last  forty 
years — a  system  which  is  based  on  peaceful  co-existence,  a  system 
which  will  give  us  the  maximum  economic  development  and  will 
help  us  eradicate  poverty  most  rapidly.  In  the  beginning  very  few 
countries  shared  our  views.  They  thought  that  our  leaders  Vv^ere 
visionaries.  Some  even  thought  that  they  were  being  opportunistic 
and  immoral.  But  we  persisted,  and  today  we  see  in  the  world  a 
growing  number  of  nations — two-thirds  of  the  nations — that  accept 
our  way  of  thinking.  Even  people  in  the  blocs,  in  the  big  as  well  as 
powerful  countries,  today  feel  that  the  path  that  India  had  shown, 
that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  had  shown,  is  the  right  path  and  it  is  this 
that  has  given  strength  to  India.  But  our  strength  to  fight  for  these 
ideals  and  these  values  comes  from  our  strength  within,  from  the 
values  that  we  can  develop  in  our  own  country,  in  our  people.  And 
this  is  where  the  NCC  and  you  have  a  very  major  role  to  play.  The 
values  that  you  will  develop  and  inculcate  will  be  the  values  that 
India  will  hold  dear  in  the  coming  years  and  decades.  The 
responsibility  on  the  NCC  and  my  young  friends  is  to  strengthen 
these  values. 

This  parade  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  Republic  Day 
celebrations.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  You  in  the 
NCC  give  confidence  to  the  country,  give  confidence  that  the 
country  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  that  the  country  is 
destined  for  a  great  and  glorious  future. 

My  congratulations  to  you. 


Wisdom  of  the  Past  and  Modern  Outlook 

It  was  here  at  Aruvipuram,  on  Shivaratri  day  one  hundred 
years  ago,  that  a  very  profound  and  symbolic  event  took  place.  The 
installation  of  the  idol  of  Shiva  by  Shri  Narayana  Guru  defied  the 
narrow  orthodoxy  of  that  time.  It  was  a  symbolic  gesture  which 
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Sparked  a  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  revolution  which  liberated 
millions  from  bondage,  a  revolution  that  gave  social  and  economic 
content  to  our  freedom  movement  bringing  millions  within  its  ambit, 
a  movement  that  transformed  Kerala  from  a  backwater  of  bigotry  to 
one  of  the  most  advanced  States  of  India.  The  event  was  of  special 
significance  because  it  gave  a  special  direction  which  is  very 
important  for  us  even  today,  because  today,  in  India,  tremendous 
changes  are  taking  place  and  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  look 
with  a  very  myopic  or  narrow  vision  at  how  India  should  change  and 
develop.  It  is  for  us  to  understand  how  Shri  Narayana  Guru  looked  at 
change  and  to  look  at  change  in  India  in  a  similar  light  today.  There 
are  some  in  India  today  who  look  to  a  social  and  economic 
revolution  to  bring  about  change  in  India.  And  that  is  when  we  must 
remember  Shri  Narayana  Guru — remember  that  he  said  that  a 
spiritual  renaissance  must  accompany  the  social  revolution, 
otherwise  the  social  revolution  will  be  of  no  value.  His  message  is 
profoundly  relevant  to  India  today,  and  we  want  to  build  an  India 
that  is  based  on  his  thinking  and  not  mere  material  progress. 

We  want  to  build  an  India  which  is  not  divorced  from  its  path  in  a 
dry  imported  socialist  idiom.  We  want  our  socialism  to  be 
deep-rooted  in  our  heritage,  in  our  spirituality  and  that  is  what  will 
give  us  strength.  And  it  is  only  along  the  path  that  does  not  reject 
India’s  spirituality  that  India  can  regain  its  traditional  place  amongst 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Our  civilisation  has  been  unique  in 
the  world.  There  are  others  which  are  as  old  as  ours,  there  are  others 
which  have  continuity  like  ours,  but  ours  is  perhaps  the  only 
civilisation  which  thrives  in  diversity.  This  capacity  of  our 
civilisation  to  look  at  diversity  as  a  strength  has  kept  India  strong  in 
spite  of  tremendous  difficulties  that  India  has  gone  through  during  its 
5,000  years  of  history.  This  gives  us  two  additional  and  inter-related 
characters  tics.  The  first  is  a  world-view  which  looks  at  all  humanity 
as  one  family  with  no  barrier  and  all  individuals  as  parts  of  the  same 
divinity.  Therefore,  nothing  in  creation  is  to  be  rejected  merely 
because  it  is  alien  or  foreign.  The  second,  close  to  that  world-view  is 
that  since  nothing  is  inherently  alien,  it  is  important  to  absorb  and 
assimilate,  to  synthesise  the  best  influences  from  wherever  they 
come  and  to  continuously  review  and  reflect  upon  what  you  have 
achieved  in  your  past.  It  is  through  this  all-embracing  vision  of 
humanity  as  one,  through  a  refusal  to  build  narrow  domestic  walls, 
through  a  readiness  to  interact  with  all  that  is  best  from  wherever  it 
comes,  that  we  have  built  our  civilisation,  which  uniquely  combines 
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antiquity  with  continuity  and  heterogeneity. 

Today,  when  there  are  some  who  would  take  us  away  from  our 
path  of  spirituality,  we  must  reflect  on  our  history.  Yes,  there  have 
been  periods  in  our  history  when  we  had  diverted  from  this  path,  but 
invariably  those  were  the  periods  when  India  had  not  been  at  the  top 
but  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Those  were  the  periods  of  which  we  are 
least  proud — the  periods  when  we  were  oppressed  and  enslaved,  the 
periods  when  we  reacted  to  adversity  like  a  tortoise  withdrawing 
within  its  shell,  refusing  to  accept  reality.  One  such  period  was  a 
century  or  more,  spreading  colonialism,  which  preceded  the 
Pratishtha  at  Aruvipuram.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Indian 
society  became  rigid  and  compartment-like,  full  of  gross  prejudice 
and  blatant  discrimination.  It  was  during  this  period  that  it  began 
masquerading  as  the  right  way  of  life.  Blind  orthodoxy  threatened 
the  continuity  of  our  civilisation,  and  it  is  such  blind  orthodoxy  that 
we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  today,  whether  its  roots  lie  in  religious 
fundamentalism  or  whether  its  roots  lie  in  other  ideology.  But  during 
those  darkest  days  of  our  history  our  civilisation  was  saved,  thanks 
to  a  movement  launched  by  a  series  of  enlightened  men  who  arose 
almost  together  in  different  parts  of  India.  In  the  East,  the  most 
notable  was  Swami  Vivekananda;  in  the  North,  the  torch  was  lit  by 
Swami  Dayanand  and  others;  in  the  West,  we  produced  the  most 
numerous  spiritual  votaries  of  social  change,  including  Gandhiji’s 
earliest  mentor  Shrimad  Rajchandra  and  in  the  South,  the  pride  of 
place  must  go  to  Shri  Narayana  Guru. 

Shri  Narayana  Guru  galvanised  millions  in  Kerala  to  give  up 
oppressive  social  practices  and  rituals,  to  return  to  our  traditional 
way  of  considering  humanity  as  one  family,  promoting  with  deep 
self-confidence  the  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  with  others.  The 
Pratishtha  at  Aruvipuram  in  1888  was  not  an  isolated  act  of  defiance 
but  it  expanded  into  scores  of  institutions  which  engineered  the 
modernisation  of  Kerala.  This  was  the  achievement  of  the  Pratishtha 
which  grew  as  Shri  Narayana  Guru  grew,  from  a  young  man  of  34  at 
the  Pratishtha  to  a  venerated  leader  with  immense  following.  It  was 
his  emphasis  on  education  which  brought  Kerala  dramatically  into 
the  20th  century. 

Throughout  history  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  vested  interests 
have  maintained  dominance  by  reserving  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  a  chosen  few.  Shri  Narayana  Guru  recognised  that 
barriers  of  caste  and  class  could  be  most  effectively  broken  by 
placing  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  all.  Shri 
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Narayana  Guru  made  no  distinction  between  education  for  boys  and 
education  for  girls.  His  institutions  of  learning  were  open  to  all  from 
every  religion,  every  caste  and  to  both  sexes.  In  the  new  ethos  he 
created,  Kerala  quickly  took  the  lead  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
India  in  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  the  spread  of  good  quality 
education.  Today,  a  century  after  the  Pratishtha,  his  emphasis  on 
education  is  as  important  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Education  is 
still  the  prerequisite  for  the  eradication  of  backwardness  and  that  is 
why  we  too  have  laid  so  much  emphasis  on  better  education, 
especially  for  the  poorer  and  weaker  sections.  Our  new  education 
policy  is  a  foremost  anti-poverty  programme.  For  the  first  time  after 
forty  years  of  Independence,  good  education  will  be  made  available 
to  the  poorer  children.  But  just  like  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
vested  interests  opposed  better  education  for  the  poor,  we  have  our 
own  vested  interests  today,  who  oppose  the  implementation  of  the 
new  education  policy.  Just  as  in  the  past  we  have  overcome  these 
vested  interests,  so  we  will  overcome  them  today.  We  will  give  good 
education  to  the  poorest  in  India.  So  long  as  the  vast  majority  of 
Indian  children  have  no  education,  or  poor  and  rudimentary 
education,  we  will  suffer  an  enormous  wastage  of  talent  with  little 
prospect  of  breaking  social  and  economic  barriers.  If  education  is  not 
oriented  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  people,  if  education  does  not 
give  jobs,  then  that  education  is  of  no  value  to  our  people.  If 
education  does  not  build  on  the  inherent  spirituality  of  the  Indian 
soul,  if  education  does  not  build  our  moral  values,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
the  nation.  The  new  education  policy  is  targeted  at  breaking  these 
social  and  economic  barriers.  It  is  aimed  at  building  our  inherent 
spirituality  and  it  is  aimed  at  crushing  those  who  would  keep  our 
poor  illiterate  and  uneducated.  The  new  education  policy  subscribes 
to  the  essential  perceptions  of  the  great  souls  of  India  like  Shri 
Narayana  Guru  who  advocated  contemporary  knowledge,  as  evident 
in  modern  technology,  for  the  eradication  of  poverty.  Long  before 
many  in  India  grasped  the  significance  of  technology  for  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  Shri  Narayana  Guru  established  institutions 
which  promoted  industrialisation  in  Kerala  combining  economics 
and  ethics.  He  said,  "Our  aim  is  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
people;  God  can  be  worshipped  only  by  serving  humanity." 

It  is  fascinating  today  to  recall  the  objectives  he  laid  down  for  the 
annual  Shivagiri  Pilgrimage.  He  said,  "There  is  no  point  in  wasting 
money  and  facing  difficulties  in  making  a  pilgrimage.  A  pilgrimage 
must  have  a  purpose".  And  he  set  out  an  eight-fold  purpose.  Three 
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were  ethical — cleanliness,  piety  and  organisation;  five  were 
socio-economic — education,  agriculture,  trade,  handicrafts  and 
technical  training.  He  harmonised  the  ancient  soul  with  the 
modern-mind.  While  Shri  Narayana  Guru  was  revolutionary  and 
modern-minded,  his  philosophy  was  rooted  in  the  precepts  of  our 
ancient  sages.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  of  the  principle  of  Advaita, 
expounded  by  Adi  Sankara,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we  are 
celebrating  in  1988  the  hundredth  centenary  of  the  Pratishtha  and  the 
1,200th  birth  anniversary  of  Adi  Sankara.  Shri  Narayana  Guru 
reinterpreted  and-  applied  to  his  contemporary  condition  Adi 
Sankara’s  one-thousand-year-old  teachings.  Thus,  while  promoting 
and  preserving  continuity,  he  promoted  change  and  he  avoided  the 
mummification  of  our  spirituality,  of  our  heritage,  of  our  basic 
ethical  perceptions  and  moral  values.  Even  true  principles  lose  their 
significance  if  they  are  only  ritualistically  repeated.  For  principles  to 
remain  valid,  to  be  dynamic,  they  must  be  constantly  re-applied,  to 
contemporary  concerns,  evolving  realities  and  the  new  challenges 
that  we  face.  To  content  ourselves  with  parrot-like  invocation  of  Shri 
Narayana  Guru’s  message  would  be  to  blind  ourselves  to  the 
essential  significance  of  his  message.  We  must  constantly 
re-examine,  re-evaluate  and  review,  and  in  this  light  two  great 
lessons  of  Shri  Narayana  Guru’s  life  and  his  work  are  with  us.  The 
first  is  to  keep  anchored  in  the  path  as  we  move  boldly  forward  into 
the  future.  The  second  is  to  make  the  wisdom  of  the  path  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  by  inspired  and  innovative  and 
contemporaneous  thinking.  Shri  Narayana  Guru’s  response  to 
oppression  and  conflict  in  the  name  of  religion  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  modern  Indian  secularism.  Shri  Narayana  Guru  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  evils  committed  in  the  name  of  religion  but  he 
did  not  reject  religion  for  that  reason.  He  saw  these  evil  practices  as 
weeds  in  a  garden  of  religion  to  be  pulled  out  and  thrown  away. 
Some  amongst  us  would  reject  the  garden  in  their  version  of 
secularism.  We  do  not  reject  the  garden  we  rherely  keep  it  free  of 
weeds.  European  secularism  rejects  religion  and  there  are  some 
amongst  us,  the  roots  of  whose  ideology  go  beyond  our  boundaries 
and  they  too  think  of  secularism  as  anti-religious  or  non-religious. 
Our  securalism  accepts  all  religions  but  the  State  keeps  out  by 
favouring  none,  discriminating  against  none.  Our  secularism  is  based 
on  the  spiritual  perception  of  enlightened  spiritual  leaders  like  Shri 
Narayana  Guru.  Any  secularism  that  rejects  religion  is  alien  to  India. 
It  will  destroy  India’s  spirituality,  it  will  destroy  India’s  spirit.  We  all 
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reject  such  secularism  and  we  should  give  immense  significance  and 
relevance  to  Shri  Narayana  Guru’s  message  to  the  All  Religions 
Conference  in  1924.  He  had  said  in  his  speeches  in  this  conference, 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  religions  is  the  same  and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  followers  of  different  religions  to  fight  amongst 
themselves.  Shri  Narayana  Guru  regarded  all  religions  as  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  humankind  and  he  preached  his  doctrine 
of  one  caste,  one  creed,  one  God  for  all  humankind. 

Shri  Narayana  Guru’s  revolutionary  work  brought  to  Kerala  the 
greatest  minds  of  his  time.  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore  said,  "I 
have  never  come  across  anyone  who  is  spiritually  greater  than 
Swami  Shri  Narayana  Guru."  Shri  Narayana  Guru  was  with  Gandhiji 
during  Satyagraha  and  Gandhiji  referred  to  him  as  the 
crusader-in-arms  when  as  a  lesson  in  social  justice  through 
non-violent  action,  Swami  Narayana  Guru  ordered,  "Enter  the  places 
where  entry  is  banned  and  suffer  the  consequences.  Bear  the  blows 
but  do  not  return  them,  and  if  a  defence  is  put  up,  do  not  stay  away, 
cross  it."  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  was  a  close  associate  of  Shri 
Narayana  Guru  and  for  his  contribution  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Indian  mind  he  said  that  Shri  Narayana  Guru  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  freedom-fighters  of  the  country. 

In  these  forty  years  of  freedom,  India  has  been  transformed  from 
the  stagnation  of  colonialism  to  the  dynamism  of  Independence. 
Progress  is  everywhere.  Every  day  new  evidence  of  economic 
growth,  new  facilities  and  new  opportunities  are  visible.  We  must 
push  forward  with  material  progress.  It  is  essential,  but  it  would  be  a 
tragedy,  if  in  the  pursuit  of  such  progress  we  forget  our  ancient 
moorings.  The  life  and  work  of  Shri  Narayana  Guru  established  the 
essential  harmony  between  respect  and  remembrance  of  the  past,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  search  for  new  vistas  for  the  future,  on  the 
other.  We  must  neither  be  mired  in  the  past  nor  rush  headlong  into 
the  future;  for  getting  our  links  of  five  thousand  years,  we  must 
constantly  remind  ourselves  of  the  teachings  of  great  personalities 
like  Shri  Narayana  Guru.  We  should  let  such  teachings  inspire  and 
motivate  us,  not  petty  search  for  materialist  goals,  such  as  money, 
power  or  wealth  but  the  larger  goals  of  life  and  nationhood,  and 
India’s  place  in  the  world. 

"Appol  nam  orkkanam:  Oru  Jathi  Oru  Matham  Oru  DciLvarn 
Manushyanu.  Ningalkku  ente  asamsakal.  " 


Preserving  Our  Cultural  Heritage 


I  WISH  TO  offer  my  special  best  wishes  to  Doordarshan  today  for 
this  new  tower,  for  this  new  transmitter. 

Doordarshan  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
are  many  complaints-I  myself  complain  a  lot — but  I  know  and 
people  also  know  that  Doordarshan  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  We  remember  those  discussions  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Asiad,  whether  to  have  colour  television  or  not;  and  there  was 
a  big  lobby  which  was  of  the  view  that  no  one  would  like  to 
purchase  or  watch  a  colour  television,  it  was  a  useless  thing  and 
would  be  a  waste  of  money.  And,  today,  if  you  tell  someone  to 
watch  a  black-and-white  television,  you  know  what  happens ! 

Recently,  for  example,  when  we  had  floods  and  I  was  touring  the 
countryside,  people  had  left  their  homes  and  villages  and  were 
camping  on  the  roadside  because  at  many  places  their  villages  were 
submerged  in  water.  I  arrived  to  find  that  people  hastily  spread  a 
piece  of  cloth  on  some  kind  of  a  box.  I  asked  them  what  they  had 
covered  up,  and  when  they  removed  the  covering,  we  found  a 
television  on.  When  I  asked  them  about  this,they  said  that  was  rather 
embarrassing  that  while  you  had  come  to  look  into  our  distress,  we 
were  watching  television.  The  fact  is  that  television  has  become  a 
part  of  everyday  life  of  the  people.  For  this  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you,  Doordarshan,  all  the  engineers,  technicians  and  artists  of 
Doordarshan. 

But  there  are  yet  big  challenges  before  Doordarshan.  One  is  on 
the  technical  side  itself. 

Even  now,  sometimes,  when  a  placard  or  a  caption  has  to  be 
changed,  we  find  what  appears  to  be  a  ghost  hand  on  the  screen 
removing  the  caption.  This  kind  of  a  thing  should  not  happen.  It  is  a 
question  of  technical  finish.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  look  into 
and  rectify  such  lapses.  But,  much  more  important,  I  wish  to  mention 
is  that  Doordarshan  has  a  special  role  to  play  and  as  long  as  you  do 
not  have  the  courage,  the  confidence,  the  print  media  will  influence 
Doordarshan,  influence  your  psychology.  Somebody  writes 
something  adverse  and  you  get  rattled.  You  have  your  own 
personality;  they  have  their  own.  You  and  they,  each  have  separate 
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roles  to  play.  They  are  free  to  have  their  views.  You  on  your  part, 
must  know  what  your  role  is,  what  your  commitments  are — and  you 
must  fulfil  them. 

Your  task  is  to  strengthen  the  country,  to  enable  it  to  follow  the 
course  set  for  us  by  Gandhiji,  by  Panditji,  by  Indiraji.  You  have 
today  a  tremendous  reach;  you  are  reaching  the  villages  where  other 
media  just  do  not  reach.  But  you  should  ask  yourself  the  question 
whether  you  are  really  taking  the  ideology  of  Gandhiji,  the  principles 
of  Panditji  and  the  tenets  of  Indiraji  to  the  countryside.  If  you  are 
doing  so,  you  are  strengthening  the  country.  But  if  you  are  not  doing 
so  and  are  only  getting  semi-nude  women  in  soap  advertisements 
across  into  the  countryside,  you  are  doing  harm.  You  have  to  work 
pvery  carefully.  You  have  to  fortify  our  culture. 

Many  times  when  I  see  the  advertisements — specially  some 
particular  kinds  of  advertisements  which  are  not  in  tune  with  the 
culture  of  our  countryside,  but  more  in  line  with  the  culture  of 
Western  countries — I  wonder  what  is  the  effect  when  the  village 
people  see  them. 

True,  you  may  be  bound  by  many  small  considerations — you 
have  the  time-slots,  you  have  the  contract  for  each  advertisement, 
this,  that  and  the  other  things.  But  you  have  a  greater  responsibility, 
a  higher  responsibility — that  you  must  do  no  such  thing  which 
weakens  our  country’s  culture  or  otherwise  affects  our  roots.  It  is  a 
great  responsibility,  and  you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  it  only  when  you 
function  with  full  confidence.  You  should  not  get  rattled  by  any 
attack  on  you  in  the  media  or  in  Parliament.  You  should  know  that 
you  are  on  the  right  path,  and  if  you  pursue  that  course  with  courage, 
we  will  give  you  full  support. 

I  congratulate  you  again  for  this  transmitter.  I  am  confident  that 
this  will  further  strengthen  Doordarshan,  and  that  Doordarshan  will 
progress  at  an  even  faster  pace  than  it  has  in  recent  years. 


Freedom  Run 


W HEN  GANDHIJI  LEFT  us,  Panditji  said  the  light  had  gone  out  of 
our  lives.  But  he  added  that  it  was  a  special  kind  of  light  which 
would  continue  to  illumine  the  world  for  thousands  of  years. 


Address  to  sportsmen  who  carried  the  ‘Jyoti’  to  different  parts  of  India  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
Anniversary  of  India’s  Independence,  New  Delhi,  14  August  1988 
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Today,  you  are  returning  to  your  respective  States,  each  carrying 
a  torch  lighted  at  Rajghat.  This  is  the  light  that  illuminated  our  path 
in  the  battle  for  freedom,  the  light  that  helped  us  envision  our 
principles,  the  light  by  which  we  have  been  taking  India  forward  all 
these  years. 

This  light  you  are  taking  to  your  States,  to  your  regions.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  create  a  new  spirit  in  every  State;  that  you  will 
propagate  in  your  States  the  same  principles  by  which  Gandhiji 
stood,  on  which  India  stands,  through  which  India  achieved 
Independence  and  which  we  are,  today,  trying  to  propagate  in  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  many  a  time  that  the  future  of  India  lies  In  the 
hands  of  its  youth.  But  it  is  more  important  to  say  this  today  because 
over  half  of  our  population  is  below  forty  years  of  age — less  than  the 
years  of  India’s  Independence.  Hence,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  this  spirit,  the  spirit  which  permeated  the  battle  for  freedom,  the 
principles  of  Gandhiji,  should  once  again  be  propagated  among  the 
present  generation. 

Our  civilisation  has  a  proud  history  of  five  thousand  years, 
without  a  break  in  its  continuity.  There  are  few  such  civilisations  in 
the  world.  In  our  civilisation  lies  our  strength.  Today  it  has  to  be 
reinforced;  today  this  ancient  strength  has  to  be  brought  to  the  new 
India  through  this  Freedom  Run. 

Through  our  Freedom  Run,  we  further  strengthen  our  unity  and 
our  indivisibility.  Let  the  Freedom  Run  reinforce  our  secularism. 
Your  Freedom  Run  should  create  a  force  to  enable  us  to  counter  and 
finish  the  extremism  which  has  emerged.  Your  Freedom  Run  should 
promote  socialism,  promote  unity  and  enthuse  us  to  help  the 
oppressed  and  to  uplift  them. 

Let  your  Freedom  Run  help  our  country  to  progress  rapidly,  to 

Let  your  Freedom  Run  inspire  neighbouring  countries  to  live  in 
amity  with  each  other,  bring  peace  to  the  world  and  justice  to  all. 

I  congratulate  you.  I  give  you  my  best  wishes  for  this  ‘Jyoti’ 
(torch)  you  carry  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  Let  it  arouse  a  new 
spirit  in  the  whole  of  India. 
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Health  Services  Vital  to  a 
Developing  Nation 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  inaugurate  Escorts 
Heart  Institute  which  is  another  major  step  in  India’s  development  in 
the  medical  field.  The  facilities  you  are  providing  here  are,  as  you 
have  said,  second  to  none,  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  world  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  that.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  you  for  the  initiatives  you  have  taken  in  designing  the 
Institute  and  the  systems  which  have  been  installed.  I  am  told  that  in 
many  ways  they  are  ahead  of  those  in  some  of  the  most  advanced 
Institutes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  that  we  have  learnt  from  the 
mistakes  or  problems  that  could  crop  up  in  such  Institutes. 

Heart  disease  is  one  of  our  major  medical  problems  and  the  more 
we  overcome  infectious  and  other  diseases,  the  more  importance  will 
heart  disease  get  in  our  medical  programme.  You  have  set  a  standard 
and  also  given  a  direction  for  many  more  such  Institutes  to  be  set  up 
in  India.  As  I  was  just  suggesting  to  Dr.  Trehan,  it  shouldn’t  be  just 
his  expertise  as  a  surgeon  or  as  one  involved  with  this  Institute  but, 
perhaps,  we  could  also  use  his  expertise  for  tackling  the  bureaucracy 
and  see  how  we  can  remove  the  pitfalls  and  hurdles  that  are  there  in 
setting  up  any  such  Institution. 

In  any  country,  specially  a  country  like  India,  one  invariably 
looks  for  one’s  development  resources  for  building.  When  one  thinks 
of  resources,  one  starts  looking  at  minerals  and  other  material 
resources,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  India’s  biggest  asset  is  its 
human  resource  which  we  have  neglected  to  use  up  till  now.  It  has 
really  been  treated  as  a  liability  rather  than  a  resource,  and  it  is 
Institutions,  such  as  yours,  which  look  after  the  health  of  human 
beings — men,  women  and  children  of  India  who  help  us  build  and 
strengthen  our  most  vital  human  resource. 

You  have  also  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  create 
conditions  to  get  Indian  experts  in  highly  technical  areas  to  come 
back  to  India.  I  have  always  maintained  that  Indians  outside  India 
should  not  be  considered  as  part  of  ‘brain-drain’  but  as  a  bank  on 
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which  we  are  to  draw  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  being 
one  of  our  first  major  withdrawals  from  that  bank. 

If  We  look  at  what  technology  is  available  with  Indians  outside,  if 
we  look  at  the  major  areas  of  science,  whether  it  is  in  the  bio-genetic 
areas,  whether  it  is  in  the  electronics,  computers,  defence  areas,  we 
find  that  many  countries  in  the  world  are  using  Indian  brains  much 
more  successfully  than  we  ourselves  are  using  them.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  time  for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  use  our  own  people 
better.  Most  of  the  Indians  who  are  outside  India  get  the  roots  of 
their  training  here.  We  have  spent  effort,  energy  and  money  in 
training  them,  but  we  have  not  bothered  to  use  that  investment  for 
the  country.  As  such  we  must  create  a  situation  wherein  they  feel 
that  they  can  come  and  make  a  contribution  for  India. 

Another  related  area  where  you  will,  perhaps,  be  setting  a  trend  in 
India  is  entering  the  services  sector  in  a  very  major  way.  So  far,  we 
have  been  bogged  down  with  our  own  problems  in  supplying 
services  to  our  own  people.  We  have  always  considered  services  as  a 
sort  of  something  that  you  have  to  do.  We  have  to  change  our 
attitude,  especially  for  health  services,  because  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
a  developing  nation.  In  view  of  the  global  trends,  with  the  cost  of 
services  outside  as  compared  with  the  costs  here,  India  can  be  very 
competitive  in  the  services  sector,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that 
you  will  be  drawing  people  not  only  from  India,  but  from  the  region 
around  India  even  from  perhaps  greater  distances.  This  again  is  an 
area  which  we  should  open  up  and  help  Indians  living  abroad  come 
back  and  take  up  the  challenges  here. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  once  more  congratulate  you  and  hope  that 
the  Escorts  Heart  Institute  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  other  such 
Institutes  opening  up  in  different  fields  and  giving  the  best  possible 
facilities  in  India  to  Indians  and  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  come. 


The  Battle  Against  Communalism 

The  ESSENCE  OF  India’s  civilisation  is  its  secularism.  Our 
civilisation  is  unique  in  its  continuity,  its  contiguity  and  its 
heterogeneity.  It  is  unique  in  its  manifestation  of  the  values  of 
compassion  and  tolerance.  These  are  the  keys  to  the  unity  of  our 
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country.  These  are  the  keys  to  the  continuity  of  our  civilisation. 
These  constitute  the  legacy  of  our  freedom  fighters  and  our  freedom 
struggle.  They  are  today  the  bedrock  of  our  nationhood. 

The  battle  against  communalism  is  not  a  battle  that  can  be  fought 
strictly  and  only  through  constitutional,  legal,  policy  or 
administrative  means.  The  battle  has  to  be  fought  primarily  in  the 
minds  of  our  people.  The  values  of  our  civilisation,  the  traditional 
values,  have  to  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  Indians-in 
the  minds  of  a  generation  that  was  not  touched  by  the  freedom 
struggle,  a  generation  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  educated  in 
the  values  of  the  freedom  struggle  and  the  values  of  Indian 
civilisation. 

The  battle  has  to  be  fought  with  political  actions.  In  a  rapidly 
changing  and  developing  society,  the  balances  in  society  change 
very  quickly  and  rapidly.  One  section  or  group  which  is  relatively 
well-established  suddenly  finds  that  another  section  which  was  much 
weaker,  much  more  economically  depressed,  is  suddenly  surging 
ahead.  Other  groups  which  hold  power,  lose  it.  There  is  an  economic 
shift.  There  is  a  geographical  shift.  All  this  puts  tremendous  pressure 
on  society.  And,  the  simplest  solution  for  politicians  without  a  vision 
is  to  grab  at  the  straws  that  are  hanging  out.  The  simplest,  easiest 
straw  to  grab  at  is  the  communal  straw. 

We  have  to  see  that  communal  platforms  do  not  become  political 
platforms  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  some  individuals.  We  have 
to  see  that  political  parties  which  rely  on  communal  sentiments  are 
not  allowed  to  progress  and  prosper.  Again,  it  is  not  just  a  question 
of  passing  laws  and  having  rules;  we  have  already  got  some  laws. 
We  have  some  more  in  the  pipeline,  but  ultimately  this  battle  cannot 
be  fought  in  the  court.  This  battle  has  to  be  fought  in  the  mind.  And, 
to  fight  this  battle,  we  need  not  just  Government,  not  just  all  the 
State  Governments  or  all  the  Government  authorities,  but  also  the 
people  of  India  to  join  the  battle.  And,  this  is  where  organisations 
such  as  yours  gain  so  much  importance  in  this  struggle. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  with  the  forces  of  reaction.  The 
correct  priorities  must  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  minorities  and 
the  minorities  could  be  the  adherents  of  any  religion  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  depending  on  how  you  look  at  the  particular 
problem— if  the  units  are  small,  the  people  who  are  in  a  minority  may 
be  totally  different  to  the  people  who  are  in  a  minority  in  the  state  as 
a  whole.  If  you  look  at  India,  there  are  certain  groups  which  are  the 
majority,  certain  groups  which  are  the  minority.  If  you  go  to  one 
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State,  the  position  might  reverse.  If  you  go  within  that  State  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  State,  particular  region  of  the  State,  the 
situation  may  again  reverse.  So  at  each  level,  in  each  division,  we 
have  to  ensure  that  the  minority  and  the  weaker  groups  in  that 
section  are  not  suppressed  and  are  not  pushed  into  a  corner.  The 
responsibility  must  be  that  of  the  majority.  It  is  only  when  the 
majority  makes  the  minority  feel  at  home,  makes  them  feel  that  all 
are  one,  that  these  feelings  will  be  removed  and  will  go. 

There  must  not  be  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  any  section  of  our 
society.  If  any  section  feels  that  they  are  not  getting  their  just  rights, 
their  due,  tensions  build  up.  If  we  answer  those  tensions  with  police 
action,  it  doesn’t  relieve  the  tension,  it  only  increases  the  tension.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  time  and  again.  The  answer  has  to  be  a  very 
judicious  mix  of  just  police  action,  unbiased  police  action,  matched 
with  the  human  touch,  with  the  softness  which  makes  those  who  are 
feeling  disenchanted  with  whatever  system  they  are  facing,  accept 
the  system  and  come  into  the  mainstream.  The  best  example  I  can 
give  perhaps,  is  not  strictly  communal  but  it  has  happened  most 
recently,  so  I  would  like  to  cite  that  as  an  example — the  problem  of 
the  Gorkhas  in  Darjeeling. 

The  GNLF  two  years  ago  was  branded  as  anti-national  with  all 
sorts  of  labels  attached  to  it.  We  realised  that  we  could  not  have  a 
section  of  our  society  feeling  that  they  were  not  getting  what  was 
their  right  and  we  decided  to  work  with  them  to  try  and  bring  them 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  For  many  months,  very  tough 
police  action  was  taken.  What  happened?  Was  there  any  solution? 
The  problem  only  got  increasingly  worse  because  it  was  not  an 
unbiased  police  action.  The  local  people  were  given  arms  to  face  the 
challenge,  but  the  tension  didn’t  reduce,  it  only  increased  because  the 
people  who  were  feeling  disenchanted  felt  that  even  the  agencies 
which  meted  out  justice  were  not  on  their  side,  the  law  and  order 
machine  was  not  on  their  side.  We  talked  to  them.  By  talking  to 
them,  by  convincing  them,  we  were  able  to  show  them  that  within 
the  constitutional  framework,  without  any  amendments,  without  any 
major  changes,  they  can  get  what  they  have  been  wanting.  Once  they 
were  convinced,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  things  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion. 

Unless  we  view  these  problems  in  depth,  we  cannot  reduce  these 
tensions.  The  simplest  answer  is  to  send  the  police,  send  the  CRPF, 
send  the  BSF  and  then  send  the  Army;  it  doesn’t  reduce  communal 
tension.  It  only  puts  the  lid  on  it  and  holds  the  pressure  for  a  while 
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but  that  pressure  has  to  be  released  through  political,  social  and  other 
actions.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  that  pressure  can  be  reduced. 
It  can  be  relieved  only  if  people  who  consider  themselves  threatened 
and  are  worried,  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  our 
country,  that  they  will  get  their  rights — their  rights  in  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  in  terms  of  economic  development,  in  terms  of  their 
social  positions.  That  can  happen  only  if  changes  take  place  in  our 
society.  And  it  is  groups  such  as  yours  which  must  be  at  the  forefront 
of  such  changes. 

Indiraj i  saw  this  very  clearly  and  that  is  why  she  put  forward  a 
15-Point  Programme  for  the  minorities.  If  you  look  at  the 
programme  you  will  notice  that  it  aims  precisely  at  these  problems; 
that  constitutional  guarantees,  legal  guarantees  are  not  in  themselves 
adequate  although  they  may  look  very  good,  because  when  it  comes 
to  the  ground,  they  are  not  as  effective  as  they  should  be.  Her 
programme  was  therefore  very  carefully  aimed  at  removing  and 
combating  economic  handicaps,  social  backwardness  and 
educational  problems  of  the  minorities,  no  matter  who  were  the 
minorities  in  a  particular  area  or  in  a  particular  State.  She  felt  that  it 
was  essential  to  increase  the  opportunities  that  were  available  for 
minorities — opportunities  for  jobs,  opportunities  for  betterment  of 
their  life,  for  improving  their  life  style 

The  15-Point  Programme  also  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  minorities 
are  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  them,  because  that 
is  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  give  them 
opportunities,  they  must  be  made  aware  that  opportunities  are 
available  to  them.  The  15-Point  Programme  attempts  to  remove  the 
bias  and  discrimination  that  comes  into  our  society.  It  also  seeks  to 
prevent  riots  breaking  out  and  if  riots  do  break  out,  to  ensure  that 
they  are  quickly  brought  under  control  and  that  the  rehabilitation  and 
relief  measures  are  adequate,  effective  and  quick. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  not  faced  directly  by  the  Central 
Government.  Most  of  them  fall  very  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  State  Governments.  The  Central  directives  are  very  clear  but  the 
implementation  of  these  by  the  State  Governments  unfortunately  is 
still  a  bit  tardy,  inadequate  and  also  vety  uneven  from  State  to  State. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  measures.  I  have  started  monitoring  the 
situation  from  my  office  and  from  a  Cabinet  Committee  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  that  things  are  moving.  Still,  when  statistics  come 
to  us  in  the  Cabinet  Committee,  we  find  at  times,  the  percentages 
look  very  high  and  it  is  found  that  the  statistics  presented  don’t 
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always  give  the  real  picture.  But  by  having  a  Cabinet  Committee,  by 
monitoring  the  situation  directly,  we  are  now  breaking  through 
officialdom’s  barriers  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
change  very  soon.  The  stress  should  be  on  constructive  activity,  on 
long-term  action  to  make  secularism  the  basis  of  our  society. 

But  here,  I  would  like  to  shift  for  a  minute  from  secularism  to 
religion  because  I  feel  that  both  are  very  important  in  a  country  like 
India,  and  also  in  other  countries.  We  cannot  replace  religion  by 
secularism.  There  is  a  place  for  religion,  there  is  a  place  for 
secularism.  Our  secularism  is  not  ‘non-religion’,  our  secularism  is 
Sarva  Dharma  Sambhav  which  means  a  place  for  every  religion,  but 
religion  must  not  be  mixed  with  politics.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing.  Perhaps  equally  important  is  that  we  must  not 
confuse  religion  and  dharma  with  ritual  and  dogma  which  we  tend  to 
do  more  and  more  today. 

When  we  talk  of  secularism  as  part  of  government  policy,  there 
are  various  ramifications  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  What  happens 
when  you  take  secularism  to  education?  What  values  will  you 
inculcate  when  you  say  education  is  secular?  If  you  go  to  the  roots  of 
many  values  you  find  that  they  invariably  go  to  a  religion.  So, 
perhaps  we  have  to  go  not  to  a  religion  but  to  Gandhiji  and  to 
Tagore  and  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  because  that  is  where  we  find  the 
values  which  cut  across  religious  values. 

Sometimes  I  find  that  those  who  are  very  secular  suddenly  say 
something  which  to  me  is  totally  non-secular.  I  give  you  an  example: 
at  a  NIC  meeting  we  were  talking  about  secularism  and  one  member 
who  is  a  very  secular  person,  a  staunch  leftist,  suddenly  said  that 
India’s  secularism  was  all  bunkum,  Bangladesh  under  Mujib  was 
really  secular.  I  requested  him  to  amplify  and  explain  what  exactly 
he  meant.  He  explained  that  before  Mujib  took  over  Bangladesh, 
Friday  used  to  be  the  holiday  in  Bangladesh;  when  Mujib  became 
President  he  made  Sunday  a  holiday.  I  said  why  should  Sunday,  a 
Christian  holiday,  be  any  more  secular  than  Friday,  the  Muslim 
holiday. 

There  are  sometimes  things  at  the  back  of  our  minds  which  we 
think  may  be  secular  but  which  are  in  fact  not  secular.  So,  whenever 
we  think  we  are  doing  something  secular,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
the  questions:  What  is  the  root  of  what  I  am  intending  to  do  or  am 
doing?  Is  it  really  secular?  Is  it  really  removing  religion  from  politics 
and  administration?  Religion  has  a  place,  it  is  necessary.  In  fact,  I 
feel  that  much  of  the  fundamentalism  and  communalism  that  we  are 
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seeing  today  is  because  of  lack  of  real  religion  in  our  people  and  a 
replacement  of  that  religion  by  ritual  and  dogma.  This  is  what  we 
must  get  away  from.  Today  a  youngster  finds  life  very  difficult 
because  he  has  problems  which  he  is  not  equipped  to  face.  In  the 
olden  days,  he  had  a  faith,  he  had  a  dharma,  he  had  a  religion  that  he 
could  fall  back  upon.  Today,  we  say  that  he  is  secular.  He  gropes  in 
the  dark,  he  cannot  find  the  support  that  he  needs  from  a  faith  or 
religion  and  he  falls  into  ritual  and  dogma,  he  falls  into  the  lap  of  the 
fundamentalists  and  the  communalists.  If  we  are  to  fight  this,  if  we 
are  to  develop  secularism,  I  am  clear  in  my  mind,  this  requires  to  be 
backed  by  real  religion,  by  real  dharma. 

We  must  see  that  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  available 
to  the  minorities,  again  of  whichever  religious  group  they  may  be, 
are  equal  to  those  that  are  available  to  the  majority.  Too  often  we 
find  that  the  minority  gets  left  out  and  then  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  reduce.  This  must  be  changed — special  coaching, 
special  training,  perhaps  special  types  of  registration  and 
employment  exchanges  can  be  made  available  to  them  and  they  must 
also  be  made  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  exist. 

We  must  ensure  that  discrimination  is  removed  from  the  minds  of 
the  administration  and  the  authorities.  Too  often  our  administrative 
systems  are  very  highly  biased  and  this  becomes  even  more 
problematic  at  the  contact  point  with  the  people.  Normally,  at  the 
contact  point,  we  have  those  levels  of  our  administration,  whether  it 
is  the  civil  administration,  whether  it  is  the  police,  whichever 
department — which  are  manned  by  personnel  to  whom  we  have  not 
bothered  to  give  any  training  at  all.  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the 
intricacies  and  the  refinements  of  the  recruitment  processes  for  these 
posts.  You  have  the  most  devious  ways  of  recruiting  people.  You 
don’t  give  them  any  training  and  then  you  expect  them  to  be  the 
greatest  nationalists  and  have  a  very  high  level  of  performance.  How 
can  they  possibly  do  so?  You  don’t  pay  them  enough  to  live  a  decent 
life,  you  don’t  give  them  houses,  but  you  expect  them  to  perform  at 
the  highest  value  level  with  utmost  integrity.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen  unless  we  are  willing  to  invest  in  training,  invest  in 
equipment,  invest  in  a  better  quality  of  person  at  that  level.  And,  the 
country  needs  the  will  to  do  that.  Today,  we  find  that  will  sadly 
lacking. 

All  our  attention  goes  to  economic  development  forgetting  that 
long-term  economic  development  is  tied  very  closely  to  good  law 
and  order  and  to  communal  harmony  and  to  peace  in  our  society. 
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There  can  be  no  development  if  our  society  is  not  at  peace  with 
itself.  Part  of  the  development  process  therefore,  comprises  having  a 
much  better  level  of  officers,  well,  everybody,  down  to  the 
constables,  and  we  have  to  invest  in  this.  Unfortunately  again,  it 
doesn’t  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Centre;  it  is  a  problem  that 
the  States  face.  So,  it  is  not  something  that  we  can  tackle  directly. 
But  again,  the  pressures  at  the  State  level  are  pressures  for  economic 
development  and  in  the  process  it  is  forgotten  that  communal 
harmony,  good  law  and  order  is  very  much  part  of  the  economic 
development.  The  pressures  come  from  politicians,  the  pressures 
come  ,  from  voluntary  organizations,  the  pressures  come  from 
ordinary  people,  and  in  a  democracy  the  system  is  that  the 
Government  reacts  to  what  the  people  want. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  very  massive  education  process  for 
the  people,  so  they  understand  and  then  they  demand  what  they 
really  need  for  their  development,  for  economic  development.  This 
requires  very  close  co-ordination  between  voluntary  organizations, 
government,  political  parties — everybody  who  is  active  in  changing 
our  society,  in  modernizing  our  society,  in  taking  our  society  out 
from  its  poverty  to  a  much  higher  standard  of  living. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ensured  that  adequate  punishment, 
quick  punishment  is  meted  out  to  all  those  who  are  involved  in  riots 
and  communal  disturbances.  Unfortunately,  the  processes  are  so 
slow  that  by  the  time  anything  happens  it  is  much  too  late  to  have 
much  effect.  We  must  change  the  system  to  see  that  punishment  is 
awarded  quickly.  We  have  to  see  what  type  of  punishment  is  meted 
out  Equally,  we  have  to  see  that  rehabilitation  and  relief  programmes 
are  implemented  quickly  and  effectively:  Peace  committees  must  be 
formed  in  all  areas,  they  should  involve  people  from  every  section 
and  they  should  be  reasonably  active  all  the  time  so  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  situation  as  it  is  developing  instead  of  their  being 
activised  only  in  the  post-riot  period  when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
really  get  a  grip  on  things.  At  that  stage  they  are  only  helpful  in 
reducing  the  tension  or  reducing  the  level  of  rioting.  That  is  too  late. 
We  should  have  periodic  meetings  of  peace  committees  so  that 
build-up  of  tensions  can  be  ascertained  and  removed  before  the 
situation  explodes. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  that  secularism  must  be  a  way  of  life 
rooted  in  our  traditional  principles,  in  our  values,  in  our  ideology  of 
truth,  non-violence,  compassion,  tolerance  and  it  must  not  be  a 
subject  for  political  or  other  exigencies. 
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We  look  forward  to  your  organization  and  other  organizations 
such  as  yours  working  with  the  various  governments  in  fighting 
communalism,  in  fighting  obscurantism  and  such  forces  so  that  India 
develops  into  a  strong  nation,  and  our  unity  and  integrity  are 
strengthened.  This  is  not  an  exercise  we  want  to  do  to  prove 
something  to  ourselves.  India’s  is  perhaps  the  first  serious 
experiment  in  a  multifarious  diverse  society  in  today’s  world.  Look 
at  any  other  country,  I  don’t  think  any  other  country  has  taken  on 
such  a  challenge.  The  challenge  is,  therefore,  not  just  a 
demonstration  to  ourselves,  it  is  also  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
that  humanity  in  all  its  diversity  can  live  as  one  without  building 
narrow  walls  and  chasms  between  ourselves.  It  is  a  demonstration  to 
the  world  that  India’s  ancient  philosophies,  as  expounded  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indiraji,  are  vdlid  not  just 
for  India  but  they  are  the  only  policies  which  will  work  in  the  world 
of  today. 


Unity  in  Diversity 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  have  given  these 
awards  to  the  Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides.  The  Bharat  Scouts  and 
Guides,  both  represent  and  cherish  the  values  and  traditions  of  Indira 
Gandhi.  This  award  is  a  tribute,  to  the  useful  work  done  by  the 
movement  for  decades  in  the  building  of  our  nation.  My 
congratulations  to  Chavanji,  Shri  Lakshman  Singhji  and  the 
thousands  of  Scouts  and  Guides  for  building  this  movement  to  make 
it  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  Indira  Gandhi  Award  for  National 
Integration. 

Children  are  not  born  with  prejudices  in  their  minds.  Distinctions 
of  class,  caste,  religion,  region,  culture  and  language  are  afflictions 
of  the  adult  mind  on  the  young  minds.  Left  to  themselves,  children 
are  naturally  integrated.  Unfortunately,  those  entrusted  with 
nurturing  the  child  fill  the  young  mind  with  various  prejudices.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  those  prejudices  are  removed. 

The  Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides  have  done  yeoman  service  in 
bringing  together  children  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  from 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  creating  opportunities  for  these  children 


Speech  after  presenting  the  1987  Indira  Gandhi  National  Integration  Award  to  the  Bharat  Scouts  and 
Guides,  New  Delhi,  31  October  1988 
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for  interaction  with  each  other,  introducing  them  to  each  other’s 
poetry,  to  each  other’s  song  and  dance,  to  each  other’s  thinking, 
rekindling  that  instinctive  recognition  that  all  are  equal,  that  all 
belong  to  one  human  family. 

The  genius  of  our  civilisation — of  the  Indian  civilisation,  is  that  we 
have  not  poured  our  cultures  into  one  melting-pot  like  the  Chinese; 
we  have  not  drawn  national  boundaries  on  linguistic  frontiers  like 
Europe  has;  we  have  not  permitted  religion  to  divide  people  from 
people.  This  has  been  the  strength  of  our  civilisation  for  over  five 
thousand  years.  There  are  other  civilisations  that  are  ■  as  old — the 
Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Greek,  Chinese.  There  are  others  with 
unbroken  continuity  like  ours,  such  as  European  and  Chinese,  but 
our  unique  claim  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  have  unity  in  spite  of 
this  diversity.  We  have  had  a  ‘Bharatvarsha’  or  an  India,  or  a 
Hindustan  as  Indiraji  has  said,  for  thousands  of  years.  Throughout 
our  history,  through  our  mythology,  in  our  rites  and  in  our  rituals  and 
customs,  the  concept  has  been  expanded  to  embrace  all  our  different 
religions,  our  cultures'  our  languages  and  our  regions.  And,  it  has 
also  included  all  the  positive  influences  from  outside.  No  other 
civilisation  can  match  ours  in  its  capacity  to  absorb,  to  assimilate  and 
to  synthesise.  From  ancient  times,  we  have  had  a  self-confidence  not 
to  shut  our  windows.  We  have  had  a  self-confidence  to  recognise 
that  cross-fertilization  does  not  mean  subordination  but,  instead, 
enrichment.  Our  national  unity  is  founded  in  these  ancient  precepts. 
The  most  dangerous  threat  to  that  unity,  today,  is 
narrow-mindedness.  There  is  no  place  in  India  for  intolerance  of  any 
kind,  for  chauvinism  of  any  kind,  for  narrowness  of  any  kind.  As 
Gurudev  Tagore  said:  "Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  into 
ever-widening  thought  and  action,  into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my 
Father,  let  my  country  awake." 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have  worked  with  the 
Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides  through  these  decades  to  build  it  into  such 
a  unique  organization.  I  leave  you  with  Indiraji’ s  thoughts:  "I  have 
tried  to  devote  my  life  to  building  a  tolerant  India,  a  secular  India 
and  a  peaceful  India.  I  wish  to  continue  to  work  for  it  and  devote  all 
my  energy  for  it  and  if  necessary  die  for  it." 


They  Keep  the  Flame  Burning 


Thank  you  for  the  welcome  that  you  have  given  and  thank 
you  for  waiting  so  patiently  for  so  long.  You  have  been  discussing 
the  women’s  perspective  plan.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we,  in  India, 
have  produced  a  document  like  this.  It  is  the  first  time  that  any 
government  has  really  looked  at  the  problems  that  women  face, 
hopefully,  in  an  objective  way. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  great  depth  into  the  plan.  You  have 
already  got  a  small  note  which  gives  you  the  essence  of  it  and  you 
have  been  discussing  the  various  issues  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
plan.  The  important  thing  now  is  to  see  how  to  implement  this  plan. 
We  will  be  bringing  the  plan  to  Cabinet  and  hopefully,  we  will  lay  it 
before  both  houses  of  Parliament  during  this  session.  But  that  is 
only  the  beginning,  because  from  there  we  have  to  start,  going  into 
each  aspect,  each  point  that  is  raised  and  start  finding  methods  of 
finding  apt  solutions.  Some  have  already  been  suggested,  some  need 
a  lot  more  going  into. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  would  like  all  the  inputs  that  you 
can  give  us,  right  across  the  country.  We  will  be  open  to  suggestions 
and  new  ideas,  even  to  corrections  if  you  want  to  suggest  them.  But 
one  must  remember  that  whenever  one  looks  at  a  social  problem, 
especially  a  problem  that  women  face,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  find 
the  exact  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  raised.  Also,  if  we  spend 
too  much  time  trying  to  get  a  perfect  answer,  we  never  get  going  and 
we  never  get  anything  done. 

So,  we  have  to  balance  the  two.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  to  see 
that  the  plan  and  all  the  legislation  and  whatever  action  flows  from 
the  plan  is  focussed  enough  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
effective  and  that  it  will  bring  about  a  change  in  the  lives  of  crores  of 
women  in  our  country.  I  am  saying  this  because  when  we  brought 
the  plan  out,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  controversy  which  was  raised  by 
certain  groups.  But  we  thought  that  if  we  went  along  with  their 
suggestions,  we  would  end  up  with  an  endless  debate  and  the  plan 
which  we  would  like  to  start  implementing,  as  soon  as  possible, 
would  have,  in  effect,  got  shelved  and  postponed  indefinitely.  So  we 
felt  that  their  proposals,  their  stand  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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women  and  it  would  be  better  that  we  came  out  with  the  plan  for  you 
to  see  and  get  your  views  to  quickly  start  putting  it  into  effect  to  help 
you  stand  on  your  own  feet. 

So  I  will  request  you  to  be  quick  in  helping  us  implement  this 
plan  with  all  your  ideas  and  suggestions.  I  know  that  women  are  very 
fastidious  and  perfectionists  and  sometimes  you  would  like  to  see 
things  absolutely  perfect.  But  getting  things  absolutely  right  can  also 
mean  a  lot  of  time  being  spent  in  discussions  and  arguments.  I  feel 
we  should  work  in  a  manner  that  you  get  things  going  now  and  as  we 
get  along  with  the  plan  we  start  perfecting  it  along  the  way  so  that 
time  is  not  wasted.  You  must  bring  your  suggestions  right  from  the 
village  level.  I  would  like  you  to  have  discussions,  debates,  at  the 
village  level,  at  the  block  level,  at  the  district  level  and  at  the  State 
level  and  give  us  what  ideas  you  can,  through  government 
organisations,  through  non-government  organisations,  through  any 
other  organisations  that  want  to  participate  in  this. 

You  must  also  be  thinking  why  are  we  suddenly  thinking  about 
the  National  Perspective  Plan  for  women?  What  happened  all  these 
years?  Why  did  nobody  think  of  it?  The  reasons  are  fairly  simple. 

When  I  look  at  development,  when  I  look  at  building  our  nation,  I 
see  a  number  of  problems  in  front  of  me  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
solve  those  problems  or  how  I  can  really  make  a  dent  in  the 
development  process  or  nation-building  process  if  we  cannot 
involve  women  fully  in  these  processes.  For  example  if  we  talk  of 
social  justice,  if  we  talk  of  economic  justice  and  we  start  thinking 
about  which  are  those  sections  of  our  society  which  have  the  biggest 
problems  in  these  areas,  invariably  our  minds  turn  to  Scheduled 
Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  to  the  minorities,  to  the  backwards  and  to 
other  weaker  sections.  If  we  look  at  the  Scheduled  Castes  to  know 
where  the  maximum  discrimination  within  the  Scheduled  Castes  is, 
we  find  that  it  is  women  who  have  the  roughest  time.  If  we  look 
similarly  at  the  tribals,  again  it  is  the  women;  the  minorities,  the 
backwards,  any  weaker  section,  it  is  the  women  who  are  the  weakest 
among  the  weaker  sections.  But  why  only  the  weaker  sections?  Even 
if  you  look  at  the  forward  classes,  the  affluent  classes,  it  is  still  the 
women  who  are  the  weakest  and  the  most  discriminated  against, 
even  in  those  classes.  So  if  one  looks  at  the  problems  of  social  justice 
and  economic  justice  and  tries  to  find  which  is  the  one  group  which 
cuts  across  all  other  groups,  which  is  the  largest  in  number  and 
which  needs  our  help  and  our  support,  it  is  women. 

If  we  look  at  the  task  of  nation-building,  the  challenges  that  lie 
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ahead  of  us,  perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  is  to  preserve  our  culture 
and  take  our  culture  and  heritage,  our  civilisation,  to  the  21st  century 
and  to  beyond,  and  to  hand  down  what  we  have  inherited  to  the 
coming  generations.  When  we  look  at  these  problems,  again  the 
person  in  each  family  who  does  this  handing  down  of  traditions  is 
the  woman,  and  if  her  role  is  reduced  then  there  is  a  threat  to  our 
culture  and  our  heritage. 

When  we  look  at  the  type  of  threats  that  our  culture  is  facing 
today,  the  onslaught  from  outside  the  country,  the  pressures  of  the 
very  pragmatic  and  materialistic  culture  which  are  in  fact  upon  our 
system,  the  question  arises  who  is  going  to  face  these  challenges?  It 
is  going  to  be  the  woman  in  each  family  who  is  going  to  keep  the 
flame  of  our  civilisation  burning. 

We  would  like  you  to  help  us  bring  women  completely  into  the 
nation-building  process.  We  would  like  you  to  help  us  to  get  women 
economically  more  independent,  to  get  women  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  to  give  them  social  justice  and  economic  justice  that 
was  promised  forty  years  ago. 

I  look  forward  to  your  suggestions,  I  look  forward  to  your  raising 
a  debate  at  every  level  on  the  issues  that  are  involved  and,  most  of 
all,  I  look  forward  to  the  implementation  of  the  National  Perspective 
Plan. 


Ensuring  Women’s  Participation 


1  WOULD  FIRST  like  to  welcome  you  to  this  seminar  on 
Appropriate  Agricultural  Technologies  for  Farm  Women. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  men  are  so  well  represented  on  the  stage.  We 
have  allowed  two  women  to  sneak  up  here.  But  we  have  only 
allowed  one  to  talk  and  that  too  only  for  three  minutes!  I  see  also 
from  the  little  book  that  was  handed  out  that  there  are  nine 
committees  but  only  two  of  the  nine  committees  have  any  women  on 
them  at  all!  And  of  the  two,  one  has  three  women  out  of  seventeen 
members  and  the  other  has  only  one  or  two  women  on  it!  Who  has 
told  us  about  women’s  problems?  We  have  heard  Dr.  Rao,  we  have 
heard  Dr.  Lampe,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Swaminathan,  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Shastri,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Bhajan  Lai  and  now  you  have  got  me 
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and  then  you  have  Dr.  Prashad  and,  of  course,  Margaret  Alva’s  two 
words  in  between. 

We  are  never  going  to  get  the  problems  of  women  solved  if  this  is 
the  way  we  are  going  to  look  at  them.  The  really  difficult  part  of  it  is 
that  women  accept  this;  this  is  what  I  can’t  understand.  On  so  many 
occasions  when  I  have  had  conferences  with  women,  discussing  the 
problems  of  women,  I  suddenly  found  myself  telling  them,  "look, 
you  are  talking  like  male  chauvinists.  What’s  wrong  with  you?" 
Society  has  somehow  got  this  so  well  ingrained  that  women 
themselves  are  not  able  to  break  out  of  this.  And  we  have  this 
fantastic  patronising  attitude  where  we  tell  you  that  this  is 
"appropriate"  agricultural  technology  for  women.  What  is 
appropriate?  Who  has  decided  what  is  ‘appropriate’?  It  is  us  men,  of 
course,  that  this  is  appropriate  for  you. 

When  we  talk  of  appropriate  technology  in  international  relations, 
in  economic  relations,  we  in  India  have  certainly  rejected  the  concept 
outright,  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘appropriate’, 
everything  is  good  for  us.  But  for  women,  yes,  that  is  O.K.  you 
know;  work  in  the  farm,  stick  to  the  fields,  look  after  the  cows  and 
the  buffaloes.  These  attitudes  have  got  too  deeply  ingrained.  Unless 
we  really  break  out  of  them,  unless  you  women  break  out  of  them,  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  anything. 

When  we  look  at  the  farms,  the  entire  thing  is  repeated  again; 
women  do  most  of  the  work — certainly  in  India  they  do  most  of  the 
difficult  work  on  farms,  the  hard  work,  the  monotonous  work — but 
they  get  almost  no  recognition  for  it,  they  get  almost  no  reward  for  it 
and  no  real  attention  is  paid  to  the  significance  of  their  contribution. 
Their  incomes  are  low,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  relative  terms. 
In  the  absence  of  incentives,  the  production  processes  remain  stuck 
in  traditional  and  old  technologies,  productivity  remains  low  and 
social  and  cultural  attitudes  remain  frozen  in  their  old  modes.  In  the 
absence  of  change,  conditions  are  created  where  the  possibility  of 
change  becomes  even  more  difficult,  things  Just  remain  stuck  and 
women  get  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  back-breaking  tedium  of  the 
old  unchanging  methods  of  technology  keeping  women  bent  over 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

The  irony  is  that  when  technological  change  does  occur,  it  is 
seldom  that  women  benefit  from  it.  Rice-milling  was  introduced  to 
remove  the  tedium  of  hand-grinding  and  hand-pounding  of  rice. 

But  the  net  result  was  that  men  got  the  jobs  and  women  continued 
with  the  other  tedious  things  that  had  to  be  done  at  the  farms.  In  the 
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same  way,  whenever  machines  are  introduced,  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  seldom  for  those  areas  in  which  women  are  working.  And 
when  they  are  for  those  areas  where  women  are  working,  men  take 
over  jobs  and  women  are  once  more  side-tracked  or  pushed  back  into 
low  technology  jobs.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  even  in  the  most 
backward  areas  it  is  sowing  and  ploughing  that  have  seen 
technological  advancement.  These  were  the  jobs  traditionally  done 
by  men.  In  transplanting,  in  reaping,  which  are  traditionally 
women’s  occupations,  you  see  in  India  the  same  old  technologies 
and  old  methods  continuing.  In  transportation,  where  men  are 
involved,  there  has  again  been  very  substantial  improvement.  In 
storage,  where  women  are  involved,  technology  has  remained  more 
or  less  stagnant  except,  again,  where  large  storages  have  come  in,  we 
have  put  in  big  silos,  and  women  have  been  left  out  and  men  have 
got  the  jobs.  So,  the  system  just  repeats  itself  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  no  reason  why  technology  should  be  male-dominated, 
except  perhaps  that  it  originates  with  education  and  the  application 
of  that  to  the  jobs  that  you  are  doing.  Here  again,  we  have  kept 
women  out  of  the  educational  system  very  substantially.  But  we  have 
been  very  clever  about  this:  we  have  created  a  situation  where  it  is 
the  mother  that  keeps  the  girls  out  of  school.  So,  again,  the  attitudes 
have  become  so  strong,  not  only  amongst  men  but  also  amongst 
women,  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  break  these  attitudes.  But 
unless  we  break  these,  we  are  not  going  to  get  women  out  of  the  rut 
that  they  have  got  stuck  in  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  adequate 
development  in  developing  countries  like  India,  with  only  half  of  our 
human-power  used.  Most  unfortunately  of  all,  we  don’t  see  humanity 
as  one,  we  see  it  as  two-,  at  least  two — men  and  women, if  not  further 
divided.  Unless  such  attitudes  are  changed,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  women  out  of  their  problems. 

Whenever  we  look  at  these  problems,  no  matter  what  we  do,  we 
look  at  them  from  a  man’s  point  of  view.  There  is  no  way,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try,  that  we  can  see  the  problems  from  a  woman’s  point 
of  view.  Only  a  woman  can  see  it  from  that  point  of  view  and  unless 
we  get  women  involved  in  solving  their  problems,  we  are  not  going 
to  find  real  solutions.  Yes,  when  we  paper  over  all  the  patches  here 
and  whitewash  things  a  little  bit,  it  looks  like  progress.  But  we  will 
never  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem  this  way.  The  problem  will 
re-manifest  itself  in  different  forms  in  different  times.  We  have  got 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  which  means  we  must  get  women 
involved  in  solving  their  own  problems.  And  we  must  allow  them  to 
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do  so! 

We  have  had,  in  India,  a  number  of  areas  where,  when  we  have 
got  women  involved  in  their  problems,  we  have  had  major 
breakthroughs.  The  best  example  is  the  Anand  Co-operative  Project 
in  Gujarat.  We  have  seen  that  technology  can  be  applied  to  women’s 
problems;  it  is  not  as  if  it  is  an  impossible  task.  It  was  hot  done  by 
getting  men  involved.  It  was  done  by  having  a  women’s 
co-operative.  It  was  only  when  women  got  together  and  formed  their 
own  co-operative  that  their  problems  began  to  get  addressed  in  a 
complete  manner.  We  then  found  that  technology  appropriate  to  the 
problems  of  women  is  available,  that  it  can  be  applied  and  applied 
effectively.  It  is  an  example  which  should  be  followed  in  many  other 
areas,  especially  in  the  agricultural  and  rural  sectors. 

In  the  same  way,  we  have  had  progress  on  these  fronts  in  some 
other  women’s  co-operatives.  The  crux  of  the  issue  lies  in  allowing 
the  woman  to  own  her  own  assets.  Once  she  starts  owning  her  assets, 
other  interests  start  developing.  This  is  going  to  be  an  area  where  we 
are  looking  very  carefully  to  see  what  else  needs  to  be  done  to  break 
the  shackles  of  bondage  that  we  have  kept  women  under. 

Extension  programmes  for  rural  development,  for  agricultural 
development,  are  invariably  carried  out  by  men.  They  don’t 
understand  the  problems  of  women  in  the  rural  areas.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  certainly  in  India,  women  in  rural  areas  are 
generally  shy,  a  little  reclusive;  they  don’t  want  to  be  told  about  their 
problems  and  solutions  to  their  problems  by  strange  men  who  have 
been  sent  in  from  the  urban  areas.  They  don’t  want  to  be  seen  with 
them.  The  result  is  that,  again,  women  remain  more  backward  while 
men  get  an  opportunity  to  break  out  of  their  own  ruts.  So,  this  is  one 
more  area  where  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things. 

As  I  said,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  in  the  ownership  of  property 
and  controlling  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  assets.  Ownership  of 
property  has  traditionally  gone  from  man  to  man,  and  women  have 
been  kept  out  of  this.  Women  begin  their  lives  dependent  on  their 
fathers  and  they  end  their  lives  dependent  on  their  husbands.  In 
India,  even  in  matriarchal  societies,  where  women  should 
traditionally  have  been  dominant,  we  have  managed  to  switch  it 
around  and  men  again  have  got  control  of  all  the  assets  in  the 
system.  To  break  this,  we  really  need  very  drastic  action.  Some  of 
this  has  come  up  in  the  National  Perspective  Plan  that  we  have 
produced  for  women.  I  am  glad  that,  at  least  at  the  higher  levels,  it 
was  almost  entirely  women  that  were  involved  in  producing  the  Plan. 
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I  don’t  know  what  happened  down  below  and  who  did  the  drafting 
and  who  did  the  compiling.  That  is  the  beginning.  We  have  tried  to 
address  almost  all  the  problems  in  that  National  Perspective  Plan, 
from  giving  pattas  or  ‘title  deeds’  to  land  which  is  being  distributed 
to  the  poor,  to  the  landless,  to  women,  to  giving  title  deeds  and  pattas 
for  social  forestry  projects  in  the  name  of  women,  and  many  other 
areas. 

Even  in  very  simple  things,  we  see  that  technology  doesn’t  move 
when  women  are  involved.  There  is  the  frequently  told  tale  of  my 
grandfather;  he  used  to  see  women  cleaning  the  streets  in  the 
morning  and  they  used  to  use  little  brooms  so  they  had  to  be 
crouching  down  and  sweeping  and  he  said:  "For  heaven’s  sake,  at  least 
give  them  a  broom  with  a  big  handle,  a  long  handle."  So,  it  took  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country  to  have  that  tiny  little  bit  of 
technology  input  to  give  a  long-handle  broom  for  sweeping  the 
streets,  only  because  women  were  involved  in  that  process.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  men  were  involved  in  cleaning  the  streets,  we  wouldn’t 
be  talking  of  brooms,  we  would  have  trucks  with  automated  brushes 
and  trays  and  all  sorts  of  things.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  we 
get  trucks  to  do  it,  the  women  will  not  be  driving  those  trucks;  it  will 
be  men  who  will  be  driving  those  trucks.  So,  a  lot  has  to  be  done  in 
attitudes  in  our  society. 

In  the  agricultural  sector  in  particular,  we  have  to  see  that 
diversification  takes  place — diversification  of  the  role  of  women. 
Traditionally,  they  have  been  locked  into  certain  areas,  mostly  the 
areas  of  drudgery  and  the  low-paid  areas  but  with  a  little  bit  of 
education  and  proper  extension  work,  we  can  very  easily  open  up 
opportunities  for  women.  I  don’t  want  to  read  out  a  list  of  areas 
where  women  can  be  involved,  because  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  so,  it  is 
for  women  to  decide  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  want  to  do;  but 
it  is  for  us  to  open  up  opportunities  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  these 
things,  open  up  areas  in  the  agricultural  areas,  in  processing  of  foods, 
in  poultry  farming.  So  many  areas  can  be  opened  out  where  women 
can  really  do  very  much  better  than  what  they  are  doing  now  and 
perhaps  even  better  than  men. 

Experience  has  shown  that  wages,  no  matter  where  they  are, 
whether  in  the  labour  areas,  in  our  various  employment  programmes, 
in  the  rural  areas,  are  not  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Take  for 
example,  a  male  activity  like  ploughing  and  compare  the  wages  for 
what  is  traditionally  a  female  activity  like  weeding — somebody  who 
ploughs  gets  approximately  five  or  six  times  the  wage  of  the  person 
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who  weeds.  I  don’t  even  know  whether  more  effort  is  required  in 
ploughing,  perhaps  less  because  you  are  now  using  tractors,  you  are 
always  using  some  sort  of  animal  power  or  mechanical  power  to 
really  pull  the  weight.  But,  that  disparity  remains.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  has  been  relative  prosperity,  these  disparities  have 
tended  to  come  down  and  become  less.  You  see  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  Godavari  district  in  Andhra,  where  the  farmers  are  relatively 
prosperous,  the  differentials  in  wages  have  become  much  less. 
Where  technology  has  come  in,  women  have  not  remained 
subservient  in  the  manner  that  we  have  in  the  more  backward  areas. 
When  I  survey  the  range  of  problems  that  are  facing  our  country, 
there  are  so  many,  but  the  one  problem  which  I  find  most  distressing 
and  that  I  feel  can  help  us  most  is  the  education  of  women,  of  girls. 
We  have  given  very  high  priority  to  this;  and  the  second  problem  is 
in  the  peoples’  participation  in  their  own  decision-making  processes 
and  in  that  I  have  already  divided  it  into  male  participation  and 
female  participation,  women’s  participation  being  very  much  less. 

On  education,  like  I  said,  it  is  ironic  and  tragic  that  it  is  not  the 
father,  not  the  brother,  it  is  not  the  school  master,  it  is  normally  the 
mother  who  doesn’t  allow  the  girl  to  go  to  school.  She  likes  to  keep 
the  girl  at  home  to  help  her  in  the  house.  I  have  never  understood 
what  she  did  before  she  had  the  first  daughter  but  somehow  it  seems 
to  function  before  the  first  daughter  comes  along.  But  after  the  first 
daughter  comes  along,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  function  in  the 
house  without  having  the  daughter  at  home.  But,  we  have  to  break 
this  first  major  barrier  which  is  to  allow  the  girls  to  get  education. 
Again,  that  is  a  vicious  circle  because  it  is  the  illiterate  mother  who 
doesn’t  allow  her  daughter  to  go  to  school.  Once  you  cut  into  that 
cycle  at  any  one  point,  the  cycle  breaks,  for,  once  the  girl  is 
educated,  even  if  it  is  to  a  limited  degree,  she  will  see  to  it  that  her 
daughter  does  get  educated.  I  think  for  the  rural  areas  it  is  as  critical 
as  it  is  for  the  urban  areas,  perhaps  even  more  so  because  attitudes  in 
the  rural  areas  in  the  agricultural  sector  are  much  behind  the  attitudes 
in  the  urban  areas,  specially  where  liberalising  attitudes  towards 
women  are  concerned. 

And  the  second  problem  of  economic  development,  the 
participation  of  people  in  the  decision-making  of  economic 
development,  again  we  feel  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  India.  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it  at  all 
sorts  of  levels,  and  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  keenness  to  participate 
in  the  decision-making  process,  but  the  system  does  not  allow  it  to 
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happen.  And  we  are  looking  at  how  we  can  improve  the  democratic 
system  and  the  economic  planning  system  in  our  country  at  the  lower 
level  and  one  of  the  major  issues  in  this  exercise  that  we  are  doing  is 
to  see  how  we  can  help  women  to  be  more  involved  in  this 
process — in  the  democratic  process  at  the  grassroots  level  and  in  the 
economic  planning  process  at  the  grassroots  level. 

We  have  already,  like  I  said,  brought  out  a  National  Perspective 
Plan  which  looks  at  many  aspects  of  the  problems  women  face.  It 
incorporates  most  of  the  suggestions  that  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
talk  about  and  its  basic  aim  is  to  transform  the  social  and  cultural 
values  which  our  society  has  sort  of  locked  on  to  which  keeps 
women  oppressed  and  keeps  them  out  of  our  main  systems.  The 
charter  is  for  a  full  involvement  of  women  with  respect,  with 
recognition  and  with  full  remuneration  in  our  country’s  economic 
life.  It  is  a  charter  for  building  a  nation  with  the  strength  of  "Shakti". 

But  while  the  National  Perspective  Plan  deals  extensively  with  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors  that  have  a  bearing  on 
women’s  development,  the  lacuna  is  that  it  doesn’t  deal  adequately 
with  the  technology  that  is  required  and  how  to  get  women  more 
involved  in  that.  I  hope  that  some  of  your  deliberations  here  today 
will  help  us  to  overcome  that  shortcoming. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  today,  mostly  men  like  I  said.  I 
hope  that  during  these  deliberations  we  will  have  many  more  inputs 
from  the  women  who  are  present  and  you  will  really  give  us 
something  good  to  work  on  and  it  will  be  a  breakthrough  for  women 
all  over  the  world  who  are  involved  in  agriculture. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  to  Delhi,  especially  our  friends  from  abroad. 
The  subject  that  you  have  chosen,  perhaps  at  first  sounds  a  bit 
archaic  but  with  a  little  reflection,  it  is  of  deepest  and  most  profound 
relevance  to  the  building  of  any  developing  nation,  for  humanity 
today.  Your  deliberations  and  your  conclusions  will  be  most 
important  to  us  in  India  and  I  believe  all  over  the  world.  Thank  you 
for  coming  to  India.  1  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  stay  and  I  wish  you 
all  the  best  in  your  deliberations. 
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VII 

International  Affairs 


Interaction  Between  Two  Great 

Civilisations 


VV  E  ARE  DELIGHTED  to  have  you  and  Signora  Goria  with  us. 
The  people  of  India  join  me  in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to  both  of 
you. 

Italy  and  India  have  known  each  other  for  centuries.  Every  few 
months,  new  evidence  comes  to  light  of  the  links  that  existed 
between  ancient  Rome  and  India— a  statue,  a  coin,  a  cask.  The 
interaction  between  our  two  countries  was  an  interaction  between 
two  of  the  great  creative  civilisations  of  the  world,  for  Italy  is  to 
Europe  very  much  as  India  is  to  Asia— a  fount  of  ideas,  values  and 
schools  of  thought,  a  great  centre  of  religion,  art  and  culture. 

Through  history,  the  cities  and  kingdoms  of  Italy  have  been  the 
abode  of  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  painting  and  architecture, 
poetry  and  music.  Yours  has  been  a  land  of  profound  intellectual 
exploration  and  path-breaking  political  concepts.  Italy  has  had  a  long 
tradition  of  maritime  adventure  and  geographical  discovery.  Most 
notably,  Italy  has  been  the  home  of  many  advances  in  modern 
science.  No  wonder  one  of  your  poets  described  your  country  as: 

"The  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

of  all  that  Art  and  Nature  can  decree." 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  Renaissance  arose,  propelling  all  of  Europe 
and  humankind  itself  into  the  modern  age. 

Yet,  after  the  Roman  Empire  waned,  Italy  remained  fragmented. 
It  took  patriots  of  the  mettle  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  to 
unite  the  Italian  people  into  one  State.  Their  trials  and  tribulations, 
their  profound  love  of  country,  and  their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
became  an  inspiration  to  other  people,  like  the  people  of  India, 
striving  for  freedom,  unity  and  self-government.  My  grandfather, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  has  described  how  he  felt  when,  as  a  schoolboy, 
he  read  of  Garibaldi’s  feats: 

"Visions  of  similar  deeds  in  India  came  before  me,  of  a  gallant 
fight  for  freedom,  and  in  my  mind  India  and  Italy  got  strangely 
mixed  together." 

India  attained  Independence  forty  years  ago.  Free  India  secured 
the  integration  into  one  united  country  of  the  hundreds  of  political 
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fragments  into  which  we  had  been  earlier  divided.  Freedom  enabled 
us  to  undertake  several  transformations  at  once — the  political,  the 
economic  and  the  technological. 

We  owe  it  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  our  freedom  was  won  through 
non-violence  and  our  long  struggle  did  not  leave  behind  any  rancour 
or  bitterness  or  hate.  We  owe  it  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  we  have 
built  institutions  of  participatory  democracy  to  usher  in  the  processes 
of  economic  and  social  change.  And  we  owe  it  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  modern  India  that  we  have  learnt  to  use  our  remarkable 
diversity  to  strengthen  our  unity. 

Writing  about  Italy  a  few  decades  ago,  the  poet  W.H.  Auden 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  other  country  in  Europe  where  the 
character  of  the  people  seemed  so  little  affected  by  political  and 
technological  change.  Post-war  Italy  has  been  one  of  the  great 
economic  success  stories.  You  have  risen  to  somewhere  near  the  top 
of  the  league  of  industrialised  nations.  And,  all  the  while,  you  have 
continued  to  give  the  world  artistes,  inventors,  designers  and 
film-makers  who  set  the  trend  for  other  nations. 

India  too  confounds  its  critics  and  surprises  its  friends.  The  same 
Indian  peasant  who  was  disparaged  for  his  sloth  and  lack  of 
enterprise,  has  been  responsible  for  tripling  the  nation’s  food  output 
in  the  space  of  a  mere  generation.  A  land  pictured  as  the  home  of 
fakirs  lying  on  beds  of  nails  has  set  up  its  own  nuclear  power 
stations  and  sent  indigenously-built  satellites  into  space. 

India’s  Non-alignment  derives  from  the  three  cardinal  principles 
of  our  civilisation:  Truth,  Non-violence  and  the  concept  of  One 
Humanity.  Reborn  as  an  independent  nation  in  a  world  which  has 
just  entered  the  nuclear  age,  our  leaders  quickly  understood  that  in 
this  new  age,  there  was  no  place  for  barren  confrontation  and  the 
pursuit  of  dominance.  There  had  to  be  peaceful  co-existence  among 
different  economic  and  social  systems.  Initially,  theirs  was  a  lonely 
voice,  derided  and  even  denigrated.  Now  it  has  become  the  language 
of  two-thirds  of  the  international  community,  represented  in  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  The  spread  of  its  influence  is  even  greater 
because  it  has  begun  to  leave  an  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  belong  to  military  alliances.  With  the  rest  of  the  world,  India 
hails  the  Agreement  signed  recently  in  Washington  to  eliminate  a 
whole  class  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first 
step  in  a  steady  journey  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
beginning  with  nuclear  disarmament. 

We  must  also  promote  co-operation  for  development.  This  is  as 
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much  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  developed  as  of  those  in  the 
path  of  development  because  accelerated  growth  in  the  developing 
countries  will  only  assure  greater  stability  in  the  economies  of  the 
industrialised  countries.  The  logic  of  peaceful  coexistence  on  this 
planet  must  embrace  co-operation  for  development. 

Signor  Presidente,  this  is  the  first  ever  State  visit  to  India  by  a 
head  of  the  Italian  Government.  We  hope  that  despite  the  brevity  of 
your  stay,  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  both  our  old 
achievements  and  our  new  endeavours.  You  will  see  how  genuine  is 
our  desire  for  friendship  and  all-round  co-operation  with  Italy.  There 
is  scope  for  extensive  interaction  in  the  economic  and  technical 
fields  for  our  mutual  benefit.  There  is  also  much  scope  for 
intensifying  and  deepening  our  cultural  and  intellectual  exchanges. 


A  Nuclear — Free  World 


W E  HAVE  COME  together  in  the  New  Year,  a  year  which  begins 
with  a  breath  of  hope  for  the  survival  of  life  upon  our  planet.  We  are 
gathered  in  a  city  known  for  its  love  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  this 
bracing  winter  afternoon,  Stockholm  seems  suffused  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  stirring  in  the  air.  We  thank  Prime  Minister 
Carlsson  and  the  friendly  people  of  Sweden  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  in  this  beautiful  city  to  reflect  upon  the  distance  we  have 
covered  and  the  horizons  that  lie  ahead.  As  Dag  Hammarskjeold 
said: 

"Only  he  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the  horizon  will  find  his 
right  road." 

When  Olof  Palme,  Indira  Gandhi  and  our  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  issued 
their  first  Appeal  in  May  1984,  the  dialogue  between  the  nuclear 
powers  had  collapsed  into  accusations  of  ill  faith  and  mutual 
recrimination.  When  we  met  in  New  Delhi  three  years  ago,  the 
dialogue  had  just  resumed.  At  Ixtapa,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
Now  we  have  a  treaty  on  the  complete  elimination  of  a  category  of 
nuclear  missiles. 

Some  of  the  credit  for  this  must  go  to  the  good  sense  of 
ordinary  people,  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  we  have  sought  to 
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articulate.  Millions  across  the  globe,  including  those  in  the  nuclear 
weapon  States  and  the  military  alliances,  have  instinctively 
perceived  the  incompatibility  between  nuclear  confrontation  and 
lasting  peace.  The  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  has 
given  voice  to  their  perceptions. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
President  Reagan  on  their  vision  and  on  the  sensitivity  they  have 
shown  to  the  need  to  dismantle  and  destroy  nuclear  weapon  systems. 
The  INF  Treaty  is  a  historic  beginning — historic,  certainly,  but, 
equally  certainly,  just  a  beginning.  There  can  be  no  relapsing  into  the 
comfortable  complacency  of  coexisting  with  the  instruments  of  our 
own  destruction. 

What  has  been  achieved  will  prove  a  Pyrrhic  victory  unless  it 
leads  irreversibly  and  without  interruption  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  process  may  involve  the  phased 
reduction  of  levels  of  nuclear  weaponry.  But  the  goal  must  remain 
the  dismantling  of  all  nuclear  arsenals,  as  the  precursor  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Warheads  have  been  uncoupled  from  missiles  in  one  class  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  is  not  enough.  Warheads  must  be  eliminated. 
Equally,  the  pursuit  of  peace  must  be  uncoupled  from  strategies  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  such  strategies  must  be  universally 
repudiated.  The  militarisation  of  international  relations  must  end. 
The  international  order  must  be  based  on  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
have  to  have  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  eventually,  we 
have  to  have  a  world  free  of  all  weapons. 

It  is  disturbing  that,  in  certain  quarters,  there  is  a  strident  assertion 
that  disarmament  is  not  only  Utopian  but  dangerous.  We  must 
change  the  thinking  of  establishments  reared  in  the  theology  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  They  argue  that  nuclear  weapons  keep  the  peace. 
This  is  false.  If  nuclear  weapons  exist,  they  will  one  day  be  used,  as 
they  were  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  as  all  weapons  have  been 
throughout  history.  And,  on  that  last  day,  it  will  make  little 
difference  whether  their  use  was  by  design  or  by  accident.  The 
nuclear  debris  will  bury  all  hopes  of  reprieve.  There  will  be  no  going 
back,  no  survival,  none  to  tell  the  tale.  There  will  be  no  lessons  to  be 
drawn  for  the  future — for  there  will  be  no  future. 

Therefore,  even  as  we  congratulate  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  seek  assurance  that  the  treaty  they  have  signed  in 
Washington  constitutes  the  commencement  of  a  time-bound  process 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  What  has  been  covered  so  far  is  just  a  tiny 
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fraction  of  the  awesome  armouries  of  global  annihilation — 97  per 
cent  remains.  Only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
initiated  this  small  step.  This  small  step  must  lead  to  many  more.  The 
Other  three  nuclear  weapon  powers  must  be  inducted  into  the 
process.  The  process  of  global  nuclear  disarmament  must  be 
reinforced  by  those  countries  which  are  able  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
not  doing  so.  There  must  be  no  assistance,  surreptitious  or  overt,  to 
those  trying  to  acquire  nuclear  weaponry. 

There  must  be  no  adding  of  new  dimensions  to  nuclear  weaponry. 
The  chimera  of  an  impenetrable  shield  in  space  must  be  abandoned. 
There  is  no  "ultimate  defence"  that  can  be  devised  by  technology. 
The  search  for  technological  answers  thwarts  the  real  search  for 
durable  peace.  There  is  no  technological  solution  to  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace.  It  is  in  the  human  mind  that  the  defences  for  peace 
are  built.  Human  destiny  cannot  be  mortgaged  to  a  machine. 

All  qualitative  improvements  in  nuclear  weapons  must  be  forgone 
so  that  reductions  in  stockpiles  are  not  offset  by  weapons  of  greater 
destructive  power,  more  accurate  and  even  more  swift.  Hence  the 
ineluctable  need  for  an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests,  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Another  great  danger  arises  from  new  weapons  systems  and 
subtle  refinements  in  sophisticated  armaments.  We  should  cry  halt  to 
this  arms  race  in  emerging  technologies.  The  race  is  on  in 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  also  insidiously  penetrating 
totally  new  areas.  We  should  identify  these  technological 
developments,  debar  their  military  applications  and  prevent  the 
emergence  of  new  ways  of  dealing  death. 

What  we  need  to  end  is  the  option  of  unleashing  global 
devastation  or  holding  the  survival  of  humanity  to  ransom.  We  must 
protect  humanity  as  much  from  the  known  dangers  of  extinction  as 
from  those  that  are  still  unknown. 

There  must  also  be  radical  reductions  in  conventional  armaments. 
The  process  of  conventional  disarmament  should  begin  where  the 
bulk  of  such  arms  is  concentrated  and  extend  to  other  regions  of  the 
world.  The  ultimate  objective  should  be  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

What  we  seek  is  not  a  marginal  adjustment  in  the  machinery  of 
nuclear  confrontation,  nor  a  partial  or  temporary  scaling  down  of  the 
arms  race.  What  we  seek  is  an  effective  structure  of  international 
security — a  structure  that  discards  obsolete  mindsets,  dangerous 
delusions  and  destructive  strategic  doctrines.  Distant  though  the 
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prospect  of  a  nuclear-free  world  might  seem,  it  is  a  prospect.  We 
must  start  giving  thought  now  to  the  international  order  we  would 
like  to  see  prevail  in  a  world  which  is  rid  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  to  revert  to  the  first  principles;  to  the  principle  of  non-violence 
and  tolerance,  of  compassion  and  understanding,  of  one  World  for 
one  humanity.  Coercion  must  give  way  to  reason.  Spheres  of 
influence  and  special  privileges  must  yield  to  a  true  democracy  of 
nations.  The  cornering  of  resources  for  weaponry  must  be 
transmuted  into  the  sharing  of  resources  for  global  development.  The 
pursuit  of  dominance  must  be  replaced  by  co-existence  and 
co-operation. 


Common  Values  and  Goals 


My  WIFE  AND  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  and  your 
hospitality.  We  bring  you  greetings  from  the  people  of  India.  In  the 
two  days  we  have  spent  in  Stockholm  we  have  been  surrounded  by 
friendliness  and  warmth. 

Our  two  countries  are  so  unlike — in  climate,  in  history,  in 
population  profiles  and  levels  of  development.  Yet  how  similar  are 
the  values  we  cherish  and  the  goals  we  work  towards.  We  are  both 
democracies,  believing  in  the  individual’s  right  to  choose 
governments  and  policies.  As  Indira  Gandhi  said  when  she  was  here 
as  Olof  Palme’s  guest,  "both  of  us  are  inspired  by  a  vision  of  society 
organised  around  the  human  core  of  socialism".  We  strive  for  peace 
and  for  trust  among  nations. 

Your  country  is  known  for  its  technological  achievements  and  for 
its  pioneering  policies  of  social  welfare.  Your  youth  today  have 
unlimited  opportunities  to  blossom  into  scholars,  artists  and 
entrepreneurs.  Yet  only  a  century  ago  Sweden  was  not  affluent.  You 
looked  to  the  human  being,  and  the  people  built  the  nation. 

In  India,  too,  we  stress  the  development  of  our  human  resources. 
Learning  and  economic  power  in  our  ancient  society  had  long  been  a 
monopoly  of  the  few.  Today,  because  of  our  development  plans, 
they  are  open  to  all  people.  Indian  planning  is  a  good  experiment  in 
developing  through  consent.  Some  Swedish  thinkers,  like  the 
redoubtable  Professor  Gunnar  Myrdal,  combined  their  sympathy  for 
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India  with  impatience.  We  are  no  less  impatient  as  we  battle  with  our 
problems.  Our  task  is  exacting.  Sometimes  even  exasperating.  But 
there  is  exhilaration  in  making  the  lives  of  our  people  a  little  better,  a 
little  brighter. 

Indian  agriculture  is  no  longer  a  story  of  stagnation.  Our  farmers 
have  been  enthusiastic  about  using  new  technology.  Yields  have 
gone  up.  Dependence  on  imports  is  an  old  uncomfortable  memory. 
Even  this  year,  when  the  monsoon  failed  for  a  second  year,  and 
drought  affected  two-thirds  of  our  vast  country,  we  coped.  We 
ensured  full  supplies  to  the  people. 

The  change  in  industry  is  even  more  marked  in  range  as  well  as 
sophistication.  As  a  result  of  continuing  measures  to  stimulate 
production,  investment,  productivity  and  technological 
modernisation,  our  industrial  growth  rate  has  been  a  sustained  9  per 
cent  in  the  last  three  years.  Our  exports  have  risen  by  more  than  20 
per  cent  this  year  in  spite  of  the  recession  in  the  world  economy  and 
increasing  protectionism.  Indian  firms  have  won  major  contracts 
against  competition  from  highly  industrialised  countries. 

Strength  comes  from  determination  and  effort.  Our  objective  has 
been  self-reliance.  But  self-reliance  does  not  mean  refusal  to  take 
advantage  of  technological  innovations  evolved  elsewhere. 
Development  succeeds  best  in  a  climate  of  international 
co-operation. 

Sweden  has  followed  an  enlightened  outlook  in  international 
discussions  on  economic  assistance  to  developing  countries.  We 
have  benefited  from  Swedish  aid. 

Indo-Swedish  industrial  co-operation  has  a  long  history.  And  it 
has  expanded  in  recent  years.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to 
strengthen  this  mutually  beneficial  relationship.  The  potential  is  vast. 

It  is  not  only  through  commerce  that  nations  converse.  Culture 
has  an  even  more  compelling  appeal.  The  name  of  Sweden  became 
known  to  vast  numbers  in  India  when  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  C.V. 
Raman  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize.  The  films  of  Ingmar  Bergman 
have  many  avid  followers  in  India.  I  cannot  forget,  or  perhaps 
forgive,  your  tennis  players  who  refused  to  let  us  take  home  the 
Davis  Cup  last  month!  The  "Manifestations  of  India",  which  brought 
our  musicians,  dancers  and  artists  here,  gained  us  new  friends.  I 
thank  the  Swedish  Government  and  the  private  organisations  who 
made  this  festival  possible.  We  are  looking  forward  with  keen 
anticipation  to  the  festival  which  Sweden  has  kindly  agreed  to 
organise  in  India  in  1990.  Our  people  will,  I  am  sure,  extend  an 
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enthusiastic  reception  to  the  festival. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  similarity  in  our  international  outlook. 
Sweden  and  India  cherish  human  dignity  and  equality.  We  have 
stood  together  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in  southern  Africa. 
The  racist  regime  of  Pretoria  survives  because  of  those  who  extend 
economic  and  military  support  to  it.  Apartheid  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  that  must  be  quarantined  and  isolated  if  it  is  to  be  cured.  We 
appreciate  Sweden’s  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  AFRICA  Fund, 
our  joint  Action  for  Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and  Apartheid. 

In  our  particular  ways,  we  have  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the 
confronting  military  camps  of  the  post-war  world.  We  have 
remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  India  has 
consistently  pointed  out  that  the  world  can  survive  and  develop  only 
through  coexistence  and  co-operation.  We  were  one  of  the  earliest 
proponents  of  Non-alignment.  Non-alignment  has  since  then 
expanded  its  ambit  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  international 
community.  We  and  Sweden  share  a  vision  of  peace.  This  vision 
finds  expression  in  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiatives  which 
has  found  warm  response  in  the  hearts  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
We  must  persist  in  our  efforts  to  promote  the  processes  of 
disarmament  and  peace.  Even  as  we  do  so,  our  minds  must  make  the 
imaginative  leap  forward  to  a  world  without  nuclear  arms.  We  must 
craft  the  international  order  of  the  future.  For,  if  we  do  not  plan 
ahead,  we  run  the  risk  of  the  international  community  slipping  back 
to  the  barren  ways  which  have  already  wreaked  such  havoc  and 
threatened  us  with  extinction. 

Our  ancients  prayed  for  peace  in  the  skies,  peace  in  forests  and 
peace  in  the  human  heart.  Peace  is  not  limited  to  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  to  limit  the  use  of  weapons.  We  must  undertake  a  vast 
programme  for  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  non-violence  in  the 
minds  of  all  people.  Only  then  can  there  be  a  halt  to  such  senseless 
acts  as  the  assassination  of  leaders  like  Indira  Gandhi  and  Olof 
Palme  and  the  outburst  of  hate  we  see  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

We  must  say  with  Rabindranath  Tagore: 

"The  same  stream  of  life  that  runs  through 
my  veins  night  and  day  runs  through 
the  world  and  dances  in  rhythmic  measures.... 

I  feel  my  limbs  are  made  glorious  by  the 
touch  of  this  world  of  life.  And  my  pride 
is  from  the  life  throb  of  ages  dancing 
in  my  blood  this  moment. " 


Peace  and  Stability  for  Ensuring 

Economic  Growth 


The  DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE’S  Republic  of  Korea  is  a 
fellow-Asian  country  with  whom  we  have  close  and  friendly  ties.  I 
have  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  and  your  delegation. 

Contacts  between  Korea  and  India  were  established  nearly  20 
centuries  ago  by  scholars  and  seekers  of  truth.  They  took  the 
message  of  the  Compassionate  Buddha  to  many  lands.  Korea  has  left 
its  impress  on  history  from  those  days. 

In  more  recent  times,  both  our  countries,  along  with  so  much  of 
the  rest  of  Asia,  experienced  colonial  bondage.  Both  of  us  reasserted 
our  independence.  Both  of  us  are  Non-aligned.  We  disapprove  of 
global  confrontation.  We  seek  a  world  order  in  which  nations 
co-exist  and  work  for  peace,  irrespective  of  their  internal  political 
systems. 

India  has  supported  endeavours  aimed  at  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  It  has  been  our 
consistent  policy  to  encourage  peaceful  solutions  without 
interference  from  outside. 

Your  country  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  making  the  benefits  of 
development  available  to  the  common  people.  So  too  are  we  in  India. 
In  spite  of  the  disparity  in  the  magnitude  of  our  problems  and  our 
priorities,  the  common  quest  of  development  provides  great  scope 
for  sharing  our  insights.  We  should  also  work  together  for  creating 
an  international  climate  that  is  conducive  to  developmental  efforts.  It 
is  self-evident  that  without  peace  and  stability  there  can  be  no 
enduring  economic  growth. 

Developing  countries  must  come  forward  to  share  information, 
know-how  and  experience  with  others.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  idea 
of  South-South  co-operation.  Both  India  and  the  DPRK  cherish  such 
co-operation  which  was  given  a- new  impetus  at  the  first  Non-aligned 
Ministerial  meeting  on  South-South  co-operation,  held  in 
PyongYong  last  year.  An  important  step  in  developing  countries 
securing  their  collective  objective  is  the  strengthening  of  bilateral 
relations. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  our  development 
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projects.  Our  aim  is  not  merely  to  diversify  and  enlarge  our  industrial 
sector  and  achieve  greater  technological  sophistication;  we  attach 
high  importance  to  the  modernisation  of  agriculture  as  well. 

It  is  by  increasing  agricultural  productivity  and  diversifying  our 
rural  economy  that  we  can  provide  employment  to  the  millions  of 
young  people  who  come  into  the  work-force. 

Keen  though  we  are  on  technological  modernisation,  we  realise 
that  it  will  be  a  poor  bargain  if  we  are  severed  from  our  spiritual 
roots.  Ultimately,  satisfaction  does  not  come  from  more  material 
affluence.  It  comes  from  safeguarding  the  values  of  the  spirit — the 
values  of  sympathy  and  sharing. 

Humankind  has  always  had  a  fear  of  the  unknown.  With  the 
demoniac  power  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  fear  of  the  known  black 
type  has  become  far  more  terrifying  than  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 
Great  sons  of  India  proclaimed  centuries  ago  that  the  human  being 
can  grow  only  through  non-violence.  In  our  own  century,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  demonstrated  the  power  of  non-violence  as  a  political 
weapon.  We  achieved  national  liberation  from  bondage  through 
non-violence.  Only  through  non-violence  can  the  world  be  liberated 
from  the  terror  of  nuclear  annihilation.  Disarmament  is  a  grand  cause 
for  which  your  country  and  mine  can  and  must  work  together. 

I  once  again  welcome  you  to  India.  Thank  you  for  the  good 
wishes  you  have  brought  from  President  Kim  II  Sung.  My 
Government  and  the  people  of  India  reciprocate  your  sentiments  of 
friendship  and  co-operation.  Your  visit  will  help  in  further 
strengthening  our  relations. 


A  Country  of  Continental  Dimensions 

W E  ARE  DELIGHTED  to  again  welcome  you  and  Madam  Lee  to 
India.  You,  Prime  Minister,  are  among  the  senior  statesmen  of  Asia. 
India  regards  you  as  a  friend  of  long  standing.  You  have  known  and 
worked  with  four  generations  of  our  leaders:  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
whom  you  regarded  as  something  of  a  mentor;  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri, 
who  deeply  appreciated  your  solidarity  with  us  at  a  time  of  national 
crisis;  and  Indira  Gandhi,  a  friend  and  great  contemporary.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  you  in  the  Bahamas  and  in 
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Vancouver.  There,  as  elsewhere,  your  words  were  listened  to  with 
respect,  carrying  as  they  do  the  imprint  of  a  keen  intellect  and  vast 
experience. 

Singapore  and  India,  dissimilar  in  size  but  similar  in  their 
multi-racial  diversity,  have  old  historical  ties.  The  very  name  of  your 
nation  is  of  Sanskrit  origin.  I  should  like  to  regard  Sanskrit  not  as  an 
exclusive  language  of  India  but  as  an  ancient  cultural  reservoir  from 
which  many  people  have  drawn  sustenance. 

Under  your  leadership.  Prime  Minister,  Singapore  has  wrought 
something  of  an  economic  miracle.  The  hard  work  of  your  people  is 
widely  admired.  They  have  earned  a  universal  reputation  for  their 
skills  and  tenacity,  for  their  expertise  in  commerce,  industry  and 
finance. 

India  is  a  country  of  continental  dimensions.  In  many  respects, 
our  development  challenges  are  not  the  same  as  yours.  We  have  a 
largely  agricultural  economy.  Most  of  our  farmers  are  small  and 
marginal  cultivators.  Only  a  third  of  our  land  area  is  irrigated.  Yet, 
we  have  transformed  a  famine-struck  economy  into  one  so 
self-reliant  that  we  have  ridden  out  the  worst  drought  of  the  century 
with  confidence  and  success.  We  are  now  giving  a  new  thrust  to 
agriculture,  extending  the  Green  Revolution  to  new  areas  and  new 
crops.  Our  industrial  economy  is  characterised  by  perhaps  the  widest 
range  of  manufactures  of  any  developing  country  in  the  world.  In  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  consistently  attained  industrial  growth  rates 
that  are  beginning  to  take  us  into  the  high-performance  league.  We 
have  accomplished  this  in  the  setting  of  a  vibrant  democracy. 

However,  mere  economic  development  is  not  our  national  goal. 
There  is  more  to  the  human  spirit  than  just  the  satisfaction  of 
material  want. 

If  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  larger  objective  of  developing  the 
totality  of  the  human  personality,  we  run  the  risk  of  getting  trapped 
in  a  mire  of  materialism.  We  might  be  tempted  to  mortgage  our 
values  and  ideals  to  monetary  gain.  We  could  endanger  the 
institutions  of  our  democracy.  We  would  certainly  compromise  our 
freedom  as  individuals  and  our  independence  as  nations. 

Therefore,  our  aim  is  to  look  beyond  the  indices  and  statistics  of 
the  economist.  The  processes  of  growth  should  be  seen  as  the  means 
to  a  fuller  life  for  our  people. 

Enduring  development  can  take  place  only  if  there  is  peace- 
peace  in  the  world  and  peace  in  each  region.  As  Non-aligned  nations, 
India  and  Singapore  have  placed  themselves  in  the  camp  of  peace 
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and  peaceful  coexistence.  The  greatest  danger  to  peace  arises  from 
the  pursuit  of  doctrines  of  deterrence.  In  this  nuclear  age,  such 
doctrines  not  only  endanger  peace,  they  threaten  survival  itself.  The 
INF  Treaty  will  become  truly  historic  only  if  it  presages  accelerated 
progress  towards  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
accompanied  by  a  transition  from  strategies  of  nuclear  confrontation 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace  through  peaceful  coexistence. 

With  Sri  Lanka,  both  our  countries  have  long-standing  ties  of 
history  and  culture  and  ethnic  affinity.  The  problems  faced  by  the 
Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka  have  caused  us  deep  concern.  Equally  worrying 
has  been  the  danger  of  ethnic  conflict  endangering  the  unity  of  the 
country.  The  Agreement  which  I  signed  last  July  with  President 
Jayewardene  provides  a  just  and  durable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  also  strengthens  the  unity  of  the  country. 
It  reinforces  the  security  of  the  region.  It  underlines  the  commitment 
of  both  countries  to  Non-alignment.  We  are  determined  to  ensure  the 
full  implementation  of  all  provisions  of  the  Agreement.  We  thank 
you  for  the  firm  support  you  have  extended  to  the  Agreement. 

There  now  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  breaking  the  deadlock  in 
Kampuchea.  We  see  the  recent  talks  between  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen  as  a  positive  step  towards  a  comprehensive 
political  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  issue.  We  believe  that  the 
problems  of  the  region  must  be  resolved  through  dialogue  and 
peaceful  negotiations.  The  Kampuchean  people  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  free  from  the  threat  of  outside 
intervention  or  interference.  The  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  states  in  the  region  must  be  ensured. 

We  wish  success  to  the  efforts  that  are  in  progress  to  solve  the 
Afghanistan  problem.  We  have  consistently  worked  towards  a 
settlement  which  ensures  Afghanistan’s  sovereignty,  independence 
and  Non-aligned  status.  We  fervently  hope  that  the  talks  in  Geneva 
will  be  successful.  It  is  essential  to  focus  on  the  crucial  issues  of 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  and  to  end  foreign  interference  in 
Afghanistan.  Otherwise  peace  and  stability  will  remain  elusive. 

The  South  Pacific  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  tranquillity 
and  friendship.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  reputation  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  military  coup  in  Fiji.  Different  communities  had 
lived  together  in  Fiji  in  peace  and  harmony  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  special  rights  of  the  Malaysian  Fijians  were  fully  safeguarded  by 
the  1970  Constitution.  It  is  important  to  maintain  racial  amity.  The 
current  situation  in  Fiji  is  a  matter  of  concern  as  it  threatens  human 
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rights  and  human  dignity.  It  is  our  hope  that  parliamentary 
democracy  will  be  restored  in  Fiji,  promoting  harmony  and  equality 
before  the  law  for  all  its  citizens. 

While  political  problems  between  any  two  countries  are  best 
solved  bilaterally,  a  co-operative  regional  approach  promotes  the 
development  of  all  countries  sharing  a  neighbourhood.  Such  an 
approach  accounts  for  the  success  of  ASEAN.  The  more  recent 
South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  (SAARC)  is 
making  steady  progress  in  fostering  co-operative  relations  among  the 
countries  of  our  region. 

In  Vancouver,  both  our  countries  reiterated  our  unflinching 
opposition  to  the  evil  of  apartheid.  The  only  effective  means  of 
securing  freedom  and  dignity  for  the  people  of  South  Africa,  without 
massive  bloodshed,  is  through  the  imposition  of  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  against  the  Pretoria  regime.  Frontline  States 
need  our  wholehearted  support  to  increase  their  economic  capacity  to 
withstand  the  depredations  of  Pretoria.  We  are  making  our 
contribution  through  the  AFRICA  Fund. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views 
with  a  statesman  of  your  eminence.  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  the  years  to 
come,  new  dimensions  will  be  added  to  Indo-Singapore  relations  and 
mutually  beneficial  exchanges  in  trade,  science  and  technology  will 
be  strengthened. 


For  a  Rational  World  Order 


I  WELCOME  YOU  to  India.  The  subject  you  will  be  discussing  is 
of  the  highest  importance. 

The  world  economy  is  in  a  crisis.  As  a  continent,  Asia  bears  much 
of  the  burden  of  waging  the  war  on  poverty.  As  a  country,  India’s 
problems  of  poverty  are  formidable.  It  is,  therefore,  encouraging 
that,  in  the  last  decade,  the  Asian  continent  has  outpaced  all  others  in 
growth.  India  has  succeeded  in  accelerating  its  trend  rate  of  growth 
when  many  economies  around  the  globe  have  been  decelerating. 

In  the  seventies,  many  parts  of  the  world  saw  high  rates  of 
growth.  In  the  last  ten  years,  much  of  the  Middle  East,  for  most  of 
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the  period  has  recorded  negative  rates  of  growth.  The  economies  of 
the  West  have  slowed  down,  with  unemployment  reaching  the 
highest  levels  since  the  great  depression.  Africa  has  suffered 
regression  in  some  years  and  no  more  than  painfully  slow  progress  in 
others.  Indeed,  per  capita  incomes  in  Africa  have  declined. 

There  is  thus  no  denying  the  reality  of  the  crisis  of  growth  which 
has  overtaken  the  world  economy.  The  response  to  this  must  be  at 
two  levels.  First  and  foremost,  through  national  self-reliance,  since 
the  primary  responsibility  for  development  is  a  national 
responsibility.  Second,  through  closer  international  economic 
co-operation.  Stability  and  prosperity  in  the  North  cannot  be  assured 
without  growth  and  development  in  the  South  and  vice  versa.  The 
essential  unity  of  the  human  family  is  not  compatible  with  the 
compartmentalisation  of  the  globe  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

India  is  totally  committed  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  through 
planned,  self-reliant  development.  Investment  in  the  economy  has 
been  substantially  raised  over  six  Five  Year  Plan  periods.  We  are 
now  just  past  the  mid-point  of  our  Seventh  Plan.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  of  our  investment  has  came  from  our  own  resources.  It  is 
through  the  efforts  of  our  farmers,  our  scientists,  our  extension 
workers  that  we  have  made  India  self-sufficient  in  foodgrains.  It  is 
through  our  efforts  that  the  poverty  ratio  has  been  reduced  from 
about  a  half  to  about  a  third  of  the  population.  It  is  targeted  to  drop 
to  a  quarter  by  the  end  of  our  current  Plan.  We  aim  at  eliminating 
this  order  of  poverty  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  have  weathered  one  of  the  worst  droughts  of  the  century.  Our 
commitment  to  self-reliance  has  imparted  resilience  to  our  economy. 
So,  even  in  this  exceptionally  difficult  year,  our  economy  has 
recorded  a  positive  albeit  moderate  rate  of  growth. 

We  are  determined  to  regain  in  the  remaining  two  years  of  the 
Plan  the  momentum  which  we  lost  when  the  rains  failed  us  for  the 
third  year  in  succession.  We  shall  do  so  with  a  new  thrust  to 
agriculture,  making  the  best  possible  use  of  our  irrigated  lands  and 
carrying  the  Green  Revolution  forward  to  new  areas,  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  new  crops,  especially  oilseeds 
and  pulses. 

Our  industrial  and  infrastructure  sectors  have  done  well.  For  three 
years  in  succession,  even  during  this  drought-afflicted  year, 
industrial  growth  has  averaged  nearly  nine  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
range  of  our  manufactures  is  among  the  widest  in  any  developing 
country.  We  have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  absorbing  and 
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adapting  the  best  technologies  the  world  has  to  offer.  Through  our 
own  effort,  we  have  also  contributed  to  our  indigenous  stock  of 
technology.  These  range  from  ground-level  applications  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  science.  We  have  improved  the  rural  stove  used  in  the 
village  household.  Our  chemical  scientists  have  given  the  world  the 
catalyst,  encilite  and  the  drug,  gugulipid.  We  have  designed  and  built 
a  remote-sensing  satellite  which  is  now  orbiting  the  earth.  Our  stress 
is  on  efficiency — through  higher  productivity,  lower  costs  and  better 
quality.  This  applies  equally  to  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 

In  countries  like  India,  sustained  dynamism  in  agriculture  is  the 
key  to  poverty  alleviation.  This  has  to  be  backed  by  an  equally 
sustained  direct  assault  on  poverty.  We  have  two  types  of 
programmes.  Under  one  programme,  income-earning  assets  are 
provided  to  the  poor.The  second  comprises  productive  employment- 
generation  programmes.  Labour  is  the  most  important  resource 
available  to  the  poor:  employment  generation  is  targeted  at  using  this 
labour,  and  using  it  productively.  Poverty  alleviation  requires  two 
more  thrusts.  One  is  the  recasting  and  reordering  of  subsidies,  so  that 
these  really  do  reach  those  segments  of  society  which  are  most  in 
need.  It  also  requires  a  responsive  administration,  and  administration 
whose  priorities  begin  with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  whose 
sensitivities  are  tuned  to  their  needs,  and  whose  interests  are  allied 
with  their  interests.  We  are  engaged  in  both  exercises. 

We  look  on  development  as  being  much  more  than  growth. 
Savings  and  investment  in  material  assets  will  not  alone  give  us 
development:  that  requires  quality  education  for  all  our  people.  The 
Indian  experience  has  taught  us  that  mere  education  is  not  enough. 
Indeed,  bad  education  could  sometimes  be  worse  than  no  education. 
But  good  education  is  the  key  to  the  development  of  our  most 
valuable  assets:  our  human  resources.  It  is  through  good  education 
that  hidebound  tradition  and  age-old  prejudices  give  way  to  reason 
and  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  through  good  education  that  society  is 
modernised,  and  the  mind  trained.  It  is  through  good  education  that 
science  and  technology  are  pressed  into  the  service  for  the 
betterment  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  It  is  good  education 
which  erodes  narrow  barriers  and  broadens  one’s  vision. 

It  is  the  sovereign  right  and  the  sovereign  responsibility  of  each 
nation  to  determine  how  it  chooses  to  pursue  the  path  of 
development.  But  global  development  must  be  a  common 
commitment  of  the  entire  international  community. 

We  need  a  new  strategy  for  managing  the  world  economy  and 
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global  ecology.  The  task  before  us  is  the  revival  of  the  world 
economy,  its  renewal  and  its  reconstruction.  The  present 
international  economic  system  cannot  do  this,  as  it  is  neither  just  nor 
even  efficient. 

We  need  to  restore  buoyancy  to  world  economic  growth.  We  need 
to  see  trade  become  an  engine  of  growth  for  all.  Protectionism  harms 
those  who  erect  these  barriers,  as  much  as  those  whose  products  are 
shut  out.  It  must  be  dismantled.  Restrictive  business  practices  must 
be  curtailed.  Deteriorating  terms  of  trade  are  causing  enormous 
losses  in  purchasing  power  to  developing  countries.  It  is  a  sad 
comment  on  the  inequity  and  inefficiency  of  the  current  order  that 
developing  countries  are,  in  effect,  financing  the  developed.  About 
25  billion  dollars  are  being  channeled  every  year  from  the 
developing  to  the  developed  in  the  form  of  a  reverse  flow  of 
resources.  The  most  heavily  indebted  countries  find  themselves 
diverting  to  debt  repayment,  more  than  half  the  value  of  their 
mercantile  exports  and  close  to  five  per  cent  of  their  Gross  Domestic 
Product.  Developing  countries  face  serious  shortages  of  finance  to 
manage  their  balance-of-payment  problems  and  meet  their 
requirements  of  development.  Yet,  sources  of  development 
assistance  are  drying  up.  Should  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  this? 

Wild  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  and  the  persistent 
misalignment  of  currencies  are  undermining  global  financial 
stability.  The  structural  capacity  of  the  system  to  cope  is  further 
debilitated  by  massive  capital  movements  across  national  frontiers  at 
short  notice.  Never  before  has  financial  uncertainty  been  as 
pervasive  as  it  is  now. 

An  unconscionable  burden  of  debt  has  been  foisted  upon  many 
developing  countries.  Collectively,  their  liabilities  are  upward  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  We  are  coping  with  our  international  obligations,  but 
we  are  as  concerned  as  any,  at  the  implications  of  this  global 
problem.  The  capacity  of  the  developing  countries  to  meet  their 
obligations  is  undermined  by  the  collapse  in  commodity  prices.  It  is 
blocked  by  protectionism.  It  is  thwarted  by  fluctuations  in  major 
international  currencies.  It  evaporates  because  of  inadequate  access 
to  liquidity.  It  is  leached  by  the  drying  up  of  developing  assistance.  It 
is  compounded  by  the  imposition  of  measures  of  financial  discipline 
which  endanger  their  political  stability  measures  which  the  keepers 
of  the  world’s  treasuries  themselves  appear  loathe  to  accept.  In  an 
earlier — and  wiser — time,  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude  would  have 
called  forth  an  international  response  commensurate  with  the 
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magnitude  of  the  problem.  Instead,  we  see  a  desperate  and  doomed 
effort  to  cobble  together  ad  hoc,  piecemeal,  bilateral  solutions  which 
do  not  solve  the  problem,  and  even  tend  to  aggravate  it. 

A  little  over  forty  years  ago,  the  international  community  showed 
signs  of  having  learned  its  lessons  from  the  economic  tragedies  of 
the  thirties.  Rules  were  elaborated  for  the  management  of  the 
international  monetary  and  financial  system,  for  the  governance  of 
trade  and  tariffs.  International  institutions  were  established.  A 
consensus  was  evolved  on  meeting  the  reconstruction  requirements 
of  the  war-torn  economies  and  the  development  requirements  of  the 
newly  liberated  countries.  Over  these  four  decades,  the  world  has 
moved  on.  But  the  minds  of  many  remain  stuck  in  old  grooves. 
There  is  an  absence  of  will  to  restructure  and  reform  institutions  to 
render  them  relevant  to  the  new  realities  and  the  new  challenges. 
There  is  even  an  absence  of  will  to  support  these  institutions  as  they 
exist.  I  know  that  those  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
developed  and  developing,  socialist  and  market  economies, 
recognise  these  challenges  and  seek  suitable  responses  to  them.  We 
need  your  experience  and  your  wisdom. 

We  are  not,  however,  going  to  wait  for  the  international 
community  as  a  whole  to  pull  itself  together.  There  is  much  that  we 
in  developing  countries,  can  do  to  promote  collective  self-reliance 
among  ourselves.  Co-operation  among  the  countries  of  the  South 
should  act  as  an  example  and  an  incentive  to  global  co-operation. 
One  obstacle  is  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other.  We  simply  do 
not  know  enough  about  each  other,  about  what  each  of  us  is  doing. 
Our  information  tends  to  come  from  channels  established  with 
developed  countries.  Our  experience  tends  to  be  limited  to  our 
interaction  with  the  North.  At  every  professional  level  and  in  every 
discipline,  we  need  to  build  a  network  of  South-South  contacts,  of 
data  banks  that  store  the  experience  of  the  South  for  the  benefit  of 
the  South.  Taken  together,  the  developing  countries  have  an 
abundance  of  resources — natural,  financial,  technological  and 
human — to  collectively  promote  their  development.  Enhanced 
co-operation  among  ourselves  will  also  galvanize  international 
co-operation.  We,  therefore,  attach  high  importance  to  the 
South-South  Commission  established  by  that  distinguished 
conscience-keeper  of  the  developing  world,  Julius  Nyerere. 

Nearer  home,  we  are  steadily  building  the  edifice  of  regional 
co-operation.  There  are  special  difficulties  in  this  regard.  We  are 
overwhelmingly  the  largest  country  in  the  region.  We  are  the  only 
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one  whose  borders  touch  those  of  all  the  others.  South  Asia  has, 
therefore,  devised  its  own  methodology,  based  on  its  own  realities 
and  its  own  genius,  to  foster  co-operation  among  its  seven  members. 
Considering  the  difficulties  we  are  faced  with,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress.  Areas  of  co-operation  have  been  identified, 
experience  of  co-operation  has  been  gained.  New  challenges,  bolder 
and  more  daring  than  in  the  past,  are  being  taken  up.  These  relate, 
among  others,  to  economic  co-operation  and  co-operation  for  the 
conservation  of  the  environment.  Doubts,  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  are  slowly  but  surely  yielding  to  a  realization  of  the  vast 
potential  for  beneficial  exchanges  and  interaction  amongst  ourselves. 
We  are  encouraged,  and  to  some  extent  inspired  by  other  examples 
of  regional  co-operation  in  different  parts  of  the  world. ^ 

We  need  a  rational  reordering  of  global  priorities  and  global 
resources.  By  far  the  biggest  share  of  available  resources  is  being 
diverted  to  the  most  unproductive  area  of  human  activity:  armaments 
and  arsenals.  Humankind  is  spending  over  a  thousand  billioln  dollars 
every  year  on  the  means  of  its  own  destruction.  That  translates  as 
two  million  dollars  a  minute  in  perfecting  our  path  to  extinction.  We 
need  a  world  order  which  is  more  than  a  macabre  dance  of  death.  We 
need  a  world  order  which  looks  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  human 
personality.  For  such  a  world  order,  disarmament  is  indispensable. 
Disarmament  is  not  only  a  mechanical  process  of  reducing  stockpiles 
but  a  mental  process  of  looking  upon  the  world  as  one  family,  of 
promoting  international  co-operation,  of  pursuing  policies  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  and  of  eschewing  dangerous  doctrines  of 
deterrence. 

The  unity  of  the  human  family  is  matched  by  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  Mindless  environment  destruction 
has  not  only  caused  untold  harm  to  countries  but  spilled  over 
national  frontiers  and,  in  some  areas,  spread  through  the  atmosphere 
to  points  far  distant  on  the  globe.  The  international  community  is 
awakening  to  the  realisation  that  development  which  is  not 
environmentally  sustainable  might  cause  more  harm  in  the  long  run 
than  the  benefits  it  immediately  confers.  The  costs  of  environmental 
protection  must  be  built  into  the  costs  of  economic  development. 
Equally,  the  benefits  of  conservation  will  augment  the  benefits  of 
development.  Therefore,  international  ecological  co-operation  must 
become  an  integral  dimension  of  international  economic 
co-operation. 

We  seek  a  new  international  economic  order.  We  seek  it  because 
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new  norms,  rules  and  procedures  are  essential  to  handle  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Because  of  these  changes,  the  choice  before  us 
is  not  between  the  preservation  of  the  old  order  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  one.  It  is  between  accelerating  international  economic  anarchy 
and  a  rational  world  order,  based  on  a  new  international  consensus 
on  development.  What  is  called  for  is  a  recognition  of  the  common 
interest  of  all  countries  in  growth  for  all.  What  is  needed  is  a 
worldwide  understanding  of  the  symbiotic  interdependence  between 
the  promotion  of  world  prosperity  and  the  elimination  of  global 
poverty. 

Multilateral  co-operation  cannot  be  substituted  by  bilateral 
agreement  or  superseded  by  plurilateral  arrangements.  These  have 
their  place,  but  global  co-operation  is  essential  because  the  global 
community  is  a  reality.  Our  interests  are  interdependent  worldwide. 
Our  actions  impinge  on  each  other  worldwide.  The  instruments  and 
institutions  of  international  co-operation  were  fashioned  because  it 
was  recognised  that  peace  and  development  needed  a  world 
community  of  united  nations.  We  need  a  return  to  that 
understanding,  a  revival  of  that  spirit,  as  we  set  about  refurbishing 
the  world  order,  adapting  it  to  contemporary  considerations  and 
present  requirements. 

An  expanding  world  economy  is  in  the  interest  of  all  countries. 
Growth  in  the  South  and  continued  prosperity  in  the  North  are 
inter-dependent.  We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  falter  because  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  those  who  today  are  better  off  than  us.  Neither  will 
we  allow  ourselves  any  complacency  because  we  have  coped  better 
than  most  with  the  crisis  that  has  beset  the  world  economy.  We 
would,  however,  urge  that  the  elimination  of  poverty  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  national  responsibility  but  as  a  global  obligation. 

I  hope  your  deliberations  in  Delhi  will  point  the  way  to  a  package 
of  policies  for  collective  survival.  It  is  a  task  which  calls  for 
dispassionate  analysis  but  passionate  commitment. 


Closer  Friendship  with  Japan 


It  is  always  a  joy  to  be  in  Japan.  Doubly  so  in  spring  at  the 
time  of  your  Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 

We  recently  welcomed  some  of  your  renowned  artistes  in  India. 
The  Japan  Month  gave  our  people  enchanting  glimpses  of  your  great 
artistic  traditions. 

India  today  returns  the  gesture.  Our  musicians  and  dancers  come 
to  you  from  our  mountains  and  plains,  our  deserts  and  palm-fringed 
coasts  with  a  message  of  goodwill  from  the  800  million  people  of 
India. 

Japan  and  India  were  brought  together  by  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  all  time-the  Compassionate  Buddha.  Even  such  intensely  Japanese 
manifestations  as  Zen  have  an  Indian  connection. 

The  Japanese  philosophy  of  life  has  left  a  deep  impression  on  our 
mind.  Our  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  said  of  the  Japanese:  "They 
know  how  to  control  themselves  in  sorrow  and  tribulation,  in 
excitement  and  pain...  because  there  is  no  waste  of  energy,  it  is  not 
found  wanting  when  required.  This  calmness  and  fortitude  of  body 
and  mind  is  part  of  their  national  self-realisation." 

Japan’s  emergence  as  a  world  power  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
thrilled  the  rest  of  Asia.  My  grandfather,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  then  a 
schoolboy,  wrote:  "I  invested  in  a  large  number  of  books  on  Japan... 
Nationalistic  ideas  filled  my  mind.  I  mused  of  Indian  freedom  and 
Asiatic  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  Europe." 

Forty  years  later,  Japan  became  the  target  of  atom  bombs. 
Hiroshima  is  a  turning-point  in  history.  Hiroshima  is  a  mirror  held 
up  to  man’s  face.  It  has  made  the  world  rethink  its  views  on  war  and 
violence.  It  is  a  reminder  of  what  is  in  store  if  we  are  governed  by 
power  and  not  by  wisdom. 

Another  forty  years,  and  a  new  picture  of  Japan  has  arisen — that  of 
a  world  leader  in  technology.  Your  passion  for  work  and  pursuit  of 
excellence  have  become  an  international  legend.  But  you  have  taken 
care  to  combine  this  with  high  respect  for  age-old  values.  The  true 
Japanese  miracle  is  this  welding  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

India  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  task  of  national  regeneration.  We 
achieved  independence  forty  years  ago  under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
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leadership.  We  unified  600  political  units  into  a  single  Nation-State. 
We  set  up  institutions  of  people’s  self-government.  We  launched  a 
determined  attack  on  poverty. 

Indian  agriculture  and  industry  are  well  on  the  way  to 
modernisation.  Our  farmers,  scientists  and  entrepreneurs  have  given 
us  a  substantial  measure  of  self-reliance.  But  our  own  efforts  have 
been  supplemented  by  assistance  from  outside,  particularly  in 
obtaining  modern  technology.  We  are  grateful  for  the  help  Japan  has 
given  for  our  development. 

Today  we  have  embarked  on  a  major  effort  of  remoulding  our 
industry  to  make  it  more  dynamic,  more  competitive.  We  welcome 
Japan’s  partnership  in  this  endeavour.  We  have  had  good  experience 
of  economic  collaboration  with  Japan.  We  are  keen  to  benefit  from 
your  experience  and  creativity.  The  potential  for  Indo-Japanese 
co-operation  is  vast. 

Development  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  higher  production,  but  the 
refinement  and  harmonisation  of  the  human  spirit.  That  is  why  we 
attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  conservation  of  our  cultural  and 
spiritual  traditions. 

The  Festival  of  India,  I  hope,  will  give  you  a  living  experience  of 
the  Indian  heritage.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Japan,  and  the  leaders  of  so  many  industrial  houses,  who  have  made 
it  possible. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  the  Festival.  I  dedicate  it 
to  the  steady  growth  of  understanding  and  friendship  between  our 
peoples.  As  one  of  your  old  poets  has  said: 

Ah,  upon  this  festive  day 
when  the  eight  young  maidens 
dance  at  Kasuga  even  the  Gods  must  be 
overwhelmed  with  joy. 

Arigato  Gozaimashta. 


Challenges  and  Perspectives 


Sir,  we  had  an  illuminating  debate,  with  many  valuable  and 
constructive  suggestions.  I  should  like  to  thank  all  the  Members  who 
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have  participated  constructively  in  the  debate. 

There  is  a  broad  national  consensus  on  the  principles  and 
objectives  and  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  foreign  policy.  Despite 
differences  that  occur  in  detail,  the  main  constituents  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  reaffirmed  and  reiterated  a  number  of  times.  The 
main  constituents  have  a  continuing  relevance  in  today’s  world. 

The  world  is  changing  very  rapidly,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
international  relations,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  New  attitudes 
are  developing,  new  ways  of  thinking  are  springing  up.  All  this  will 
pose  new  challenges  to  all  countries  in  the  world,  especially 
countries  like  India  who  play  a  significant  role  in  international 
affairs.  In  such  a  situation  one  cannot  remain  mired  in  the  past.  One 
must  remain  flexible.  At  the  same  time  one’s  basic  principles  and 
fundamental  ethical  perceptions,  the  postulates  on  which  we  have 
based  our  foreign  policy,  must  be  rock-steady. 

At  one  time  we  were  regarded  impractical  when  we  based  our 
foreign  policy  on  an  ethical  approach.  Today  this  has  changed.  The 
world  is  accepting  the  indispensability  of  non-violence,  of  freedom 
from  nuclear  weapons  and  of  disarmament. 

Today  the  world  accepts  that  there  can  be  no  real  and  complete 
development  if  truth  is  burdened  by  the  weight  of  bloc  interests  and 
spheres  of  influence.  The  world  is  coming  around  more  and  more  to 
our  way  of  thinking  in  seeing  humanity  as  one  without  segmented 
interests,  celebrating  and  accepting  the  diversity  of  different  peoples 
of  this  earth.  Countries  which  were  highly  suspicious  of  peaceful 
coexistence  are  today  talking  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  not  of 
deterrence.  Since  our  foreign  policy  was  given  a  firm  grounding  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  world  is  coming  around  to  our  world-view. 
And  this  is  evidenced  by  the  Delhi  Declaration,  which  was  signed  in 
November  1986,  affirming  non-violence  and  nuclear  disarmament.  It 
is  being  affirmed  by  the  logic  of  reversing  and  ending  the  escalation 
of  nuclear  weapons  development. 

The  Six-Nation  Initiative  was  started  with  Indiraji  in  May  1984.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  dialogue  between  the  major  powers  was  at  a 
standstill,  when  nobody  thought  that  the  tensions  could  come  down. 
But  by  the  efforts  that  she  made,  by  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  six 
nations  in  the  Five-Continent  Initiative,  by  the  continuing  efforts  of 
all  those  involved  in  disarmament  to  create  the  right  atmosphere  in 
the  world,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the  dismantling  of  nuclear 
weapons  after  the  signing  of  the  INF  treaty.  We  have  seen  tensions 
coming  down  specially  amongst  the  major  powers  and  an  acceptance 
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of  different  socio-economic  systems.  We  see,  for  the  first  time,  a 
little  light  in  a  true  international  democracy  developing  and  moving 
away  from  a  bipolar  world. 

This  is  the  time  for  us  to  look  ahead  to  a  world  where  there  may 
not  be  nuclear  weapons,  where  disarmament  will  have  taken  place 
and  we  have  to  safeguard  ourselves  against  new  developments  which 
could  pull  us  back  into  the  same  competitive  arms  race.  Beyond 
nuclear  weapons,  we  must  see  that  no  other  means  of  mass 
destruction  are  developed.  We  must  see  that  new  dimensions  are  not 
added  to  the  arms  race  and,  equally  important,  we  must  see  that  no 
highly  accurate  conventional  weapons  are  developed,  what  we  have 
termed  ‘surgical  weapons’  in  the  Five-Continent  Initiative,  weapons 
which,  used  effectively,  could  remove  the  entire  leadership  of  a 
nation  without  causing  widespread  damage  but  cause  complete 
chaos. 

So  this  is  the  time  to  start  thinking  of  how  we  can  begin  to  control 
these  things  and  put  things  on  to  a  new  track.  We  need  new 
structures  of  international  co-operation.  We  need  a  really  effective 
United  Nations  system,  restructured  to  reflect  international 
democracy  and  sovereign  equality.  We  need  international 
co-operation  based  on  the  recognition  that  our  one  common  family 
of  human  beings  requires  interdependence  of  interests  and  the 
symbiosis  of  growth  in  the  South  with  stability  in  the  North.  We 
need  a  world  order  based  on  the  insights  and  values  of  Gandhiji  and 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Sir,  coming  to  South  Asia,  we  have,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
reiterated  our  commitment  to  friendship  and  cordial  and  co-operative 
relations  with  Pakistan.  We  entertain  the  warmest  sentiments  for  the 
people  of  Pakistan  with  whom  we  share  much  in 
common — language,  music  and  literature.  We  have  a  common 
history.  There  is  no  ill  will  towards  the  people  of  Pakistan.  We  wish 
them  well.  And,  therefore,  we  greatly  welcome  any  exchanges  at  the 
people’s  level — visitors,  tourists,  students,  journalists,  trade 
unionists,  women’s  groups.  We  would  like  to  see  much  more 
exchange  at  every  level.  We  seek  interchange  with  the  new 
generation  who  were  born  and  who  have  grown  up  as  Pakistanis  but 
whom  Pakistan’s  policies  have  kept  distanced  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  India.  Peace  between  Pakistan  and  India  is  peace 
between  the  peoples.  To  promote  such  contacts  and  build  cordiality 
in  the  Simla  spirit  we  have  proposed  a  number  of  steps.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  an  exhaustive  list  but  I  would  like  to  read  out  some. 
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We  have  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  We  have 
proposed  an  agreement  for  non-attack  on  nuclear  facilities.  We  have 
proposed  discussions  on  new  ground  rules  on  the  border.  We  have 
proposed  an  MOU  (Memorandum  of  Understanding)  on  hijacking. 
We  have  proposed  an  MOU  on  air  space  violations  by  military 
aircraft.  We  have  proposed  expansion  of  private  trade.  We  have 
proposed  a  move  to  non-discriminatory  regime  and  the  MFN  (most 
favoured  nation)  treatment  in  trade.  Indo-Pakistan  joint  ventures 
have  been  proposed.  So  also  exchanges  of  writers,  of  intellectuals, 
exchanges  of  media  personnel,  cultural  troupes,  exchanges  in  the 
fields  of  films,  drama,  music,  dance.  We  have  proposed  exchanges 
of  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers.  We  have  proposed  many  other 
confidence-building  and  risk-reduction  measures  as  mutually  agreed. 
We  have  proposed  the  easing  of  travel  restrictions.  We  have 
proposed  co-operation  on  curbing  drug-trafficking  and  terrorism. 

Unfortunately  we  are  stuck  with  very  unsatisfactory  responses 
from  the  Pakistani  side.  What  is  more,  Pakistan  forestalls 
people-to-people  programmes.  It  pursues  what  is  very  obviously  a 
nuclear  weapons  programme.  It  assumes  hostile  postures  in  areas 
such  as  Siachen  and  allows  its  territory  to  be  used  for  the  support, 
sustenance  and  sanctuary  of  terrorists  and  separatists.  We  have 
informed  the  Pakistan  Government  that  the  Home  Secretary  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Home  Secretary  of  India  must  meet  to  discuss  the 
sudden  increase  of  terrorism  on  our  borders.  We  must  have  good 
communications  between  our  two  countries  at  various  levels.  On  the 
military  side,  we  already  have  a  hot  line.  Perhaps  a  hot  line  is  needed 
between  the  Home  Secretaries  also  to  see  that  any  tensions  that  build 
up  can  be  dissipated  and  reduced  immediately  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  had  one  such  hot  line  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
Pakistan  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  India.  But  at  their  request  it  has 
been  dismantled.  We  would  like  to  have  it  restored  and  put  back  so 
that  tensions,  if  they  build  up,  can  be  reduced  quickly.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  on  quickly  to  genuine  and  sincere  normalisation  of  our 
relations.  A  prosperous,  stable  Pakistan,  with  its  independence, 
sovereignty  and  integrity  fully  assured,  is  in  India’s  national  interest 
and  we  would  like  to  see  a  Pakistan  like  that. 

A  little  further  west,  in  Afghanistan,  we  welcome  the  Geneva 
Accord.  It  should  lead  to  a  cessation  of  interference  and  intervention 
in  Afghanistan.  It  should  lead  to  the  return  of  refugees.  The 
Agreement  in  Geneva  has  opened  a  window  of  opportunity  for  peace 
and  stability  in  Afghanistan,  assuring  its  independence  and 
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sovereignty  and  its  Non-alignment.  We  have  played  our  role 
constructively  and  quietly  in  facilitating  this  process.  We  regret  that 
Pakistan  did  not  respond  to  our  invitation  for  consultations.  We 
could  have  made  things  a  little  smoother,  perhaps.  In  our  view  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace,  stability  and  non-alignment  in  Afghanistan 
is  a  strong  Government  in  Afghanistan.  And  we  would  like  to  see  a 
strong  Government  in  Kabul.  We  have  vital  stakes  in  this.  Therefore, 
we  are  inviting  President  Najibullah  to  visit  India  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  the  post-Accord  situation.  We  wish  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  an  era  of  progress  and  reconstruction,  of  rehabilitation, 
and  we  pledge  our  support  in  this  endeavour. 

Sir,  our  Agreement  in  Sri  Lanka  was  universally  welcomed  as  the 
only  basis  for  a  fair  and  lasting  settlement  in  Sri  Lanka;  a  settlement 
meeting  all  the  legitimate  needs  and  demands  of  the  Tamils;  an 
Agreement  that  strengthened  Sri  Lanka’s  unity,  and  an  Agreement 
that  meets  our  security  concern. 

In  the  last  nine  months  the  IPKF  has  stopped  conflict  between 
Tamils  and  Tamils.  The  IPKF  has  stopped  the  conflict  between  the 
Tamil  militants  and  the  Sri  Lankan  army.  The  LTTE  has  been 
disarmed — a  large  section  of  the  LTTE — by  the  IPKF. 

Near  normalcy  has  been  established  in  the  North  and  we  are 
moving  towards  normalcy  very  rapidly  in  the  East.  The  Sri  Lankan 
Government  has  released  most  Tamil  detenus  and  has  framed 
legislation  for  provincial  councils.  Eor  the  LTTE  we  keep  channels 
open.  We  welcome  them  to  join  the  political  process  and  test  their 
standing  in  the  democratic  process. 

Sir,  in  South  Asia,  SAARC  has  been  moving  very  well  and  it  is 
moving  rapidly.  We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  progress.  SAARC  is 
reaching  new  potentials  and  establishing  a  good  framework  for 
relationships  in  South  Asia.  A  Member  has  raised  the  question  of 
SAARC  being  used  to  settle  bilateral  issues.  I  would  like  to  make 
our  position  very  clear.  SAARC  is  not  a  bilateral  forum  and  we  will 
not  use  it  to  sort  out  our  bilateral  issues.  We  have  direct  contacts  and 
we  deal  directly  on  bilateral  issues. 

Sir,  with  China  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  improve  our 
relations.  We  are  building  a  climate  of  trust,  looking  for  a  new  and 
productive  phase  in  our  relationship.  We  recognise  that  the  process 
of  normalisation  is  complex.  The  border  question  needs  peaceful 
negotiations.  It  needs  mutually  acceptable  outcomes  and  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  national  sentiments  in  both  countries.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  and  tranquillity  on  our  borders  becomes  vital 
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while  we  talk  of  long-term  settlements.  We  are  strengthening 
co-operation  in  many  fields  with  China.  We  are  glad  that  the  efforts 
to  normalise  have  been  welcomed  by  all  sections  of  the  House.  We 
have  accepted  in  principle  that  I  should  visit  China  on  their 
invitation. 

Our  relations  with  Japan  have  advanced  significantly.  I  have  had  a 
large  number  of  meetings  with  their  ex-Prime  Minister  Nakasone, 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  after.  And  on  this  visit  to  Japan,  I 
had  a  very  long  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Takeshita.  Japan  is 
now  our  largest  bilateral  donor  of  official  development  assistance.  It 
is  also  our  third  largest  trading  partner.  We  expect  an  increase  in 
Japanese  investment  in  joint  ventures  with  Japan  and  with  technical 
collaboration. 

On  my  way  back  from  Japan,  I  stopped  in  Vietnam  to  meet  the 
new  leadership  that  has  taken  over.  Vietnam  is  a  true  and  sincere 
friend  of  India  with  whom  we  enjoy  shared  values,  shared  principles 
and  many  shared  geo-political  perceptions.  My  visit  reaffirmed  the 
strong  historical  ties  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  established 
a  strong  political  understanding  with  the  Vietnamese  leadership,  an 
understanding  to  promote  all-round  co-operation  in  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development,  an  understanding  that  will  strengthen  and 
safeguard  the  forces  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 

We  had  talks  about  Kampuchea.  As  you  are  aware.  Sir,  India  has 
been  active  in  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problems  in 
Kampuchea.  We  are  playing  our  part  and  we  hope  that  the  talks 
between  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen  will  be 
resumed  soon. 

There  is  an  important  role  for  the  ASEAN  countries.  I  hope  that 
they  too  will  come  forward  and  play  that  role.  Our  relations  with  the 
ASEAN  countries  are  progressing  smoothly.  We  have  increased 
economic,  commercial  and  other  relations.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore  visited  India  a  little  while  ago  and  I  have  visited  Indonesia 
and  Thailand.  We  have  long-standing  ties  with  Malaysia. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker,  Sir,  the  Gulf  War  continues.  We  have 
persistently  deplored  this  fratricidal  conflict  between  two 
Non-aligned  countries.  We  remain  in  close  touch  with  both  and  we 
have  endorsed  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’s  Resolution 
598.  The  negotiating  process  to  implement  the  Resolution  has  been 
undermined  by  the  resumption  of  the  war  of  cities  and  by  the  resort 
to  chemical  weapons.  We  deplore  the  intensification  of  the  Great 
Power  naval  presence.  The  incidents  in  the  Gulf  involving  US 
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warships  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious  and  we  urge  the 
utmost  restraint  on  all  sides.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  statesmanlike 
caution,  reversing  escalation  and  promoting  negotiated  settlement. 

In  West  Asia,  our  support  to  the  Palestinian  cause  and  the  PLO  is 
historic  and  consistent,  and  dates  back  to  our  freedom  stuggle.  We 
condemn  the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Israeli  forces  in  the  occupied 
territories.  The  recent  cruel  assassination  of  Abu  Jihad  is  also  an  act 
that  will  only  escalate  tensions  in  the  area  and  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  normalise  and  to  find  a  solution.  The  situation  is  critical 
and  brooks  no  piecemeal  approach.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing 
support  for  an  international  conference  on  the  Middle  East.  The 
Palestinians  have  an  inalienable  right  to  self-determination  and  we 
support  them  in  that  right. 

Moving  to  Central  America,  we  support  the  contadora  process.  It 
led  to  the  Guatemala  Peace  Accord  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  which 
should  lead  to  a  just  and  lasting  settlement,  ensuring  the  right  to 
self-determination,  independence,  security  and  integrity  of  all  States 
of  the  region,  free  from  interference  and  intervention  from  outside. 
There  is  much  evidence  of  the  growing  affection  and  shared 
perceptions  and  concrete  support  from  Latin  America  to  India 
despite  the  long  distances  that  separate  our  countries.  I  must  make 
special  mention  of  the  growing  efforts  that  Daniel  Ortega  has  been 
making  in  Nicaragua  to  bring  about  peace,  to  uphold  the 
independence  of  Nicaragua,  and  to  strengthen  Non-alignment  in  the 
region. 

Our  relations  with  Peru  have  improved  tremendously  during  these 
past  years.  Peru  is  blazing  a  new  trail  in  Latin  America.  Argentina 
and  Mexico  are  partners  in  our  Six-Nation  initiative  and  we  are 
working  unitedly  for  disarmament.  There  was  considerable 
co-operation  between  Brazil  and  India  in  the  GATT  negotiations  and 
because  of  our  unity  and  like-mindedness  we  are  able  to  have  our 
way  and  swing  things  in  favour  of  the  developing  nations.  We  must 
expand  our  co-operation  with  Latin  America  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  great  interest  and  sympathy  for  India  in  Latin 
America. 

Our  relations  with  the  USSR  have  been  traditionally  close  and 
warm.  They  are  now  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  pace  and 
improving  qualitatively  to  new  levels.  Special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  new  thrust  in  trade  and  economic  co-operation  and  more 
specially  in  science  and  technology  that  we  are  starting  up.  The 
Festival  of  India  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Festival  in  India 
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nave  been  a  great  success.  And  we  are  looking  forward  to  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev’s  visit  to  India  in  November  this  year. 

We  have  been  steadily  improving  our  bilateral  relations  with  the 
United  States  since  Indiraji’s  visit  in  1982.  The  United  States  is  now 
our  largest  trading  partner  with  growing  scope  for  increased 
economic  co-operation  and  technology  transfers.  We  have  been 
holding  useful  consultations  on  international  and  regional  issues  with 
the  United  States.  On  defence  matters,  our  concentration  is  on  high 
technology  with  a  view  to  strengthening  our  self-reliance. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the  basic  postulates  given  to  us  by 
Gandhiji — of  one  humanity,  of  non-violence  and  of  speaking  the 
truth. 

On  one  humanity,  we  have  fought  for  ending  the  divisions  and  the 
narrow  walls  that  have  been  built.  We  have  fought  for  ending 
apartheid  which  has  spawned  colonialism  in  Namibia.  We  have 
fought  against  the  invasion,  subversion  and  destabilisation  in 
Southern  Africa  that  apartheid  is  causing.  Our  response  to  the 
challenge  is  seen  in  the  Africa  Fund.  Forty-five  countries  have 
responded,  and  pledged  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  including 
Rs.  50  crores  from  us.  Several  donors,  including  India,  have  initiated 
projects.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  gained  increasing 
recognition  in  the  world.  At  one  time  Non-alignment  was  called 
immoral.  Today  it  is  accepted  by  all  nations.  The  principles  and 
practices  of  Non-alignment  are  seen  as  the  only  path  for  assured 
peace,  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  world.  We  have  grown  from  a 
small  minority  to  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  even  those  who  are 
not  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement  have  started  talking  the 
Non-aligned  language.  We  must  maintain  unity  of  the  Movement, 
because  that  is  what  will  give  us  strength. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  irrational  world  order  is  harming 
development  in  the  South  as  well  as  continued  prosperity  in  the 
North.  We  need  a  new  consensus  on  an  economic  order,  a  new 
consensus  on  development  and  a  co-operative  world  order. 

India  has  been  fighting  for  nuclear  disarmament  for  long  before  it 
became  fashionable.  The  INF  Treaty  is  a  historic  step  in  this  process, 
bul  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  first  step.  A  lot  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  build  upon  this  process.  To  make  further 
progress  we  must  work  towards  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  within  a  time-bound  programme.  We  must  include  all 
nuclear  weapon  powers  in  the  process.  We  must  see  that  nuclear 
weapon  powers  do  not  extend  into  new  dimensions.  We  must  see 
that  there  is  no  development  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or 
surgical  weapons.  We  must  replace  doctrines  of  deterrence  by  the 
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doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

In  1988,  we  conclude  the  year-long  celebrations  of  the  40th  year 
of  India’s  Independence.  We  also  begin  the  birth  centenary  year  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  architect  of  our  foreign  policy.  His  vision  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  but  it  is  getting  world- wide  recognition 
today  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death.  We  are  the  proud 
inheritors  of  an  ancient  tradition  whose  basic  precepts  are  the  source 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  remained  steadfast  to  Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s  vision.  There  are  new  challenges  and  new  perspectives  and 
new  possibilities  ahead.  We  must  abide  by  our  principles,  but 
interpret  them  anew  to  suit  evolving  circumstances.  We  shall  work 
towards  peace  and  amity  in  our  neighbourhood  and  for  the  resolution 
of  regional  conflicts.  We  shall  work  for  Human  rights  and  justice  in 
the  world,  for  international  democracy  among  sovereign  equals,  for  a 
co-operative  order,  for  one  humanity. 


Illegal  Occupation  Must  be  Vacated 


W E  THANK  YOU  for  the  warmth  of  your  welcome.  We  thank 
you  for  your  gracious  hospitality.  We  thank  you  for  the  affection 
which  your  people  have  bestowed  upon  us. 

We  greet  you  as  old  friends,  as  colleagues  in  the  resurgence  of 
Asia,  as  fellow-members  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

To  be  in  Syria  is  to  be  at  one  of  the  great  fountain-heads  of  human 
civilisation.  To  be  in  Damascus  is  to  be  in  the  oldest  living  city  in  the 
world.  The  very  air  here  is  redolent  of  Canaan  and  the  Hittites,  of  the 
noble  Arabic  language,  of  the  great  sea-faring  Phoenicians.  This  is 
the  land  of  Palmyra,  where  the  East  and  West  first  met,  fostering  the 
unity  of  humankind. 

Our  contacts  go  back  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  settled  the  Greek 
community  in  Syria.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  great  Indian 
emperor  Chandragupta  Maurya.  Soon  After  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Thomas  of  Syria  landed  on  the  South-West  coast  of  India. 
The  most  ancient  Christian  community  of  India  proudly  call 
themselves  Syrian  Christians.  St.  Thomas  was  followed  seven 
hundred  years  later  by  Mohammed  Bin  Qasim  who  set  sail  from 
Syria  to  bring  to  India  the  message  of  Islam. 


Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  by  the  Syrian  President, Damascus  4  June  1988 
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In  1925,  two  Congress  leaders,  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan  and  Dr.  M.A. 
Ansari  visited  Syria  and  reported  to  the  Congress  on  "the 
callousness  of  the  French  and  their  utter  disregard  for  the  elementary 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  mandated  territory  of  Syria". 

Of  the  great  uprising  in  those  years  in  Syria,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
wrote  to  his  daughter  (my  mother,  Indira  Gandhi)  that  although  the 
uprising  was  crushed  after  two  years  by  the  mighty  French  military 
machine,the  great  sacrifices  of  the  Syrians  had  not  been  in  vain. 
They  had  established  their  right  to  freedom.  The  world  knew  of  what 
stuff  they  were  made.’  In  this  40th  year  of  our  Independence,  let  me 
pay  tributes  to  the  encouragement  our  struggle  for  freedom  received 
from  your  efforts  to  liberate  yourselves. 

Our  freedom  fighters  regarded  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
Palestine  as  part  of  our  struggle  for  national  independence.  For  we 
believed  that  so  long  as  there  was  enslavement  anywhere,  freedom 
was  in  jeopardy  everywhere.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  1936: 

"The  Arab  struggle  against  British  imperialism  in  Palestine  is  as 
much  part  of  this  world  conflict  as  India’s  struggle  for  freedom 

Mahatma  Gandhi  declared  that  Palestine  belonged  to  the 
Palestinians  in  the  same  way  that  England  belonged  to  the  English  or 
France  belonged  to  the  French. 

Freedom  came  to  India.  But  India  was  partitioned.  Within  weeks 
of  our  Independence,  the  partition  of  Palestine  was  mooted.  India 
opposed  that  partition.  To  us,  there  was  a  fundamental  moral  issue 
involved.  Should  nations  and  people  be  divided  by  narrow  walls?  Or 
should  nationhood  embrace  all  the  people  living  in  the  land, 
respecting  differences  of  religion,  language  and  culture  while 
binding  them  together  in  a  larger  loyalty  to  a  common  motherland? 

In  answering  these  questions,  we  delved  deep  into  our  history. 
The  fundamental  lesson  taught  us  by  the  Indian  heritage  is  to 
celebrate  our  diversity,  to  regard  our  many  religions,  languages  and 
cultures  not  as  a  weakness  but  as  the  greatest  single  source  of 
strength  of  our  civilisation.  Over  our  history  of  five  thousand  years, 
we  have  known  political  turbulence  and  economic  disruption, 
foreign  invasion  and  colonial  domination.  Yet,  our  civilisation  has 
survived  these  vicissitudes  without  interruption  because  it  has  had 
the  confidence  to  absorb  and  assimilate  all  that  is  of  the  best  from 
outside  without  losing  its  innate  Indianness. 

Even  as  your  civilisation  is  a  composite  of  your  ancient 
inheritance  and  the  legacy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Byzantine  and 
the  Ommayyad  Khilafat,  so  is  our  culture  a  composite  of  what  the 
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Dravidians  had  and  what  the  Aryans  brought,  of  what  the  Greeks 
gave  and  what  the  Arabs  taught,  of  what  came  to  us  from  China  and 
Central  Asia,  of  what  we  absorbed  from  the  Turks  and  the  Persians 
and  the  Europeans.  We  are  today  the  proud  possessors  of  scores  of 
languages  and  hundreds  of  dialects,  the  repository  of  all  the  major 
religions  of  the  world,  the  treasure-house  of  a  multitude  of  cultures. 
All  our  many  races  together  constitute  the  Indian  people. 

The  contrary  world-view  is  expressed  in  compartmentalising  of 
humanity.  It  is  such  exclusivism  which  led  to  the  partition  of 
Palestine.  Jews  and  Arabs  who  had  lived  together  in  harmony  for 
centuries  were  rent  asunder.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  driven  out 
of  their  homes  merely  because  they  were  Arabs.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  fled  in  fear.  In  the  name  of  justice  for  a  few, 
injustice  was  inflicted  on  many.  A  land  which  was  the  crucible  of 
three  of  the  greatest  religions  of  the  world  was  reserved  for  some  and 
restricted  or  denied  to  others.  In  consequence  your  region  has 
harvested  the  bitter  fruit  of  four  decades  of  violence  and  hate,  of 
oppression  and  suffering. 

This  must  end.  There  must  be  a  solution.  West  Asia  needs  peace 
founded  in  justice.  A  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  region  is  an 
essential  element  in  our  struggle  for  a  world  order  based  on 
non-violence,  tolerance  and  compassion. 

There  must  be  an  honourable  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question. 
The  crux  of  the  issue  is  that  the  Palestinians  must  have  a  State  of 
their  own  in  their  own  homeland.  This  is  their  inalienable  right. 
Without  self-determination  for  the  Palestinians  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  area. 

The  illegal  occupation  of  the  Golan  Heights  and  other  Arab 
territories  must  be  vacated.  Disgraceful  events  like  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  Quneitra  must  never  again  happen.  The  ugly  reality  of 
the  repression  and  brutality  unleashed  by  Israel  on  the  Arab  people 
of  the  Occupied  Territories  has  been  carried  by  television  into 
millions  of  Indian  homes.  So  has  the  defiance  and  courage  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

Victory  for  the  Palestinian  cause  is  assured.  An  Arab  consensus 
on  this  issue  is  indispensable.  Syria  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  forging 
this  consensus.  We  welcome  the  recent  contacts  between  Syria  and 
the  PLO.  We  look  forward  to  the  emergence  of  a  joint  Arab  plan  of 
action. 

Peace  in  West  Asia  is  not  possible  through  piecemeal  solutions 
and  partial  measures.  A  settlement  is  possible  only  if  it  is 
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comprehensive  and  only  if  it  assures  peace  on  terms  that  are  just  and 
durable.  To  reach  such  a  settlement,  negotiations  must  he  held  at  an 
international  conference  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  participation  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute  including  the  PLO. 

The  tragic  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  our  brethren  in  the 
Non-aligned  movement  continues  unabated.  It  has  caused  immense 
loss  of  human  life.  It  has  led  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  material 
resources  that  could  have  been  deployed  for  their  prosperity.  The 
conflict  must  be  ended  quickly.  The  issues  must  he  settled  by 
negotiations.  We  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
regard.  We  believe  in  consultation,  not  confrontation. 

Let  us  all  stand  warned.  West  Asia  is  a  sensitive  region.  Powers 
extraneous  to  the  region  are  exploiting  the  war  in  the  Gulf  to 
intensify  their  naval  presences  and  fuel  the  conflict  through 
indiscriminate  arms  supplies.  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  West  Asia 
that  the  area  be  insulated  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
outside  rivalries,  interference  and  intervention.  As  members  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement,  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  Non-alignment  in  the  region. 

There  have  been  important  developments  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
Among  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  Geneva  Accord  on 
Afghanistan.  It  provides  the  basis  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
normalcy  in  that  strife-torn  country.  We  seek  the  emergence  of  a 
stable  structure  for  the  governance  of  Afghanistan  based  exclusively 
on  the  wishes  of  the  Afghan  people  and  Afghanistan’s  unflinching 
adherence  to  Non-alignment.  In  terms  of  the  Accord,  there  must  be  a 
complete  cessation  of  all  foreign  interference  and  foreign 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  that  country.  Unfortunately,  the  terms  of 
the  Accord  are  being  violated.  They  must  be  respected.  We  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  future  of  Afghanistan,  a  country  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  close 
relations  from  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  INF  Treaty  and  the  Moscow  Summit  have  started  a  process 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  We  hope  the  process  will  be  carried  forward 
with  agreement  in  the  near  future  to  slash  strategic  arsenals  by  half. 
Thereafter,  we  would  wish  to  see  a  steady  and  unremitting 
movement  towards  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
is  only  when  that  goal  is  reached  that  we  will  be  able  to  consider  the 
INF  Treaty  as  a  truly  historic  beginning. 

Under  Your  Excellency’s  leadership,  Syria  has  achieved  political 
stability  and  made  impressive  progress  in  all  spheres.  Progress 
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enlarges  the  scope  of  co-operation.  Syria  and  India  have  made 
significant  beginnings.  But  the  untapped  potential  is  vast.  We  share 
common  goals  of  nationhood,  unity,  liberty,  socialism  and 
secularism. 


Fruitful  Co-operation 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  these  delightful  surroundings  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  distinguished  business  leaders  and  foreign  policy 
experts. 

We,  in  India,  have  observed  with  admiration  the  tremendous 
strides  you  have  made  in  science  and  technology,  and  in  economic 
growth.  You  lead  the  world  in  many  fields. 

Your  efficiency,  your  productivity,  your  discipline  are  legendary. 
Your  literature,  your  music,  your  contribution  to  the  arts  have  left 
their  mark  on  world  civilisation.  You  have  given  much  to  the  world 
through  your  imagination  and  innovation,  your  tenacity  and  drive. 

India  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  keen  to  expand 
their  economic  ties  and  intensify  their  political  dialogue.  My 
discussions  with  Chancellor  Kohl  have  focussed  on  both.  In  our  talks 
now  and  on  previous  occasions,  we  have  found  much  in  common. 
We  look  forward  to  fruitful  co-operation  in  the  future.  We,  in  India, 
are  deeply  aware  of  the  long  tradition  of  Indian  studies  in  Germany. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  scholars  like  Max  Mueller  that  the 
western  world  learned  of  the  rich  philosophical,  religious  and 
cultural  traditions  of  India.  Scholars  from  your  universities  have 
maintained  an  unbroken  link  between  our  two  countries.  In  the 
modern  era,  these  links  have  been  diversified  and  strengthened  by 
your  businessmen  and  technologists.  The  Federal  Republic  is  one  of 
our  most  important  trade  and  economic  partners. 

India  was  given  the  honour  of  being  the  partner  country  at  the 
Hannover  Trade  Fair  in  1984  and  at  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair  last 
year.  I  visited  the  Techno  Germa  exhibition  held  in  New  Delhi.  It 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  best  and  the  latest  in  German  technology 
to  prospective  Indian  partners.  In  1989,  India  will  be  the  theme 
country  in  the  electronics  fair  in  Hannover.  We  look  forward  to 
showing  you  our  capabilities. 


Address  at  the  Special  Session  hosted  by  the  Federation  of  German  Industries,  German  Association  of 
Industry  and  German  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Bonn,  7  June  1988 
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Greater  co-operation  does  not  come  automatically.  It  has  to  be 
worked  at.  That  is  why  I  value  this  opportunity  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  we  in  India  see  our  development  and  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  direction  we  are  taking. 

Till  freedom  came  in  1947,  India  was  exploited.  Its  colonial 
economy  was  stagnant  and  weak.  Two  centuries  of  subjugation  kept 
us  out  of  the  economic  transformation  that  swept  the  developed 
world.  The  task  ahead  was  formidable.  But  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  at  the  helm  a  man,  whose  tremendous  energy  and  drive  were 
matched  by  his  grasp  of  history  and  originality  of  thought. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  knew  that  Independence  would  not  be  real  until 
India  was  strong  within.  And  India  could  not  be  strong  within  unless 
India  rapidly  transformed  its  colonial  economy.  We  needed 
agricultural  self-sufficiency,  modern  industry,  scientific  and 
technological  capability  and  a  self-reliant  economy. 

Nehru  gave  us  the  basic  concepts  and  instruments  of  economic 
development.  He  recognised  that  for  India  to  progress  and  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  the  Government  would  have  to  assume  the  principal 
responsibility.  To  give  it  the  means  to  do  so,  he  introduced  planning 
for  development.  He  built  basic  industry  and  the  infrastructure  of  the 
economy. 

Nehru  also  assigned  a  major  role  to  private  industry.  He 
encouraged  and  stimulated  the  private  sector  across  vast  areas  of  the 
economy.  He  also  recognised  that  in  a  resource-poor  economy  with 
rapidly  rising  expectations,  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  would 
have  to  work  together  to  bring  about  rapid  growth. 

Indira  Gandhi  built  on  these  foundations.  Under  her  stewardship 
India’s  achievements  in  agriculture  were  spectacular.  Confounding 
cynics  and  critics,  who  forecast  shortages  and  famines,  she 
encouraged  and  inspired  Indian  farmers  and  scientists  to  usher  in  the 
Green  Revolution. 

India’s  achievements  are  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and  work  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  In  the  1940s,  millions  died  in 
the  Bengal  famine,  a  disaster  which  was  compounded  in  its  handling 
by  the  colonial  government.  Even  as  late  as  the  mid-1960s,  India  was 
obliged  to  import  nearly  15  per  cent  of  its  foodgrain  requirement. 
Today,  we  are  free  from  famines  and  crippling  food  shortages. 

In  ’87,  the  monsoon  failed  in  large  parts  of  India.  The  drought 
was  among  the  worst  in  memory.  In  some  areas  it  had  not  rained  for 
up  to  four  years.  Yet,  we  have  built  such  resilience  into  our  economy 
that,  through  timely  and  effective  government  intervention,  we  have 
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coped  with  the  crisis  without  letting  our  development  effort  falter. 

In  the  past,  severe  drought  invariably  meant  a  negative  growth 
rate.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  we  will  record  a  modest  rise 
in  our  national  income. 

In  industry,  the  transformation  is  truly  remarkable.  India  now  has 
an  impressive  industrial  economy  with  a  high  level  of  sophistication. 

There  is  scarcely  a  product  we  do  not  manufacture — from 
spacecraft  to  silicon  chips,  atomic  reactors  to  avionics,  fabric  to 
footwear. 

We  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  absorb,  adapt  and  generate 
high-level  technology.  Our  people  have  exhibited  entrepreneurial 
skill  of  a  high  order.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  Indian  entrepreneurs 
and  industrialists  have  done  exceedingly  well. 

We  are  proud  of  what  India  has  achieved.  Our  people  have  tasted 
the  fruits  of  progress.  Their  needs  are  rising.  They  are  more 
vociferous  in  their  demands.  We  have  to  meet  this  revolution  of 
rising  expectations. 

With  greatly  improved  health  care,  life  expectancy  has  increased 
dramatically.  This  is  a  major  achievement.  But  it  has  meant  a 
continuing  rise  in  population.  We  are  making  determined  efforts  to 
reduce  the  birth  rate.  Progress  is  impressive  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  less  so  in  others.  But  the  demographic  transition  is  clearly  in 
sight. 

We  have  to  provide  employment  and  economic  opportunity  for 
our  young  men  and  women.  We  must  step  up  growth.  We  must 
increase  production.  The  income  and  wealth  generated  must  be 
distributed  more  equitably.  We  have  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  our 
people. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  past  few  years  and  have  seen  good 
results  from  our  efforts.  Since  1980,  the  economy  has  grown  at  five 
per  cent  a  year.  These  have  been  years  in  which  the  world  economy 
slowed  down.  Despite  the  difficult  international  environment,  India 
significantly  improved  its  performance. 

The  industrial  sector  has  shown  remarkable  dynamism.  Both 
private  industry,  and  the  public  sector  have  grown  rapidly  in  size, 
diversity  and  technological  sophistication.  For  the  last  four  years, 
industry  has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  over  eight  per  cent. 

This  transformation  has  come  about  because  of  a  deliberate 
strategy.  To  stimulate  industry  and  growth  we  have: 

—Reduced  the  level  of  taxation. 

—Eased  controls  and  cut  red-tape,  particularly  in  licensing 
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requirements. 

—Made  industrial  regulation  result-oriented. 

—Given  a  wide  range  of  incentives  to  encourage  investment. 

—Stressed  efficiency  in  industry  by  imparting  a  new  thrust  to 
higher  productivity,  lower  costs  and  better  quality. 

—Encouraged  the  use  of  new  technology  for  modernization. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  two  other  aspects  of  our  strategy.  The 
first  related  to  competition  in  Indian  industry.  We  are  encouraging 
much  greater  domestic  competition.  We  are  determined  to  make  our 
industry  more  competitive.  We  are  creating  the  right  environment  for 
this. 

Indian  industry  has  entered  a  new  phase.  It  can  and  should 
compete  internationally.  Indian  industry  has  long  sheltered  behind 
high  tariff  barriers.  In  the  formative  years  this  protection  was  needed. 
Now,  it  must  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  must  make  a  mark  in  the 
international  arena.  We  cannot  suddenly  open  up  our  economy  to 
international  competition.  But  in  a  phased  and  rational  way,  we  are 
doing  so. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  relates  to  the  role  of  foreign 
investment  in  India.  Our  economic  development  is  based  very 
largely  on  our  own  resources.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  our 
investment  has  been  financed  from  our  own  savings.  We  are  proud 
of  this  achievement. 

Foreign  technology  has  played  a  critical  role  in  our  development. 
But  foreign  equity  investment  has  been  very  small.  We  welcome 
greater  foreign  investment  in  areas  which  will  benefit  our  economy 
and  help  us  reach  our  long-term  goals. 

Our  experience  with  German  industry  has  been  good. 
Indo-German  collaborations  have  typically  been  in  areas  high  on  our 
priority  list. 

There  have  been  problems  in  the  past,  particularly  relating  to 
procedures  and  clearances.  We  have  made  them  simpler  and  quicker. 
Those  who  do  business  with  India  also  know  that  we  have  never 
defaulted  in  our  payments  or  the  repatriation  of  earnings. 

We  intend  to  be  more  flexible  with  foreign  investment  which 
brings  in  new  technology  or  makes  a  special  contribution  to  exports. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  an  open-door  policy.  But  there  is 
considerable  scope  for  increasing  the  inflow.  Our  industry  must  have 
access  to  the  most  sophisticated  technologies.  We  need  to  develop 
export  markets  and  increase  our  foreign-exchange  earnings. 

India  is  a  large  market  in  a  stable  political  environment.  It  has  an 
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abundant  availability  of  trained  and  skilled  manpower.  It  provides  a 
substantial  base  for  efficient,  large-scale  manufacture  for  export. 

Colonial  India  missed  the  industrial  revolution.  Free  India  is 
determined  to  catch  up  with  the  contemporary  technological 
revolution.  We  have  made  significant  progress  on  our  own, 
especially  in  fields  such  as  space  and  nuclear  energy,  oceanography 
and  metallurgy,  bio-technology  and  industrial  and  defence 
electronics.  We  have  put  satellites  into  orbit  and  built  our  own 
launch  vehicles  to  do  so.  A  few  months  ago,  we  became  the  fifth 
nation  to  have  its  own  remote-sensing  satellite. 

Technology  holds  the  key  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  in  our 
country.  Ever  since  Independence,  we  have  stressed  science  and 
technology  in  all  spheres  of  our  life,  not  only  as  a  modernising  force 
but  as  an  essential  means  to  quicken  development  and  attack 
poverty. 

We  have  taken  science  and  technology  to  the  people.  We  have 
launched  five  technology  missions  to  tackle  key  problems  of  poverty 
and  backwardness,  to  make  a  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  poorest  of  our  people. 

We  approach  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century  with  confidence, 
optimism  and  a  determination  to  achieve  ambitious  goals.  Our 
Five-Year  Plans  have  laid  the  foundation  for  rapid  economic  growth. 
The  last  two,  the  6th  and  the  7th  Plans,  have  given  us  the  high 
performance  we  have  recorded  in  the  ’80s. 

We  have  begun  work  on  our  8th  Plan,  which  will  start  in  1990. 
With  this  Plan,  we  aim  to  step  up  growth  beyond. the  five  per  cent  we 
have  already  achieved. 

We  will  increase  foodgrains  production  by  50  per  cent  before  the 
end  of  the  century. 

We  intend  to  step  up  our  industrial  growth  rate  from  the  present  8 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  or  even  higher.  We  are  determined  to 
eradicate  extreme  poverty  by  the  year  2000. 

India  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  both  great 
democracies.  Our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each  other  should 
measure  up  to  our  shared  conviction  in  governance  by  the  will  of  the 
people  and  our  shared  values  of  human  rights  and  human  dignity. 

If  India  is  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  the  European 
community  is  the  largest  configuration  of  democratic  States.  Indeed, 
the  treaty  of  Rome  stipulates  that  only  democracies  can  become 
members  of  the  community.  We  would  wish  to  build  our  relationship 
with  the  community  to  a  level  commensurate  with  our  common 
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commitment  to  democracy. 

Yet,  distorted  images  of  India  are  projected,  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Not  enough  is  known  about  our  Parliamentary  institutions; 
the  electoral  process,  the  plurality  of  political  parties,  free  and  open 
debate.  Our  Press  is  not  only  free,  sometimes  we  experience  the 
consequences  of  its  being,  perhaps,  the  freest  in  the  world.  Our 
courts  are  independent  of  the  executive,  with  the  Supreme  Court  a 
stern  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  our  founding  fathers  were 
convinced  that  rapid  and  equitable  development  for  our  people  must 
be  based  on  full  franehise  and  equal  participation  for  all  our  citizens, 
with  no  discrimination  or  disability  imposed  against  any  gender  or 
race,  religion  or  community.  We  were  the  first  State  in  history  to 
become  a  full-fledged  democracy  before  industrialising. 

We  have  followed  a  path  of  humane  development,  aimed  not 
merely  at  economic  growth  but  at  the  full  flowering  of  the  human 
personality.  We  have  rejected  the  dichotomy  posed  by  some  between 
freedom  and  development.  For  our  people,  freedom  is  the  basis  for 
development. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  secured  our  Independence  in  a  global 
environment  which  is  often  hostile  to  the  sovereign  equality  of 
nations.  We  have  participated  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the 
international  community,  believing  that  in  this  interdependent  world 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  States  to  build  not  only  better  societies 
for  themselves  but  a  better  world  for  all. 

You  have  not  always  shared  our  point  of  view  on  international 
affairs.  This  is  not  surprising.  Our  Weltanschauung  has  been  shaped 
by  our  history,  our  traditions  and  the  values  of  our  civilisation.  We 
emerged  into  freedom  from  the  trauma  of  colonialism.  We  are  a 
developing  country.  We  have  our  particular  security  concerns. 

We  are  located  in  a  different  part  of  the  Globe.  Yet,  you  and  we 
are  located  on  the  same  Globe.  Therefore,  we  must  search  for 
commonality  and  consensus  even  where  our  points  of  departure  are 
different. 

We  are  Non-aligned.  The  basic  tenet  of  Non-alignment  is 
peaceful  coexistence  between  different  social  and  economic  systems. 
When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  suggested  this  40  years  ago,  neither  of  the 
major  military  alliances  was  much  impressed.  Happily  today,  the 
idiom  of  the  East-West  dialogue  is  acquiring  something  of  the  tone 
that  Nehru  advocated. 

Immediately  after  Hiroshima,  our  leaders  began  the  campaign  for 
nuclear  disarmament.  We  were  not  independent  then.  Free  India 
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urged  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  were  not  listened  to.  We  witnessed  escalation.  Now,  at  last, 
there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  process  of  nuclear  disarmament  has 
started.  The  INF  treaty  is  a  good  beginning.  The  recent  summit  in 
Moscow  has  not  substantially  taken  the  movement  forward.  But  the 
search  for  ways  of  stopping  and  reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race 
continues.  We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  third  United 
Nations  Session  on  Disarmament  currently  taking  place  in  New 
York.  I  am  going  there  tomorrow. 

It  is  an  earnest  example  of  our  commitment  to  nuclear 
disarmament  that  we  have  refrained  from  making  nuclear  weapons. 
We  have  had  the  capacity  to  do  so  for  over  fourteen  years.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  regrettable  that  a  nuclear  weapons  programme 
is  being  allowed  to  proceed  unfettered  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

We  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  of  our  border  issue  with  China.  It 
should  take  into  account  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  both 
countries.  We  are  maintaining  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  border 
while  diversifying  our  contacts  with  China. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  we  seek  friendship  with  all.  We  share 
commonalities  of  language,  culture  and  religion  with  the  countries  of 
our  region.  The  history  of  our  countries  is  intermeshed.  Our 
contemporary  concerns  are  intertwined.  What  divides  us  is  nothing 
as  compared  to  what  could  unite  us. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  problems.  To  our 
West,  there  is  an  accelerated  accumulation  of  arms  which,  in 
numbers  and  sophistication,  obliges  us  to  raise  the  threshold  of  our 
defence  at  enormous  cost  to  ourselves.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
nuclear  weapons  programme.  Sanctuary,  sustenance  and  support  are 
being  afforded  beyond  our  borders  to  terrorists  operating  in  our 
country. 

Yet,  in  a  longer  perspective,  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
co-operation  in  South  Asia  are  bright  if  statesmen  have  the  wisdom 
to  seize  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves.  The  South  Asian 
Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  has  made  modest  but 
promising  beginnings.  Its  potential  is  immense.  It  has  added  a  new 
dimension  of  regional  co-operation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  each 
country  of  our  region. 

The  agreement  between  India  and  Sri  Lanka  is  helping  wind 
down  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka,  ensure  justice  for  the  Tamil 
minorities,  safeguard  Sri  Lanka’s  unity  and  integrity,  and  enhance 
the  security  of  our  region. 
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We  welcome  the  Geneva  Accord  on  Afghanistan.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  vigilance  against  violations  of  the  Accord.  We  hope  to 
welcome  Afghanistan  into  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation. 

In  South-East  Asia,  there  is  a  new  stirring  of  hope.  The  people  of 
Kampuchea  have  suffered  much.  The  dialogue  begun  between  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  and  Premier  Heng  Samrin  holds  promising 
auguries  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  region,  free  of  all  foreign 
interference  and  intervention,  respecting  the  independence, 
sovereignty  and  Non-aligned  status  of  Kampuchea.  We  hope  the 
dialogue  will  be  carried  forward  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  are 
making  our  contribution  to  this  endeavour. 

What  is  Middle  East  to  you  is  West  Asia  to  us.  The  partition  of 
Palestine  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs  out  of  their  homes. 
It  deprived  them  of  their  inalienable  right  to  a  State  of  their  own  in 
their  own  homeland.  Without  such  a  State  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
the  region.  Without  the  participation  of  the  PLO,  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  international  conference  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the 
Palestine  question. 

In  Southern  Africa,  there  is  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  colonialism 
in  Namibia  and  a  wanton  flouting  by  Pretoria  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Frontline  States.  The  United  Nations  has  been  rendered  impotent 
in  its  efforts  to  end  violations  by  Pretoria  of  the  UN  Charter.  It  has 
been  stopped  in  its  tracks  in  its  attempts  to  implement  its  own  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  Namibia.  It  has  been  prevented  from  restoring  to 
the  people  of  South  Africa  their  basic  human  rights  and  human 
dignity. 

India,  like  Germany,  has  links  with  that  part  of  the  world  going 
back  nearly  a  century.  A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Germany 
established  a  presence  in  South-West  Africa.  For  India,  the  link  is 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  whose  first  experiments  with  truth  were  conducted 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  the  struggle  he  started 
there  has  contributed  to  freedom  for  over  a  hundred  countries  but 
freedom  is  still  denied  in  the  original  home  of  Satyagraha. 

Apartheid  will  quickly  crumble,  and  with  it  colonialism  in 
Namibia  and  destabilisation  in  the  Frontline  States,  if 
comprehensive,  mandatory  sanctions  are  imposed  against  Pretoria 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter.  The  lifeline  of  apartheid  is  its 
remaining  links  with  the  international  economy.  If  those  links  are 
snapped,  apartheid  and  all  the  evils  perpetrated  in  its  name  will  be 
snuffed  out,  without  too  much  suffering  and  too  much  pain.  The 
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alternative,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commonwealth  Eminent 
Persons’  Group  is  a  bloodbath  on  a  scale  not  seen  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

In  Central  America,  brave  and  much  exploited  people  are 
struggling  to  shake  off  obsolete  structures  of  economic  and  social 
oppression.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  democracies  of  the  world  to 
sympathise  and  aid  these  efforts  at  emancipation.  The  struggle  for 
liberation  seeks  sympathy  and  support  where  these  can  be  found.  It 
is  misplaced  to  view  the  events  there,  which  are  essentially  domestic 
in  nature,  in  the  perspective  of  great  power  rivalries.  We  commend 
the  Contadora  process. 

We  seek  a  new  international  economic  order.  We  ask  for  greater 
understanding  of  our  aspirations.  Our  aim  is  not  to  undermine  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  North.  On  the  contrary,  we  seek 
arrangements  which  will  facilitate  accelerated  growth  in  the  South  in 
ways  which  will  contribute  to  your  continued  prosperity.  The 
interests  of  different  parts  of  the  Globe  are  complementary,  not 
contradictory.  It  is  on  the  concept  of  one  world  that  we  base  our 
demand  for  equity  and  justice  in  the  international  economy. 

The  United  Nations  rose  out  of  the  debris  of  War.  It  was 
constructed  to  give  the  world  peace,  security  and  developlnent.  The 
democratization  of  the  international  community  should  be 
welcomed.  Instead,  it  is  being  used  as  the  excuse  for  devaluing  the 
UN  system  and  the  kind  of  international  co-operation  the  UN  has 
engineered.  We  seek  a  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  to  foster 
a  co-operative  world  order,  more  just,  more  equitable,  more 
honourable  than  we  now  have.  There  are  three  illusions  to  guard 
against:  prosperity  without  peaceful  coexistence,  security  without 
disarmament,  and  prosperity  without  equity.  We  advocate  and  seek  a 
new  world  order  where  these  linkages  are  firmly  established. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  India  and  for  your  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  friendship.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  Germany. 
We  hope  there  is  something  we  can  give  in  return.  Our  encounter 
with  you  began  two  hundred  years  ago  when  something  in  the  soul 
of  Germany  found  resonance  in  the  soul  of  India.  That  inner 
reverberation  has  echoed  down  the  centuries.  Let  us  carry  it  forward 
into  the  years  of  opportunity  that  beckon. 


A  Common  Commitment 


My  WIFE  AND  I  are  delighted  to  be  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  response  to  the  gracious  invitation  extended  to  us  by 
Chancellor  and  Madam  Kohl  during  their  memorable  visit  to  India. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  significance  that  Germany  and  India 
were  first  drawn  to  each  other  by  matters  of  the  spirit  and  the  mind. 
Goethe  and  Schopenhauer  graciously  acknowledged  their  debt  to  the 
ancient  thought  and  wisdom  of  India.  Max  Mueller  became  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject.  Paul  Deussen’s  translations 
brought  the  treasure-house  of  Indian  philosophy  into  many  German 
homes.  Thomas  Mann  and  Hermann  Hesse  transmuted  into  exquisite 
German  literature  the  essence  of  the  Indian  heritage. 

The  first  Chair  in  Sanskrit  was  established  in  1818  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  This  city  became  renowned  in  the  land  of  the 
Ganges  as  "Benares  on  the  Rhine".  Other  universities  followed,  with 
the  result  that  Germany  had  more  Chairs  in  Indology  than  Imperial 
Britain.  As  Heinrich  Heine  put  it: 

"Year  after  year,  Portuguese,  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  have 
been  dragging  home  the  treasures  of  India  in  their  big  ships.  Yet,  the 
spiritual  treasure  of  India  shall  not  escape  us." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  tradition  of  Indian  studies 
continues.  Indology  is  taught  today  in  as  many  as  20  institutes  of 
higher  learning  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  India,  there  has  always  been  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
German  art  and  music,  for  German  literature  and  philosophy,  for 
German  science  and  medicine.  Interest  in  the  German  language  has 
grown.  It  is  now  taught  in  fifty  Indian  universities  and  colleges  and 
at  more  than  100  other  institutions. 

Over  the  years,  Indo-German  relations  have  acquired  a  broad 
sweep.  The  thrust  today  is  on  trade  and  economic  relations,  on 
scientific  and  technological  exchanges.  The  Federal  Republic  is  one 
of  our  most  valued  economic  partners.  Our  experience  with  German 
technology  has  been  good.  This  is  reflected  in  the  large  number  of 
new  collaborations  we  have  entered  into  with  FRG  industrial  houses 
in  recent  years.  The  existence  of  a  large  pool  of  skilled  and 
well-trained  technical  manpower  facilitates  the  absorption  and 
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adaptation  of  high  technology.  Our  expanding  market  opens  up 
growing  opportunities  for  industrial  co-operation  with  both  our 
private  and  public  sectors. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  our  economic  policies  and 
priorities  are  well-established.  We  shall  protect  our  economic 
independence.  We  shall  remain  self-reliant.  But  as  our  economy 
grows,  so  do  our  options  increase.  New  challenges  arise.  New 
opportunities  open.  These  require  the  modification,  adaptation  and 
fine  tuning  of  policies.  We  are  doing  all  this.  Our  industry  needs 
technology  and  management  methods  which  will  make  for  greater 
efficiency.  Our  credo  is  higher  productivity,  lower  costs  and 
improved  quality.  In  this  process  of  industrial  development,  we  see  a 
role  for  foreign  investment  and  technological  collaboration. 
Therefore,  the  prospects  are  bright  for  mutually  beneficial 
co-operation  between  our  two  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
widening  trade  imbalance  between  us  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  1 
am  aware  that  the  Federal  Republic  is  conscious  of  the  need  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem.  We  seek  your  co-operation  in 
facilitating  Indian  exports  to  the  Federal  Republic,  in  particular,  and 
to  the  European  Economic  Community,  in  general. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  economic  assistance  extended 
to  us  by  the  Federal  Republic.  This  has  covered  various  sectors  of 
the  economy,  ranging  from  the  steel  plant  at  Rourkela  to  power 
stations,  coal-mining,  irrigation,  rural  welfare  schemes  and  training 
institutes.  In  the  area  of  science  and  technology,  we  have  valuable 
ongoing  co-operation  programmes  in  ocean  development, 
bio-technology,  solar  energy  and  space. 

However,  bilateral  co-operation  is  no  substitute  for  a  co-operative 
international  order.  The  North-South  dialogue  has  ground  to  a 
standstill.  Growth  in  most  developing  countries  is  in  jeopardy. 
Stability  in  the  developed  countries  is  clouded  in  uncertainty.  The 
solution  lies  in  utilising  the  complementaries  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  in  promoting  the  symbiosis  between  continued  prosperity 
for  the  North  and  accelerated  development  for  the  South.  Tragically, 
none  of  this  is  being  realised  as  the  global  economy  slides  from  crisis 
to  crisis. 

At  one  stage,  some  years  ago,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  in  the  United  Nations  had  played  an  active  role  in  work 
relating  to  a  new,  more  just  and  more  equitable  international 
economic  order.  You  are  one  of  the  most  influential  countries  in  the 
Western  world.  You  can  do  much  to  restore  momentum  to  the  stalled 
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dialogue. 

The  Federal  Republic  and  India  have  a  common  commitment  to 
peace.  We  welcome  the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe.  We 
welcome  the  resumption  of  a  meaningful  dialogue  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  which  has  led  to  the  first  major 
agreement  on  dismantling  an  entire  nuclear  weapon  system.  We 
hope  the  momentum  generated  will  lead  to  accelerated  nuclear 
disarmament,  paving  the  way  for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  choice  before  humankind  is  the  choice  between  coexistence  and 
no  existence,  the  choice  between  the  arms  race  and  the  human  race. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  choice? 

Another  area  of  international  concern  is  the  ending  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  colonialism  in  Namibia.  Apartheid  survives  only 
because  of  the  sustenance  Pretoria  receives  from  its  economic 
relationships.  The  most  effective  way  of  undermining  apartheid 
would  be  by  comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  under  Chapter  Vll 
of  the  UN  Charter.  That  way  we  might  be  able  to  stem  the 
impending  bloodbath.  It  is  a  moral  duty  and  a  practical  necessity  to 
concert  international  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  collapse  of 
apartheid  will  automatically  ensure  the  termination  of  Pretoria’s 
savage  occupation  of  Namibia.  This  can  come  about  even  earlier  if 
only  the  Security  Council  were  to  implement  its  own  ten-year  old 
resolution  on  the  subject.  We  have  established  the  AFRICA  Fund  to 
assist  the  Frontline  States  in  resisting  the  depredations  which 
Pretoria  inflicts  on  them. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  peace  is  our  immediate  priority.  It  is 
indispensable  for  our  own  development.  We  welcome  the  Geneva 
Accords  on  Afghanistan.  It  is  our  hope  that  peace  will  now  return  to 
that  war-torn  country.  The  efforts  of  all  concerned  must  be  directed 
towards  national  reconciliation,  reconstruction  and  development.  In 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Accords,  there  must  be  a  total  cessation 
of  all  outside  interference  and  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  country.  We  stand  for  an  independent  Afghanistan,  deeply 
committed  to  Non-alignment,  pursuing  its  national  destiny  on  the 
basis  of  national  consensus. 

We  have  taken  several  initiatives  vis-a-vis  our  immediate 
neighbours  to  promote  peace  and  co-operation.  We  look  to  building 
friendly  relations  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  South  Asian 
regional  co-operation  is  becoming  a  reality.  The  Agreement  I  signed 
with  President  Jayewardene  is  helping  end  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri 
Lanka  while  safeguarding  that  country’s  territorial  integrity  and 
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security  in  our  region.  We  seek  a  strengthening  of  our  bilateral  ties 
with  all  our  neighbours.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these  efforts  have 
not  been  adequately  reciprocated.  Terrorist  activity  inside  our 
country  is  being  promoted  with  encouragement  and  support  from 
outside.  To  our  west,  arms  are  being  amassed  from  outside.  A 
weapon-oriented  nuclear  weapon  programme  is  being  relentlessly 
pursued.  Nevertheless,  we  are  maintaining  a  dialogue  with  all.  We 
hope  that,  through  perseverance,  our  inherent  mutuality  of  interests 
will  be  recognised  and  good  sense  will  prevail. 

Your  Excellency,  we  are  touched  by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
extended  to  us  here  in  Bonn  and  earlier  in  Stuttgart  and  Munich. 

I  bring  to  you  and  to  the  friendly  people  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  the  warm  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  people  of 
India. 


Action  Plan  for  a  Nuclear- 
Weapon-free  and  Non-violent 

World  Order 


NIay  I  BEGIN  by  extending  to  you  our  warmest  felicitations  on 
your  election  as  President  of  this  vitally  important  Special  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly?  Our  deliberations  will  benefit  greatly  from 
the  wealth  of  your  experience  and  your  deep  understanding  of  the 
issues  before  us. 

We  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  has  been 
the  most  bloodstained  century  in  history.  Fifty-eight  million  perished 
in  two  world  wars.  Forty  million  more  have  died  in  other  conflicts. 
In  the  last  nine  decades,  the  ravenous  machines  of  war  have 
devoured  nearly  one  hundred  million  people.  The  appetite  of  these 
monstrous  machines  grows  on  what  they  feed.  Nuclear  war  will  not 
mean  the  death  of  a  hundred  million  people,  or  even  a  thousand 
million  people.  It  will  mean  the  extinction  of  four  thousand  million, 
the  end  of  life  as  we  know  it  on  our  planet  Earth.  We  come  to  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  your  support.  We  seek  your  support  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  madness. 

Humanity  is  at  the  crossroads.  One  road  will  take  us  like 
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lemmings  to  our  own  suicide.  That  is  the  path  indicated  by  doctrines 
of  nuclear  deterrence,  deriving  from  traditional  concepts  of  the 
balance  of  power.  The  other  road  will  give  us  another  chance.  That  is 
the  path  sign-posted  by  the  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
deriving  its  force  from  the  imperative  values  of  non-violence, 
tolerance  and  compassion. 

In  consequence  of  the  doctrines  of  deterrence,  international 
relations  have  been  gravely  militarized.  Astronomical  sums  are  being 
invested  in  ways  of  dealing  death.  Ever-new  means  of  destruction 
continue  to  be  invented.  The  best  of  our  scientific  talent  and  the  bulk 
of  our  technological  resources  are  devoted  to  maintaining  and 
upgrading  this  awesome  ability  to  obliterate  ourselves.  The  culture  of 
armaments  and  threats  and  violence  has  become  pervasive. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Europe  knew 
an  uncertain  peace  based  on  a  balance  of  power.  When  that  balance 
was  tilted — or,  more  accurately,  when  that  balance  was  perceived  to 
have  tilted — Europe  was  plunged  into  an  orgy  of  destruction,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  known  before  and  which  spread  to  engulf 
much  of  the  world.  The  unsettled  disputes  of  the  First  World  War  led 
to  the  Second. 

Humankind  survived  because,  by  today’s  standards,  the  power  to 
destroy  which  was  then  available  was  a  limited  power.  We  now  have 
what  we  did  not  then  have:  the  power  to  ensure  the  genocide  of  the 
human  race.  Technology  has  now  rendered  obsolete  the  calculations 
of  war  and  peace  on  which  were  constructed  always  the  dubious 
theories  of  the  balance  of  power. 

It  is  a  dangerous  delusion  to  believe  that  nuclear  weapons  have 
brought  us  peace.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  past  four  decades,  parts  of  the 
world  have  experienced  an  absence  of  war.  But  a  mere  absence  of 
war  is  not  a  durable  peace.  The  balance  of  nuclear  terror  rests  on  the 
retention  and  augmentation  of  nuclear  armouries.  There  can  be  no 
ironclad  guarantee  against  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
They  have  been  used  in  the  past.  They  could  be  used  in  the  future. 
And,  in  this  nuclear  age,  the  insane  logic  of  mutually  assured 
destruction  will  ensure  that  nothing  survives,  that  none  lives  to  tell 
the  tale,  that  there  is  no  one  left  to  understand  what  went  wrong  and 
why.  Peace  which  rests  on  the  search  for  a  parity  of  power  is  a 
precarious  peace.  If  we  can  understand  what  went  wrong  with  such 
attempts  in  the  past,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  escape  the  catastrophe 
presaged  by  doctrines  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

There  is  a  further  problem  with  deterrence.  The  doctrine  is  based 
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on  the  assumption  that  international  relations  are  frozen  on  a 
permanently  hostile  basis.  Deterrence  needs  an  enemy,  even  if  one 
has  to  be  invented.  Nuclear  deterrence  is  the  ultimate  expression  of 
the  philosophy  of  terrorism,  holding  humanity  hostage  to  the 
presumed  security  needs  of  the  few. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  since  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
war  are  widely  known  and  well  understood,  nuclear  war  just  cannot 
happen.  Neither  experience  nor  logic  can  sustain  such  dangerous 
complacency.  History  is  full  of  miscalculations.  Perceptions  are 
often  totally  at  variance  with  reality.  A  madman’s  fantasy  could 
unleash  the  end.  An  accident  could  trigger  off  a  chain  reaction  which 
inexorably  leads  to  doom.  Indeed,  the  advance  of  technology  has  so 
reduced  the  time  for  decisions  that,  once  activated,  computers 
programmed  for  Armageddon,  pre-empt  human  intervention  and  all 
hope  of  survival.  There  is,  therefore,  no  comfort  in  the  claim  of  the 
proponents  of  nuclear  deterrence  that  everyone  can  be  saved  by 
ensuring  that  in  the  event  of  conflict,  everyone  will  surely  die. 

The  champions  of  nuclear  deterrence  argue  that  nuclear  weapons 
have  been  invented  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  eliminated.  We  do  not 
agree.  We  have  an  international  convention  eliminating  biological 
weapons  by  prohibiting  their  use  in  war.  We  are  working  on 
similarly  eliminating  chemical  weapons.  There  is  no  reason  in 
principle  why  nuclear  weapons  too  cannot  be  so  eliminated.  All  it 
requires  is  the  affirmation  of  certain  basic  moral  values  and  the 
assertion  of  the  required  practical  will,  underpinned  by  treaties  and 
institutions  which  insure  against  nuclear  delinquency. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  emergence  of  a  new  danger:  the 
extension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  outer  space.  The  ambition  of 
creating  impenetrable  defences  against  nuclear  weapons  has  merely 
escalated  the  arms  race  and  complicated  the  process  of  disarmament. 
This  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  grave  doubts  expressed  by  leading 
scientists  about  its  very  feasibility.  Even  the  attempt  to  build  a  partial 
shield  against  nuclear  missiles  increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
History  shows  that  there  is  no  shield  that  has  not  been  penetrated  by 
a  superior  weapon,  nor  any  weapon  for  which  a  superior  shield  has 
not  been  found.  Societies  get  caught  in  a  multiple  helix  of  escalation 
in  chasing  this  chimera,  expending  vast  resources  for  an  illusory 
security  while  increasing  the  risk  of  certain  extinction. 

The  new  weapons  being  developed  for  defence  against  nuclear 
weapons  are  part  of  a  much  wider  qualitative  arms  race.  The 
development  of  the  so-called  "third  generation  nuclear  weapons"  has 
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Opened  up  ominous  prospects  of  their  being  used  for  selective  and 
discriminate  military  operations.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  the  illusion  of  limited  nuclear  war.  It  desensitizes  inhibitions 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  that  could  lead,  in  next  to  no 
time,  to  the  outbreak  of  full-fledged  nuclear  war. 

There  are  no  technological  solutions  to  the  problems  of  world 
security.  Security  can  only  come  from  our  asserting  effective 
political  control  over  this  self-propelled  technological  arms  race. 

We  cannot  accept  the  logic  that  a  few  nations  have  the  right  to 
pursue  their  security  by  threatening  the  survival  of  humankind.  It  is 
not  only  those  who  live  by  the  nuclear  sword  who,  by  design  or 
default,  shall  one  day  perish  by  it,  all  humanity  will  perish. 

Nor  is  it  acceptable  that  those  who  possess  nuclear  weapons  are 
freed  of  all  controls  while  those  without  nuclear  weapons  are  policed 
against  their  production.  History  is  full  of  such  prejudices  paraded  as 
iron  laws:  that  men  are  superior  to  women;  that  the  white  races  are 
superior  to  the  coloured;  that  colonialism  is  a  civilising  mission;  that 
those  who  possess  nuclear  weapons  are  responsible  powers  and  those 
who  do  not  are  not. 

Alas,  nuclear  weapons  are  not  the  only  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  New  knowledge  is  being  generated  in  the  life  sciences. 
Military  applications  of  these  developments  could  rapidly  undermine 
the  existing  convention  against  the  military  use  of  biological 
weapons.  The  ambit  of  our  concern  must  extend  to  all  means  of  mass 
annihilation. 

New  technologies  have  also  dramatically  expanded  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  conventional  warfare.  The  physical  destruction  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  full-scale  conventional  war  would  be 
enormous,  far  exceeding  anything  known  in  the  past.  Even  if 
humankind  is  spared  the  agony  of  a  nuclear  winter,  civilisation  and 
civic  life  as  we  know  it  would  be  irretrievably  disrupted.  The  range, 
precision  and  lethality  of  conventional  weapons  is  being  vastly 
increased.  Some  of  these  weapons  are  moving  from  being  ‘smart’  to 
becoming  ‘intelligent’ .  Such  diabolical  technologies  generate  their 
own  pressures  for  early  use,  thus  increasing  the  risk  of  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Most  of  these  technologies  are  at  the  command  of  the 
military  blocs.  This  immensely  increases  their  capacity  for 
interference,  intervention  and  coercive  diplomacy. 

Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  military  blocs  would  much  rather 
stay  out  of  the  race.  We  do  not  want  to  accumulate  arms.  We  do  not 
want  to  augment  our  capacity  to  kill.  But  the  system,  like  a 
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whirlpool,  sucks  us  into  its  vortex.  We  are  compelled  to  divert 
resources  from  development  to  defence  to  respond  to  the  arsenals 
which  are  constructed  as  a  side-show  to  great  power  rivalries.  As  the 
nature  and  sophistication  of  threats  to  our  security  increase,  we  are 
forced  to  incur  huge  expenditure  on  raising  the  threshold  of  our 
defences. 

There  is  another  danger  that  is  even  worse.  Left  to  ourselves,  we 
would  not  want  to  touch  nuclear  weapons.  But  when  tactical 
considerations,  in  the  passing  play  of  great  power  rivalries,  are 
allowed  to  take  precedence  over  the  imperatives  of  nuclear 
non-proliferation,  with  what  leeway  are  we  left? 

Even  the  mightiest  military  powers  realise  that  they  cannot 
continue  the  present  arms  race  without  inviting  economic  calamity. 
The  continuing  arms  race  has  imposed  a  great  burden  on  national 
economies  and  the  global  economy.  It  is  no  longer  only  the 
developing  countries  who  are  urging  disarmament  to  channel 
resources  to  development.  Even  the  richest  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  they  cannot  afford  the  current  levels  of  the  military  burden  they 
have  imposed  upon  themselves.  A  genuine  process  of  disarmament, 
leading  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  military  expenditure,  is  bound  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all  nations  of  the  globe.  Disarmament 
accompanied  by  co-existence  will  open  up  opportunities  for  all 
countries,  whatever  their  socio-economic  systems,  whatever  their 
levels  of  development. 

The  technological  revolutions  of  our  century  have  created 
unparalleled  wealth.  They  have  endowed  the  fortunate  with  high 
levels  of  mass  consumption  and  widespread  social  welfare.  In  fact, 
thefe  is  plenty  for  everyone,  provided  distribution  is  made  more 
equitable.  Yet;  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of  nutrition 
and  shelter,  education  and  health  remains  beyond  the  reach  of  vast 
millions  of  people  in  the  developing  world  because  resources  which 
could  give  fulfilment  in  life  are  pre-empted  for  death. 

The  root  causes  of  global  insecurity  reach  far  below  the  calculus 
of  military  parity.  They  are  related  to  the  instability  spawned  by 
widespread  poverty,  squalor,  hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy.  They  are 
connected  to  the  degradation  of  the  environment.  They  are  enmeshed 
in  the  inequity  and  injustice  of  the  present  world  order.  The  effort  to 
promote  security  for  all  must  be  underpinned  by  the  effort  to 
promote  opportunity  for  all  and  equitable  access  to  achievement. 
Comprehensive  global  security  must  rest  on  a  new,  more  just,  more 
honourable  world  order. 
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When  the  General  Assembly  met  here  last  in  the  Special  Session  to 
consider  questions  of  disarmament,  the  outlook  was  grim.  The  new 
cold  war  had  been  revived  with  full  force.  A  new  programme  of 
nuclear  armament  had  been  set  in  motion.  As  a  result,  during  the 
years  that  followed,  fear  and  suspicion  cast  a  long  shadow  over  all 
disarmament  negotiations.  Humankind  was  approaching  the 
precipice  of  nuclear  disaster. 

Today  there  is  a  new  hope  for  survival  and  for  peace.  There  is  a 
perceptible  movement  away  from  the  precipice.  Dialogue  has  been 
resumed.  Trust  is  in  the  air. 

How  has  this  transformation  occurred?  We  pay  tribute  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  American  and  Soviet  leaderships.  They  have  seen  the 
folly  of  nuclear  escalation.  They  have  started  tracing  the  outlines  of  a 
pattern  of  disarmament.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognise  the 
role  of  countless  men  and  women  all  over  the  world,  citizens  of  the 
non-nuclear  weapon  States  as  much  as  of  the  nuclear  weapon  States. 
With  courage,  dedication  and  perseverance  they  kept  the  candle 
burning  in  the  enveloping  darkness.  The  Six-Nation  Initiative  voiced 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these  many  millions.  At  a  time  relations 
between  the  two  major  nuclear  weapon  States  dipped  to  their  nadir, 
the  Six  Nations — Argentina,  Greece,  India,  Mexico,  Sweden  and 
Tanzania — refocussed  world  attention  on  the  imperative  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  Appeal  of  May  1984,  issued  by  Indira  Gandhi, 
Olof  Palme  and  their  colleagues,  struck  a  responsive  chord. 
Negotiations  stalled  for  years  began  inching  forward.  The  process 
begun  in  Geneva  has  led  to  Reykjavik,  Washington  and  Moscow. 

We  have  all  welcomed  the  ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty 
concluded  between  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President 
Reagan.  It  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Its  great  value 
lies  in  its  bold  departure  from  nuclear  arms  limitation  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  We  hope  there  will  be  agreement  soon  to  reduce 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  by  50  per  cent.  The  process  would  be 
carried  forward  to  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  look  back  and  say  that  the  INF  Treaty  was  a 
truly  historic  beginning. 

India  believes  it  is  possible  for  the  human  race  to  survive  the 
second  millenium.  India  believes  it  is  also  possible  to  ensure  peace, 
security  and  survival  into  the  third  millenium  and  beyond.  The  way 
lies  through  concerted  action.  We  urge  the  international  community 
to  immediately  undertake  negotiations  with  a  view  to  adopting  a 
time-bound  Action  Plan  to  usher  in  a  world  order  free  of  nuclear 
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weapons  and  rooted  in  non-violence. 

We  have  submitted  such  an  Action  Plan  to  this  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Our  Plan 
calls  upon  the  international  community  to  negotiate  a  binding 
commitment  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This 
commitment  must  be  total.  It  must  be  without  reservation. 

The  heart  of  our  Action  Plan  is  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons,  in  three  stages,  over  the  next  twenty-two  years,  beginning 
now.  We  put  this  plan  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  programme  to  be 
launched  at  once. 

While  nuclear  disarmament  constitutes  the  centrepiece  of  each 
stage  of  the  Plan,  this  is  buttressed  by  collateral  and  other  measures 
to  further  the  process  of  disarmament.  We  have  made  proposals  for 
banning  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  have  suggested 
steps  for  precluding  the  development  of  new  weapons  systems  based 
on  emerging  technologies.  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  reducing  conventional  arms  and  forces  to  the  minimum  levels 
required  for  defensive  purposes.  We  have  outlined  ideas  for  the 
conduct  of  international  relations  in  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Action  Plan  are: 

First,  there  should  be  a  binding  commitment  by  all  nations  to 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons,  in  stages,  by  the  year  2010  at  the  latest. 

Second,  all  nuclear  weapons  States  must  participate  in  the  process 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  All  other  countries  must  also  be  part  of  the 
processi. 

Third,  to  .demonstrate  good  faith  and  build  the  required 
confidence,  there  must  be  tangible  progress  at  each  stage  towards  the 
common  goal. 

Fourth,  changes  are  required  in  doctrines,  policies  and  institutions 
to  sustain  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  Negotiations  should  be 
undertaken  to  establish  a  Comprehensive  Global  Security  System 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  propose  simultaneous  negotiations  on  a  series  of  integrally 
related  measures.  But  we  do  recognize  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the 
staging  of  some  of  these  measures. 

In  Stage  I,  the  INF  Treaty  must  be  followed  by  a  fifty-per-cent  cut 
in  Soviet  and  US  strategic  arsenals.  All  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  weapons  grade  fissionable  material  must  cease 
immediately.  A  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  undertaken  with  immediate  effect  to  set  the  stage  for  negotiations 
on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
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It  is  already  widely  accepted  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won 
and  must  not  be  fought.  Yet,  the  right  is  reserved  to  resort  to  nuclear 
war.  This  is  incompatible  with  a  binding  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  all 
nuclear  weapons  be  leached  of  legitimacy  by  negotiating  an 
international  convention  which  outlaws  the  threat  or  use  of  such 
weapons.  Such  a  convention  will  reinforce  the  process  of  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Corresponding  to  such  a  commitment  by  the  nuclear  weapon 
States,  those  nations  which  are  capable  of  crossing  the  nuclear 
threshold  must  solemnly  undertake  to  restrain  themselves.  This  must 
be  accomplished  by  strict  measures  to  end  all  covert  and  overt 
assistance  to  those  seeking  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

We  propose  that  negotiations  must  commence  in  the  first  stage 
itself  for  a  new  Treaty  to  replace  the  NPT,  which  expires  in  1995. 
This  new  Treaty  should  give  legal  effect  to  the  binding  commitment 
of  nuclear  weapon  States  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
year  2010,  and  of  all  non-nuclear  weapon  States  not  to  cross  the 
nuclear  weapons  threshold. 

International  law  already  bans  the  use  of  biological  weapons. 
Similar  action  must  be  taken  to  ban  chemical  and  radiological 
weapons. 

The  international  community  has  unanimously  recognised  outer 
space  as  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  We  must  expand 
international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The 
essential  prerequisite  for  this  is  that  outer  space  be  kept  free  of  all 
weapons.  Instead,  there  are  plans  for  developing,  testing  and 
deploying  space  weapons  systems.  The  nuclear  arms  race  cannot  be 
ended  and  reversed  without  a  moratorium  on  such  activity.  It  should 
be  followed  by  an  agreement  to  forestall  the  militarisation  of  outer 
space.  This  is  also  an  indispensable  condition  for  attaining  the  goal 
of  comprehensive  global  security  based  on  a  non-violent  world  order 
free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  very  momentum  of  developments  in  military  technology  is 
dragging  the  arms  race  out  of  political  control.  The  race  cannot  be 
restrained  without  restraining  the  development  of  such  technology. 
We  need  a  system  which  fosters  technological  development  but 
interdicts  its  application  to  military  purposes.  The  arms  control 
approach  has  focussed  on  the  quantitative  growth  of  arsenals.  The 
disarmament  approach  must  devise  arrangements  for  controlling  the 
continuous  qualitative  upgradation  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
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weapons.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  essential  requirement  is 
increased  transparency  in  research  and  development  in  frontier 
technologies  with  potential  military  applications.  This  requires  a 
systematic  monitoring  of  such  developments,  an  assessment  of  their 
implication  for  international  security,  and  widespread  dissemination 
of  the  information  obtained.  There  is  also  need  for  greater 
international  co-operation  in  research  into  new  and  emerging 
technologies  for  these  technologies  to  open  on  new  vistas  of  human 
achievement.  Here,  let  us  recall  the  vision  of  an  open  world  voiced 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scientists  of  our  time,  Niels  Bohr.  In 
his  Open  Letter  to  the  United  Nations  this  day,  9  June  1950, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  he  said: 

"The  very  fact  that  knowledge  itself  is  a  basis  for  civilisation 
points  directly  to  openness  as  the  way  to  overcome  the  present 
crisis." 

By  the  closing  years  of  the  century  there  must  be  a  single 
integrated  multilateral  verification  system  to  ensure  that  no  new 
nuclear  weapons  are  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  a  system 
would  also  help  in  verifying  compliance  with  the  collateral  and  other 
disarmament  measures  envisaged  by  the  Action  Plan.  It  would  serve 
as  an  early  warning  system  to  guard  against  violations  of  solemn 
international  treaties  and  conventions. 

Beyond  a  point,  nuclear  disarmament  itself  would  depend  upon 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  forces. 
Therefore,  a  key  task  before  the  international  community  is  to  ensure 
security  at  lower  levels  of  conventional  defence.  Reductions  must,  of 
course,  begin  in  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  conventional 
arms  and  forces  are  concentrated.  However,  other  countries  should 
also  join  the  process  without  much  delay.  This  requires  a  basic 
restructuring  of  armed  forces  to  serve  defence  purposes  only.  Our 
objective  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  general  reduction  of 
conventional  arms  across  the  globe  to  levels  dictated  by  minimum 
needs  of  defence.  The  process  would  require  a  substantial  reduction 
in  offensive  military  capabilities  as  well  as  confidence-building 
measures  to  preclude  surprise  attacks.  The  United  Nations  needs  to 
evolve  by  consensus  a  new  strategic  doctrine  of  non-provocative 
defence. 

The  plan  for  radical  and  comprehensive  disarmament  must  be 
pursued  along  with  efforts  to  create  a  new  system  of  comprehensive 
global  security.  The  components  of  such  a  system  must  be  mutually 
supportive.  Participation  in  it  must  be  universal. 
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The  structure  of  such  a  system  should  be  firmly  based  on 
non-violence.  When  we  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  and  reduce 
conventional  forces  to  minimum  defensive  levels,  the  establishment 
of  a  non-violent  world  order  is  the  only  way  of  not  relapsing  into  the 
irrationalities  of  the  past.  It  is  the  only  way  of  precluding  the 
recommencement  of  an  armaments’  spiral.  Non-violence  in 
international  relations  cannot  be  considered  a  Utopian  goal.  It  is  the 
only  available  basis  for  civilised  survival,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  through  peaceful  coexistence,  for  a  new,  just,  equitable  and 
democratic  world  order.  As  Mahatma  Gandhi  said  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons: 

"The  moral  to  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  bomb  is  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  counter-bombs,  even  as 
violence  cannot  be  destroyed  by  counter-violence.  Mankind  has  to 
get  out  of  violence  only  through  non-violence." 

The  new  structure  of  international  relations  must  be  based  on 
respect  for  various  ideologies,  on  the  right  to  pursue  different 
socio-economic  systems,  and  the  celebration  of  diversity.  Happily, 
this  is  already  beginning  to  happen.  Post-War  bipolarity  is  giving 
way  to  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  coexistence.  The  high 
rhetoric  of  the  system  of  military  alliances  is  gradually  yielding  to 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

Non-alignment  is  founded  on  the  desire  of  nations  for  freedom  of 
action.  It  stands  for  national  Independence  and  self-reliance. 
Non-alignment  is  a  refusal  to  be  drawn  into  the  barren  rivalries  and 
dangerous  confrontations  of  others.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  need 
for  self-confident  co-operation  among  all  countries,  irrespective  of 
differences  in  social  and  economic  systems.  Non-alignment  is 
synonymous  with  peaceful  coexistence.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

"The  alternative  to  coexistence  is  co-destruction." 

Therefore,  the  new  structure  of  international  relations  to  sustain  a 
world  beyond  nuclear  weapons  will  have  to  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  coexistence,  the  non-use  of  force,  non-intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  the  right  of  every  State  to 
pursue  its  own  path  of  development.  These  principles  are  enshrined 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  but  they  have  been  frequently 
violated.  We  must  apply  our  minds  to  bringing  about  the  institutional 
changes  required  to  ensure  their  observance.  The  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  system  is  essential  for  comprehensive  global 
security.  We  must  resurrect  the  original  vision  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  bring  the  United  Nations  Organisation  in  line  with  the 
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requirements  of  the  new  world  order. 

The  battle  for  peace,  disarmament  and  development  must  be 
waged  both  within  this  Assembly  and  outside  by  the  people  of  the 
world.  This  battle  should  be  waged  in  co-operation  with  scientists, 
strategic  thinkers  and  leaders  of  peace  movements  who  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  these  ideals.  We, 
therefore,  seek  their  co-operation  in  securing  the  commitment  of  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  to  the  goal  of  a  non-violent  world  order  free 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  ultimate  power  to  bring  about  change  rests  with  the  people.  It 
is  not  the  power  of  weapons  or  economic  strength  which  will 
determine  the  shape  of  the  world  beyond  nuclear  weapons.  That  will 
be  determined  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  and 
women  around  the  world.  For,  as  the  Dhammapada  of  the  Buddha 
teaches  us: 

"Our  life  is  shaped  by  our  mind; 

We  become  what  we  think. 

Suffering  follows  an  evil  thought 
As  the  wheels  of  a  cart  follow  the  oxen  that  draw  it. 

Joy  follows  a  pure  thought 

Like  a  shadow  that  never  leaves. 

For  hatred  can  never  put  an  end  to  hatred; 

Love  alone  can. 

This  is  the  unalterable  law. " 


A  Wealth  of  Culture  and  Tradition 


My  WIFE  AND  1  are  touched  by  your  very  gracious  words  of 
welcome.  They  spring  from  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

I  would  like  to  thank  your  Government  for  the  understanding 
shown  when  I  was  compelled  to  postpone  my  visit  to  Hungary.  We 
were  facing  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  memory.  We  have 
overcome  the  crisis  through  determined  action  without  letting  our 
development  falter. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  Danube,  in 
one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  cities.  Your  magnificent  buildings 
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are  testimony  to  a  rich  history.  To  be  here  is  to  recall  such  legendary 
figures  as  Lajos  Kossuth,  Sandor  Petofi  and  Istvan  Szecrnyi  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  making  of  modern  Hungary. 

Hungary  has  a  wealth  of  culture  and  tradition.  It  is  a  land  of  high 
intellectual  attainment,  of  impressive  economic  transformation  and 
significant  scientific  achievement.  We  have  watched  with  admiration 
your  tremendous  efforts  in  rebuilding  your  country  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

We  also  followed  with  deep  interest  the  profound  changes  you 
have  undertaken  to  meet  changing  requirements.  We  salute  the 
success  that  you  have  achieved.  Your  people  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  party  conference  held  a  few  days  ago. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India,  we  wish  you  well 
in  your  endeavours.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
greater  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  to 
your  efforts  for  peace  and  understanding  in  Europe. 

Your  Excellency,  diplomatic  ties  between  our  two  countries  are 
only  four  decades  old,  but  our  cultural  contacts  have  a  much  longer 
history.  The  path  opened  by  Alexander  Cvsoma  De  Korosi  on  his 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  India  from  1821  to  1842,  has  been  kept  open  by 
several  Hungarian  indologists.  Sanskrit  has  been  taught  in  Hungary 
since  1873,  and  Hindi  for  the  last  30  years. 

Rabindranath  Tagore’s  visit  to  Hungary  in  1926  made  a  profound 
impact  on  Indo-Hungarian  relations.  In  contemporary  times,  we  have 
maintained  close  political  links  between  our  two  countries.  Our 
economic  and  scientific  ties  are  growing. 

Your  Excellency,  after  years  of  nuclear  darkness,  there  is  at  last  a 
glimmer  of  light.  The  ratification  of  the  INE  Treaty  marks  an 
important  beginning  towards  the  goal  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

I  have  come  to  Budapest  from  New  York  where  I  addressed  the 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament.  The  world 
cannot  live  under  the  perpetual  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  do  not 
believe  in  theories  of  the  ‘Balance  of  Power’  or  ‘Mutually  assured 
destruction’.  At  the  United  Nations,  India  has  put  forward  an  action 
plan  which  aims  at  the  total  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  year  2010. 

Hungary  and  India  have  been  partners  in  the  search  for  a  new 
international  economic  order.  We  value  your  support.  There  is  much 
that  lies  ahead  of  us.  The  developed  countries  are  still  to  understand 
the  essential  complementarity  between  the  economies  of  the  North 
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and  the  South.  The  global  economy  is  interdependent.  Once  that  is 
fully  realised,  the  doors  will  open  for  greater  justice  and  equity  in  the 
international  economy  in  the  interests  of  all. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  we  have  taken  many  initiatives  to  promote 
peace  and  co-operation.  The  South-Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation  has  made  a  good  beginning.  Our  agreement  with  Sri 
Lanka,  last  July,  is  putting  an  end  to  the  ethnic  conflict  in  that 
country.  It  also  contributes  to  maintaining  security  in  our  region,  free 
from  external  interference. 

We  want  friendly  relations  with  China.  We  want  peace  on  our 
border.  We  stand  ready  for  a  settlement  of  the  border  issue  through 
peaceful  negotiations  which  take  into  account  the  national  interests 
of  both  sides. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Geneva  Accords  offer  the  only  way  out.  They 
must  be  scrupulously  observed  by  the  signatories.  Only  then  can 
Afghanistan  remain  a  truly  independent,  sovereign.  Non-aligned 
nation.  The  need  of  the  moment  is  national  reconciliation, 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  bilateral  relations  with  all  our  neighbours 
have,  unfortunately,  not  been  always  reciprocated.  Terrorism  and 
secessionism  in  India  finds  support  and  sustenance  abroad.  We  have 
repeatedly  asked  that  this  interference  be  ended  through  effective, 
demonstrable  measures. 

India  and  Hungary  have  a  strong  commitment  to  peace.  In  our 
talks  today,  we  discussed  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern. 
We  hold  identical  or  closely  similar  views  on  many  international 
issues.  I  have  greatly  benefited  from  hearing  your  views  and 
perceptions,  especially  with  regard  to  emerging  trends  in  Europe. 
Our  talks  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  co-operation 
between  our  two  countries. 

Your  Excellency,  62  years  ago  Rabindranath  Tagore,  while 
planting  a  liden  tree  in  Balatonfured,  said:  "I  am  planting  this  tree  in 
remembrance  of  my  stay  here,  for  nowhere  else  was  I  given  what  I 
received  here.  It  was  more  than  hospitality,  it  was  the  awakening  of 
the  feelings  of  kinship.  I  sense  and  I  know  I  have  come  to  the  land  of 
a  nation  which  is  emotionally  akin  to  India." 

My  wife  and  I  feel  the  same  today. 


Prospects  for  Enlarged  Co-operation 


My  WIFE  AND  I  are  touched  by  the  warmth  and  affection  with 
which  we  have  been  greeted  in  this  historic  and  beautiful  city  of 
Amman.  The  city  and  its  people  truly  live  up  to  its  ancient  name 
Philadelphia — the  city  of  brotherly  love. 

A  young  State  in  an  ancient  land,  Jordan  has  been  enriched  by  the 
heritage  of  many  civilisations.  It  was  somewhere  here,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  that  humankind  first  abandoned  its  nomadic  life  and  settled 
down  to  cultivate  crops.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  greatly 
magnified  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  this  region.  The 
majestic  ruins  of  Petra  are  a  symbol  of  a  rich  and  diverse  past. 

Jordan  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a  centre  of  pilgrimage 
for  three  of  the  world’s  great  religions  which  have  deeply  influenced 
the  development  of  Indian  civilisation. 

Jordan  straddles  the  great  trade  route  that  once  linked  India  and 
Europe.  There  has  been  communication  and  commerce  between  our 
lands  long  before  recorded  history.  Arabs  first  settled  in  India  when 
thousands  of  years  ago,  intrepid  Arab  traders  navigated  the 
intervening  seas. 

Interaction  between  India  and  the  Arab  world  contributed 
significantly  to  human  knowledge,  particularly  through  science  and 
literature.  It  was  the  advent  of  colonialism  that  broke  a  flourishing 
social,  intellectual  and  commercial  relationship. 

Jordan  and  India  shook  off  foreign  domination  after  prolonged 
struggle.  Here,  in  Jordan,  Your  Majesty’s  great-grandfather,  Sharif 
Hussein  Ibn  Ali,  led  the  Great  Arab  Revolt  of  1916.  For  his 
liberation  of  the  Arab  lands,  a  grateful  people  named  him  the  Grand 
Saviour.  In  India,  we  revere  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  the  Father  of  our 
Nation.  He  led  our  struggle  for  freedom.  He  taught  us  that  if  we 
wanted  Independence  to  endure,  we  would  have  to  resolutely  devote 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  non-violence  and  peace  and  the  eradication 
of  injustice,  oppression  and  poverty. 

We  have  observed  with  admiration  how  under  your  majesty’s 
dynamic  and  enlightened  leadership,  Jordan  is  developing  rapidly 
into  a  modern  State.  Your  people  enjoy  the  fruits  of  economic 
progress  and  scientific  advancement. 


Speech  at  the  State  banquet  hosted  by  Their  Majesties  King  Hussein  I  and  Queen  Noor,  Amman, 
11  July  1988 


A  World-order  Founded  on  Non-violence 


JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU  LOVED  people.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  loved 
nature.  River-side  Park  brings  together  the  extraordinary  scenic 
beauty  of  this  city  and  the  ordinary  people  of  Budapest.  There  could 
be  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  than  to 
name  this  Park  after  him.  The  people  of  India  join  me  in  expressing 
to  you  our  deep  gratitude  for  this  thoughtful  and  moving  gesture. 

This  year,  we  are  commencing  the  centenary  celebrations  of  his 
birth.  We  are  delighted  and  honoured  that  Hungary  proposes  to 
participate  in  the  centenary  celebrations  in  such  a  significant  manner. 
Nehru  belonged  to  a  generation  of  revolutionaries  who  placed  love 
of  country  above  personal  comfort  and  worldly  ambitions.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  struggle  for  freedom  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  or  no  prospect  of  freedom  being  achieved  within  their  own 
lifetime. 

What  distinguished  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  his  contemporaries  was 
their  commitment  to  fight  the  mightiest  empire  known  to  history,  not 
by  force  of  arms  but  by  non-violence.  They  succeeded.  The  lesson 
they  left  for  our  time  is  that  the  only  way  of  definitely  overcoming 
violence  is  by  non-violence.  Non-violence  comprises  the  values  of 
truth  and  tolerance,  compassion  and  concern  for  all  humanity, 
coexistence  and  the  celebration  of  diversity.  We  seek  a  world  order 
founded  on  non-violence.  It  is  the  only  hope  for  durable  peace  and 
enduring  goodwill  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  extended  well  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
India  to  encompass  the  whole  world.  He  sought  freedom  not  only  for 
his  country  but  for  oppressed  people  everywhere.  He  drew  his 
inspiration  from  not  only  the  millennial  civilisation  of  India  but  from 
thought  and  experience  everywhere.  He  sought  peace,  progress  and 
prosperity  not  for  India  alone  but  for  the  whole  world. 

We  hope  that  when  those  who  live  in  Budapest  come  here  to  stroll 
in  these  sylvan  surroundings,  to  seek  peace  and  quiet  or  listen  to  the 
laughter  and  play  of  children,  they  will  sometimes  pause  and  reflect 
for  a  while  on  this  noble  man,  his  life  work  and  his  contribution  to 
India,  to  the  world  and  to  friendship  between  India  and  Hungary. 


Remarks  on  the  naming  of  Riverside  Park  at  Budapest  after  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  1 1  June  1988 
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Over  the  years,  our  bilateral  relations  have  acquired  depth  and 
maturity.  Both  Jordan  and  India  have  ambitious  development 
programmes  that  open  up  significant  prospects  for  enlarged 
co-operation.  We  must  work  towards  tapping  the  full  potential. 

We  have  abiding  memories  of  the  last  visit  of  Your  Majesties  to 
India.  It  strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries.  It  is  gratifying  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
continuing  dialogue  on  matters  of  interest  and  concern.  I  greatly 
value  our  personal  friendship. 

We  have  intensified  the  process  of  consultation  on  bilateral, 
regional  and  international  issues.  Our  discussions  will  consolidate 
our  relations  further  and  enrich  our  political  understanding. 

Jordan  and  India  share  an  active  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  Non-alignment  is  based  on  time-tested 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  It  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
exposing  the  dangers  of  an  international  system  based  on  power 
blocs  and  doctrines  of  deterrence. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  these  same  military  alliances  are  beginning 
to  see  the  futility  of  their  earlier  postures  based  on  concepts  which 
the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  long  opposed.  They  are  moving 
away  from  the  unbridled  hostility  of  the  Cold  War.  There  is,  at  least, 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Non-aligned 
Movement  must  note  the  change  in  the  global  political  environment 
and  respond  to  the  new  opportunities  and  emerging  challenges. 

We  welcome  the  INF  Treaty  ratified  at  the  Moscow  summit  last 
month  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan.  It  is 
an  important  step  on  the  road  to  disarmament.  But  it  is  only  a  first 
step  and  much  more  must  be  done  if  nuclear  disarmament  is  to  make 
meaningful  progress. 

At  the  Third  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Disarmament,  we  put  forward  a  phased,  time-bound  Action  Plan  for 
complete  nuclear  disarmament.  We  count  on  your  support  for  this 
realistic  and  feasible  programme  of  action. 

Your  Majesty,  the  situation  in  West  Asia  compels  attention.  The 
struggle  of  the  brave  Palestinian  people  for  their  legitimate  rights  has 
entered  a  new  and  critical  phase.  Their  accumulated  anger  can  no 
longer  be  contained.  Not  all  the  brutality  and  violence  unleashed  by 
Israel  can  crush  the  Palestinian  intifada. 

There  can  be  no  peace  without  justice.  The  illegal  occupation  of 
Arab  territories  must  be  vacated.  The  Palestinians  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  self-determination.  They  have  a  right  to  their 
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homeland.  These  rights  must  be  recognised. 

India’s  support  for  the  Palestinian  cause  is  as  unstinted  as  it  has 
been  consistent.  We  believe  that  the  most  viable  framework  for  a 
just,  durable  and  comprehensive  peace  settlement  is  a  United  Nations 
sponsored  international  conference  with  the  participation  of  all 
parties  concerned,  including  the  PLO,  the  sole  and  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

We  greatly  appreciate  Your  majesty’s  tireless  efforts  towards 
bringing  about  a  just  and  durable  settlement  in  West  Asia.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Your  Majesty’s  statesmanship  that  the  idea  of  the 
International  Conference  received  its  first  unanimous  endorsement  at 
the  Extraordinary  Arab  Summit  in  Amman  last  November. 

The  Algiers  Summit  last  month  further  consolidated  the  gains  of 
Amman.  We  welcome  the  unanimous  reiteration  of  Arab  moral, 
political  and  economic  support  to  the  Palestinian  struggle  and  the 
attainment  of  its  legitimate  objectives.  An  Arab  consensus  is 
indispensable  to  the  Palestinian  cause. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  continues  to  cause  untold  suffering.  It  has  taken 
a  heavy  toll  of  the  human  and  material  resources  of  two  members  of 
the  Non-aligned  Movement.  The  escalation  of  foreign  presence  and 
foreign  intervention  have  further  aggravated  tension  in  the  region. 
Recent  incidents  illustrate  the  growing  dangers.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed.  The  war  must  be  ended.  We  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  an  early  negotiated  settlement. 

There  have  been  important  developments  in  our  region.  The 
Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan  are  the  only  basis  for  peace  and 
stability.  But  they  can  succeed  only  if  they  are  scrupulously 
observed.  Unfortunately,  the  Accords  are  not  being  respected  by  all 
parties.  Blatant  interference  from  outside  continues. 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  must  be  left  free  to  determine  their 
future  and  build  a  national  consensus. 

We  look  forward  to  the  emergence  of  a  united  and  non-aligned 
Afghanistan  free  from  foreign  interference. 

The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
settlement  of  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  has  assured  the  unity 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  It  has  strengthened  security  and 
Non-alignment  in  the  region. 

Elsewhere,  however,  there  are  disturbing  trends.  Terrorism  in 
India  continues  to  be  actively  supported  from  across  our  borders. 
Terrorists  are  being  incited,  trained  and  armed.  There  is  a  clandestine 
nuclear  weapons  programme  which  is  being  condoned  by  those  who 
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should  most  actively  condemn  it. 

Your  Majesty,  we  place  the  highest  value  on  the  opportunity  to 
renew  our  dialogue.  I  have  benefited  greatly  from  our  talks.  My  wife 
and  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  your  kind  and  gracious  hospitality. 
We  look  forward  to  welcoming  Your  Majesty  and  Queen  Noor  once 
again  in  India. 


The  Essence  of  Non-alignment 


I  AM  DEEPLY  honoured  by  this  invitation  to  address  the  Supreme 
Body  of  the  State  Authority  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Indian  Parliament  and 
to  the  friendly  people  of  Yugoslavia  the  affection  and  good  wishes  of 
the  people  of  India. 

A  visit  to  Yugoslavia  is  a  visit  to  that  hallowed  soil  on  which 
Josip  Broz  Tito,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  their  colleagues  founded  the 
Movement  of  Non-aligned  Countries.  It  was  at  Brioni  in  1956  that 
Nehru,  Nasser  and  Tito  agreed  on  the  need  to  transform  the  shared 
principles  and  perceptions  of  the  proponents  of  Non-alignment  into 
Joint  International  Action.  It  was  here  in  this  building  in  1961  that 
the  first  conference  was  convened  by  the  leaders  of  the  Movement. 
They  noted  that  while:  "War  has  never  threatened  mankind  with 
graver  consequences  than  today...  Never  before  has  mankind  had  at 
its  disposal  stronger  forces  for  eliminating  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy  in  international  relations." 

In  responding  to  that  challenge,  the  first  summit  set  out  the  basic 
postulate  of  Non-alignment:  The  rejection  of  the  view  that  "War, 
including  the  cold  war,  is  inevitable"  and  the  affirmation  of  our 
"unwavering  faith"  in  organising  the  life  of  the  international 
community  "without  resorting  to  means  which  actually  belong  to  a 
past  epoch  of  human  history." 

The  quarter  century  that  has  elapsed  since  our  Movement’s 
beginnings  in  Belgrade  has  confirmed  the  remarkable  prescience  of 
Nehru,  Tito  and  their  colleagues.  In  country  after  country  and 
continent  after  continent,  the  resurgent  forces  of  nationalism  have 
rolled  back  empires  built  on  military  might.  The  people’s  will  and 
the  institutions  of  international  democracy  have  stalled  and  often 
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reversed  armed  intervention  and  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
others.  The  practitioners  of  permanent  hostility  are  learning  to  their 
cost  the  disastrous  consequences  of  barren  conflict  and  relentless 
escalation.  The  world  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  only  valid  basis  for 
the  organisation  of  the  life  of  the  international  community  is  a 
non-violent  world  order  free  of  nuclear  weapons  and  based  on 
peaceful  coexistence. 

Was  it  coincidence  that  brought  together  remarkable  men  like 
Tito  and  Nehru?  Or  is  there  something  deeply  embedded  in  the  ethos 
of  life  within  our  nations  which  has  evolved  into  our  advocacy  of 
Non-alignment  as  a  way  of  life  among  Nations? 

Few  countries  can  match  Yugoslavia  or  India  in  our  plurality  of 
religions,  our  multiplicity  of  languages,  our  many  cultures  and 
sub-cultures.  Both  of  us  are  multi-racial,  multi-lingual, 
multi-religious  societies.  Each  of  us,  in  our  own  way,  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  world,  a  living  example  of  the  celebration  of  diversity. 

Through  thousands  of  years,  we  have  learned  that  the  roots  of 
togetherness  lie  in  the  acceptance  of  diversity,  even  as  the  roots  of 
hostility  lie  in  the  denial  of  diversity.  Denial  takes  the  form  of 
alienation  and,  therefore,  tends  to  violence.  Acceptance  takes  the 
form  of  synthesis  and  therefore,  promotes  non-violence.  Together, 
truth,  tolerance  and  non-violence  form  the  basis  of  Non-alignment. 
They  lead  to  the  vision  of  one  humanity  and  one  world. 

Drawing  from  their  national  experience,  Yugoslavia  and  India 
have  affirmed  the  right — indeed,  the  need  for  different  States  to 
follow  different  paths  of  development.  We  both  believe  that  the  path 
which  every  country  follows  derives  from  its  history  and  civilisation, 
reflects  the  state  of  its  development  and  is  the  outcome  of  its  national 
genius.  We  believe  that  every  country  must  be  left  free  to  pursue  the 
national  destiny  which  it  seeks.  When  within  our  countries  we  have 
declined  the  straitjacket  of  uniformity,  we  do  not  see  how  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  there  can  be  a  single  straitjacket.  Many  of  those 
who  believe  their  system  to  be  the  only  valid  one  have  sought  to 
impose  that  system  on  others  by  force  of  arms  rather  than  force  of 
example.  In  this  nuclear  age,  the  pursuit  of  dominance  in  this  brazen 
fashion  is  a  recipe  for  disaster.  Non-alignment  is  the  assertion  of  the 
possibility  of  all  the  diverse  systems  of  the  world  living  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  We  believe  that  the  mutual  interaction  of 
systems  promotes  the  evolution  of  societies  by  each  emulating  what 
it  finds  of  value  in  others.  The  cross- fertilization  of  ideas  and 
experience  is  an  essential  attribute  of  peaceful  co-existence. 
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It  was  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  taught  us  that  non-violence  is  not  an 
escape  from  reality.  It  is  the  best  instrument  for  ensuring  that  right 
means  are  used  for  attaining  right  ends.  Without  the  right  means,  the 
ends  themselves  are  perverted.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  applied  this 
concept  to  international  relations.  The  basic  flaw  in  doctrines  of 
deterrence  is  that  they  are  founded  in  the  right  to  resort  to  violence, 
whereas  peaceful  coexistence  is  predicated  upon  and  promotes  the 
norms  of  non-violence.  In  this  nuclear  age,  survival  itself  depends  on 
relegating  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  to  the  dustbin  of  history. 
The  obsolete  practices  of  the  past  can  have  no  place  in  the 
restructuring  of  the  world  order  that  is  required  to  provide  for  a 
non-violent  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  in  rival  camps  of  military  alliances,  the  Non-aligned  world 
view  is  gaining  acceptance.  When  the  two  major  nuclear  weapon 
powers  declared  in  Geneva  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and 
must  not  be  fought,  they  were  giving  contemporary  expression  to  the 
considerations  we  have  urged  ever  since  the  inception  of  our 
Movement.  Through  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  November  1986, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  joined  us  in  affirming  that 
"Non-violence  should  be  the  basis  of  community  life."  After  four 
decades  of  deepening  nuclear  gloom,  we  can  now  see  on  the  distant 
horizon  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  new  dawn.  The  Washington 
Summit  brought  forth  the  first  ever  agreement  to  actually  put  in 
motion  a  process  of  nuclear  arms  reduction.  The  Moscow  Summit 
ratified  that  accord  and  reinforced  it  with  the  promise  of  canning 
forward  the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  international 
community  is  now  poised  to  make  new  beginnings,  to  push  forward 
with  disarmament,  hopefully  within  the  framework  of  a  time-bound 
programme,  perhaps  even  to  look  beyond  disarmament  to  a  new 
world  order  firmly  anchored  in  non-violence  and  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence. 

With  this  in  view,  we  submitted  an  Action  Plan  to  the  recently 
concluded  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  The  Action  Plan  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
principles  and  perceptions  that  have  guided  the  Non-aligned 
Movement.  We  have  spelt  out  a  series  of  integrated  measures  to 
usher  in  a  system  of  comprehensive  security  for  all.  We  have  set  a 
specific  date — the  year  2010 — by  which,  in  three  stages,  nuclear 
disarmament  must  be  completed.  In  each  of  the  stages,  the  plan 
envisages  specific  responsibilities  for  the  major  nuclear  weapon 
powers,  the  other  nuclear  weapon  powers,  and  those  who  do  not 
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possess  nuclear  weapons,  including  those  on  the  threshold.  We 
would  also  like  to  see  conventional  forces  reduced  to  the  minimum 
levels  required  for  defensive  purposes.  This  would  be  accompanied 
by  steps  to  forestall  the  application  of  emerging  technologies  to 
conventional  weapons,  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Our  plan  emphasizes  that  disarmament  by  itself  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  buttressed  by  an  abiding  commitment  and  by 
specific  measures  to  create  an  international  ambience  of  coexistence 
and  non-violence  that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  and  prevent  the 
world  from  sliding  back  into  confrontation  and  conflict,  into  waste 
and  war.  We  have  stressed  that  the  process  cannot  be  successfully 
accomplished  anywhere  but  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  hope  that  the  new  understanding  between  the  two  -major 
nuclear  weapon  powers  will  grow  and  take  firmer  shape.  We  would 
wish  to  see  the  military  blocs  abandon  their  traditional  positions  and 
start  joining  us  on  the  platforms  that  only  we  have  occupied  so  far. 
The  challenge  before  our  Movement  is  to  recognise  the  momentous 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  world  polity.  These  changes  are  a 
vindication  of  all  that  we  have  urged  through  the  long  nuclear  night. 
If  in  the  face  of  these  changes,  we  content  ourselves  with  repeating 
the  catechisms  of  the  past.  Non-alignment  runs  the  risk  of  being 
marginalised,  even  rendered  obsolescent.  Our  most  urgent  task, 
therefore,  is  to  study  and  understand  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place.  We  must  avail  of 
the  new  opportunities  and  rise  to  the  new  challenges. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  emerging  order  addresses  itself  to  the 
concerns,  the  development  and  the  future  of  that  vast  segment  of  the 
international  community — two-thirds  of  all  countries  of  the 
world — who  together  constitute  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  It  is  not 
a  task  which  can  be  left  to  a  small  Directorate  of  Powers,  however 
strong  or  influential  they  might  be.  As  sovereign  equals,  each  of  us 
must  have  our  say  in  the  restructuring  of  the  world  order.  We  must 
have  institutions  for  deliberation  and  decision-making  which  reflect 
the  aspirations  of  a  true  democracy  of  nations.  We  must  have  a 
charter  of  peaceful  coexistence  that  all  of  us  subscribe  to  and  which 
each  of  us  respects.  Non-alignment  has  stood  as  the  bulwark  against 
the  danger  of  our  destinies  being  held  hostage  to  the  rivalries  of 
outside  powers.  As  we  boldly  move  into  the  new  age,  we  must 
ensure  that  no  one  and  nothing  wrenches  from  our  hands  that  control 
over  our  destinies  which  we  have  struggled  so  hard  and  for  so  long 
to  secure. 
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For  you,  as  for  us,  the  independence  of  nations  is  the  basis  for 
building  the  inter-dependence  among  nations.  Yugoslavia  and  India 
have  worked  together  to  persuade  the  international  community  to 
establish  a  world  economic  order  which  strengthens  the  prospects  of 
development  while  reinforcing  stability  and  steady  growth  in  the 
global  economy  as  a  whole.  We  have  argued  that  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  would  foster  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
developed.  We  have  also  argued  that  stagnation  and  regression  in  the 
developing  countries  jeopardize  the  health  of  the  entire  world 
economy.  We  have  to  regretfully  note  that,  in  terms  of  action  on  the 
ground,  our  arguments  might  appear  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  But 
the  considerations  we  have  urged  are  making  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  thinking  people  everywhere.  Eventually,  in  matters  of 
development  as  in  matters  of  disarmament,  the  world  will  begin  to 
see  things  our  way.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  for  us  to  set  the  example 
by  promoting  co-operation  among  the  developing  countries. 

Over  the  years,  Yugoslavia  and  India  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  unafraid  of  imaginative  new  initiatives.  Some  of  these  might  not 
have  had  a  smooth  passage,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  they  were 
tried.  We  must  persist.  The  basic  lacuna  in  South-South  co-operation 
is  the  inadequacy  of  information  and  knowledge  about  each  other. 
Even  between  such  well-established,  long-standing  partners  as  our 
two  countries,  there  remain  vast  gaps  of  knowledge  and  insufficient 
information  about  the  range  of  work  being  done.  There  is  not  yet  an 
instinctive  turning  to  each  other.  We  must  see  how  this  can  be 
ensured.  Some  of  the  research  and  training  institutions  set  up  in 
Yugoslavia  have  started  making  a  contribution  to  this  endeavour. 

Your  efforts  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  developing  world. 
There  are  many  specific  areas  in  which  Yugoslavia  and  India — both 
developing  countries,  both  committed  to  their  respective  forms  of 
socialism — have  much  to  gain  from  each  other’s  experience.  The 
most  general  and  enduring  of  these  lessons  is  the  ability  to  respond 
constructively  to  emerging  challenges  while  remaining  true  to  basic 
principles  and  fundamental  concepts.  The  process  of  development  is 
a  process  of  change,  a  process  of  evolution,  a  process  of  moving 
forward.  It  is  a  process  where  success  itself  engenders  new 
opportunities — and  new  problems.  Often,  the  answers  of  the  past  are 
no  longer  appropriate  to  the  concerns  of  the  present.  You  have 
undertaken  imaginative  experiments  in  the  management  of  public 
enterprises.  We  too  are  doing  so.  It  is  important  for  all  of  us  who 
define  socialism  as  going  beyond  the  capture  of  the  commanding 
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heights  of  the  economy  to  see  that  public  enterprises  become  the 
standard  bearers  of  good  management,  greater  efficiency,  higher 
productivity,  lower  costs  and  better  quality.  There  have  been 
problems  and  setbacks  along  the  way;  you  have  experienced  them, 
so  have  we.  But  in  the  process  we  have  both  learned  important 
lessons.  You  have  promoted  workers  management  in  the  running  of 
industry.  It  is  a  system  which  has  attracted  world- wide  attention. 

We  in  India  have  made  our  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  development.  Our  Green  Revolution  has 
extended  high  technology  to  a  backward  agricultural  economy  where 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cultivators  are  small  and  marginal 
farmers.  Our  programmes  of  poverty  elimination  through  integrated 
rural  development  and  rural  employment  generation  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  extensive  and  effective  in  the  world.  We  have  developed  our 
human  resources  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  probably  no  more 
than  two  or  three  other  countries  with  a  larger  reservoir  of  technical 
and  technological  skills.  In  some  areas,  our  scientists  and 
technologists  are  working  close  to  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge. 
Our  attempt  is  to  make  excellence  in  the  most  sophisticated  areas  of 
human  endeavour  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  poorest,  the  weakest  and 
the  humblest. 

We  in  India  place  the  human  being  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
development  process.  If  our  focus  shifts  to  only  the  material  indices 
of  growth,  we  will  gain  little  and  lose  much.  We  have  to  carry 
forward  into  the  era  of  accelerated,  widespread  and  equitable  growth 
the  values  which  have  sustained  our  civilisation. 

These  are  some  of  the  intangible  but  critical  issues  of 
development  which  are  neglected  in  statistical  tables  and  computer 
graphics.  They  must  constitute  a  key  element  in  the  exchange  of 
experience  among  the  countries  of  the  South.  Our  co-operation 
should  incorporate  into  the  development  process  the  flowering  of  the 
human  personality  and  the  retention  of  our  ethical  values  and  beliefs. 

In  our  respective  regions,  we  have  each  worked  sincerely  and 
earnestly  at  promoting  understanding  and  co-operation.  The 
difficulties  have  been  formidable;  the  achievements,  therefore,  all  the 
more  commendable. 

Your  region,  through  much  of  recorded  history,  has  been  the 
crucible  of  conflict  and  collision  between  the  great  empires  of  old. 
Caught  up  in  the  schemes  and  strategems  of  outside  powers,  the 
Balkans  have  suffered  much  in  the  past  from  the  ravages  and 
depredations  of  outsiders.  Under  the  heroic  leadership  of  Marshal 
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Tito  and  his  partisans,  Yugoslavia  finally  wrested  contol  over  its 
destiny.  You  have  inured  yourselves  against  the  designs  of  others. 
Now  you  are  engaged  in  expanding  the  ambit  df co-operation  in  your 
region.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  historic  significance  that  a  few  months 
ago  Yugoslavia  was  host  to  the  first-ever  conference  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Balkan  countries.  We  congratulate  you  on  its 
success.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours.  Strong  regional 
co-operation  is  the  most  reliable  guarantor  of  protection  from  the 
machinations  of  outside  powers. 

In  South  Asia,  we  have  known  much  conflict  and  privation,  the 
tragedy  of  colonialism  and  the  agony  of  partition.  There  are  many 
bilateral  problems  to  be  resolved,  many  apprehensions  to  be  allayed, 
many  dangers  to  be  thwarted.  We  have  consistently  refused  to  let 
these  difficulties  freeze  us  into  postures  of  hostility. 

We  have  joined  our  neighbours  in  establishing  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  regional  co-operation  which  abstracts  itself  from 
bilateral  disputes  and  concentrates  on  joint  endeavour  in  areas 
identified  by  common  interest.  We  have  fostered  co-operation  in  a 
range  of  activities  that  impinge  upon  the  lives  of  our  people.  It  is  a 
unique,  exciting  and  promising  experiment  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  history,  in  rising  above  the  past  to  fly  into  the  realms  of 
the  future.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  the  mantle  of  Nehru  and  Tito. 

We  have  shown  the  world  the  mettle  of  our  Independence,  of  our 
fierce  determination  not  to  let  anyone  tamper  with  that 
Independence. 

We  have  shown  the  world  our  commitment  to  self-reliance, 
coupled  with  our  commitment  to  co-operation  among  nations. 

We  have  urged  the  world  to  forsake  nuclear  weapons,  to  move 
rapidly  to  general  and  complete  disarmament,  to  eschew  deterrence 
in  favour  of  peaceful  coexistence,  to  build  a  world  order  based  on 
peace  and  justice,  on  international  democracy  and  equitable 
development. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  continuing  the  noble  work  which  the 
founding  fathers  of  our  respective  nations  began. 

My  grateful  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  reiterate  this  pledge  on  the  floor  of  this  august  House. 


Peace  for  Development 


My  WIFE  AND  I  are  delighted  to  be  in  Spain.  It  is  the  fulfilment 
of  a  long-cherished  desire. 

We  are  honoured  that  when  he  set  sail  in  the  Santa  Maria, 
Christopher  Colombus  was  looking  for  us.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  large  continent  that  just  happened  to  lie  in  the  way. 
Otherwise,  I  might  have  been  able  to  speak  to  you  in  Spanish. 

Both  in  Spain  and  in  India,  two  great  literary  figures  dominated 
the  transition  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  century,  two  voices  of 
humanity,  two  poets  who  stirred  the  human  spirit:  Juan  Ramon 
Jiminez  and  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Their  mutual  admiration  resulted 
in  a  literary  relationship  between  our  two  countries  that  endures  to 
this  day. 

The  freedom  struggle  in  India  was  entering  its  final,  decisive 
stage  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  Spain.  The  issues  raised  by 
the  Civil  War  were  of  the  greatest  significance,  not  just  for  the 
people  of  Spain  but  for  all  humanity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  visited  Spain  in  1938  and  came  away  much 
moved  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  human  spirit  that  he  saw 
there.  In  his  writings,  he  compared  the  war  in  Spain  with  the  fight  for 
India’s  Independence.  At  his  initiative,  the  Congress  Party  organised 
humanitarian  relief. 

Your  Excellency,  we  have  followed' with  interest  the  remarkable 
political  evolution  in  Spain  under  the  sagacious  guidance  of  His 
Majesty  King  Juan  Carlos.  We  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  visit  of 
Their  Majesties  to  India  in  1982. 

Spain  and  India  are  both  democracies  engaged  in  providing  their 
people  with  a  better  quality  of  life  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  recent  resurgence  of  Spain  on  the  world  stage  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  Your  Excellency’s  dynamic  leadership. 

We  too  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  building  our  nation.  Forty  years 
ago,  we  inherited  a  stagnant  colonial  economy.  But  in  these  four 
decades,  we  have  made  substantial  progress. 

Our  agricultural  production  has  trebled.  We  are  now 
self-sufficient  in  foodgrains.  Our  economy  has  demonstrated  its 
resilience  by  emerging  from  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  living 
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memory  without  any  interruption  in  the  development  process.  We 
have  built  a  sophisticated  and  diversified  industrial  base. 

We  believe  there  is  growing  scope  for  India  and  Spain  to  expand 
their  economic  relations.  Businessmen  and  entrepreneurs  of  both 
countries  should  co-operate  for  mutual  benefit  and  expansion  of 
trade  particularly  in  areas  of  high  technology. 

Your  Excellency,  economic  growth  and  development  cannot  be 
separated  from  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  world.  We  have  seen 
enough  suffering,  death  and  destruction.  Europe  has  known  only  too 
well  the  horrors  and  tragedy  of  war. 

There  is  now  an  even  more  terrifying  peril.  Since  atomic  bombs 
reduced  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  to  rubble,  the  world  has  lived 
under  the  constant  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  and  the  system 
of  power  blocs  can  ensure  real  peace.  As  long  as  there  are  nuclear 
weapons,  the  danger  will  remain  that  they  will  be  used.  Nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  disinvented,  but  these  can  be  outlawed.  There 
can  be  no  enduring  peace  until  there  is  nuclear  disarmament  and  a 
world  order  based  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  rooted 
in  non-violence. 

To  this  end  we  presented  a  time-bound  Action  Plan  at  the  Third 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  The  Plan 
incorporates  an  integrated  set  of  measures  and  a  phased  programme 
of  nuclear  disarmament  accompanied  by  steps  to  promote  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  It  imposes  obligations  on  all  States,  the 
major  nuclear  powers,  the  other  nuclear  powers  and  non-nuclear 
nations. 

It  seeks  to  prevent  the  application  of  emerging  technologies  to 
military  purposes.  It  limits  the  existence  of  conventional  weapons 
and  forces  to  minimum  defence  needs.  It  constitutes  a  holistic  view 
of  comprehensive  global  security  not  only  through  disarmament,  but 
by  ensuring  that  nations  do  not  regress  once  they  progress  towards 
this  goal.  We  look  forward  to  your  co-operation  in  making  this 
Action  Plan  a  reality. 

We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  is  now  greater 
recognition  of  the  imperative  need  for  disarmament  even  outside  the 
Non-aligned  Movement. 

We  appreciate  Spain’s  deep  understanding  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  and  its  goals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  some  powerful  nations  have  yet  to 
take  decisive  action  against  the  racist  regime  in  Pretoria,  and  its 
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abhorrent  practice  of  apartheid.  Apartheid  can  be  destroyed  through 
the  imposition  of  comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  under  the  UN 
Charter.  The  alternative  is  a  bloodbath,  too  horrifying  to 
contemplate. 

We  are  committed  to  improving  our  relations  with  all  our 
neighbours.  We  want  a  peaceful  border  with  China.  We  look  forward 
to  a  settlement  of  our  differences  taking  into  account  the  national 
interests  of  both  countries. 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  for  friendly  relations  in  our 
neighbourhood  are  not  always  reciprocated.  A  clandestine  nuclear 
programme  is  being  pursued.  Terrorism  in  our  country  is  being 
actively  assisted  from  across  our  borders.  We  have  persisted  in  our 
dialogue  in  the  hope  that  eventually  long-term  mutuality  of  interest 
will  be  recognised  and  good  sense  will  prevail. 

Your  Excellency,  for  me  this  visit  has  been  very  productive.  The 
discussions  we  have  had  and  the  understanding  we  have  reached 
will,  I  am  sure,  go  a  long  way  towards  cementing  our  friendship  and 
building  stronger  ties  between  our  two  countries. 

My  wife  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Your  Excellency  and  Senora 
Gonzalez  for  your  warm  and  gracious  hospitality.  We  hope  to  see 
you  both  in  India  soon. 


Traditional  Friendship 


E[ere  in  turkey  we  stand  upon  the  bridge  of  history,  the 
bridge  which  links  Asia  and  Europe,  the  bridge  over  which  the 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  material  treasures  of  the  East  reached  the 
West,  the  bridge  over  which  the  power  and  the  technology  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Occident  flowed  to  the  Orient.  To  be  in  Turkey  is, 
therefore,  to  be  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  past,  of  the  grandeur 
of  world  civilisations,  of  the  immense  accomplishments  of  the 
human  mind.  For  us  in  India,  the  remembrance  of  your  country  is 
resonant  with  the  rich  contribution  you  have  made  to  our  languages, 
our  philosophies  and  our  cultures.  The  very  name  of  one  of  our  great 
languages — Urdu — derives  from  Turkish.  Islam  initially  came  to 
us — as  it  did  to  almost  everyone — from  Arabia,  but  the  Turkish 
impact  was  of  great  significance  in  the  Islamic  contribution  to  our 
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culture  and  civilisation,  to  our  art  and  architecture,  to  our  costumes 
and  our  cuisine.  The  traditional  friendship  between  our  countries  was 
reflected  in  the  medical  mission  which  a  renowned  Indian  freedom 
fighter.  Dr.  M.A.  Ansari,  led  to  Turkey  in  1912  during  the  Balkan 
Wars.  One  of  his  companions,  Abdur  Rahman,  stayed  on  in  Turkey 
and  was  later  Kemal  Ataturk’s  envoy  to  Kabul.  The  injustices 
inflicted  on  Turkey  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  ignited  the  first 
major  mass  movement  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  led  against  British 
imperialism.  Kemal  Ataturk  was  the  shining  example  whom 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  often  placed  before  himself  and  his  people  in 
describing  the  vision  of  India  which  inspired  us  to  struggle  for  our 
freedom.  In  a  speech  to  a  conference  of  students  in  Calcutta  in  1928, 
Nehru  said: 

"The  world  changes  and  is  changing,  rapidly.  If  we  cannot  adapt 
our  society  to  the  new  conditions,  we  are  doomed  to  perish.  We  have 
seen  what  can  be  done  in  a  brief  span  of  years  and  even  months  by  a 
Kemal  Pasha  who  is  not  afraid  to  break  through  ancient  custom  and 
prejudice.  What  has  been  done  in  Turkey  can  be  done  in  India.  But  it 
can  only  be  done  in  the  manner  of  Kemal  Pasha,  by  fearlessly  facing 
obstacles  and  removing  them  and  not  waiting  till  the  crack  of  doom 
for  slow  reform." 

To  my  grandfather’s  great  regret,  he  was  never  able  to  meet  the 
great  Ataturk.  Given  the  deep  and  abiding  links  we  have  with  your 
country,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  the  last  three  decades  or  so  our 
contacts  have  been  so  few  and  so  weak.  Now  our  relationship  is 
being  renewed  and  revitalised.  This  rediscovery  of  India  owes  much 
to  the  initiative  taken  by  your  Excellency  after  your  visit  to  India  two 
years  ago.  We  look  forward  to  making  up  for  lost  time.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  remarkable  pace  at  which  we  have  succeeded  in 
building  the  infrastructure  of  an  all-round  productive  relationship 
between  our  two  countries.  As  the  Turkish  proverb  says: 

"bakar-san  be 
bakmaz-san-da  olur." 

(If  you  cultivate  the  field. 

It  grows  into  an  orchard. 

If  you  let  it  lie  fallow. 

It  becomes  a  barren  wasteland.) 

India  and  the  Turkish  Republic  share  many  important  features, 
among  them:  democracy,  secularism  and  modernization. 

As  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world,  with  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  representative  institutions  since  Independence,  we 
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welcome  the  steps  taken  in  recent  years  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
Turkey. 

Your  secularism  was  designed  to  meet  a  somewhat  different 
challenge  to  the  challenge  we  face  in  our  country.  Kemal  Ataturk 
declared  that  while  "We  owe  our  awakening  today  to  yesterday,  to 
the  past...  the  Republic  of  Turkey  can  never  be  the  land  of  sheikhs, 
dervishes,  disciples  and  lay  brothers...  the  Republic  wants  new 
generations  whose  intellect  is  free,  whose  conscience  is  free,  whose 
learning  is  free."  The  achievements  of  Ataturk’ s  Republic  of  Culture 
remain  a  remarkable,  inspiring  example. 

Our  secularism  too  has  to  face  the  forces  of  obscurantism.  We 
have  known  the  consequences  of  the  dangerous,  explosive  mixing  of 
religion  with  politics.  We  have  seen  violence  and  hatred  stalk  our 
land  in  the  name  of  God.  Against  this,  we  have  set  the  ancient 
lessons  of  our  history.  India  is  a  land  of  many  religions  where  the 
spiritual  is  not  denied  but  affirmed  in  many  forms.  For  five  thousand 
years,  starting  with  what  we  today  call  Hinduism,  spiritual  currents 
have  flowed  into  the  country  and  blended  with  our  own  spiritual 
reservoir  into  tolerance,  understanding  and  mutually  enriching 
contact.  This  has  given  us  our  composite  culture  of  today,  which  is 
both  our  pride  and  our  joy.  Among  these  religions  is  Islam,  whose 
message  of  brotherhood  responded  to  a  deep  need  in  our  society. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  said: 

"My  reading  of  the  Quran  has  convinced  me  that  the  basis  of 
Islam  is  not  violence...  the  Quran  teaches  non-violence...  the  very 
word  Islam  means  peace,  which  is  non-violence." 

Our  secularism  is  based  on  a  deep  respect  for  all  our  religions.  At 
the  same  time,  our  secularism  regards  religion  as  a  personal  matter, 
an  individual  choice.  It  enjoins  the  State  to  neither  interfere  in 
religion  nor  allow  religion  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
None  is  favoured  or  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
All  religions  are  cherished  and  all  communities  are  assured  equal 
political  and  civic  rights. 

Turkey  under  Ataturk  became  a  byword  for  modernisation.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  watched  with  admiration  the  considerable 
achievements  of  the  Turkish  economy  under  your  leadership,  despite 
the  difficult  world  economic  environment.  The  modernisation  of  our 
economy  and  society  is  the  single  greatest  national  task  we  have  set 
for  ourselves.  The  challenge  is  to  eliminate  poverty,  remove 
unemployment,  ensure  education  and  health  for  all,  foster  efficiency, 
absorb  and  engender  technology,  reach  out  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
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human  endeavour  without  losing  the  basic  values  of  Truth  and 
Non-violence,  and  of  tolerance  and  compassion  upon  which  we  have 
built  our  civilisation.  We  see  the  human  being  as  the  focal  point  of 
development.  The  human  being  has  material  needs,  which  must  be 
satisfied,  but  also  a  spiritual  dimension,  which  must  equally  be  given 
sustenance.  The  individual  and  society  are  threatened  by  the  crass 
materialism  which  development  spawns  unless  this  is  consciously 
countered.  Therefore,  we  wish  to  blend  the  promotion  of  prosperity 
with  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  of  value  from  the  past.  We  want  to 
see  the  removal  of  social  evils  like  superstition,  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  discrimination  while  retaining  those  good  features  of  our  society 
which  have  imparted  stability  and  continuity  to  our  way  of  life. 
Turkey  faced  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  solution  to  this  conundrum. 
One  of  the  instruments  was  the  Halkevleri,  a  concept  which  bears 
resemblance  to  our  Zonal  Cultural  Centres  through  which  we  seek  to 
involve  our  people  at  large  with  all  that  is  of  the  best  in  our 
civilisation. 

Arising  from  the  rich  diversity  of  India  and  our  living  experience 
in  fostering  harmony  among  people  of  different  languages,  faiths, 
cultures  and  convictions,  we  deeply  cherish  the  values  and  principles 
of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  The  Movement  has  made  a  decisive 
contribution  to  the  dismantling  of  colonialism.  It  has  helped 
safeguard  the  independence  and  security  of  two-thirds  of  the  world 
community.  It  has  shown  us  how  to  raise  our  voice,  without  fear  or 
favour  on  international  issues.  It  has  espoused  the  cause  of  peace, 
development,  disarmament  and  democracy  among  nations.  We 
welcome  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue  between  the  major  nuclear 
weapon  powers.  We  believe  this  presents  the  opportunity  for  a  global 
dialogue  for  restructuring  the  world  order  on  the  basis  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  non-violence  to  sustain  a  world  beyond  nuclear 
weapons. 

To  this  end,  we  have  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  an  Action 
Plan  which  envisages  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
three  stages  by  the  year  2010,  accompanied  by  measures  to  reduce 
conventional  arms  and  forces  to  minimum  defensive  levels  and  steps 
to  forestall  the  application  of  emerging  technologies  to  military 
purposes.  We  have  stressed  that  general  and  complete  disarmament 
must  be  the  precursor  to  a  peaceful,  non-violent  world  order,  without 
which  the  danger  would  remain  of  a  relapse  into  war,  oppression, 
exploitation.  Such  methods  of  conducting  international  relations 
should  be  relegated  foreover  to  the  past.  We  seek  your  co-operation 
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and  support  in  the  consideration  of  this  Action  Plan. 

Tomorrow,  all  lovers  of  peace  and  justice,  all  those  who  believe 
in  human  rights  and  human  dignity,  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
racism  and  bigotry,  will  be  celebrating  the  seventieth  birth 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  Nelson  Mandela. 
He  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  most  noble  strivings  of  the  human 
soul.  A  quarter  century  of  cruel  incarceration  has  done  nothing  to 
whittle  his  calm  determination,  his  fortitude,  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  his  profound  love  of  liberty,  his  determination  to  secure  for 
his  people  their  inalienable  rights.  Apartheid  is  sustained  through 
Pretoria’s  economic  and  military  links  with  a  few  outside  powers.  In 
the  end,  that  will  avail  them  nothing  because  apartheid  will  be 
crushed.  Nelson  Mandela  and  his  people  shall  be  free.  This  is  our 
pledge  to  the  memory  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  in  South  Africa 
began  his  struggle  for  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  dignity  for  all 
people  everywhere. 

When  we  think  of  how  much  peace  and  harmony  mean  to  people 
everywhere,  the  full  horror  of  the  unabated  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  bears  down  upon  us.  Turkey  shares  a  border  with  both.  Our 
relations  with  both  countries  are  ancient  and  highly  valued. 
Moreover,  both  combatants  are  members  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement.  The  war  must  end.  Its  continuation  only  draws  in 
unwanted  and  dangerous  outside  presence.  We  have  recently 
suffered  the  terrible  consequences — involving,  among  others,  many 
innocent  Indian  lives — Oi  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  and  the 
presence  of  outside  military  powers.  We  appeal  to  all  concerned  to 
heed  the  call  of  the  United  Nations  and  put  an  end  to  this  aweful 
tragedy. 

The  other  continuing  tragedy  in  this  region  is  the  denial  to  the 
Palestinians  of  their  inalienable  right  to  a  State  of  their  own  in  their 
homeland.  The  heroic  uprising  in  the  occupied  territories  is  a 
reminder  of  the  need  to  immediately  convene  an  international 
conference  on  the  question  of  West  Asia  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  participation  of  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  PLO,  to  seek  a  durable  settlement. 

In  recent  years,  a  major  achievement  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan.  The  provisions  of  the 
Accords  must  be  respected  by  all  parties.  The  people  of  Afghanistan 
need  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  destiny  as  an  independent, 
non-aligned  country.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  national  consensus, 
national  reconstruction  and  national  development.  Afghanistan  must 
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be  encouraged  and  supported  in  its  efforts  towards  this  goal.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than,  by  force  of  foreign  arms,  to  foist  on 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  the  kind  of  forces  of  reaction  whom 
Kemal  Ataturk  rejected  when  he  established  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Your  Excellency,  we  are  following  with  great  interest  the  efforts 
which  you  and  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  are  putting  in  to 
promoting  a  breakthrough  in  relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
We  wish  you  success  in  your  quest  for  peace  and  friendship. 

In  what  you  are  doing  there  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  History  is  in 
part  the  treasuretrove  of  each  nation.  History  is  also  in  part  a  burden. 
Wisdom  lies  in  delving  into  the  treasures  but  shaking  off  the 
burdens.  There  is  little  of  worth  to  be  secured  through  conquest  by 
anger  or  conquest  by  fear.  What  is  of  enduring  value  can  be  secured 
only  through  conquest  by  love,  conquest  by  peace,  conquest  by 
co-operation. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  best  illustrated  by  the  delightful 
Turkish  folk  tale  of  Nasruddin  Hodja’s  encounter  in  a  hamam  with 
Taimur  Lang,  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Taimur  asked  the  Hodja: 

"How  much  am  I,  the  Conqueror  of  the  World,  worth?" 

The  Hodja  replied: 

"Not  more  than  fifty  akches." 

Surprised,  Taimur  said: 

"How  can  that  be?  Even  the  bathrobe  I  am  wearing  is  worth  fifty 
akches." 

"Yes"  replied  the  Hodja,"It  is  the  bathrobe  I  am  pricing." 

We  thank  you.  Excellency,  for  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality  and 
the  great  sincerity  with  which  you  are  helping  build  a  new  dynamic 
relationship  between  our  countries.  We  were  deeply  shocked  by  the 
dastardly  attempt  on  your  life  and  profoundly  relieved  that  you 
escaped  serious  injury.  We  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  our  friendship. 


Developments  in  Maldives 


I  RISE  TO  apprise  the  House  about  recent  developments  in  the 
Maldives.  In  the  morning  yesterday,  we  received  reports  that  the 
capital  of  our  friendly  neighbour,  the  Maldives  was  under  attack 
from  a  group  of  mercenaries  apparently  recruited  by  disgruntled, 
expatriate  Maldivian  citizens.  These  mercenaries  anived  by  ship. 
After  landing  in  the  capital,  Male,  at  about  four  in  the  morning 
yesterday,  they  quickly  captured  some  key  Government  buildings, 
including  the  radio  station,  the  TV  station  and  the  communications 
centre.  They  also  surrounded  the  Presidential  Palace.  They  were 
reported  to  have  taken  hostage  one  senior  Government  Minister  and 
a  large  number  of  civilians.  The  objective  of  the  operation,  clearly, 
was  to  overthrow  the  democratically  elected  Government  of 
Maldives. 

President  Gayoom  managed  to  elude  the  attackers  and  took  refuge 
in  an  area  outside  the  Presidential  Palace.  Shortly  thereafter  we 
received  a  formal  appeal  for  urgent  military  assistance  to  put  down 
this  plot.  This  request  was  repeated  by  Maldivian  emissaries  in 
Colombo  and  New  York.  According  to  reports  that  we  were 
receiving  at  regular  intervals,  the  situation  was  critical. 

Maldives  is  a  peaceful  country,  with  no  Armed  Forces  except  a 
small  force  to  maintain  law  and  order.  President  Gayoom  is  the 
democratically  elected  and  popular  President  of  this  friendly 
neighbour  of  ours.  He  was  re-elected  for  a  third  term  in  office  as 
recently  as  23  September  1988,  securing  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
votes  polled.  Maldives  is  also  one  of  our  closest  and  friendliest 
neighbours.  It  appealed  to  us  in  desperation  in  its  grave  hour  of  need. 
After  carefully  considering  this  appeal,  we  felt  that  we  must  respond 
positively  and  go  to  the  aid  of  a  friendly  neighbour  facing  a  threat  to 
its  sovereignty  and  its  democratic  order. 

Accordingly,  two  lAF  aircrafts  with  about  300  paratroopers  of  the 
Indian  Army  were  despatched  yesterday  evening  on  a  reconnaissance 
mission  with  carefully  preplanned  options.  Later  last  night,  I  briefed 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  the  action  taken.  I  am  glad  to  inform  the 
House  that  they  successfully  landed  near  Male.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  House  about  the  background  of  our  action 
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in  support  of  the  democratically  elected  Government  of  a  friendly 
neighbouring  country. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  our  troops  have  carried  out  their 
assigned  task  in  an  exemplary  fashion  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Indian  Armed  Forces.  They  successfully  completed  their  major 
mission  by  around  2.30  this  morning.  The  safety  of  the  President  and 
senior  members  of  his  Government  was  ensured.  The  operations 
have  been  carried  out  in  an  extremely  tight  timeframe  without  a 
single  Indian  casualty  till  now.  More  troops  have  landed  in  the 
Maldives  during  the  early  hours  of  this  morning  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  force  to  meet  any  contingency.  Some 
armed  rebels  have  been  captured.  Mopping- up  operations  are 
continuing.  We  would  like  to  withdraw  our  troops  at  the  earliest.  We 
are  in  touch  with  President  Gayoom  and  hope  that  the  withdrawal 
can  begin  today.  President  Gayoom  telephoned  me  early  this 
morning  and  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  our  prompt  and 
timely  assistance.  We  are  happy  to  have  been  of  assistance  to  the 
friendly  people  of  the  Maldives,  with  whom  we  have  always  enjoyed 
close  and  warm  ties.  The  attempt  to  spread  terror  and  undermine 
peace  and  stability  in  our  region  has  been  frustrated.  I  am  sure  the 
House  would  wish  to  join  me  in  conveying  the  country’s  good 
wishes  and  support  to  President  Gayoom  and  the  people  of  the 
Maldives.  We  extend  to  our  Armed  Forces  our  appreciation  and  our 
warmest  congratulations.  This  was  an  operation  involving 
co-ordination  between  all  three  wings  of  the  Services.  The  country  is 
proud  of  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  the  operation  was 
planned  and  executed. 

Sir,  our  response  to  developments  in  the  Maldives  is  a  clear 
manifestation  of  our  commitment  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
stability  in  our  region.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our  belief  that  countries 
in  the  region  can  resolve  their  problems  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
co-operation,  free  of  outside  influences.  We  have  kept  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  friendly  countries  on  these  developments.  I  am  happy  that 
the  response  to  our  constructive  approach,  both  in  our 
neighbourhood  and  elsewhere,  has  been  positive  and  indeed 
heartening. 


With  the  recipients  of  Shanti  Swaroop  Bhatnagar  Prize  for  Science  and 

Technology,  October  1988 


At  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  St.  Mira's  College  for  Girls,  Pune, 

January  1988 


Conferring  the  degree  of  Desikottama  on  Mr.  Masanobu  Fukuoka, 
Agricultural  Scientists  from  Japan,  Santiniketan,  January  1988 


Traditional  welcome  at  Arunachal  Pradesh,  March  1988 


Lighting  a  lamp  to  mark  the  launching  of  the  mass  campaign  for  the  National 

Literacy  Mission,  New  Delhi,  May  1988 


During  visit  to  military  hospital,  Pune,  January  1988 


Receiving  the  draft  National  Perspective  Plan  for  Women — 1988-2000, 

New  Delhi,  October  1988 


With  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  H.E.  Mr.  Giovanni  Goria,  New  Delhi, 

January  1988 


With  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Development  Co-operation  Mr.  Piet  Bukman, 

New  Delhi,  January  1988 


At  a  Joint  Press  Conference  on  Six- Nation  Summit  on  Peace  and 
Disarmament,  Stockholm,  January  1 988 


Addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  Six-Nation  Summit  on  Peace  and 

Disarmament,  Stockholm,  January  1 988 


At  a  dinner  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore, 
Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  New  Delhi,  March  1988 


Inaugurating  the  19th  World  Conference  on  Poverty,  Development  and 
Calculative  survival.  New  Delhi,  March  1988 


In  conversation  with  the  Sri  Lankan  Prime  Minister  Shri  Premadasa, 

New  Delhi,  April  1988 


In  discussion  on  disarmament  with  Members  of  the  World  Parliamentarians  for 

Global  Action,  New  Delhi,  May  1988 


With  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  Amman,  July  1988 


Exchanging  views  with  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Felipe  Gonzalez, 

Madrid,  July  1988 
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With  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Turgut  Ozal,  Ankara,  July  1988 


Holding  talks  with  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Li  Peng,  Beijing, 

December  1988 
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With  the  President  of  Maldives,  Mr .  Abdul  Gayoom  and  the  Bangladesh 
President  Mr.  Ershad,  Islamabad,  December  1988 


At  the  signing  of  agreements  in  Islamabad,  December  1988 


Addressing  a  Press  Conference  on  his  arrival  from  Sweden,  New  Delhi, 

January  1988 


Being  interviewed  by  Smt.  Mrinal  Pandey,  New  Delhi,  July  1988 


Being  interviewed  by  Mr.  H.K.  Dua,  Editor  of  the  Hindustan  Times, 

New  Delhi,  July  1988 


Paying  homage  to  the  departed  leader  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  Peshawar, 

Pakistan,  January  1988 


Disarmament  and  World  Peace 


W E  ARE  GRATEFUL  to  all  of  you  for  joining  us  in  paying  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  personality  of  our  time  who  has  left  an  enduring 
mark  on  the  history  of  India  and  the  world. 

The  subject  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  its  nexus  with  an 
alternative  world  order  based  on  non-violence  and  peaceful 
coexistence  were  issues  close  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  heart.  His 
immediate  reaction  to  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  dismay  at  "the  disastrous  way  that 
modern  civilization  is  following".  Further  developments  in  nuclear 
weaponry  added  to  his  deepening  sense  of  disquiet.  His  concern 
arose  not  only  from  accretions  to  the  capacity  for  annihilation  but 
specifically  from  the  mindset  which  sought  solutions  in  terms  of 
violence  rather  than  non-violence,  of  confrontation  rather  than 
coexistence.  He  said: 

"Two  great  wars  have  brutalized  humanity  and  made  them  think 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  violence.  What  progress  scientific  and 
cultural  and  in  human  values  we  have  made  is  somehow  twisted  to 
the  needs  of  violence." 

Thus,  the  Indian  approach  to  the  challenge  of  the  thermonuclear 
age  linked,  from  the  start,  the  mechanics  of  nuclear  disarmament  to 
the  larger  goal  of  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  human  thought  and 
human  civilisation.  The  aim  was  to  not  merely  rid  humanity  of  these 
aweful  machines  of  war  but,  even  more,  to  so  recast  the  world  order 
that  there  is  no  reverting  to  the  concepts,  doctrines  and  practices  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  dreadful  pass. 

Unfortunately,  almost  all  discussion  on  disarmament  concentrates 
on  such  specifics  as  phasing,  balanced  reductions  and  verification. 
The  larger  picture  is  missed.  The  implicit  assumption  is  made  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  present  order;  no  alternative  to  its 
rivalries  and  confrontation  to  its  bitterness  and  hate,  to  the  ready 
resort  to  violence  and  armed  domination.  We  believe  that  it  will  avail 
us  little  if  we  dismantle  nuclear  weapons  but  leave  in  place  the 
existing  structure  of  international  relations  and  the  mentality  that 
goes  with  it. 

We  would,  therefore,  hope  this  conference  will  go  well  beyond 
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the  issues  of  disarmament,  per  se.  We  would  want  you  to  address 
yourselves  to  the  broader,  more  fundamental  question  of  the 
parameters  and  contours  of  human  civilisation  required  to  sustain  a 
world  beyond  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  seen  how  through  the  course  of  human  civilisation, 
humankind  has  proceeded  from  smaller  loyalties  to  larger  loyalities, 
from  tiny  units  of  mutually  beneficial  relationships  to  larger  and 
larger  units,  from  the  lone  individual  and  his  family  fighting  for 
survival  against  an  entirely  hostile  world  to  small  tribes,  which  lived 
among  themselves  in  considerable  harmony  although  entirely  hostile 
to  everyone  else.  Over  the  time,  the  size  of  the  tribe  expanded, 
growing  to  larger  communities  and  the  beginnings  of  a  nation  or  a 
nation-State.  Each  stage  of  the  development  of  civilisation  has  been 
characterised  by  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people  evolving  norms 
of  tolerant,  co-operative,  harmonious  relations  within  themselves, 
although  not  extending  the  same  norms  to  those  whom  they  believe 
to  be  outside  the  pale.  The  logical  culmination  of  this  process  of 
expanding  areas  of  co-operation  and  shrinking  areas  of  confrontation 
would  be  when  the  whole  of  humanity  is  regarded  and  treated  as  one 
human  family  which  respects,  indeed  celebrates,  the  diversity  of  its 
constituent  units,  a  family  where  relations  within  the  entire 
international  community  are  informed  by  peaceful,  friendly, 
co-operative  relations  among  the  peoples. 

It  was  in  this  direction  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  pointed  when  he 
said: 

"International  co-operation  means  international  tolerance. 

We  are  today,  by  and  large,  sufficiently  civilized  in  the  context  of 
our  national  communities  to  regard  tolerance  as  the  basis  of 
communal  life  within  our  national  societies... 

For  nations  to  learn  to  tolerate,  to  peacefully  coexist  is  but  the 
extension  of  this  area  into  international  relations.  It  means  an  attitude 
of  live  and  let  live,  and  a  belief  in  the  power  of  example  and 
persuasion  rather  than  in  arbitrament  by  force." 

Nehru’s  view  of  the  larger  destiny  of  humankind  derived  in  large 
measure  from  our  experience  of  the  freedom  struggle. 

Confronted  by  the  mightiest  military  empire  in  history,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  put  forward  the  startling  proposition  that  violent  action  was 
not  the  only  way  of  achieving  ends.  Gandhiji  demonstrated  that 
violence  need  not  be  met  with  violence,  that  armed  domination  did 
not  demand  an  armed  riposte.  Mahatma  Gandhi  succeeded  not  only 
in  fashioning  a  political  instrument  out  of  a  moral  imperative,  but  in 
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imbibing  millions  of  people  with  the  conviction,  discipline  and 
training  required  for  the  soldiers  of  a  non-violent  army.  What  is 
more,  he  succeeded.  From  non-violence  derived  the  other  great 
concepts  of  tolerance  and  compassion,  of  peaceful  coexistence,  of 
Vasudhaiva  kutumbakam:  the  world  as  one  family.  Non-violence 
gave  India  its  independence  and  also  opened  the  way  for  the 
independence  of  others,  including  those  who  sought  to  wrest  their 
freedom  by  other  means.  It  laid  the  foundations  for  independent 
India’s  advocacy  of  Non-alignment  founded  in  non-violence  and 
peaceful  coexistence. 

In  1940,  as  the  forces  of  aggression  were  sweeping  virtually 
unimpeded  through  Europe  and  East  Asia,  Nehru  penned  a 
remarkably  prescient  confidential  note  for  the  use  of  the  inner 
councils  of  the  Congress  Party.  He  wrote: 

"Both  because  of  our  adherence  to  the  principle  of  non-violence 
and  from  practical  considerations  arising  from  our  understanding  of 
world  events,  we  believe  that  complete  disarmament  of  all  national 
states  should  be  aimed  at,  and  is  in  fact  an  urgent  necessity  if  the 
world  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  barbarism." 

Note  that  this  was  written  years  before  the  invention  of  atomic 
weapons.  Note,  too,  the  linkage  made  even  then  between 
disarmament  and  the  world  order  required  to  sustain  a  world  beyond 
weapons. 

We  are  now  at  a  fascinating  new  conjuncture  in  world  affairs.  For 
almost  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War  we  are  beginning  to  see,  on  the  part  of  the 
major  military  powers,  a  recognition  that,  perhaps,  the  path  of  rivalry 
and  confrontation  which  they  have  followed  all  these  years,  is  a 
barren  path  and  that,  therefore,  new  avenues  must  be  explored.  This 
new  trend  was  first  signalled  when  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
visited  Delhi  in  November  1986,  and  signed  with  me  the  document 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Delhi  Declaration,  affirming  the 
Soviet  Union’s  acceptance  of  the  path  of  non-violence.  This  was 
followed  a  year  later  with  the  INF  Treaty,  the  first  instance  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  as  distinct  from  nuclear  arms  control,  since  the 
invention  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  a  vast  change  taking  place  within  the  power  blocs  and  in 
their  relations  with  each  other.  There  is  new  thinking  in  the  air,  new 
approaches,  a  fresh  attempt  at  accommodation,  a  weaning  away  from 
old  rigidities.  Much  of  the  new  thinking  resembles  the  considerations 
we  have  been  urging  since  our  Independence  and  before.  Perhaps  we 
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could  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  India’s  alternative  world  view 
and  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative  have  provided 
something  of  the  inspiration  for  this  new  thinking. 

Let  us  set  this  recent  understanding  between  the  rival  military 
blocs  in  the  longer  perspective  and  larger  context  of  growing 
groupings  of  Nations  and  States.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  my  own 
country.  We  came  to  Independence  as  a  congeries  of  six  hundred 
princely  states  and  a  dozen  British  administered  provinces,  dispersed 
in  enclaves  over  the  entire  sub-continent.  The  consolidation  of  our 
nationhood  began  with  the  political,  economic  and  emotional 
integrated  unit.  We  are  today  one  Nation,  one  State.  We  comprise  a 
seventh  of  the  world’s  population.  We  are  the  second  most  populous 
country  in  the  world.  We  are  the  largest  democracy.  Elsewhere  in 
Asia,  similar  processes  of  integration  have  taken  place.  The 
consolidation  of  nationhood  has  given  nations  the  confidence  to  take 
initiatives  aimed  at  regional  groupings.  These  regional  groupings 
have  various  aims  and  objectives.  Some  have  a  wide  scope,  others  a 
limited  ambit.  Some  are  more  successful,  others  less  so.  The 
significant  thing  is  not  so  much  their  goals  as  their  degree  of  success. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  groupings  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  being  attempted.  ASEAN  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
SAARC  in  our  part  of  the  world  are  two  Asian  examples.  In  Europe, 
the  disaster  of  quarrelling  nation-States  has  led  to  the  emergence  of 
groupings  for  defence  followed  by  groupings  for  economic 
integration.  There  is  even  talk  of  extending  political  co-operation  to 
political  unity.  The  European  Community  in  West  Europe  aims  at  a 
single  European  market  by  1992.  The  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Co-operation  in  East  Europe  incorporated  economic  integration  and 
political  co-operation. 

In  North  America,  integration  has  proceeded  perhaps  even  further 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Africa,  the  very  name  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  spells  out  its  purpose.  In  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  the  story  is  repeated.  So, 
it  is  in  Australia  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  Overarching  all 
continents,  embracing  two-thirds  of  international  community  stands 
the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

This  accelerating  and  worldwide  trend  towards  a  greater 
commonality  of  economic  interests,  political  co-operation  and 
peaceful  co-existence  will  reach  its  natural  conclusion  when  all  the 
world  is  one  and  the  human  family  is  one,  with  respecting,  of  course, 
the  diversity  of  the  family  and  the  importance  of  each  constituent 
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retaining  its  distinctive  identity.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  curtains 
were  rung  down  to  divide  the  world  into  blocs,  there  is  new  hope  in 
the  air  and  new  opportunities  at  hand  which  we  must  seize  upon.  If 
these  impulses  are  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion  we  could 
emerge  with  a  new  world  order  which  ensures  durable  peace  and  the 
survival  of  the  humankind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  these  new 
impulses  to  be  stalled  through  incomplete  or  partial  acceptance,  we 
run  the  danger  of  international  relations  becoming  even  more 
complicated,  difficult  and  dangerous  than  they  are  today. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  not  only  take  stock  of  positive 
developments  like  the  INF  Treaty  and  the  agreement  in  principle  to 
consider  strategic  arms  cuts,  but  to  urge  the  international  community 
to  look  broadly  at  the  kind  of  world  order  that  is  needed  to  sustain  a 
world  freed  from  nuclear  weapons. 

Not  only  is  further  progress  required  beyond  the  INF  Treaty,  but 
all  nuclear  weapon  powers  must  be  drawn  into  the  process,  indeed 
all  States  must  be  party  to  the  process.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the 
absurd  attempt  at  promoting  peace  by  the  use  of  language  and  the 
instruments  of  war,  an  end  to  the  hiatus  between  means  and  ends, 
and  to  what  Nehru  described  as  "mobilized  antagonisms". 

At  this  crossroads  in  human  history,  where  the  international 
community  has  to  decide  which  road  to  take,  we  have  presented  to 
the  United  Nations  an  Action  Plan  designed  to  usher  in  a  world  free 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  committed  to  non-violence.  Our  Action  Plan 
is  not  only  a  practical  programme  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  in 
suitable  phases,  or  even  only  a  programme  for  general  and  complete 
Disarmament.  It  is,  in  essence,  an  Action  Plan  for  a  quantum  leap  out 
of  a  world  order  which  believes  in  confrontation  and  trusts  in 
violence  into  a  new  world  order  rooted  in  non-violence  and  anchored 
in  peaceful  coexistence.  The  mechanics  of  Disarmament  are,  of 
course,  of  operative  significance.  But  Disarmament,  by  itself,  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  profound  changes  in  attitudes 
and  approaches,  in  objectives  and  methodologies,  in  doctrines  and 
strategies,  which  would  displace  armed  rivalry  and  the  search  for 
domination.  We  need  to  see  human  civilisation  itself  advance  to  a 
new  world  order  which  assures  durable  peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
through  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  Action  Plan  envisages  the  complete  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  year  2010.  A  time-limit  is  essential  or  it  is  only 
within  a  time-bound  framework  that  confidence  in  disarmament  will 
exist  and  the  intervention  of  unanticipated  events  would  not  dissipate 
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the  momentum  generated. 

No  goal  which  falls  short  of  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  acceptable  to  us ,  for  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
implies  the  validation  of  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence. 
Deterrence  is  the  antithesis  of  peaceful  coexistence.  While  the  goal 
might  be  attained  in  stages — we  have  ourselves  proposed  three 
phases — the  end  result  must  combine  the  dismantling  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  the  dismantling  of  nuclear  deterrence.  As  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  pointed  out,  the  advent  of  the  thermonuclear  power  has: 
"Totally  destroyed  any  validity  that  might  have  existed  in  the 
concept  and  policies  of  the  balance  of  power... these  weapons,  and 
the  magnitude  in  which  they  will  be  employed,  have  erased  the 
differences  between  the  capacity  to  inflict  punishment  and  of 
receiving  the  same;  for  the  side  that  employs  them  is  not  immune 
from  the  lethal  effects  of  their  own  offence." 

Whether  such  deterrence  is  described  as  minimal  or  maximal 
makes  no  difference  because  the  very  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
anywhere  carries  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  contains  the  seeds  of  a 
resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
More  insidious  still,  and  even  more  dangerous,  are  the  refinements 
being  attempted  to  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  —  the  so-called 
doctrine  of  "discriminate  deterrence" — which  is  aimed  at 
non-nuclear  weapon  States  in  the  name  of  combating  terrorists  who 
might  possess  nuclear  weapons.  No,  there  is  no  scope  and  no  place 
in  the  new  world  order  of  our  dreams  for  legitimizing  any  nuclear 
weapons,  of  any  description  or  for  whatever  purpose.  All  nuclear 
weapons  have  to  be  outlawed.  And  all  nuclear-weapon  powers  must 
be  part  of  the  process  so  that  every  stage  of  disarmament  enhances 
the  security  of  all  until,  eventually,  the  attainment  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  assures  comprehensive  global  security. 

The  invention  of  nuclear  weapons  has  rendered  obsolete  all  the 
old  doctrines  of  war.  That  they  have  been  invented  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  have  to  live  with  them.  We  must  replace  them  with  something 
better.  As  these  weapons  belong  to  the  present  world  order,  we 
propose  a  new  order  which  renders  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  We 
need  to  understand,  as  Nehru  urged,  that  "violence  today  is  not  the 
violence  of  yesterday,  but  a  violence  which  could  exterminate  all  of 
us.  " 

It  is  to  this  unprecedented  new  challenge  that  we  need  a  new 
answer,  an  answer  which  gets  away  from  the  tired  and  irrelevant 
postulates  of  deterrence. 
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The  process  of  disarmament  must  be  facilitated  by  progress  on  a 
number  of  collateral  measures.  Primary  among  these  is  an  immediate 
ban  on  all  further  nuclear  tests,  pending  the  conclusion  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  There  must  also  be 
swift  movement  towards  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
weapons  to  be  placed  in  outer  space.  Nothing  is  more  potentially 
dangerous  for  the  cause  of  disarmament  than  the  extension  of  the 
arms  race  into  new  dimensions.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
international  community  interdict  military  applications  of  further 
advances  in  science  and  technology,  that  resources  for  science  and 
the  talents  of  scientists  be  harnessed  to  a  joint  endeavour  for  the 
fulfilment  of  human  needs,  not  the  extermination  of  humankind.  This 
will  require  suitable  international  mechanisms. 

Nuclear  disarmament  cannot  be  pursued  in  isolation  from  other 
aspects  of  disarmament.  Beyond  a  point,  nuclear  disarmament  will 
come  to  a  grinding  halt  unless  there  is  commensurate  progress  in 
conventional  disarmament.  The  Action  Plan  aims  at  reducing 
conventional  arms  and  forces  to  the  minimum  levels  required  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  even  as  we  progress  towards  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  as  instructive  as  it  is 
remarkable  that,  nearly  three  decades  before  we  formulated  our 
Action  Plan,  Nehru  had  foreseen  it  all: 

"Disarmament,"  he  said,  "must  include  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture,  storage  and  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as 
well  as  the  progressive  limitation  of  conventional  weapons." 

Integral  to  sustaining  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be, 
as  proposed  in  our  Action  Plan,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
comprehensive  global  security  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  will  call  for  changes  in  institutions,  doctrines  and  modes  of 
thought. 

So  far  as  institutions  are  concerned,  Nehru  had  hoped  that 
improvements  in  the  world  order  would  progressively  emerge  "as  a 
growth  of  the  idea  underlying  the  UN."  But  the  tragic  irony  of  our 
time  has  been  that,  instead  of  moving  towards  world  order,  we  have 
been  stumbling  from  one  disorder  to  another.  Within  months  of  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  the  commencement  of  the  Cold 
War  effectively  prevented  it  from  assuming  the  role  assigned  to  it  in 
its  Charter.  As  Nehru  described  it: 

"The  accumulation  of  destructive  power  and  the  military  alliances 
which  subserve  them...  cut  right  across  the  conception,  the  purpose, 
the  procedures  and  the  machinery  provided  and  contemplated  in  the 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

Later,  the  United  Nations  came  under  severe  attack  for  no  fault 
other  than  its  occasional  attempts  to  assert  its  role.  Fortunately,  in 
recent  time,  the  United  Nations  has  been  allowed  to  demonstrate 
remarkable  vigour  and  vitality.  It  has  responded  promptly  and 
effectively  to  the  many  calls  made  upon  it  of  a  complex  and  delicate 
nature.  In  the  process,  it  has  shown  that  it  is  capable  of  discharging 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Charter,  provided  the 
countries  concerned  and,  in  particular,  the  Permanent  Members  of 
the  Security  Council,  want  it  to  do  so  and  allow  it  to  do  so. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  principal  organs  must  be  strengthened 
to  enable  them  to  play  their  role  effectively  in  the  three  major  areas 
which  our  proposed  new  world  order  must  comprise:  global  peace, 
global  economic  co-operation  and  global  environment  conservation. 

Global  peace  could  be  overthrown  if  any  State  is  allowed  to  get 
away  with  aggression.  There  would,  therefore,  be  need  to  sustain  the 
world  beyond  nuclear  weapons  by  institutions  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  which  would  be  used  by  the  international  community 
as  a  whole  to  check  any  State  which  broke  the  rules  to  act  as  the 
rogue  elephant. 

The  new  world  order  would  need  an  international  capacity  for 
monitoring,  verification  and  enforcement  which  would  ensure  that 
no  State  deviates  from  the  commonly  agreed  principles  of  the 
international  community.  In  this  nuclear  age,  with  scientific 
development  proceeding  as  fast  as  it  is  doing,  the  need  for 
monitoring  and  verification  becomes  even  more  important  and,  of 
course,  even  more  complex.  To  be  really  effective,  the  multilateral 
monitoring  and  verification  system  will  require  at  its  ready  disposal  a 
formidable  array  of  the  very  best  scientific  and  technological  skills  in 
the  world. 

It  will  also  require,  of  course,  the  unflinching  political  will  of  the 
international  community  as  a  whole.  Such  a  united  political  will  can 
only  emerge  from  a  truly  democratic  world  order.  A  common 
political  will  assumes  democratic  equality.  Democratic  equality  is 
incompatible  with  colonialism  or  racism.  So,  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  colonialism  must  go.  And  the  unutterable  evil  of  apartheid  must 
be  ended. 

Democratic  equality  is  also  incompatible  with  a  world  order 
which  purchases  the  prosperity  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the 
South.  It  is  both  true  as  a  moral  imperative  and  as  an  economic 
reality  that  there  is  no  underlying  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
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the  North  and  the  interests  of  the  South.  If  there  were  such  a  conflict, 
then  there  might  be  some  logic  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
developed  countries  in  continuing  the  painful  inequalities  of  the 
present.  But  as,  in  fact,  there  is  a  symbiotic  relationship  between 
continued  prosperity  and  stability  in  the  North  and  growth  and 
development  in  the  South,  it  makes  sound  economic  sense  to 
establish  co-operative  and  mutually  beneficial  economic  relations 
between  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations.  It  would  also 
make  for  sound  economic  sense  to  divert  the  sums  of  money  being 
spent  on  defence  to  development:  development  in  the  South  as  well 
as  development  in  the  North.  Carl  Sagan,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  this 
Conference,  has  estimated  that  since  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
US  alone  has  expended  something  of  the  order  of  ten  trillion  dollars 
on  defence,  in  current  dollars.  What  an  enormous  difference  would 
be  made  to  global  development  and  global  well-being  if 
development  for  all,  not  defence  against  each  other,  were  to  become 
the  norm,  as  envisaged  in  the  new  world  order  we  seek. 

It  is  now  common  ground  in  the  international  community  that 
development  which  leads  to  the  depredation  of  the  environment  is 
not  sustainable  development.  Therefore,  the  new  world  order  must 
incorporate  agreed  principles  for  national  action  and  international 
co-operation  in  preserving  the  inter-dependent  global  environment. 
Indeed,  military  or  economic  definitions  of  security  might  not  do. 
More  threatening  to  the  survival  of  humankind  might  be  the  dramatic 
consequences  of  drastic  climatic  change  or  the  melting  of  the  polar 
ice-caps  or  the  relentless  advance  of  the  desert.  Short  of  these 
worst-case  disaster  scenarios,  international  co-operation  is  essential 
to  contain  the  consequences  of  environmental  degradation  which 
spill  across  national  frontiers  or  have  to  be  debited  to  future 
generations.  Equally,  the  costs  of  conservation  must  get  built  into  the 
costs  of  development-  or  else  the  costs  of  degradation  will  eat  away 
the  benefits  of  development.  This  too  calls  for  scientific  and 
technological  co-operation,  underwritten  by  financial  co-operation, 
to  help  the  whole  world  move  away  from  the  greedy  growth  path  to 
sustainable  development  for  all. 

More  important  even  than  institution-building  is  the  replacement 
of  doctrines  of  the  balance  of  power  by  non-violence  and  peaceful 
coexistence  as  the  basis  of  the  new  world  order.  Comprehensive 
global  security  is  not  possible  without  unflinching  adherence  to 
non-violence  and  unwavering  faith  in  peaceful  coexistence. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  once  asked  whether  the  atom  bomb  had  not 
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rendered  non-violence  antiquated.  He  returned  an  emphatic  "No", 
adding: 

’’On  the  contrary,  non-violence  is  the  only  thing  that  is  left  in  the 
field. 

It  is  the  only  thing  that  the  atom  bomb  cannot  destroy." 

And  in  the  immortal  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

"If  we  desire  peace,  we  must  develop  the  temper  of  peace." 

Building  on  this  perception,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  emphasized  that 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence  could  never  be  elevated  to  that  of  the 
custodian  of  peace  since  the  only  possible  custodian  of  peace  was,  he 
said,  peaceful  coexistence.  He  summed  up  the  need  for  peaceful 
co-existence  in  the  argument: 

"All  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  life  and  progress  and 
the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny. 

They  have  the  right  to  peace  and  secuity. 

They  can  preserve  these  rights  now  only  by  living  peacefully 
together. 

They  differ  in  their  creeds,  beliefs  and  ideologies. 

They  cannot  convert  each  other  by  force  or  threats  of  force,  for 
any  such  attempt  will  lead  to  catastrophe  for  all. 

The  only  way  is  to  exist  peacefully  together  in  spite  of 
differences,  and  to  give  up  the  policy  of  hatred  and  violence. 

The  moral  and  ethical  approaches  demand  this.  But  practical 
common  sense  points  this  way  even  more." 

In  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  non-violent  world  order 
founded  in  peaceful  co-existence  we  are  on  relatively  unknown 
terrain.  In  mapping  this  terrain,  our  source  of  inspiration  comes 
mainly  from  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  leaders  of  our 
freedom  movement.  That  is  why  I  have  quoted  so  extensively  from 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

We  seek  no  claim  to  original  thinking  in  regard  to  our  Action 
Plan.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  history  of  accumulated  thought  and 
wisdom  which  began,  perhaps,  two-and-a-half  millennia  ago  with 
Gautama,  the  Buddha.  It  was  reinforced  by  the  experience  over  the 
centuries  of  the  futility  of  violence.  It  was  conditioned  by  the 
practical  experience  of  overthrowing  military  might  by  moral  force. 
We  regard  it  as  the  only  practical  way  of  ensuring  the  survival  of 
humankind  and  of  our  planet  Earth  after  the  dawning  of  this  dreadful 
era  of  total  destruction. 

Much  requires  to  be  done  on  translating  these  perceptions  into 
practice  in  the  difficult  circumstances  which  pervade  the  conduct  of 
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international  relations  in  today’s  world.  We  know  the  way  is  hard 
and  long.  There  will  be  many  setbacks  along  the  way,  many 
reverses,  many  steps  backward  leading  to  many  more  steps  forward. 
But  persist  we  must,  for,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

"The  paths  to  peace  are  difficult,  but  pursue  them  we  must." 


International  Law  and  World  Order 

I  EXTEND  TO  all  of  you,  and  particularly  to  our  friends  from 
abroad,  a  warm  welcome.  There  is  a  change  in  the  air,  the  intimation 
of  the  dawning  of  a  new  epoch  in  human  history.  The  question  of  a 
new  world  order  to  sustain  peace  in  a  world  beyond  nuclear  weapons 
is  emerging  as  the  key  issue  before  the  international  community.  The 
international  legal  community  constitutes  the  body  of  architects  who 
will  construct  the  new  order.  It  is,  therefore,  apposite  and  welcome 
that  you  have  gathered  here  in  our  capital  city  to  consider  the  crucial 
question  of  international  law  and  the  emerging  world  order. 

To  look  to  the  future,  we  have  to  first  look  back  to  the  past  in 
order  to  understand  the  task  that  confronts  us.  The  collapse  of  the 
carefully  constructed  balance  of  power  in  Europe  led  to  the  appalling 
slaughter  of  the  First  World  War.  No  one  had  anticipated  four  years 
of  world-wide  conflict.  The  Germans  thought  it  would  be  all  over  in 
33  days.  The  British  thought  everyone  would  be  home  for  Christmas. 
Instead,  they  slugged  it  out  on  Flanders’  fields  for  four  years  and 
more.  Tanks  replaced  horses.  Aeroplanes  added  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  warfare.  And  the  set-piece  battles  of  a  day  or  two  gave 
way  to  1,500  days  of  relentless  assault  and  counter-assault.  War  was 
no  longer  confined  to  the  armed  combats.  Unarmed  civilians,  in  their 
millions,  also  fell  victims  to  the  massacre.  It  was  an  instructive 
lesson  in  the  consequences  of  the  technology  of  war  outpacing  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind.  Out  of  the  debris  of  that 
unprecedented  destruction  arose  the  League  of  Nations,  designed,  at 
least  in  theory,  to  replace  the  balance  of  power  by  a  concert  of 
nations.  For  a  brief  moment,  it  looked  as  if  the  human  mind  had 
caught  up  with  the  technology  of  war.  But,  as  peace  returned,  the 
thinking  of  statesmen  slipped  quickly  back  into  the  old  modes  of 
thought.  Elaborate  alliances  again  started  to  be  constructed.  The 
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fundamentally  unequal,  discriminatory  and  distorted  system  of 
colonialism  was  shored  up.  Policies  based  on  racism  and  the  most 
narrow  of  nationalisms  were  legitimised,  even  sanctified.  The 
unifinished  disputes  of  the  First  World  War  led  inexorably  to  the 
Second,  leaving  behind  in  the  dim  night  of  history  the  flicker  of  hope 
which  the  League  of  Nations  represented.  The  slaughter  of  the 
Second  World  War  rendered  the  First  a  mild  memory. 

In  June  1945,  the  United  Nations  was  proclaimed.  The  crux  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  the  replacement  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  a  united  international  will  as  the  key  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  For  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  the  human  mind  had  caught  up 
once  more  with  the  technology  of  War. 

What,  however,  those  who  met  in  San  Francisco  in  June  1945  did 
not  know  was  that  the  most  monstrous  machine  of  war  ever  known 
to  humankind  had  been  prepared  and  readied,  waiting  for  the 
opportune  moment  to  push  the  world  into  a  totally  new  and  totally 
unprecedented  era.  It  was  brought  forth  six  weeks  after  San 
Francisco.  On  the  6th  August,  1945,  the  first  atom  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Three  days  later,  Nagasaki  was  obliterated. 
The  technology  of  warfare  had  once  again  leapt  far  ahead  of  the 
human  mind. 

And  what  was  the  reaction  of  the  human  mind?  It  was 
differentiated.  In  India,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
immediately  recognised  that  the  only  answer  to  this  new  dimension 
of  war  was  non-violence  and  peaceful  coexistence.  But  those  who 
possessed  the  atom  bomb  allowed  their  minds  to  slide  backwards 
into  those  same  old  concepts  of  the  balance  of  power  which  had 
twice  in  a  space  of  50  years  led  to  the  extermination  of  over  50 
million  human  beings. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
was  that  international  peace  would  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of 
commonly  agreed  principles  being  enforced  through  commonly 
agreed  institutions.  The  Charter  was  a  rejection  of  the  obsolete 
concept  of  maintaining  peace  by  finely  balancing  the  strength  of 
opposing  armies.  The  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  assumes 
nations  divided.  The  theory  of  peaceful  co-existence  assumes  nations 
united. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  remained  united  for  only  a  few 
months.  Before  the  UN  could  celebrate  even  its  first  anniversary,  the 
world  was  divided  into  blocs,  dead  set  against  each  other, 
determined  on  eliminating  each  other  and  armed  to  the  teeth  to  both 
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resist  aggression  and  inflict  on  the  enemy  the  maximum  punishment. 
Once  again,  the  technology  of  war  had  outpaced  the  human  mind. 

While  the  world  order  envisaged  in  the  UN  Charter  congealed 
into  the  frigidities  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  menace  of  nuclear 
weapons  came  to  loom  over  the  future  of  our  planet  Earth,  there  was 
a  small  stirring  of  hope  elsewhere.  It  was  the  Independence  of  India. 
The  Independence  of  India  was  a  watershed  in  human  history  for  two 
important  reasons.  First,  it  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
colonialism,  thus  opening  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  world  order 
based  on  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  nations.  The  second  major 
development  was  India’s  articulation  of  an  alternative  world  order  to 
the  one  being  fashioned  by  the  rival  power  blocs.  This  alternative 
world  order  found  expression  in  the  philosophy  of  Non-alignment. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  first  talked  of  Non-alignment,  his  was  a 
very  lone  voice.  The  rest  of  the  world  found  it  natural  to  belong  to 
one  camp  or  the  other.  They  thought  it  naive,  at  best,  and  immoral,  at 
worst,  for  any  country  to  say  that  it  wished  to  join  neither  camp.  It 
was  not  till  1953  that  grudging  acceptance  began  to  be  given  to  the 
world’s  need  for  countries  outside  the  armed  camps  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  need  for  this  was  underlined  at  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War  by  the  establishment  of  the  Neutral  Nations’ 
Repatriation  Commission.  But  even  then,  as  the  name  of  the 
Commission  signified,  the  international  community  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  neutral  States — a  concept  which  was  a  hangover  from  the 
earlier  era  where,  for  example,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  had  been 
neutral  in  the  two  World  Wars — rather  than  the  bold  new  concept  of 
"Non-alignment"  which  Nehru  had  been  talking  about. 

Nehru  had,  therefore,  to  emphasize  and  argue  in  forums  around 
the  world  that  Non-alignment  did  not  mean  neutrality.  Neutrality 
implied  the  acceptance  of  the  existing  order  but  merely  keeping 
oneself  beyond  and  out  of  that  order.  Non-alignment,  on  the  other 
hand,  meant  a  rejection  of  the  immutability  of  the  existing  order  and 
its  existing  postulates,  combined  with  a  determination  to  actively 
participate  in  the  work  of  ushering  in  the  new  order. 

The  importance  of  Non-alignment,  as  distinct  from  neutrality, 
became  evident  at  the  Indo-China  Conference  in  1954,  which  led  to 
India’s  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Commissions 
for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Meanwhile,  the 
enunciation  of  the  Panchsheel — the  five  principles  of  coexistence — 
between  India  and  China,  and  by  several  other  countries,  as  well  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  Afro- Asian  Conference  in  Bandung,  began 
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converting  the  lone  Indian  voice  of  a  decade  earlier  into  a  movement 
for  an  alternative  world  order.  In  1961,  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
was  born  in  Belgrade. 

The  first  premise  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  as  enunciated  in 
the  Belgrade  Declaration,  was  that  developments  in  the  technology 
of  warfare  had  rendered  war  an  "anachronism".  This  premise  directly 
contradicted  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Cold  War  waniors 
that  peace  is  best  kept  by  preparing  for  war.  The  belief  that  war  had 
been  rendered  obsolete  was  a  reflection  of  the  recognition  by  the 
Non-aligned  countries  that  nuclear  weapons  had  added  so  new  a 
dimension  to  warfare  as  to  render  definitively  out  of  date  all  the  old 
doctrines  of  war  and  peace.  As  the  Non-aligned  in  general,  and 
Nehru  in  particular  saw  it,  at  every  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
technology  of  warfare  there  had  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
destructive  power,  but  each  accretion  in  destructive  power  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  possessor  and  against  the  party  on  which  it  was 
used.  Nuclear  weapons,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the  destructive 
power  not  only  of  the  possessor  but  also  against  him.  It  could  not  be 
used  against  anyone  else  without  being  used  against  oneself.  The 
boomerang  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  left  the  hands  of  the  attacker 
to  return  to  the  hands  of  the  attacker  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  again. 
The  nuclear  bomb  was  a  boomerang  which  destroyed  the  opponent 
but  returned  to  destroy  also  the  aggressor,  indeed  the  whole  of 
humankind.  Therefore,  the  Non-aligned  recognition  that  "war 
between  peoples  constitutes  not  only  an  anachronism  but  also  a 
crime  against  humanity"  was  an  attempt  to  pull  the  human  mind 
upwards  to  catch  up  with  this  advance  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
technology  of  war. 

Non-alignment  carried  further  forward  the  logic  of  recognising 
that  nuclear  weapons  had  rendered  obsolete  the  instrumentality  of 
war.  It  rejected  the  assumption  that  States  had  a  right  to  impose  their 
will  and  their  ways  of  life  on  others.  There  had  to  be  an  acceptance 
of  the  diversity  of  human  life,  of  not  only  the  many  cultures  and 
creeds  that  had  flourished  in  human  civilisation,  but  also  the 
diversity  of  ideologies  which  existed  in  the  contemporary  world.  At 
a  time  when  it  was  in  fashion  to  see  all  issues  in  black  and  white, 
when  the  rival  power  blocs  tended  to  regard  their  respective 
ideologies  as  self-evidently  superior  and  self-evidently  worthy  of 
imposition  on  others,  the  Non-aligned  recognised  that  the  political, 
economic  and  social  system  to  be  adopted  by  any  country  was  a 
matter  strictly  for  national  decision,  not  imposition  from  outside.  The 
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existence  of  diversity  and  the  celebration  of  diversity  was,  therefore, 
an  integral  element  of  the  philosophy  of  Non-alignment.  It  followed 
from  the  acceptance  of  diversity  that  different  systems  should  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  coexist  peacefully.  Peaceful  coexistence 
thus  became  the  centrepiece  of  Non-alignment . 

Non-alignment  recognised  also  that  the  acceptance  of  diversity 
would  not  mean  the  end  of  all  disputes.  Inter-State  disputes  of 
various  kind  are  part  of  the  international  system  and  have  to  be 
resolved.  As  the  alternative  to  war,  which  had  been  the  traditional 
instrument  of  resolving  disputes,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  urged 
the  use  of  the  machinery  established  by  the  UN  Charter  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

You  can,  thus,  see  that  the  Non-aligned  position  was  carefully 
thought  out  and  comprehensive.  It  was  rooted  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  but  had  evolved  further. 

When  the  philosophy  and  outlook  of  Non-alignment  was  first 
translated  into  the  Movement  of  Non-aligned  countries  at  Belgrade 
in  1961,  the  Non-aligned  countries  were  still  in  a  minority  in  the 
world  community.  Over  the  years,  the  Movement  has  grown  to 
embrace  two-thirds  of  the  world  community  and  a  clear  majority  of 
world  opinion.  In  a  truly  democratic  world  order,  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Non-aligned  Movement  would  easily  replace  the  viewpoint  of 
the  military  blocs.  However,  compared  to  the  military  blocs,  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  lacks  military  power,  it  lacks  economic 
strength,  it  lacks  political  muscle.  It  possesses  only  moral  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive  to  remember  that  Mahatma  Gandhi 
possessed  no  military  power,  no  economic  strength  and  no  political 
muscle.  He  possessed  only  moral  force.  He  brought  to  its  knees  the 
mightiest  Empire  known  to  history  and  humankind. 

Now  that  moral  force  is  beginning  to  radiate  its  message  beyond 
the  ambit  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War,  there  is  within  the  establishments  of  the 
power  blocs  a  questioning  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and  power  bloc  rivalry.  The  US  -Soviet  joint  recognition 
that  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and,  therefore,  must  not  be  fought  is 
stirring  new  thinking,  fresh  evaluations,  a  nascent  interest  in  radical 
alternatives.  In  a  few  days  from  now,  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
second  anniversary  of  President  Gorbachev  having  affirmed  with  us 
through  the  Delhi  Declaration  the  Soviet  Union’s  commitment  to  the 
path  of  non-violence.  Also  in  a  few  days  from  now,  the  world  will  be 
celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of  the  first  ever  Treaty  to  dismantle 
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an  entire  system  of  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover,  in  a  few  days  from 
now,  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  military  powers  will  be  meeting 
once  again  to,  we  hope,  push  forward  beyond  the  dismantling  of 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  to  effecting  strategic  arms  cuts.  All  these 
are  indications  of  the  human  mind  once  again  catching  up  with  the 
technology  of  war. 

However,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
to  sit  back  in  self-congratulation.  The  acceptance  of  the 
considerations  we  have  been  urging  should  not  give  rise  to 
complacency  but  to  a  determination  to  redouble  our  efforts.  Our 
tasks  are  two  fold.  First,  we  must  edge  the  major  powers  forward  on 
the  road  upon  which  they  have  now  embarked  and  be  vigilant  that 
there  is  no  slipping  back.  The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  much  further 
down  the  road  than  the  United  States.  The  latter  should  be 
encouraged  to  catch  up  with  the  former  and  both  to  move  further 
ahead.  Second,  we  must  make  the  major  powers  aware  that  the  issue 
of  disarmament  and  its  nexus  with  peaceful  co-existence  are  so 
crucial  to  all  countries  that  the  desired  objective  can  be  attained  not 
through  the  power  of  the  Big  Two  but  by  the  wisdom  of  the  many. 

We  can  neither  edge  them  forward  nor  try  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  backward  unless  we  have  a  clear  idea  about  the  goal  we 
wish  the  world  to  reach.  The  ultimate  goal  cannot  be  nuclear 
disarmament  or  even  general  and  complete  disarmament:  these  are 
but  stages  in  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  goal.  The  ultimate  goal 
can  only  be  the  replacement  of  a  world  order  based  on  the  balance  of 
power  by  a  world  order  based  on  peaceful  co-existence;  the 
replacement  of  a  world  order  based  on  dominance  and  the  search  for 
dominance  by  a  world  order  based  on  democratic  equality;  the 
replacement  of  a  world  order  based  on  bitterness  and  hatred  by  a 
world  order  based  on  tolerance  and  compassion;  the  replacement  of  a 
world  order  which  believes  in  weapons  by  a  world  order  which 
believes  in  truth  and  non-violence.  Such  a  world  order  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  involvement  and  participation  of  the  entire 
international  community. 

As  we  look  beyond  nuclear  weapons  to  the  world  order  required 
to  sustain  peace,  our  attention  turns  to  experts  in  international  law 
like  yourselves.  Even  as  the  world  required  a  Grotius  to  codify 
international  law  at  the  juncture  when  the  world  was  moving  out  of 
isolated  regional  economies  into  a  global  economy,  so  also  is  a 
Grotius — indeed,  several  Grotiuses — required  to  delineate  the  shape 
of  the  new  world  order  that  must  emerge  from  the  womb  of  the  old 
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order  if  nuclear  disarmament  is  not  to  be  still-born. 

Like  all  good  lawyers  and  all  good  laws,  you  do  not  have  to  start 
on  tabula  rasa.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides  in  large 
measure  the  basis  on  which  to  draft  the  Charter  of  the  new  world 
order.  The  UN  Charter  is  a  Charter  for  peaceful  coexistence,  a 
Charter  which  rejects  both  the  theories  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  doctrines  of  deterrence  which  flow  from  such  theories.  It  is  a 
Charter  for  a  common  global  effort.  It  is  a  Charter  for  harmony,  not 
hostility;  for  concert,  not  confrontation;  for  the  conciliation  of 
disputes,  not  the  aggravation  of  differences;  for  joint  action,  not 
relentless  rivalry;  for  co-operative  action  in  the  common  interest.  It 
has  established  institutions  like  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at 
the  Hague  whose  authoritative  rulings  have  helped  build  a  body  of 
generally  accepted  international  law.  There  is  the  International  Law 
Commission  which  codifies  and  progressively  develops  international 
law.  There  are  the  multilateral  conferences  which  have  given  birth  to 
many  important  international  conventions  ranging  from  human 
rights,  the  cultural  heritage  of  humankind  and  world  commerce,  to 
the  seabed,  Antarctica  and  Outer  Space. 

The  UN  Charter  provides  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  new  world  order.  We  seek  no  change  in  basic  principles. 
We  seek  changes  in  attitudes  towards  using  the  UN  system.  It  should 
not  be  a  system  which  perpetuates  the  power  of  the  few  but  a  power 
at  the  disposal  of  all  for  the  good  of  all.  This  will,  in  turn,  require 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  institutions,  in  mechanisms  of 
monitoring  and  verification  and  in  the  instruments  of  enforcement. 

The  existing  institutions  of  the  United  Nations  accord  to  some 
States  a  higher  status  than  to  others.  The  States  so  chosen  happen  to 
be  the  principal  Allies  who  fought  together  in  the  Second  World 
War.  It  took  no  time  at  all  for  them  to  cease  to  be  Allies  within 
months  of  the  end  of  the  war,  thereby  undermining  whatever  logic 
there  might  have  been  in  setting  them  up  as  a  kind  of  directorate  for 
international  peace.  In  any  case,  the  Second  World  War  ended  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  and  there  have  been  enormous  changes  in  the 
world  since  then,  not  least  the  freeing  from  one  sort  of  bondage  or 
the  other  of  over  a  hundred  countries,  representing  something  like 
two-thirds  of  the  international  community.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
coincidence  but  only  great  historical  significance  attached  to  the  fact 
that  the  hundred  or  so  countries  who  have  been  emancipated  since 
the  UN  Charter  was  formulated  now  constitute  the  Non-aligned 
Movement,  none  of  whom  have  acquired  nuclear  weapons.  On  the 
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Other  hand,  all  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
have  become  possessors  of  these  ugly  weapons  of  extermination.  It 
is  instructive  to  remind  an  audience  in  1988  that  it  was  not  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  that  entitled  these  five  countries  to 
become  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council.  It  is,  however, 
these  five  countries  who  have  since  acquired  nuclear  weapons,  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  abjured.  The  further  irony  is  that  it  is  the 
internecine  quarrels  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  that  have  most 
endangered  the  peace  and  most  threatens  to  bring  about  the 
obliteration  of  humankind  and  the  world  as  we  know  it. 

It  was  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  who  elaborated  the  doctrines  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  the  doctrines  of  the  balance  of  terror.  It  was  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers  who  created  the  illogical  mental  construction 
which  deems  it  safe  for  themselves  to  possess  the  weapons  of 
obliteration  but  unsafe  for  anyone  else  to  do  so.  It  was  the  nuclear 
weapon  powers  who  pushed  the  argument  that  nuclear  proliferation 
is  tantamount  to  danger  but  nuclear  escalation  is  a  guarantee  for 
safety.  It  was  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  who  devised  the  concept  . 
that  the  killer  can  be  trusted  but  the  victims  are  suspect.  It  was  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers  who  had  the  wit  and  wisdom  to  invent  these 
weapons,  and  then  claim  they  cannot  be  disinvented,  while  lacking 
the  wit  and  wisdom  to  invent  a  world  order  which  can  sustain  peace 
in  the  face  of  this  dreadful  invention.  Happily,  now  not  all  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers  are  of  one  mind.  Indeed,  perhaps,  they  never 
were  because  it  was  the  doctrine  of  some  that  compelled  others  to 
respond.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  new  thinking  that  is  in  the  air 
must  go  to  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whom 
we  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  in  India  tomorrow.  He  has  made 
a  world  without  nuclear  weapons  a  possibility.  That  is  what  has 
made  so  relevant  our  consideration  of  a  new  order  to  sustain  peace  in 
the  post-nuclear  weapons  epoch. 

That  new  order  might  require  modification  in  the  machinery  for 
sustaining  peace.  The  designation  of  five  countries  as  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  was  an  accident  of  history  and  a 
reflection  of  the  power-play  of  1945.  We  shall  have  to  examine  what 
are  the  democratic  institutions  of  international  decision-making 
required  to  sustain  the  world  order  that  should  emerge  from  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  maintenance  of  world  peace  in  the  new  world  order  would 
require  the  retention  and  strengthening  of  many  of  the  existing  UN 
and  UN-related  institutions.  It  would  also  require  at  least  two  more 
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institutions.  One,  a  system  of  multilateral  monitoring  and 
verification,  drawing  upon  the  best  available  scientific  and 
technological  skills  of  the  world,  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
clandestine  breaking  of  the  rules  to  resume  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
Without  an  international  capacity  for  monitoring  and  verification, 
there  would  be  great  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  individual  States 
not  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons.  Such  fear  and  worry  would  be 
no  basis  for  constructing  a  new  world  order.  The  new  world  order 
will  require  self-confidence  and  unwavering  faith.  This  in  turn  would 
require  international  monitoring  and  verification.  The  second  major 
requirement  of  the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  in  a  system  where 
this  reponsibility  is  entrusted  to  the  international  community  as  a 
whole  and  not  retained  as  a  monopoly  of  each  individual  State,  is 
that  of  peace-keeping  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  a 
complex  area  and  there  is,  by  no  means,  consensus  yet  on  the 
articulation,  structuring  and  formulation  of  peace-keeping 
operations.  However,  there  is  evidence  of  constructive  thinking  on 
all  sides  on  this  issue.  We  would  hope  to  have  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  experts  in  international  law  to  work  on  this. 

We  would  also  have  to  see  what  action  becomes  mandatory  in  the 
face  of  a  clear  and  present  threat  to  peace.  The  present  world  order 
has  been  able  to  live  with  the  abomination  of  apartheid,  despite  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
International  lawyers  will  have  to  see  how,  in  the  new  world  order, 
quick  and  decisive  action  can  be  taken  to  thwart  crimes  against 
humanity,  crimes  that  deny  the  fundamental  oneness  of  humanity. 

The  UN  Charter  deals  but  glancingly  with  development,  and 
hardly  at  all  with  the  protection  of  the  common  heritage  of 
humankind,  including  the  global  environment,  the  world  cultural  and 
intellectual  heritage,  the  planet  we  live  on  and  outer  space.  These 
have  become  major  world  issues  in  the  four  decades  that  have  passed 
since  San  Francisco. 

The  present  world  order  assumes  at  any  rate,  implicitly,  that  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  developed  and  the  developing 
countries.  In  the  new  world  order,  we  would  wish  to  see  explicit 
recognition  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  truism,  that  ours  is  an 
interdependent  global  economy  in  which  prosperity  snowballs  even 
as  poverty  snowballs,  in  which  stability  snowballs  even  as  instability 
snowballs.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  rob  the  developed 
Peter  to  pay  the  developing  Paul.  Anything  which  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  South  enhances  the  prosperity  of  the  North,  even  as 
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anything  which  promotes  the  poverty  of  the  South  affects  prosperity 
in  the  North. 

The  recognition  of  interdependence  would  also  lead  to  a  more 
rational  use  of  world  resources.  The  expenditure  of  two  million 
dollars  a  minute  on  armaments  and  only  a  twelfth  of  that  on 
development  is  surely  not  a  rational  use  of  world  resources.  Surely 
also  the  North  profits  nothing  from  hunger  in  Africa,  indebtedness  in 
Latin  America,  poverty  in  Asia.  The  United  States  had  the  wisdom 
after  the  Second  World  War  to  recognise  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
shattered  economies  of  West  Europe  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States.  That  wisdom  has  led  to  unprecedented  prosperity 
in  both  Europe  and  America.  Contrast  this  with  the  experience  after 
the  First  World  War  when  the  insistence  on  reparations  from  a 
shattered  German  economy  led  only  to  the  Second  World  War.  If 
interdependence  is  accepted,  it  follows  that,  even  as  Europe’s 
renewed  prosperity  has  assisted  American  prosperity,  and  Japan’s 
renewed  prosperity  has  created  dynamism  in  the  world  economy,  so 
also  will  the  economic  resurgence  of  the  developing  world  be  to  the 
benefit  of  all  and  to  the  detriment  of  none.  Science  and  technology 
have  placed  in  human  hands  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  the 
prospect  of  prosperity  for  all  and  deprivation  for  none.  If  this 
prospect  still  seems  remote  it  is  because  the  human  mind,  which  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  technology  of  war,  has  not  kept  pace  either 
with  the  technology  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  the  new  world  order, 
international  law  must  reflect  what  can  be  achieved  for  human 
welfare  and  human  well-being. 

I  turn  now  to  the  common  heritage  of  humankind.  We  have 
learned  to  our  cost  over  the  last  four  decades  that  our  future  on  earth 
is,  possibly,  endangered  even  more  by  environmental  recklessness 
than  by  nuclear  weapons.  A  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  could  have  worse 
consequences  than  a  nuclear  bomb,  an  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere,  leading  to  a  significant  change  in  temperatures, 
raising  sea  levels,  inundating  archipelagoes  and  drowning  out 
coastlines.  The  Ice-Age  could  return,  the  desert  could  advance. 
Global  co-operation  is  essential  to  protect  the  environment,  preserve 
the  ecological  balance,  prevent  pollution.  In  short,  global 
co-operation  is  essential  to  ensure  sustainable  development.  We  have 
learned  that  the  costs  of  environmental  degradation  have  to  be  paid, 
here  and  now,  or  later  and  elsewhere.  But  always  and  inexorably,  a 
price  has  to  be  paid.  Therefore,  it  would  be  more  rational  to  build  the 
costs  of  conservation  into  the  costs  of  development  and  to  promote 
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scientific,  technological  and  financial  co-operation  which  would 
ensure  sustainable  development.  This  too  is  a  new  area  for 
international  lawyers  to  explore.  We  need  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
environment  which  incorporates  guidelines  for  both  national  action 
and  international  co-operation.  The  environment  is  but  one  of  the 
things  in  which  humanity  has  a  common  stake.  Fortunately  there  is 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  international  co-operation  to 
conserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  nations  as,  together,  the  heritage  of 
each  of  us  constitutes  the  world  heritage  of  all  of  us.  Similarly, 
international  law  is  essential  to  help  lower  artificial  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  flow  of  information  and  intellectual 
exchanges,  as  also  to  prevent  technological  dominance  becoming  an 
instrumentality  for  the  imposition  of  ideas  on  others.  The  Law  of  the 
Sea  has  prevented  anarchy  in  the  exploitation  of  the  riches  of  the  sea 
and  the  seabed.  It  has  confirmed  sovereign  rights  in  the  exclusive 
economic  zones  and  provided  for  international  control  in  the 
international  area.  International  law  has  extended  to  Antarctica,  a 
continent  which  belongs  to  none  exclusively  and  to  all  collectively. 
Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  single  sphere,  international  law 
should  be  further  extended  to  comprehensively  regulate  the  peaceful 
uses  of  Outer  Space  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  universe  which  gilds  our 
earth  is  not  misused  to  obliterate  our  planet. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  problem  is  that  the  present  world  order 
compartmentalises  countries  into  categories  and  peoples  into  isolated 
boxes.  Those  who  drafted  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  fell 
short  of  looking  at  humanity  as  one  humanity  and  felt  shy  of  looking 
at  our  planet  as  one  world.  Many  of  the  ills  with  which  we  have  been 
afflicted  arise  out  of  this  incomplete  acceptance  of  the  oneness  of 
humanity  and  the  oneness  of  the  world.  Our  new  world  order  would 
rectify  both  this  astigmatism  and  this  myopia. 

We  would  request  the  international  legal  community  to  assist  us 
in  this  task.  Law  and  justice  are  the  weapons  to  fight  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  power  and  the  abuse  of  economic  and  military  strength. 
The  international  legal  community  are  the  guardians  of  international 
law  and  the  sentinels  of  international  justice.  It  is  your  work  that 
brings  world  order  out  of  chaos,  welds  disparate  interests  into  the 
common  interest,  promotes  the  expansion  of  human  civilisation  and 
the  realisation  of  the  full  potential  of  the  individual  personality.  Your 
legal  acumen  and  the  high  ethical  standards  which  your  profession 
sets  itself  would  be  indispensable  to  the  construction  of  the  emerging 
world  order. 
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It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  your  Conference. 


Indo-Soviet  Friendship  and  Co-operation 


We  ARE  HONOURED  to  have  once  again  in  our  midst,  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years,  a  trusted  friend  of  India,  the  great  leader  of 
a  great  nation  and  a  friendly  people,  an  outstanding  world  statesman. 

Gathered  here  today,  Mr.  President,  are  Indians  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  salute  you  for  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  peace, 
disarmament  and  development.  The  bold  and  imaginative  lead  which 
you  have  given  has  opened,  for  the  first  time  since  the  invention  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  possibility  of  sustained  peace  in  the  world.  For 
the  first  time  in  four  decades,  those  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  are 
beginning  to  look  for  an  alternative  to  the  balance  of  nuclear  terror. 
We  have  witnessed  the  dismantling  of  an  entire  nuclear  weapon 
system.  Ahead  lies  the  prospect  of  a  significant  cut  in  strategic  arms. 
The  logical  conclusion  of  the  road  you  have  embarked  upon  is  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  accompanied  by  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Beyond  that  we  look  to  a  new  world  order. 
Through  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  two  years  ago,  you  affirmed  your 
commitments  the  path  of  non-violence.  We  are,  therefore,  confident 
of  your  co-operation  in  building  the  new  world  order  on  the  basis  of 
non-violence  and  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  new  world  order  which  we  look  to  would  be  fashioned  of  the 
dreams  of  Indira  Gandhi.  She  saw  all  of  humanity  as  one  and  all  the 
world  as  one.  In  her  immortal  words: 

"Our  world  is  small  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  us  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  beauty,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  creeds." 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  and  on  my 
own  behalf,  I  extend  to  you  our  warmest  felicitations  on  being  a 
most  worthy  recipient  of  this  year’s  Indira  Gandhi  Prize. 

At  this  historic  moment,  when  the  names  of  Indira  Gandhi  and 
Mikhail  Sergeyevich  Gorbachev  are  joined  together  in  the  name  of 
peace,  disarmament  and  development,  our  mind  goes  back  to  the 
historic  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation  which  Indira 
Gandhi  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1971  at  a  crucial 
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moment  in  our  history. 

The  Soviet  Union  assisted  us  in  our  industrial  development  at  a 
time  when  others  were  attempting  to  shake  our  confidence  in  our 
capacity  to  become  self-reliant.  New  forms  of  trade  were  devised 
which  have  led  to  the  Soviet  Union  becoming  one  of  our  most 
important  trading  partners.  Innovations  in  cultural  exchanges  and 
scientific  co-operation  have  drawn  our  peoples  close  together.  We 
thank  the  Soviet  Union  for  having  proved  a  tried  and  trusted  friend. 

As  you  have  done  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  too  in  India  are 
responding  to  changing  challenges  and  evolving  circumstances.  The 
mind  cannot  remain  imprisoned  in  the  imperatives  of  the  past.  We 
are  firm  on  principles  and  consistent  in  policies  but  flexible  and 
innovative  in  responding  to  new  development.  Our  commitment  is  to 
the  eradication  of  poverty.  That  goal  we  are  pursuing  with 
singleminded  purposefulness. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
enjoyed  a  close  relationship.  Today  we  can  justly  claim  that  much  of 
the  new  thinking  about  disarmament  and  the  new  world  order 
derives  from  the  relationship  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  been  an  example  to  all  the  world  of  peaceful  coexistence  at 
its  best,  of  two  different  socio-economic  systems  working  in  close 
co-operation  on  the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  trust.  Indo-Soviet  friendship  has  benefited  millions  and 
harmed  none.  It  is  a  relationship  built  by  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries  over  decades.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  achieved 
through  goodwill,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  trust.  The  Delhi 
Declaration  has  placed  our  bilateral  relationship  in  a  larger  global 
context.  It  signals  the  joint  endeavours  of  our  two  countries  to  work 
together,  and  with  others  towards  world  peace  and  world 
co-operation.  Its  historic  significance  lies  in  the  message  it  gives  to 
the  world  of  our  vision  of  the  world  we  seek. 

We  appreciate  the  constructive  role  being  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  President  Gorbachev  for  the 
defusion  of  confrontation,  tension  and  conflict  around  the  world. 
The  world  needs  a  comprehensive  system  of  global  security  which 
enables  all  to  live  in  peace,  equality  and  mutual  respect.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  international 
community  in  general,  in  devising  a  new  system. 

The  task  before  us  extends  well  beyond  economic  development, 
peace  and  security.  The  advance  of  science  and  technology  has 
placed  in  our  grasp  the  possibility  of  material  growth  for  all. 
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abolishing  the  spectre  of  poverty,  opening  the  doors  of  opportunity 
for  all.  But  science  and  technology  cannot  give  us  the  values 
required  to  ensure  for  our  people  a  fulfilling  life  as  individuals,  or  a 
fulfilling  role  for  ourselves  as  a  nation.  It  is  when  science  fuses  with 
spirituality  that  fulfilment  arises.  Mere  material  prosperity  will  give 
no  satisfaction  if  it  is  divorced  from  the  basic  values  which  have 
sustained  our  civilisation  over  thousands  of  years.  Equally, 
spirituality  alone  to  the  detriment  of  a  search  for  solutions  to  poverty 
would  be  tantamount  to  cruelty  and  neglect. 

President  Gorbachev  and  his  people  can  reach  back  into  their 
history  to  search  out  the  basic  truths  which  have  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  the  great  nations  and  the  great  cultures  that  the  Soviet 
Union  represents.  We,  for  our  part,  can  also  reach  back  into  our 
traditions  as  the  representatives  of  the  only  civilisation  in  the  world 
to  combine  both  antiquity  and  continuity  with  the  celebration  of 
diversity.  It  is  from  these  enduring  recesses  of  our  national  memory 
that  we  will  retrieve  the  fundamental  values  which  will  take  forward 
our  respective  civilisations,  indeed  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

The  values  which  I  talk  of  are  truth  and  non-violence,  tolerance 
and  compassion,  and  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  a 
recognition  of  the  oneness  of  the  world  we  share.  The  new  world 
order  we  seek  will  be  differentiated  from  the  present  one,  less  by  the 
indices  of  prosperity  and  strength  than  by  its  being  anchored  in  the 
mental  attitudes  and  value  systems  which  alone  can  assure  sustained 
peace  and  sustainable  development, 

Mr.  President,  the  world  reposes  great  hope  in  you.  You  have 
shown  within  your  country  how  dynamic  change  can  be  linked  to 
fidelity  to  first  principles.  Glasnost  and  Perestroika  have  entered  the 
vocabulary  of  all  nations.  In  shaking  your  country  out  of  obsolete 
grooves,  you  have  shaken  the  world  itself  out  of  conventional  ruts  of 
thought.  Rarely  has  it  been  given  to  one  man  to  foster  so  much  new 
thinking,  so  many  new  ideas,  so  fresh  and  innovative  an  approach  to 
human  affairs. 

The  world-wide  revolution  in  thinking  which  you  have  provoked 
also  places  upon  your  shoulders  a  heavy  responsibility.  Each  element 
of  the  new  world  order  we  seek,  is  as  important  as  the  other.  The 
elements  together  constitute  an  integral  whole.  They  must  be  put 
together  comprehensively.  Partial  solutions  might  make  international 
relations  even  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  they  are  at  present. 
Hence,  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  you  of  carrying  forward 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  processes  which  you  have  started. 
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We  need  a  world  which  respects  the  sovereign  democratic 
equality  of  all  nations,  however  large  or  small,  whatever  their 
differences  might  be  in  military  or  economic  strength.  What  the 
world  needs  is  a  recognition  of  interdependence,  where  deprivation 
in  any  one  segment  is  seen  as  a  loss  to  all,  and  where  prosperity  is 
shared  because  the  sharing  of  prosperity  increases  prosperity  all 
around.  We  need  a  world  which  totally  abjures  the  twin  evils  of 
racism  and  colonialism.  We  need  a  world  where  the  environment  is 
conserved,  the  ecological  balance  is  protected  and  pollution 
forestalled  or  quickly  rectified.  We  need  co-operation  and 
coexistence.  We  fieed  an  end  to  deterrence  to  the  death  and 
destruction  which  deterrence  stirs. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  worked  together  to  show  the 
world  this  way.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  march  as 
companions  in  a  common  journey,  as  friends  of  old  standing, 
treasuring  their  friendship. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  dissolution  of  bloc  politics,  which 
you,  Mr.  President,  have  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  international 
community,  has  rendered  Non-alignment  obsolete.  On  the  contrary, 
Non-alignment  has  rarely  been  more  relevant  than  it  is  at  this 
juncture  because,  as  the  world  begins  to  see  things  our  way,  we  must 
remain  on  hand  to  participate  in  the  reordering  of  the  world  order  so 
that  the  new  order  accords  with  our  principles,  our  policies  and  our 
priorities. 

If  you  will  permit  me  a  moment  of  personal  sentiment  I  feel  the 
presence  of  my  mother,  Indira  Gandhi,  looking  over  us  now.  From 
the  letters  which  my  grandfather,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  wrote  to  her 
from  prison,  she  learnt  of  the  Great  October  Revolution  and  the 
profound  changes  that  the  revolution  had  ushered  in,  not  only  in  your 
country  but  the  world  over.  She  accompanied  her  father  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  historic  journey  there  in  1955  as  Prime  Minister  of  free 
India.  As  Prime  Minister  herself,  she  nurtured  with  loving  care  the 
tender  plant  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship. 

That  plant  has  now  been  handed  over  to  our  care.  You,  Mr. 
President,  came  to  be  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  just 
about  the  same  time  as  I  was  elected  Prime  Minister.  Together,  we 
have  carried  forward  the  great  traditions  of  our  mutual  friendship. 
Never  more  intensively  than  in  the  last  three  years  have  high-level 
exchanges  between  our  countries  reached  the  pitch  attained  in  recent 
times.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  diversity  and  such  a  wide 
range  in  contacts  between  our  two  countries.  Never  before  have  the 
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Soviet  people  witnessed  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  culture  of 
India.  Never  before  have  the  people  of  India  seen  so  much  of  your 
ways  of  life.  You  and  I  can  affirm  with  pride  that  we  have  been  true 
to  our  forebears,  who  made  friendship  between  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  a  vital  element  in  the  national  life  of  each  country  and  the 
vital  component  of  international  relations.  Likewise,  our  friendship 
has  continued  to  provide  a  new  and  hopeful  dimension  to  world 
peace  and  global  co-operation. 

In  honouring  you,  we  honour  also  the  memory  of  Indira  Gandhi,  a 
great  architect  of  our  friendship,  a  statesperson  without  peer,  whose 
contribution  to  peace,  disarmament  and  development  is  part  of  the 
contemporary  history  of  humankind. 

We  welcome  you  to  India  and  thank  you  for  accepting  this  token 
of  our  appreciation. 

*  *  * 


Sir,  as  the  House  is  aware,  Mr  Gorbachev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  President  of  the 
Presidium  of  Supreme  Soviet,  came  as  our  honoured  guest  to  receive 
the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for  Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development. 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  contribution  towards  making  our  world  free  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  strengthening  the  forces  of  peace,  co-operation, 
goodwill  and  understanding  has  brought  about  a  unique  and 
qualitative  change  in  the  international  environment.  In  our  honouring 
him  with  the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize,  we  are  paying  tribute  to  a  person 
who  symbolises  the  passionate  yearning  for  peace,  progress  and 
prosperity  to  which  Indira  Gandhi  dedicated  her  life.  Mr. 
Gorbachev’s  visit  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  high  regard  which  the 
Soviet  Government  and  people  have  for  the  values  which  motivated 
our  freedom  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
for  the  vision  of  a  strong  and  selfreliant  India,  which  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  espoused. 

Sir,  the  Delhi  Declaration  which  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  signed 
during  his  last  visit  to  India  in  November  1986,  embodied  the 
commitment  of  our  two  countries  to  rid  the  world  of  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  and  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon  free  and  non-violent 
world  order.  The  Action  Plan  which  I  presented  to  the  Third  Special 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  in 
June  this  year,  spelt  out  to  the  world  community,  the  concrete  steps 
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which  could  be  taken  to  achieve  the  goals  enshrined  in  the  Delhi 
Declarations.  Honourable  Members  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  supported  our  Action  Plan.  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  on  the  need  for  immediate  measures  to  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  to  establish  international  control  over  emerging 
new  technologies  with  a  military  potential  and  to  work  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  International  Convention  banning  the  use  or  threat 
of  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

President  Gorbachev’s  visit  provided  yet  another  opportunity  for 
us  to  exchange  views  on  regional  and  International  issues.  We  both 
agreed  that  since  my  last  meeting  with  him  in  July  1987,  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  tensions  and  suspicions  which  had 
bedevilled  the  world  in  the  recent  past.  The  signing  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan,  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  progress  towards  finding 
negotiated  settlements  to  issues  in  South-East  Asia  and  Southern 
Africa,  are  all  manifestation  of  a  new  era  emerging  in  international 
relations.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev’s  bold  and  imaginative 
initiatives  are  replacing  confrontation  by  co-operation,  suspicion  by 
trust  and  doubt  by  hope.  The  Soviet  Union  highly  appreciates  India’s 
active  and  constructive  role  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  our 
efforts  to  promote  peace,  disarmament  and  development. 

As  Hon’ble  Members  are  aware,  developments  in  Afghanistan 
had  led  to  increasing  tensions  in  our  region  and  even  threatened  our 
security  environment.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  international 
community  that  the  Geneva  Accords  would  usher  in  an  era  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region  and  enable  the  Afghan  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  free  from  all  foreign  interference  and  intervention. 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  informed  me  that  while  the  Soviet 
Union  supported  the  establishment  of  a  broad-based  government  in 
Afghanistan,  it  was  concerned  at  the  continuing  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Accords.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  Accords  would  be 
implemented  fully  in  letter  and  spirit,  so  that  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  can  devote  their  energies  to  the  tasks  of  national 
reconstruction  and  economic  development. 

The  House  is  aware  that  our  bilateral  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  growing  from  strength  to  strength.  During 
President  Gorbachev’s  visit  we  reviewed  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  in  implementing  the  various  decisions  and  agreements 
which  we  had  arrived  at  in  our  past  meetings.  Agreements  were 
signed  yesterday  on  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  station  in 
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India,  on  the  exploration  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes,  on  the 
setting  up  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Vindhyachal  Thermal  Power 
Station,  on  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation,  as  well  as  a  Protocol  on 
Economic  and  Technical  co-operation  in  Power  Projects.  The  texts  of 
the  Agreements  and  the  Protocol  are  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
These  agreements  will  give  an  added  impetus  and  new  dimension  to 
our  already  multi-faceted  economic,  scientific  and  technical 
co-operation.  We  also  signed  an  Indo-Soviet  Summit  Statement 
whose  text  reflects  our  common  commitment  to  strengthening  peace, 
friendship  and  co-operation.  The  text  of  the  Statement  is  also  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  May  I  add.  Sir,  that  our  ties  have  been 
significantly  strengthened  by  the  unique  exposure  which  people  in 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  during  the  last  year,  to  each 
other’s  ancient,  rich  and  diverse  cultural  heritage. 

Sir,  our  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  President  Gorbachev’s  visit  to  India,  his  second  in  the  last  two 
years,  symbolises  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  leadership  and  people  to 
further  nurture,  enrich,  deepen  and  widen  this  friendship.  This,  we 
greatly  cherish  and  fully  reciprocate. 


In  the  Interest  of  A1 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  the  first  Asian  country  to  host  a 
Congress  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples’  Solidarity  Organization. 

India  has  been  actively  associated  with  AAPSO  since  its  inception 
thirty  years  ago.  It,  therefore,  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
recall  that  in  three  decades  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  Congress  of 
AAPSO  has  been  held  in  Asia  rather  than  Africa.  Our  continent  and 
our  country  may  not  have  been  host  to  you  before,  but  our  sympathy 
and  solidarity  with  AAPSO  and  with  the  causes  for  which  it  has  been 
fighting  have  been  strong  and  consistent. 

We  welcome  all  of  you  to  Delhi,  in  particular  our  guests  from 
abroad.  We  are  honoured  by  the  presence  here  of  such  distinguished 
personalities  as  our  old  and  trusted  friend,  Mr.  Khan  Abdul  Wali 
Khan  from  Pakistan  and  I  must  specially  thank  him  for  coming 
during  this  particular  period  in  Pakistan;  Vice-President  Hatib  of 
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Afghanistan  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Miki  of  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic,  Madam  Binh  of  Vietnam,  she  is  not  a  stranger  to  India,  nor 
our  friend  Sheikh  Hasina  of  Bangladesh,  and  Mr.  Ali  Ahmed  of 
Tanzania.  To  Mr.  Alfred  Nzo  of  the  ANC  and  Mr.  Huri  of  the  PLO, 
we  extend  the  greetings  due  to  two  of  the  greatest  revolutionary 
forces  in  contemporary  history.  But  there  are  so  many  eminent 
people  present  here,  I  don’t  know  how  to  name  all  of  them.  We 
welcome  all  of  you.  We  wish  you  a  pleasant  stay  in  India  and 
constructive  deliberations. 

AAPSO’s  first  meeting  in  Asia  comes  at  a  time  when  the  major 
military  powers  are  at  long  last  beginning  to  heed  the  considerations 
we  have  been  urging  all  these  years.  They  are  now  beginning  to  see 
that  the  old  futile  ways  of  bloc  rivalry,  of  military  confrontation  and 
nuclear  deterrence  are  not  giving  any  assurance  of  a  sustained  peace 
and  will,  if  they  are  not  abandoned,  lead  to  the  extermination  of 
humankind  and  the  end  of  life  that  we  know  on  our  planet  earth.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  growing  recognition  that  without  co-operation 
amongst  nations,  we  run  the  risk  of  endangering  the  environment  and 
upsetting  the  ecological  balance  with  serious  and  perhaps 
incalculable  implications  for  sustainable  development,  indeed 
survival  itself. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  there  is  now  some  recognition  that  the 
failure  to  act  upon  the  interdependence  of  the  global  economy  and 
the  essential  complementarity  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  needlessly  prolonging  poverty  in  the  South  and  inducing 
instability  in  the  North.  To  a  large  extent,  the  changes  in  perception 
occurring  within  the  military  blocs  is  a  consequence  of  large 
segments  of  public  opinion  in  those  countries  being  far  in  advance  of 
Government  thinking.  Although  there  is  new  thinking  we  have  to 
look  at  the  attitudes  that  lie  behind  that  thinking.  Too  often  the 
attitudes  are  from  the  19th  century  based  on  dominance  and 
exploitation  still  seeing  the  world  divided,  seeing  human  beings 
divided. 

We  have  to  change  that  to  a  more  modern  idiom  if  we  are  to  have 
sustained  peace  and  sustained  development;  just  looking  at  the 
symptoms  and  correcting  the  symptoms  is  not  adequate.  We  must  go 
down  to  the  disease  and  the  root  of  the  problem  which  is  the  basic 
attitude  in  the  minds  of  the  major  powers  of  the  world.  We  have  to 
look  towards  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Jawahaiial  Nehru  for 
answers.  Gandhiji  gave  us  basically  just  two  precepts  to  work 
upon — Truth  and  Non-violence.  Perhaps  I  should  expand  a  little  bit 
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on  Non-violence  because  it  is  a  very  Indian  concept  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  people  to  understand  it  fully,  and  if  I  can  just 
add  two  words  more  on  to  it — one,  tolerance  which  must  be  part  of 
Non-violence,  and  the  other  is  a  little  bit  difficult  for  me  to  translate, 
can  only  really  say  it  in  Urdu,  and  that  is  Insaniyat,  the  value  of 
Insaniyat,  which  is  really — I  can’t  put  it  in  English  words 
properly — it  is  a  humanness  in  looking  at  humanity  as  one,  perhaps, 
I  don’t  know  how  accurate  that  is.  But  we  have  to  go  back  to  these 
values  which  really  bring  humanity  together  as  one  and  then  work 
back  from  there  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  that  the  world  is 
facing  today. 

It  is  bodies  like  AAPSO  that  have  played  a  notable  role  in  helping 
mould  the  minds  of  humankind  into  these  new  directions.  You  will 
be  required  even  more  as  realisation  begins  to  dawn  everywhere  that 
the  path  you  have  charted  is  the  path  around  which  humanity  must 
travel,  if  we  are  to  assure  sustained  peace  and  sustained  development 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  generations  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  tragic  betrayal  of  the  cause  you  stand  for  if  you  allowed 
your  minds  to  remain  stuck  in  old  grooves  by  failing  to  recognise  the 
profound  changes  that  are  beginning  to  occur  in  international 
relations.  We  would  expect  AAPSO  to  be  as  alive  to  the  changes 
taking  place  as  to  be  responsive  to  the  new  challenges.  I  have  spoken 
at  length  on  these  matters  in  different  forums  over  the  last  few  days. 

The  emerging  world  order  will  require  a  time-bound  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  conventional 
armament  and  forces  to  the  minimum  level  dictated  by  the  needs  of 
defence  alone.  To  ensure  compliance  and  generate  confidence,  the 
international  community  will  require  an  elaborate  monitoring  and 
verification  system  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  backed  up 
by  the  best  available  scientific  and  technological  skills.  The  new 
order  would  also  require  internationally  accepted  principles  and 
machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  This  is  outlined  in 
the  Action  Plan  for  a  Nuclear-free  and  Non-violent  World  Order 
which  we  presented  to  the  United  Nations  in  June  1988.  We  would 
hope  this  Congress  of  AAPSO  will  address  itself  to  the  issues  raised 
in  that  Action  Plan. 

While  we  urge  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  progress  of  the  process  that  was  started  at  Geneva  and  carried 
through  Reykjavik,  Washington  and  Moscow,  we  must  also  see  that 
progress  is  made  in  ridding  the  world  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
colonialism  and  racism  as  well  as  defusing  regional  tensions  and 
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regional  conflicts.  We  are  glad  that  the  UN  has  just  designated  the 
Nineties  as  the  Decade  for  the  Elimination  of  Colonialism.  We  hope 
colonialism  will  be  entirely  ended  even  before  the  present  decade  is 
out.  In  this  way,  the  processes  of  nuclear  and  general  disarmament 
will  proceed  in  tandem  with  the  construction  of  a  new  world  order. 

Today,  our  mind  dwells  particularly  on  Namibia.  In  a  little  while 
from  now,  we  shall  be  honoured  to  again  receive  President  Sam 
Nujoma  of  the  South  West  African  Peoples’  Organisation  (SWAPO), 
the  sole  and  legitimate  representative  of  the  Namibian  people.  It  was 
ten  long  years  ago  that  the  Security  Council  unanimously  adopted 
the  Plan  which  would  have  given  Namibia  independence.  Through 
these  years,  the  Namibians  have  been  denied  their  birthright  to 
freedom  because  the  independence  of  their  country  has  been  linked 
to  extraneous  issues.  There  has  been  some  movement  in  recent 
weeks  towards  resolving  the  matters  that  have  been  placed  as 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  Namibia’s  independence.  But,  even  as  reports 
come  in  from  Geneva  of  a  quadripartite  agreement,  uncertainties 
loom  large  over  the  future  cour.se  of  events  in  particular  of  Pretoria’s 
intentions.  Within  Namibia,  no  residual  outside  military  pressures 
must  be  permitted,  nor  any  undue  influence  exerted  on  the  people  of 
Namibia  to  thwart  them  in  expressing  their  will  through  free  and  fair 
elections.  Now,  must  their  will  be  thwarted  by  interfering  with  the 
process?  The  UN  machinery  for  supervising  and  conducting  the 
elections  must  be  given  ample  experienced  manpower,  with  sound 
administrative  backup,  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  bullying  or 
intimidation  or  rigging  at  the  polls.  Strict  vigilance  will  be  required 
to  ensure  that  residual  outside  military  presences  in  Namibia  do  not 
interfere  in  the  free  expression  of  the  people’s  will.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  discussing  these  and  related  issues  with  our  dear  friend 
and  brother.  President  Sam  Nujoma. 

Independence  for  Namibia  is  one  element  of  composite  solution 
required  for  the  problems  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  the  persistence  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  the 
problems  there.  Not  only  is  apartheid  an  abomination  in  itself  but  it 
has  also  bred  a  regime  which  has  inflicted  untold  death,  destruction 
and  destabilisation  on  all  its  neighbours.  So  long  as  apartheid 
remains,  not  only  will  the  people  of  South  Africa  be  denied  their 
elementary  human  rights  and  human  dignity,  enduring  peace, 
stability  and  development  in  the  entire  region  will  remain 
endangered.  At  the  Non-aligned  Summit  in  Harare,  we  set  up  the 
AFRICA  Fund  as  an  earnest  of  our  intention  to  be  of  practical 
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assistance  to  our  friends  who  are  resisting  invasion,  colonialism  and 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  In  the  two  years  since  then,  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  countries  of  the  international  community  have  joined 
and  contributed  to  the  AFRICA  Fund.  They  represent  not  only  the 
Non-aligned  countries,  but  members  of  both  the  military  pacts.  The 
Fund  has  drawn  the  sympathy  and  support  of  countries  from  both  the 
South  and  the  North.  India  is  privileged  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
committee  which  administers  the  Fund. 

That  the  people  of  South  Africa  will  soon  bring  down  the 
crumbling  edifice  of  apartheid  is  beyond  doubt.  There  is  no  future 
for  apartheid.  The  only  question  is  how  soon  will  it  be  ended  and  by 
what  process.  We  share  the  view  of  the  Commonwealth  Eminent 
Persons  Group  that,  if  the  international  community  does  not  act 
decisively  now.  South  Africa  will  witness  a  bloodbath  on  the  scale 
not  seen  since  the  Second  World  War.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
international  community  moves  decisively  to  impose  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  on  Pretoria  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN 
Charter,  the  outside  economic  and  military  assistance  which  is 
shoring  up  the  Pretoria  regime  will  end.  The  artificially  propped  up 
regime  will  fail.  The  people  of  South  Africa  will  regain  their 
freedom.  And  humanity  .at  large  will  be  liberated  from  the  shameful 
blot  of  institutionalised  racism. 

Pretoria  is  also  mistaken  if  it  thinks  apartheid  can  survive  by 
fragmenting  South  Africa.  South  Africa  must  remain  united  and 
integrated.  Apartheid  must  be  rejected  by  the  introduction  of 
majority  rule  through  universal  suffrage. 

The  other  part  of  the  world  where  gross  injustice  persists  and  an 
entire  people  is  denied  the  right  to  a  state  of  their  own  in  their 
homeland  is  Palestine.  The  partition  of  India  and  the  partition  of 
Palestine  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Almost  since  the  very  first 
day  that  freedom  dawned  in  India,  we  have  persistently  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Palestinians.  Now  the  Palestinians  have 
proclaimed  their  independent  State.  We  warmly  congratulate 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  and  his  people  on  this  significant 
achievement.  We  hail  the  constructive  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Palestinian  National  Council  for  a  durable  solution  of  the  problem. 
There  are  some  indications  of  the  international  climate  being  more 
favourable  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  for  the  convening  of  an 
international  conference  on  West  Asia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  participation  of  all  parties  concerned.  What 
is  crucial  is  that  none  who  are  concerned  with  the  issue  be  excluded 
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and  all  who  are  concerned  be  included  because  it  is  only  with  the 
participation  of  everyone  who  is  involved  that  a  solution  which  is 
just,  acceptable  to  all  and  lasting,  can  be  found. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  distress  that  racism  is  beginning 
to  rear  its  head  in  another  part  of  the  World.  Till  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  Fiji  was  a  genuinely  multi-racial  society  in  which  people  of 
different  racial  origins  lived  together  in  harmony,  without  racial 
prejudice  or  discrimination.  Fiji  was  a  democracy  where,  together, 
all  the  people  of  the  country  jointly  determined  their  national 
destiny.  Now,  a  thoroughly  racist  constitution  is  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  people  of  Fiji.  Such  institutionalised  racism  is 
unacceptable  in  our  day  and  age.  It  is  against  the  traditions  of  Fiji,  it 
is  against  the  principles  of  tolerance,  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  which  all  of  us  stand  for.  We  call  upon  AAPSO  and  the 
international  community  to  raise  their  voice  against  this  new 
iniquity. 

Two  other  areas  in  the  Afro-Asian  region  which  are  beginning  to 
see  something  of  a  winding  down  of  conflict  are  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea.  In  Afghanistan,  the  statesmanship  of  President 
Gorbachev  and  the  good  sense  of  all  concerned  had  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  Agreements  last  March  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  ending  of  all  outside  interference  and 
intervention,  and  a  broadbased  Non-aligned  government  in 
Afghanistan.  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Accord,  the  Soviet 
Union  started  the  process  of  troop-withdrawal  while  the 
Government  of  President  Najib  began  wide-ranging  consultations  for 
broadening  the  base  and  the  ambit  of  the  government.  Tragically, 
shortsighted  perspectives  and  a  misreading  of  the  situation  by 
outside  powers  are  leading  to  such  a  serious  and  repeated  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords  as  to  open  the  danger  of  the  Accords  being 
aborted  even  before  they  are  fully  implemented.  We  are  for  complete 
respect  for  the  Geneva  Accords  so  that  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
left  free  to  determine  their  own  destiny  as  a  sovereign,  independent, 
Non-aligned  nation. 

In  Kampuchea,  there  is  a  perceptible  movement  towards  a 
settlement,  a  trend  which  must  be  encouraged.  The  people  of 
Kampuchea  suffered  one  of  the  most  terrible  genocides  known  to 
human  history.  In  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  cite  the  number  of  Jews  exterminated  by  Hitler  as  being  greater 
than  the  number  of  Kampucheans  massacred  by  Pol  Pot  and  his 
cohorts,  but,  as  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  country  the 
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Kampucheans’  genocide  was  probably  without  precedent.  That 
genocide  was  brought  to  an  end  with  the  help  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Peace  and  a  measure  of  stability  have  been  restored.  Conversations 
now  taking  place  indicate  the  possibilities  of  a  settlement.  It  is 
important  to  ensure  that  solutions  which  are  worked  out  definitely 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  policies  which  led  to  the  genocide  of 
the  Killing  Fields. 

In  our  region,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  there  are  many 
encouraging  signs  even  though  deep-seated  problems  remain. 

I  am  going  to  China  next  month.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
establish  a  relationship  between  our  countries  commensurate  with 
the  contribution  which  our  two  civilisations  have  made  to  world 
history,  to  the  friendship  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  which 
have  characterised  our  relationship  over  thousands  of  years,  and  the 
role  which  we  must  play  as  the  two  largest  countries  in  Asia,  indeed 
as  two  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world. 

In  Pakistan,  we  are  following  with  interest  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  which  have  taken  place  there.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  elected  and  democratic  Government  in  Pakistan  in  settling 
the  irritants  which,  in  the  past,  have  harmed  and  jeopardised  our 
relationship.  There  is  a  natural  affinity  and  affection  between  our 
peoples  which  we  would  like  to  see  setting  the  tone  for  relations 
between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  number  of  voters  defied  the  empty  threats  of  the 
terrorists  to  cast  their  votes  in  the  provincial  elections  to  the  North 
and  East  Council. 

In  the  Maldives,  we  were  glad  to  have  assisted  in  thwarting  a 
coup,  inspired  from  outside,  to  overthrow  a  democratically  elected 
Government. 

We  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Burmese  people  for  a 
democratic  polity  in  their  country.  When  the  SAARC  Summit 
convenes  again  at  the  end  of  next  month,  we  will  be  further 
strengthening  our  regional  co-operation  in  a  regional  political  setting 
which  is  generally  conducive  to  improved  relations  all  round. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  an  itemised  review  of  all  the  different 
regional  conflicts  around  the  world.  I  have  mentioned  some  of  them 
to  illustrate  the  general  point  that  even  as  the  major  military  blocs 
begin  to  find  areas  of  mutual  accommodation,  there  is  defusion  of 
tension  and  conflict  around  the  world.  The  United  Nations  is  being 
permitted  to  play  a  useful  role  and  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to 
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do  SO  in  such  diverse  and  difficult  situations  as  the  ending  of  the 
Iran-lraq  war,  the  accord  of  Afghanistan,  the  implementation  of  the 
Independence  Plan  for  Namibia,  and  a  resolution  of  the  problems  in 
Western  Sahara.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the  renewed  vitality  and 
vigour  being  displayed  by  the  United  Nations  that  this  year’s  Nehru 
Prize  has  been  awarded  to  UN  Secretary  General,  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  is  still  prisoner  and  hostage  to  the  old 
order.  Imperialism  dons  new  guises.  Colonialism,  which  has  been 
ushered  out  of  the  political  front  door,  seeks  to  make  a  comeback 
through  the  rear,  and  economic  and  political  problems  of  countries 
are  exploited  to  serve  the  vested  interests  of  the  present  order.  The 
Indian  Ocean  continues  to  bristle  with  outside  military  presences.  It 
will  not  do  to  take  any  one  element  of  the  existing  order,  even  so 
important  an  element  as  nuclear  weapons  and  deal  with  it  in 
isolation.  What  is  required  is  a  holistic  approach  to  the  entire  world 
order,  to  recognise  that  each  injustice  of  each  segment  is 
interconnected  to  the  other,  that  all  of  them  are  in  effect,  a 
manifestation  of  the  absence  of  democracy  in  international  relations 
which,  you  would  agree,  is  the  single  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  present  order.  In  theory,  lip-service  is  paid  to  the  concept  of 
sovereign  equality  but  in  actual  practice  undemocratic  inequality  is 
what  characterises  international  relations.  Within  the  military  blocs 
there  are  hierarchies  of  influence.  Those  outside  the  military  blocs 
are  subjected  to  pressures  of  various  kinds,  including  economic 
pressures  and  political  arm-twisting.  Destabilisation  is  resorted  to,  as 
is  subversion,  both  overt  and  covert.  The  economic  independence  of 
countries  is  thrown  in  question,  sometimes  by  threats,  more  often  by 
blandishments. 

The  iniquity  of  racism  and  colonialism  in  parts  of  the  world  is  a 
reflection  of  the  inequalities  of  the  present  world  order.  So  are  the 
economic  injustices  and  the  irrationality  of  spending  twenty  times  as 
much  on  the  machines  of  war  as  on  development.  Our  common 
globe  is  threatened  by  greedy  paths  to  growth  which  exploit  the 
unequal  access  to  resources,  natural  and  financial. 

For  the  world  to  be  a  truly  safe  and  happy  place  for  us  to  live  in, 
we  need  a  world  order  based  on  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  a  UN  system  which  is  effectively  able  to  verify  and 
monitor  the  maintenance  of  peace  through  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
need  an  international  information  and  communications  order  which 
effectively  reposes  in  countries  their  right  to  know  and  their  right  to 
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inform,  and  prevents  monopolies  or  oligopolies  in  international 
information  from  destroying  the  ideological  or  cultural  inheritance  of 
peoples.  We  need  an  economic  order  that  presses  into  the  service  of 
all  peoples  the  resources  of  finance  and  science  and  technology. 

The  idea  of  AAPSO  can  be  traced  back  to  two  epochal  events:  the 
Asian  Relations  Conference  convened  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  New 
Delhi  in  March  1947,  and  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955.  At  the 
level  of  governments,  it  is  the  Non-aligned  Movement  which  has 
carried  forward  the  torch  of  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  and 
Bandung.  At  the  level  of  peoples,  this  role  has  been  played  by 
AAPSO.  We  congratulate  you  on  thirty  years  of  service  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  indeed  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  important  contemporary  task  before  AAPSO  is  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  international  situation  with  particular  reference  to 
the  galactic  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  international  relations. 
Much  of  this  is  to  our  advantage.  Some  of  it  is  not.  The  new  world 
order  we  advocate  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  and  to  the  detriment 
of  none.  We  thank  AAPSO  for  all  that  it  has  done  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  existence.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  them  in  the 
thirty  more  difficult  years  that  still  lie  ahead. 


Quest  for  World  Peace 


I  THANK  YOU  for  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  and  your  friendly 
words  of  greetings. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  your  great  country.  Yet  the  visit  is  for  me 
much  more  than  a  personal  journey.  I  bring  you  the  good  wishes  of 
the  people  of  India.  I  have  come  to  renew  our  old  friendship. 

Our  two  countries  represent  two  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished 
civilisations.  Our  contribution  to  human  progress  has  been  decisive. 
We  have  given  the  world  both  knowledge  and  wisdom,  knowledge 
of  science  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  knowledge  of  society  and 
knowledge  of  governance.  In  farming  and  manufactures,  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  in  evolving  the  concept  of  zero,  in  the 
making  of  paper  and  the  technology  of  printing,  in  ways  that  have 
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filled  many  volumes,  India  and  China  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  human  society.  We  have  also  contributed  wisdom; 
the  deep  ethical  insights  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tze;  the  deep  spiritual 
insights  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Buddha;  the  deep  philosophical 
insights  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Tao. 

Through  millennia,  we  have  known  each  other.  Through 
millennia,  we  have  interacted.  Through  millennia,  we  have  respected 
the  wisdom  and  admired  the  beauty  that  each  of  us  has  contributed  to 
the  world.  Through  millennia,  we  have  acknowledged  what  each  has 
given  to  the  other  by  way  of  intellectual  exchange  and  ethical 
evolution  . 

It  was  in  quest  of  our  treasures,  of  our  fabled  material  wealth,  of 
our  silks  and  our  spices,  of  our  textiles  and  our  technologies,  of  the 
marvels  and  miracles  of  our  cultures,  that  the  West  sought  out  Asia. 

The  voyages  of  discovery  that  began  with  Marco  Polo  and  Vasco 
da  Gama  ended,  however,  in  the  iniquity  of  imperialism.  In  different 
ways,  each  of  us  succumbed  to  the  depredations  of  the  European 
powers. 

Then,  each  of  us,  in  our  separate  ways,  rose  once  again  to 
freedom  and  independence.  Together,  we  sought  to  foster  the 
resurgence  of  post-colonial  Asia.  From  the  Asian  Relations 
Conference  to  Bandung,  we  spoke  with  one  voice,  demanding 
equality  for  all  nations,  justice  for  all  peoples,  and  peace  for  all  time. 
We  sought  together  to  extend  the  area  of  peace  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere.  We  worked  together  to  provide  through  peaceful 
coexistence  a  solid  foundation  for  peace  and  security  so  that  fear  and 
apprehension  would  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

This  phase  of  common  endeavour  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
estrangement.  Differences  over  the  border  led  to  unfortunate  events 
that  strained  our  relationship. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  beyond  the  past.  It  is  now  time  to  look 
forward  to  the  future.  It  is  now  time  to  restore  the  relationship 
between  our  countries  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  contribution 
which  our  civilisations  have  made  to  the  world,  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  centuries  of  friendship  between  our 
countries,  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  contribution  which  today 
we  must  together  make  to  the  building  of  a  new  world  order. 
Between  us,  we  represent  a  third  of  humanity.  There  is  much  we  can 
do  together. 

In  1954,  India  and  China  enunciated  the  Panchsheel  — the  five 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  principles  we  commended. 
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commanded  scant  acceptance  then.  The  world  was  too  intent  on 
pursuing  the  path  of  confrontation  to  consider  the  alternative  path 
that  Panchsheel  represented.  Now,  thirty  tortured  years  later,  the 
trajectory  which  the  Five  Principles  indicated  for  the  evolution  of  the 
world  order  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  the  world’s  path.  We  believe, 
as  you  do,  that  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  provide 
the  best  way  to  handle  relations  between  nations.  Bloc  politics  and 
spheres  of  influence  lead  only  to  conflict,  sharpening  international 
tensions. 

The  path  of  peace  originates  in  the  recognition  that  nuclear  war 
can  never  be  won  and  must  not  be  fought.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
invention  of  nuclear  weaponry,  we  have  seen  set  in  motion  a  process 
of  nuclear  arms  reduction  and  not  merely  nuclear  arms  control. 
Indeed,  one  major  military  power  has  even  unilaterally  announced 
substantial  reductions  in  conventional  arms  and  forces. 

More  significant  even  than  the  cuts  themselves  is  the  language 
that  is  being  employed  and  the  logic  that  is  being  followed.  The  new 
language  we  now  hear  is  no  longer  the  language  of  war  but  the 
language  of  peace.  The  new  logic  we  now  hear  is  no  longer  the  mad 
logic  of  mutually  assured  destruction  but  the  sane  logic  of  a  world 
beyond  nuclear  weapons. 

As  the  world  moves  nearer  to  the  principles  which  were  jointly 
formulated  by  us  three  decades  ago,  we  would  wish  to  work  with 
you  in  assisting  the  process  down  the  right  path  and  to  the  right 
conclusion.  An  India  and  a  China  at  odds  with  one  another  would 
find  it  difficult  to  work  together.  An  India  and  a  China  in  harmony 
with  one  another  could.  I  have  come  here  to  explore  ways  towards 
that  end. 

Together,  we  have  to  restore  the  vision  of  peace  and  co-operation 
which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Zhou  Enlai  at  one  time  shared.  Here  in 
Beijing,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  only  way  to  live  in  this  world  is 
through  coexistence  and  co-operation  and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
each  country  to  live  its  own  life.  There  can  be  no  East  and  West 
ranged  against  each  other  in  the  future.  There  could  be  only  one 
world  devoting  itself  in  friendly  co-operation  between  the  different 
parts  to  the  advancement  of  humanity." 

That  still  remains  our  goal.  It  is  a  goal  we  believe  we  share  with 
you.  Premier  Zhou  Enlai’ s  words  on  the  same  occasion  still  echo  in 
our  ears.  He  said: 

"We  believe  that  peaceful  coexistence  and  frendly  co-operation 
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between  China  and  India  will  certainly  facilitate  the  gradual 
realization  of  peaceful  coexistence  among  other  Asian  countries  and 
countries  of  the  whole  world." 

In  urging  upon  the  world  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
we  would  wish  to  follow  these  principles  in  resolving  the  problems 
between  ourselves.  The  boundary  question  has  come  to  be  a  major 
problem.  It  touches  upon  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  our  people. 
We  do  understand  that  it  also  touches  upon  sentiments  and  feelings 
in  China.  We  must  find  an  enduring  solution  to  the  problem,  based 
on  an  understanding  of  each  other’s  point  of  view,  which  will  be  in 
our  mutual  interest  and  to  the  benefit  of  both  our  peoples. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  need  for  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  border 
areas.  We  are  confident  that  the  boundary  question  will  be  settled 
amicably.  It  must  be  settled  within  a  realistic  time-frame.  India  is 
prepared  to  proceed  accordingly. 

We  are  both  developing  countries  of  sub-continental  size  with 
large  populations.  Each  of  us  is  required  to  deliver  to  our  people, 
with  equity  and  justice,  the  fruits  of  development  and  the  benefits  of 
modernisation.  In  fulfilling  these  tasks,  there  is  much  that  we  can 
learn  from  each  other.  China  has  broken  much  new  ground  in 
devising  innovative  ways  of  modernising  its  economy  and  society. 
We  congratulate  you  on  the  remarkable  transformation  which  you 
have  wrought  in  your  national  life.  Your  achievements  in  agriculture, 
both  in  terms  of  output  and  diversification,  are  indeed  impressive. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  your  skills  in  water  management, 
flood  control  and  soil  improvement.  In  industry,  across  the  spectrum, 
from  heavy  engineering  to  consumer  goods,  you  have  made 
significant  strides.  In  the  social  services,  you  have  pioneered  many 
important  programmes.  In  India,  we  have  tripled  our  output  of 
foodgrains  and  are  poised  to  almost  double  this  again  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  through  a  second  Green  Revolution.  In  range  and  depth, 
our  industrial  manufactures  and  indigenous  technology  constitute  the 
fulcrum  of  our  self-reliance,  which  is  the  most  essential  characteristic 
of  our  economic  philosophy.  The  performance  of  our  infrastructure 
in  recent  years  has  been  truly  heartening.  We  are  both  responding  to 
emerging  challenges  and  the  imperatives  of  change.  We  have  both 
sought  pragmatic  answers  which  are  compatible  with  basic  principles, 
encouraged  imaginative  new  departures  which  are  consistent  with 
fundamental  ideological  postulates,  fostered  new  thinking  which  is 
anchored  in  deeply  held  beliefs. 

Development  is  the  harbinger  of  accelerated  economic  exchanges 
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between  ourselves.  The  prospects  for  technological  collaboration  are 
promising.  We  have  paid  special  attention  in  India  to  the 
technological  component  of  development  and  have  achievements  to 
our  credit  which  range  from  ground-level  applications  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  scientific  exploration.  So  have  you.  We  have  done 
exceptionally  well  in  some  areas  and  you  in  others.  We  would 
welcome  opportunities  for  Indian  scientists  and  technologists  to 
work  together  with  their  Chinese  counterparts.  We  need  peace  for 
development.  Let  us  work  together  for  peace  among  ourselves,  peace 
in  Asia,  and  peace  in  the  world. 

This  visit  marks  a  new  beginning  for  the  development  of  our 
bilateral  relationship.  Stable  and  friendly  relations  between  India  and 
China  will  determine  the  destiny  of  our  region,  indeed,  vitally 
influence  the  course  of  world  history.  Our  relationship  is  crucial  to 
the  future  of  humankind.  India  and  China  seek  an  improvement  in 
their  relationship  not  only  for  their  mutual  benefits  but  also  to 
provide  the  basis  on  which  we  can  contribute  to  the  building  of  a 
new  world  order. 

The  world  needs  to  recognise  the  oneness  of  humanity.  Our  vision 
is  of  a  world  where  confrontation  turns  into  dialogue  and  tension  into 
relaxation.  Our  vision  is  of  a  world  where  sovereign  equality  is  not  a 
hope  but  a  reality.  Our  vision  is  of  a  democracy  of  nations  where 
decisions  are  determined  by  the  common  weal,  not  compelled  by 
dominance  nor  imposed  by  force  of  arms.  Our  vision  is  of  a  world 
which  forswears  nuclear  weapons  and  the  doctrines  that  go  with  such 
weaponry,  a  world  which  believes  instead  in  non-violence  and  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  We  reaffirm  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
immortal  assertion: 

’Tt  is  my  firm  conviction  that  nothing  enduring  can  be  built  on 

violence." 

Friendship  between  India  and  China  is  a  friendship  which  reaches 
back  into  the  far  recesses  of  history.  It  is  a  friendship  which  has  been 
nurtured  by  both  our  civilisations.  It  is  a  friendship  which  can 
contribute  much  to  the  world.  We  are  pledged  to  working  towards  a 
settlement  of  our  differences  over  the  border.  We  are  pledged  to 
working  for  peace  among  peoples  and  co-operation  among  countries. 
This  visit  solemnises  that  pledge  and  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
new  phase  of  our  journey.  We  thank  you  for  the  welcome  accorded 
to  us.  We  look  forward  to  resuming  our  quest  together  for  peace  in 
the  world  and  prosperity  for  all  peoples. 


India  and  China  Share 
Common  Concerns 


1  AM  DELIGHTED  at  this  opportunity  to  visit  this  renowned 
university.  It  is  a  symbol  of  what  modern  China  has  achieved,  a 
symbol  of  the  Chinese  pursuit  of  excellence. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  my  grandfather,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  came  to 
China  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  goodwill  and  found  here  a  spirit 
of  both  peace  and  goodwill.  Between  India  and  China  that  spirit  is 
now  being  rekindled. 

The  coming  together  of  India  and  China  in  the  early  fifties  was  a 
development  of  historical  international  importance.  Not  only  did  it 
presage  friendship  between  the  two  most  populous  nations  of  the 
world,  counting  between  them  a  third  of  all  humankind,  it 
represented  what  was  for  the  time  an  almost  unique  example  of  two 
great  nations,  with  two  totally  different  economic  and  social  systems, 
coming  together  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  peaceful 
coexistence  among  different  systems.  Placed  in  the  context  of  the 
epochal  change  brought  about  in  the  world  by  the  Independence  of 
India  and  the  liberation  of  China,  among  the  most  important  events 
of  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  friendship  which 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  with  China  was  a  friendship  that  could 
fundamentally  affect  the  destiny  of  humankind. 

Apart  from  the  immense  potential  for  world  peace  and 
co-operation  implicit  in  peace  and  co-operation  between  India  and 
China,  there  was  also  the  imperative  of  facing  together  the  common 
problems  with  which  both  countries  were  confronted.  We  were  both 
ancient  civilisations,  with  memories  going  back  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  distant  past,  who  had  both  undergone  a  prolonged 
period  of  national  trauma  caused  by  the  strangling  of  our  freedoms, 
the  parcelling  out  of  our  economies,  the  stultification  of  our  social 
and  moral  progress.  We  both  saw  the  liberation  of  our  nations  not  so 
much  as  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  but  as  the  beginning  of  an 
opportunity  to  serve  our  people,  build  our  economies,  transform  our 
societies  and  take  our  countries  forward. 

Through  the  period  of  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  your  struggle 
for  liberation,  India  and  China  viewed  developments  in  each  other’s 
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countries  with  deep  sympathy  and  understanding.  Our  great  national 
poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  started  a  Chini  Bhavan  (the  House  of 
China)  at  his  universal  university,  Visva  Bharati,  at  Santiniketan,  of 
which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  be  Chancellor.  Our  involvement  in 
your  liberation  struggle  found  expression  in  the  immortal  mission 
which  Dr.  Kotnis  led  to  China.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  envisaged 
friendship  between  India  and  China  as  a  major  pillar  of  the 
post-colonial  world  order. 

India  and  China  worked  together  for  peace  in  Asia  and  the  world 
when  they  first  emerged  from  the  thraldom  of  imperialism.  Together 
we  saw  that  the  world  order  was  vitiated  by  confrontation,  by  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  sovereign  equality  of  nations,  by  intolerance  of 
alternative  national  systems  for  the  organisation  of  political, 
economic  and  social  life.  We  saw  that  our  newly-won  Independence 
would  be  secure  only  in  a  world  which  had  liberated  itself  from  the 
assumptions  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 

A  striking  example  of  the  persistence  of  past  prejudice  was  the 
refusal  to  recognise  the  People’s  Republic  of  China — the 
culmination  of  the  Great  Revolution  which  had  swept  China.  India 
was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  great  and  welcome  change  that 
had  burst  upon  your  country. 

Those  who  refused  to  recognise  that  the  China  of  the  Opium  Wars 
had  been  consigned  to  the  pages  of  history,  began  menacing  the  new 
China  from  different  directions  and  in  different  ways.  Through  this 
period  of  tribulation,  India  stood  by  China. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  persistence  of  the  old  ways  into  the 
new  era  was  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  restore  the  colonialism 
that  had  crumbled  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  attempt  was 
doomed,  but  not  before  hundreds  of  thousands  had  perished  in  this 
dangerously  reactionary  endeavour.  The  agony  was  most 
long-drawn-out  in  Indo-China.  India  and  China,  representing  the 
resurgent  voice  of  resurgent  Asia,  worked  towards  ending 
colonialism  everywhere,  taking  the  world  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  past  into  the  sunshine  of  the  new  era. 

Together,  India  and  China  articulated  a  new  philosophy  summed 
up  in  the  Panchsheel,  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence: 
respect  for  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty;  non-aggression; 
non-interference;  equality  and  mutual  benefit;  and  peaceful 
coexistence. 

There  have  been  many  momentous  events  in  the  three-and-a-half 
decades  that  have  gone  by  since  we  jointly  adopted  these  principles. 
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We  have  had  serious  differences  among  ourselves,  leading  at  one 
stage  even  to  armed  conflict.  We  have  not  always  been  of  one  view 
on  international  issues. 

In  contrast  to  the  warmth  of  our  friendship  and  a  shared  sense  of 
purpose  which  marked  our  joint  endeavours  in  the  early  years,  the 
last  thirty  years  or  so  have  been  a  period  of  estrangement.  Contacts 
between  us  have  been  sharply  reduced.  Information  about  each  other 
has  become  the  preserve  of  scholars,  instead  of  being  the  knowledge 
of  people.  A  sense  of  persisting  differences  prevailed  over  the  early 
sense  of  common  perceptions  and  common  goals.  Despite  this,  India 
and  China  held  similar  views  on  a  number  of  matters  of  international 
importance  and  India  continued  to  support  China  on  such  crucial 
issues  as  the  restoration  to  China  of  its  rightful  place  in  the  United 
Nations  system. 

We  have  seen  vast  progress  in  each  of  our  countries.  Where  once 
there  was  a  China  of  famines  and  shortages,  now  there  is  a  China 
self-reliant  in  feeding  its  people.  Where  once  there  was  a  China  with 
but  nascent  industry,  now  there  is  a  China  looking  with  confidence 
and  conviction  towards  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  major 
economic  powers  in  the  twenty-first  century.  At  one  time,  China 
suffered  from  low  levels  of  literacy,  backward  looking  social 
practices  and  rapid  population  growth.  Now  there  is  a  China 
respected  the  world  over  for  what  it  has  achieved  in  giving  education 
to  its  people,  promoting  social  progress  in  different  spheres  of 
human  endeavour,  and  making  a  remarkable  effort  at  population 
planning. 

India  too  has  undergone  a  major  structural  transformation.  We  too 
have  overcome  our  vulnerability  to  famines  and  food  shortages  and 
are  now  self-sufficient  in  foodgrains  production.  Our  industry  has 
developed  from  its  earlier  fledgling  stage.  Today,  we  have  a  broad 
industrial  base  with  a  highly  diversified  industrial  structure.  In 
education,  we  have  steadily  increased  our  literacy  rates  and  we  aim 
at  universal  elementary  education  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade.  Social  progress  has  been  evident  in  such  areas  as  the 
removal  of  untouchability,  affirmative  action  in  favour  of 
disadvantaged  sections  of  society,  education  for  girls  and  the 
integration  of  women  into  the  mainstream  of  the  nation’s  progress. 

Both  our  countries  have  given  high  priority  to  the  development  of 
science  and  technology.  Your  achievements  in  space  are  truly 
remarkable  and  justly  admired.  You  are  doing  important  work  in 
frontier  areas  of  super-conductivity  medicine  and  bio-technology.  We 
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in  India  are  also  working  in  these  areas.  We  are  among  the  few 
countries  which  have  developed  remote-sensing  satellite  technology 
for  the  management  of  natural  resources.  We  have  made  useful 
advances  in  many  areas  of  industrial  and  defence  electronics  and 
material  sciences.  In  telecommunications,  we  have  developed  our 
own  digital  switching  system.  Both  of  us  have  significant  capabilities 
in  the  field  of  software  development  including  work  in  the  most 
sophisticated  areas.  There  are  possibilities  of  India  and  China 
undertaking  joint  research  in  critical  areas  of  electronics. 

While  there  is  comparability  and  complementarity  between  what 
we  have  achieved,  it  is  interesting  that  we  have  achieved  what  we 
have  in  ways  that  are  remarkably  different  from  one  another. 

The  three  pillars  of  India’s  modern  nationhood  are  parliamentary 
democracy,  secularism  and  socialism. 

We  have  a  multiplicity  of  political  parties  and  elected  legislatures 
at  the  Central  and  State  levels,  in  addition  to  elected  local  bodies. 
Governments  are  formed  by  the  party  or  combination  of  parties 
constituting  a  majority  in  the  legislature  and  are  in  turn  responsible 
to  the  legislature.  At  periodic  intervals,  normally  of  five  years,  the 
electorate  renews  or  changes  its  mandate.  Our  system  allows  for 
different  parties  to  come  to  power  at  different  levels  at  different 
times.  It  also  allows  for  different  parties  to  rule  at  the  Centre  and  in 
the  State  and  in  the  local  bodies  at  the  same  time.  Equal  rights  are 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  assured  by  our  democratic 
process  to  all  minorities —  religious,  ethnic,  linguistic.  Our  judiciary 
is  independent  of  the  executive,  our  Press  is  free  to  report,  comment 
and  criticise.  We  believe  that  freedom  of  expression  and  the  free 
exchange  of  views  are  not  only  intrinsically  valuable  but  have  also 
promoted  stability  in  our  society  by  furnishing  safety  valves  which 
forestall  social  and  economic  pressures  before  these  trigger  off  an 
explosion.  Democracy  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  steady  course 
through  four  decades  of  rapid  change. 

The  second  pillar  of  our  State  is  secularism.  It  is  a  word  with 
different  connotations  in  different  languages.  We  mean  by 
secularism  that  the  State  in  India  does  not  interfere  in  the  religious 
practices  of  its  citizens,  nor  does  it  encourage  the  mixing  of  religion 
with  politics.  The  State  has  no  religion.  At  the  same  time,  our  State 
respects  the  religious  sensibilities  of  our  people,  values  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  strength  which  religion  imparts,  and  ensures  full 
freedom  of  worship  and  propagation  for  all  religions.  Nearly  twenty 
per  cent  of  our  population  belongs  to  various  religious  minorities,  the 
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largest  of  these  being  the  Muslims.  All  our  religious  groupings  have 
a  high  and  honoured  place  in  our  society,  with  the  assurance  that  no 
section  of  our  people  will  be  discriminated  against  on  grounds  of 
rdigion.  Special  programmes  have  been  put  in  place  to  assist 
minorities  in  need  of  special  assistance. 

Socialism  in  India  is  indigenous  to  our  experience  and  our 
conditions.  It  is  not  a  dogma.  It  is  responsive  to  changing 
circumstances.  It  has  had  the  resilience  to  develop  with  time.  The 
focus  of  our  socialism  is  the  uplift  of  the  poor,  succour  to  the  weak, 
justice  to  the  oppressed  and  balanced  regional  development.  To 
attain  these  ends,  we  believe  the  State  must  control  the  commanding 
heights  of  the  economy  and  that  self-reliance  should  be  the  first 
principle  of  development.  We  stress  that  the  pattern  of  progress  must 
be  so  designed  as  to  give  all  parts  of  the  country  equitable 
opportunities  of  growth  and  all  sections  of  our  people  an  equitable 
share  of  the  fruits  of  development.  Our  emphasis  on  balanced 
regional  growth  and  our  accent  on  the  reduction  of  social  disparities 
have  meant  stressing  the  imperatives  of  growth  with  considerations 
of  equity.  Our  socialism  sees  the  thrust  of  the  development  effort  as 
growth  with  social  justice. 

Our  development  strategy  is  one  of  planning  for  a  mixed 
economy.  The  State  sector  is  predominant  in  core  and  heavy  industry 
and  also  in  much  of  infrastructure.  But  most  of  light  industry  and  all 
of  agriculture  is  in  the  private  sector.  Our  development  objective  is 
the  modernisation  and  transformation  of  our  economy  with  an 
overriding  priority  to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  Planning  on  a 
democratic  framework  necessarily  places  great  importance  on 
evolving  a  consensus  on  goals  and  instruments.  At  tim.es,  this 
imposes  constraints  in  the  larger  interest  of  democratic  consensus 
and  participation. 

This  strategy  has  served  us  well.  We  have  succeeded  in  setting 
our  economy  on  an  accelerating  growth  path.  Agricultural 
productivity  and  production  have  increased  steadily  and  the 
vulnerability  of  agriculture  to  the  weather  has  been  reduced.  Industry 
is  now  growing  rapidly.  We  hope  to  accelerate  our  growth  further  in 
the  next  decade.  Foodgrains  output  will  be  doubled  over  the  next  ten 
to  fifteen  years.  Our  perspective  plan  envisages  the  eradication  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  many  problems  remain.  Qur  rate  of  growth  of  population 
remains  too  high.  While  impressive  increases  in  foodgrains 
production  have  been  recorded  in  many  parts  of  oui  country,  the  task 
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ahead  is  that  of  spreading  this  Green  Revolution  to  new  areas  and  to 
new  crops.  We  have  to  diversify  agriculture  and  promote  greater 
value  addition.  We  have  to  make  our  industry  more  efficient  and 
competitive,  with  better  products  and  higher  quality.  We  believe  that 
much  sharper  domestic  competition  is  necessary  to  ensure  this.  It  is 
also  necessary,  progressively,  to  open  up  our  industry  to  the 
pressures  of  international  competition. 

To  tackle  these  problems,  we  in  India  have  taken,  as  you  in  China 
have  done,  new  steps  and  new  initiatives  in  economic  policy,  while 
remaining  true  to  our  basic  principles.  We  have  embarked  on  a 
process  of  planned  liberalisation  giving  much  greater  autonomy  to 
our  public  sector  enterprises  and  greater  flexibility  to  our  private 
sector  to  invest,  expand  and  upgrade  technology.  Indian  industry  has 
reached  a  stage  where  it  must  increasingly  integrate  with  the  world 
economy  in  terms  of  technology,  quality  and  cost  competitiveness. 
We  are  encouraging  foreign  investment  where  it  can  help  our  efforts 
to  modernise.  We  are  also  trying  to  decentralise  planning  and 
decision-making  to  secure  better  results.  This  is  especially  important 
for  our  strategies  of  rural  development.  A  key  element  of  this 
strategy  is  increasing  peoples’  participation  in  the  planning  process. 

In  this  context,  your  own  bold  experiments  in  economic  reform 
are  of  special  interest  to  us.  They  have  already  produced  rich 
dividends  for  China.  We  believe  we  have  much  to  learn  from  your 
experience.  Some  of  what  we  are  doing  in  India  may  also  be  of 
interest  to  you.  No  two  developing  countries  are  more  similarly 
placed  than  yours  and  ours.  Despite  differences  in  philosophies  of 
planning  and  methods  of  management,  India  and  China  can  give  and 
take  a  great  deal  from  each  other.  We  believe  you  share  this  view. 

I  represent  a  new  generation  in  India.  I  was  but  a  boy  in  the 
heyday  of  Sino-Indian  friendship.  I  was  still  a  young  man  when 
differences  were  converted  into  conflict.  I  have  grown  in  a  world 
which  has  not  benefited  but  only  been  disadvantaged  by 
estrangement  between  India  and  China.  I  have  come  to  office  with 
the  firm  conviction  that,  between  ourselves,  we  must  make  a  new 
beginning.  I  am  heartened  that  the  Chinese  leadership  is  more  than 
prepared  to  put  behind  us  past  rancour  and  past  prejudices.  I  am 
heartened  that  we  are  both  prepared  not  to  be  mired  in  the  past.  As 
we  enter  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  India  and  China  are  called 
upon  to  look  forward,  not  behind,  to  reach  out  to  new  horizons,  to 
seek  new  vistas  of  friendship  and  co-operation,  to  explore  new  paths 
of  benefit  to  each  other  and  of  benefit  to  the  world. 
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I  do  not  believe  our  joint  advocacy  of  peaceful  co-existence  was 
either  a  coincidence  or  an  accident  of  history.  It  arose  out  of  certain 
perceptions  which  had  grown  out  of  our  historical  experience.  I 
would  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  this. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  civilisations  of  India  and 
China  is  not  so  much  their  antiquity  as  their  continuity.  Nevertheless, 
specific  interactions  between  our  civilisations  have  not  been 
continuous  despite  the  thousands  of  years  that  our  respective 
civilisations  have  run  a  parallel  course  of  continuity.  The  exchanges 
were,  perhaps,  at  their  most  intense  during  the  period  of  the  three 
kingdoms  in  China  when  there  was  much  trade  and  travel  between 
India  and  China,  when  Indian  art  influenced  Chinese  art,  when  the 
artefacts  and  products  and  technology  of  China  came  to  India.  For 
centuries,  Indian  ports  were  a  regular  point  of  call  for  Chinese  ships. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Chola  empire  in  Southern  India  was  largely 
based  on  their  trade  with  China.  Till  today,  the  fishing  nets  of 
Kerala,  on  the  South-West  coast  of  India,  are  called  Chinese  nets  and 
designed  on  the  Chinese  pattern.  This  phase  in  our  mutual  exchanges 
was  bracketed  by  the  accounts  left  behind  by  two  of  the  greatest 
Chinese  travellers  to  India:  Fa  Xian  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  who 
visted  our  University  at  Nalanda,  which  housed  a  large  Chinese 
community  and  Xuan  Zang  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  who  was  a 
guest  at  the  court  of  our  last  great  Buddhist  Emperor,Harshava- 
rdhana. 

It  was  the  message  of  the  Buddha  that  led  to  an  awakening  of 
awareness  and  an  intensification  of  exchanges  between  our  two  great 
civilisations.  It  had  given  us  insights  into  the  human  condition  which 
are  more  profound  and  long-lasting  than  would  be  indicated  by  a 
mere  cataloguing  of  when  Bodhi  Dharma  sailed  to  Canton  or  Yi 
Qing  came  to  India.  Drawing  on  these  insights,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
declared  here  in  Beijing  thirty-four  years  ago: 

"Fear  and  hatred  and  violence  have  darkened  man’s  horizon  for 
many  years.  Violence  breeds  violence.  Hatred  degrades  and 
stultifies,  and  fear  is  a  bad  companion." 

It  is  perhaps  such  insights  which  enabled  our  two  contemporary 
systems,  so  different  from  one  another,  to  formulate  common 
principles  for  the  sustenance  of  the  new  world  order  which  we 
sought  together. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  civilisations  which  perhaps  led  us 
towards  the  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  was  our  millennial 
experience  of  synthesis.  It  helped  us  recognise  that  the  modern  world 
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demanded  understanding  and  respect  for  the  diversity  of  political  and 
economic  systems  the  world  over.  While  others  sought  to  impose 
uniformity  by  persuasion  or  force,  India  and  China  spoke  up  for 
coexistence  among  different  social  and  economic  systems.  It  was  an 
affirmation  made  by  two  ancient  civilisations,  now  turned  into  two 
modern  States,  but  following  very  different  social  and  economic 
systems. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  although  India  and  China  were  the 
architects  of  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence,  our  own 
relations  have  not  always  conformed  to  these  principles.  We  have 
had  differences  of  perception  and  differences  of  opinion.  Yet,  what 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  a  listing  of  differences,  is  a  listing  of 
commonalities  in  our  world  outlook.  There  has  been  significant 
parallelism  in  the  views  expressed  by  India  and  China  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  relating  to  world  security,  the  international  political 
order,  the  new  international  economic  order,  global  concerns. 

In  regard  to  environment  and  space,  matters  of  momentous 
significance  such  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
information  and  communication,  culture  and  art,  there  are  and  there 
have  been  differences.  But,  considering  the  fact  that  India  is  a 
member  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  China  is  not,  that  India  is 
a  member  of  the  Group  of  77  and  China  is  not,  that  India  is  not  a 
nuclear  weapons  power  and  China  is,  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
such  a  wide  area  of  commonality  between  our  points  of  view  and  so 
much_  scope  for  further  dialogue  for  the  attainment  of  shared 
objectives. 

Now,  as  the  spirit  of  the  mid-fifties  is  rekindled,  the  time  has  come 
to  end  our  estrangement  and  make  a  new  beginning.  We  must  find  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  boundary  question  within  a  realistic 
time-frame.  This  can  be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  confidence.  The  border  issue  is  a  complex 
one,  touching  as  it  does  upon  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  our 
people.  These  aspects  have  salience  in  China  too.  We  need  patience, 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  to  resolve  the  issue  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  our  peoples.  The  core  of  any  solution  that  may  emerge  is  mutual 
acceptability.  We  should  jointly  endeavour  to  find  such  a  solution  in 
order  to  put  relations  between  India  and  China  on  a  solid  basis.  We 
are  determined  to  move  in  this  direction.  It  is  important  that  while 
we  search  for  a  solution,  peace  and  tranquillity  are  maintained  in  the 
border  areas.  I  have  every  hope  that  during  this  visit,  we  will, 
together  with  our  Chinese  friends,  build  a  better  political  climate  for 
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the  solution  of  the  border  issue. 

Co-operation  between  India  and  China  should  be  expanded 
significantly.  Trade  between  us  is  far  below  the  potential  of  our 
economies.  Co-operation  in  science  and  technology  is  still  to  take 
off.  I  believe  that  economic,  scientific,  technological  and  cultural 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  will  greatly  contribute  to 
better  understanding  between  our  peoples  and  our  Governments,  and 
will  indirectly  help  us  in  solving  complex  problems. 

We  are  at  an  important  conjuncture  in  world  affairs.  There  is  a 
palpable  relaxation  of  tensions  and  evidence  of  dialogue  replacing 
confrontation. 

The  people  of  Namibia  are  at  long  last  on  the  verge  of  securing 
their  freedom;  their  struggle  for  Independence  has  been  a  saga  of 
courage  and  dignity.  However,  in  South  Africa,  the  abomination  of 
apartheid  persists.  We  demand  comprehensive,  mandatory  sanctions 
against  Pretoria  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
failing  which  we  apprehend  an  unprecedented  bloodbath  in  the 
struggle  to  end  this  iniquity. 

There  has  been  a  radical  turn  of  events  in  West  Asia.  A 
Palestinian  State  has  been  proclaimed.  It  has  been  recognised  by 
both  China  and  India  and  other  peace-lovingcountries  the  world  over. 
We  are  glad  that  dialogue  has  begun  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  We  extend  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  three-point  Palestinian  peace  initiative  put  forward  by 
our  brother.  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
he  has  evoked  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Asia  and  the 
aspirations  of  our  continent. 

In  Kampuchea,  a  solution  appears  to  be  emerging  which  could 
both  end  the  conflict  and  forestall  the  resurgence  of  the  forces  of 
genocide.  We  would  welcome  cooperation  among  all  concerned  in 
fostering  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  in  Kampuchea  which  will 
ensure  the  independence,  sovereignty  and  Non-aligned  status  of  that 
country,  free  of  outside  interference  and  intervention. 

In  South  Asia,  a  new  dawn  is  breaking.  South  Asian  regional 
cooperation  has  made  a  good  beginning.  Recent  changes  in  Pakistan, 
with  the  emergence  of  a  democratically  elected  Government  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto,  have  opened  up  encouraging 
prospects  for  enduring  friendship  and  goodwill  between  our 
countries,  reflecting  the  natural  affinities  and  affection  which  the 
people  of  India  and  Pakistan  have  for  each  other.  In  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Accord  which  I  signed  with  President  Jayewardene,  guarantees  the 
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unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  that  country  and  has  brought  respect, 
recognition  and  a  meaningful  devolution  of  powers  to  the  Tamil 
minority.  In  the  Maldives,  our  immediate  response  to  the  call  for 
assistance  from  a  friendly  neighbour  in  his  hour  of  need  has  ensured 
the  triumph  of  the  democratic  will  of  the  people  of  the  Maldives 
against  the  forces  of  subversion  and  destabilisation.  In  Afghanistan, 
we  are  persuaded  that  strict  respect  for  the  Geneva  Accords  will  lead 
to  the  emergence  of  a  Government  based  on  national  consensus, 
which  can  ensure  the  independence,  integrity  and  Non-aligned  status 
of  the  country,  provided  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of  all  outside 
interference  and  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  that  country. 

At  this  crucial  turning-point  in  contemporary  history,  we  must 
assess  afresh  the  work  that  India  and  China  can  do,  individually  and 
together,  in  fashioning  the  new  world  order  which  is  emerging  from 
the  chrysalis  of  the  old. 

The  two  major  nuclear  weapon  powers  have  agreed  in  principle 
that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must  not  be  fought.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  this  in  1945,  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  our  world  that  this  perception  has  now  gained  wider 
currency.  We  are  encouraged  that  this  principle  has  received 
practical  expression  in  the  form  of  a  dismantling  of  intermediate 
nuclear  forces  and  the  initiation  of  a  process  designed  to  secure 
strategic  arms  cuts. 

The  moot  question  before  us  is  whether  these  first-ever  steps  of 
nuclear  disarmament  presage  movement  towards  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons,  or  do  these  steps  merely  presage  a  marginal 
adjustment  in  global  strategic  deployment,  perhaps  even  the  shifting 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  new  and  ever  more  dangerous 
dimensions? 

In  answering  these  questions,  the  task  before  us  is  not  just  to  wait 
upon  events  but  to  influence  them.  India  and  China  can  together  do  a 
great  deal  to  ensure  that  the  moves  which  have  now  been  initiated 
proceed  in  the  only  direction  which  promises  sustained  peace  and 
sustainable  development.  To  this  end,  our  first  step  must  be  to 
resuscitate  and  revitalise  our  decades-old  commitment  to  the  five 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

There  are  two  basic  arguments  which  sustain  nuclear  weapons. 
The  first  is  that  as  such  weapons  have  been  invented,  they  cannot 
now  be  disinvented.  The  second  is  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  which 
holds  that  it  is  only  your  capacity  to  destroy  your  opponent  which 
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forestalls  your  opponent  from  destroying  you. 

The  danger  of  universal  destruction  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  arises  not  so  much  from  the  fact  of  their  invention  as  from 
an  international  system  which  concedes  their  need  and  legitimises 
their  possession  and  use.  It  is  the  old  order  which  resulted  in  the 
invention  of  these  terrible  weapons.  We  cannot  disinvent  these 
weapons  but  we  can  certainly  alter  the  world  order  which  has  given 
them  legitimacy  and  tolerated  their  continued  existence. 

As  regards  the  doctrines  of  deterrence,  they  have  not  worked  in 
the  past  because  the  balance  of  power  is  an  inherently  unstable 
balance,  which  all  the  parties  concerned  are  all  the  time  attempting  to 
upset  in  their  favour  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  For 
deterrence  to  be  credible,  there  must  be  commitment  to  the  use  of  the 
instruments  of  deterrence.  But  in  the  era  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  use 
of  such  weapons  will  only  lead  to  global  holocaust. 

Therefore,  nuclear  disarmament  requires  not  only  the  dismantling 
of  nuclear  weapons  but,  even  more  importantly,  the  dismantling  of 
the  mentalities  which  go  with  these  weapons.  We  need  to  evolve 
generally  accepted  principles  of  international  security  to  replace 
doctrines  of  deterrence.  We  need  to  evolve  systems  of 
conflict-resolution  which  forestall  the  resort  to  arms.  We  need  to 
promote  thinking  about  the  world  order  required  to  sustain  a  world 
beyond  nuclear  weapons.  Advance  thinking  on  these  matters  is 
essential.  Otherwise,  even  after  nuclear  weapons  are  eliminated,  the 
danger  will  remain  of  the  world  slipping  back  into  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  That  alternative  process  of  thinking  could  best  commence  from 
the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  which  India  and  China 
were  the  first  to  enunciate. 

The  alternative  process  of  thinking  cannot  limit  itself  to  security 
and  the  international  political  order  alone.  It  must  embrace 
economies,  the  environment,  space  and  our  common  heritage. 

As  developing  countries,  India  and  China  share  common  concerns 
about  the  functioning  of  the  international  economic  order.  The  world 
economy  continues  to  be  characterised  by  inadequacies  and 
imbalances  which  hamper  development  in  the  developing  countries. 
India  and  China  have  been  hurt  much  less  than  many  other 
developing  countries  but  neither  of  us  can  afford  to  be  complacent. 
Both  in  the  area  of  international  finance  and  in  the  area  of  trade, 
there  are  disturbing  trends  which  weaken  established  multilateral 
institutions  and  mechanisms.  The  world  pays  lip-service  to 
inter-dependence  and  co-operation  but  commitment  to  these  concepts 
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in  practice  is  less  evident.  These  trends  are  dangerous  for  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  We  must  reconstruct  a  consensus  on 
international  economic  co-operation. We  believe  that  India  and  China 
can  work  together  in  international  forums  to  bring  about  a  new 
international  economic  order,  based  on  the  recognition  of  global 
interdependence.  Without  this,  the  new  international  political  order 
would  be  of  little  comfort,  difficult  to  attain  and  impossible  to 
sustain. 

In  the  last  decade,  political  and  economic  changes  have  been 
leading  to  the  emergence  of  a  multi-polar  world.  The  European 
Community  seems  to  be  firmly  set  on  establishing  an  integral 
European  economy  by  1992.  Though  unresolved  questions  still 
remain,  Japan  has  emerged  as  a  major  economic  centre  whose 
decisions  influence  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  inherent  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  American  economy  and  specially  their  advanced 
technology  remain  crucial  to  the  international  economy.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  restructuring  its  economy  with  profound  global 
implications.  How  these  power  centres  will  act  and  react  on  each 
other  and  how  they  will  impact  on  the  developing  world  are  matters 
for  serious  analysis.  The  intertwining  of  economic  power  and 
military  strength  could  create  new  security  concerns.  It  is  all  the 
more  important  then  that  we  actively  work  for  a  new  international 
order  where  questions  of  peace  and  security  are  settled  through 
nonviolent  means. 

Another  area  of  international  action  in  which  fruitful  co-operation 
between  India  and  China  is  indicated  could  be  in  regard  to  the 
environment.  We  have  both  suffered  the  consequences  of 
environmental  degradation.  We  have  both  worked  on  programmes 
designed  to  make  conservation  an  integral  part  of  the  development 
process.  We  have  both  recognised  that  the  cost  of  preserving  the 
environment  is  an  essential  component  of  the  cost  of  development, 
because  if  these  costs  are  not  recognised  and  paid  for,  degradation 
will  exact  a  much  higher  price  than  conservation.  There  is  much 
work  we  can  do  together,  many  lessons  we  can  learn  from  each 
other,  and  something  we  can  add  to  the  world’s  repository  of 
knowledge  by  conscious  co-operation  in  the  interests  of  sustainable 
development. 

We  are  both  committed  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  We 
have  both  protested  against  attempts  to  misuse  space  for  military 
applications.  We  both  believe  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  shifting  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  this  new  dimension. 
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We  are  also  both  concerned  at  space  being  converted  into  a  garbage 
dump  for  the  technology  experiments  of  the  advanced  economies. 
Like  the  seas  and  the  sea-bed,  space  too  is  a  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  heritage  which  all  of  us  must  work  together  to 
preserve. 

Between  us,  we  are  the  repositories  of  some  of  the  most 
significant  treasures  of  the  human  inheritance.  We  believe  in 
international  co-operation  to  preserve  and  promote  the  cultural 
heritage  of  humankind.  When  UNESCO  came  under  siege,  India  and 
China  were  together  on  the  same  side  in  defending  the  organisation 
and  asserting  its  vital  role. 

Now  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
coexistence  in  preference  to  deterrence,  of  co-operation  in  preference 
to  rivalry,  of  inter-dependence  in  preference  to  beggaring  the 
neighbour,  of  nuclear  disarmament  in  preference  to  nuclear 
escalation,  it  behoves  the  original  advocates  of  the  Panchsheel — 
India  and  China — to  set  themselves  up  as  an  example  to  the  world. 

I  see  optimism  in  both  India  and  China  today;  optimism  about  the 
progress  our  countries  can  make,  optimism  about  realising  our  goals 
of  development,  optimism  about  the  levels  of  co-operation  we  can 
reach,  optimism  about  the  work  we  can  do  together  to  restore  our 
countries  to  their  traditional  position  in  the  vanguard  of  human 
civilisation,  optimism  about  the  contribution  we  can  make  to 
rebuilding  the  world  order  nearer  our  hearts’  desire. 

We  are  summoned  by  our  past  to  the  tasks  which  the  future  holds. 

We  have  a  mutual  obligation  to  a  common  humanity.  India  and 
China  can  together  give  the  world  new  perspectives  on  a  new  world 
order,  which  will  ensure  peace  among  nations  and  justice  among 
peoples,  equity  for  each  and  prosperity  for  all,  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want,  a  world  where  we  live  together  in  happiness  and 
harmony. 


Treasure-house  of  Shared  Experiences 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  in  Islamabad  on  my  first  visit  to  your 
beautiful  capital.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  when  the  people 
of  Pakistan  have  elected  you.  Madam  Prime  Minister,  to  lead  your 
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great  country  forward  to  progress  and  prosperity,  rooted  in 
democracy.  I  bring  greetings  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  from  their 
sisters  and  brothers  in  India.  We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

We  are  at  a  historic  conjuncture  in  world  affairs.  In  the  thirteen 
months  since  we  last  met,  momentous  events  have  taken  place  which 
are  fundamentally  altering  the  world  and  the  world  order. 

In  basic  thrust  and  direction,  these  developments  are  of  a  positive 
nature.  Following  the  Treaty  concluded  between  President 
Gorbachov  and  President  Reagan,  an  entire  nuclear  weapons  system 
is  being  dismantled.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  agreement  in  principle 
to  effect  strategic  arms  cuts.  It  is  the  first  time  since  the  invention  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  the  world  has  gone  beyond  a  mindset  limited  to 
nuclear  arms  control  and  proceeded  to  an  act  of  nuclear  arms 
reduction. 

Better  understanding  between  the  major  military  powers  is 
finding  reflection  in  a  palpable  relaxation  of  tensions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan  have  set  in 
motion  a  process  which  could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  based  on  national  consensus,  ensuring  a  sovereign, 
independent  and  nonaligned  Afghanistan,  provided  all  the  parties 
concerned  respect  the  Accords  and  sincerely  cooperate  in 
implementing  them. 

To  our  immediate  west,  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  thankfully  ended. 

In  Palestine,  radical  change  is  in  the  air.  Our  brother,  Yasser 
Arafat,  has  proclaimed  a  Palestinian  State,  which  all  of  us  have 
welcomed  and  many  of  us  have  recognised.  Reassuringly,  dialogue 
has  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  the  PLO. 

In  south-east  Asia,  possibilities  are  emerging  of  a  solution  to  the 
conflict  m  Kampuchea. 

In  Africa,  the  people  of  Namibia  are  now  being  given  the  promise 
that  the  Independence  Plan  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  ten 
years  ago  is  at  long  last  going  to  be  implemented. 

I  have  just  visited  China  to  launch  a  new  beginning  in  Indo-China 
relations,  marking  a  turning-point  in  our  bilateral  relationship  and 
reviving  cooperation  between  us  in  working  towards  a  new  world 
order  based  on  the  Panchsheel —  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful 
Coexistence. 

Tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  showing  every 
sign  of  being  progressively  defused. 

Nearer  home,  we  responded  immediately  to  the  request  for 
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assistance  from  our  friendly  and  democratic  neighbour,  the 
Maldives,  to  thwart  the  invasion  by  foreign  mercenaries  aimed  at 
subverting  the  democratic  will  of  the  people. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  in  consequence  of  the  Agreement  signed  between 
President  Junius  Jayewardene  and  me,  the  unity  and  integrity  of  that 
country  have  been  consolidated  even  as  a  large  segment  of  the 
electorate,  defying  the  threats  of  terrorists  and  extremists,  has  turned 
up  at  the  polls  to  elect  new  Provincial  Councils  and  a  new  President. 
We,  in  SAARC,  will  greatly  miss  President  Jayewardene’ s  wisdom 
and  guidance.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  his  sagacity  and  statesmanship. 
He  has  always  considered  himself  a  disciple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He 
is  a  patriot  with  abiding  love  for  all  his  people.  We  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  service  to  his  country  and  to  our  region. 

Here  in  Pakistan,  democratic  elections  have  led  to  the  installation 
of  a  new  Govenment  under  your  distinguished  leadership,  giving  rise 
to  hope  everywhere  in  the  subcontinent  of  a  new  dawn  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  us. 

Taken  together,  all  these  events  presage  change  of  profound 
significance  in  our  region,  in  our  world  and  to  the  world  order 
needed  to  sustain  peace  and  promote  development.  Can  it,  however, 
be  said  that  South-Asian  regional  co-operation  has  grown  at  a  pace 
commensurate  with  these  developments  of  fundamental  significance 
to  the  international  community  and  the  emerging  world  order? 

In  the  light  of  our  present  responses  to  the  new  challenges,  and  in 
comparison  to  other  regional  groupings,  we  appear  today  to  be 
laggards.  However,  when  we  cast  our  minds  back  to  the  time  when 
Bangladesh  took  the  initiative  in  launching  regional  co-operation  in 
South  Asia,  our  responses  demonstrated  imagination  and  innovation. 
At  that  time,  there  was  great  tension  in  the  world.  Nor  was  our 
region  free  of  tension.  The  forward  looking  decision  to  forge  ahead 
with  South-Asian  co-operation  was,  therefore,  for  its  time,  an 
expression  of  optimism  in  the  future,  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
co-operation  over  confrontation,  a  pledge  to  bridge  distances, 
whether  geographical  or  those  of  the  mind,  a  promise  to  our  peoples 
to  bring  them  closer  together. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  But  is  a  good  beginning 
enough?  Do  we  not  need  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  our  progress?  The 
changes  taking  place  in  the  world  are  opening  unprecedented 
opportunities.  They  are  also  posing  unprecedented  challenges.  It  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  peoples,  severally  as  sovereign  independent 
nations,  and  jointly  as  the  most  populous  regional  group  in  the 
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world,  to  consolidate  co-operation  in  South  Asia.  At  this  time  of 
change,  we  owe  it  to  our  peoples  to  ensure  that  the  world  moves 
forward  in  directions  which  safeguard  our  national  interests,  promote 
our  regional  interests  and  bring  into  being  a  world  order  which  meets 
our  needs,  matches  our  expectations,  and  reflects  our  aspirations  for 
peace  through  peaceful  co-existence. 

We  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  all  of  us  belonging  to  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  There  is  a  Non-aligned  world  view  which 
poses  an  alternative  to  the  rivalries  of  bloc  politics,  the 
confrontations  of  military  pacts,  the  death-dealing  dangers  of 
deterrence,  and  the  fear,  hatred  and  violence  which  permeate  the 
existing  intenational  order.  The  Non-aligned  world  view  looks  to  a 
world  beyond  nuclear  weapons.  The  Non-aligned  world  view  looks 
to  peaceful  coexistence  as  the  underpinning  of  the  world  order 
required  to  sustain  a  world  beyond  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Non-aligned  world  view  replaces  fear  with  confidence,  hatred  with 
goodwill,  and  violence  with  peace  and  peaceful  co-existence 
anchored  in  non-violence  as  a  way  of  life. 

In  sketching  the  new  world  order,  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  further  democratise  and  strengthen  the  UN 
system  to  undertake  the  monitoring  and  verification  required  to  give 
world-wide  confidence  in  the  new  world  order. 

It  would  also  be  necessary  to  utilise  the  forums  of  the  United 
Nations  for  promoting  the  new  international  economic  order  which  is 
indispensable  to  sustaining  the  new  international  political  order.  It  is 
also  in  these  forums  that  we  must  forge  the  world  cooperation 
required  for  environmental  conservation  to  ensure  sustainable 
development,  the  preservation  of  outer  space  for  exclusively 
peaceful  uses,  and  to  conserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  human 
civilisation. 

It  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  great  and  noble  tasks  that  our  mind 
must  be  attuned.  A  South  Asia  turned  inwards  upon  itself, 
preoccupied  with  petty  quarrels,  is  not  a  South  Asia  which  can  fulfil 
its  pledges  to  its  peoples  nor  a  South  Asia  which  can  make  the 
contribution  which  it  must  to  the  emerging  world  order.  If  we  fail  to 
place  South  Asia  in  the  vanguard  of  the  caravan  of  human  destiny, 
we  shall  find  our  destiny  placed  in  the  hands  of  others,  we  shall  find 
a  world  order  evolving  that  does  not  accord  with  our  aims,  we  shall 
find  our  interest  mortgaged  to  the  interests  of  others,  our  hopes  put  in 
hock  to  the  ambitions  of  others,  our  Independence  compromised,  our 
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freedom  jeopardised.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  resisting 
a  self-confident,  forward-looking  South  Asia,  a  billion  people 
representing  a  fifth  of  humankind.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether 
South  Asia’s  response  to  the  challenges  of  the  new  order  will  be  the 
broken  voice  of  a  fragmented  region  or  the  voice  of  a  region  at 
harmony  with  itself,  drawing  its  strength  from  peace  and 
co-operation  between  its  constituent  countries. 

Our  co-operation  in  South  Asia  must  be  informed  by  this  larger 
vision.  We  have  laid  sound  foundations.  It  took  courage  to  do  so 
when  we  did.  Do  we  now  have  the  courage  to  make  the  imaginative 
moves  that  will  take  our  co-operation  into  the  new  dimension^ 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  challenges?  Without  such  imagination, 
our  co-operation  runs  the  danger  of  being  channelled  into  narrow 
grooves. 

South  Asian  co-operation  has  to  be  made  a  living,  throbbing 
reality  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  people.  There  has  to  be  a 
South  Asian  consciousness,  an  awareness  of  what,  as  a  region,  we 
wish  to  make  of  ourselves,  of  what,  as  a  region,  we  strive  towards,  of 
what,  as  a  region,  we  stand  for,  of  what,  as  a  region,  we  mean  to  the 
world.  Until  we  make  of  SAARC  a  people’s  movement,  its 
achievements  will  lie  recorded  only  in  dusty  files  or  moulder  in  the 
cabinets  of  our  bureaucracies.  Regional  co-operation  which  is 
peripheral  to  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  work  of  our 
Governments  is  not  a  cooperation  worthy  of  the  needs  of  our  region, 
nor  of  our  region’s  role  in  world  affairs, nor  of  what  we  can  as  a 
region  achieve. 

Let  us  break  all  barriers. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  remove  the  restrictions  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  free  flow  of  information.  Let  there  be  a  churning  of 
knowledge,  a  dawning  of  mutual  recognition  and  understanding, 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  thoughts  and  sentiments.  I  would  hope 
that  such  a  free  flow  of  information  will  lead  to  the  dismantling  of  all 
the  restrictions  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  people  getting  to  know 
each  other,  meeting  each  other,  interacting  with  each  other.  SAARC 
will  start  becoming  a  tangible  reality  when  the  people  of  South  Asia 
find  that,  without  let  or  hindrance,  they  can  travel  around  the  region. 

'  Our  people  must  be  involved  and  enthused,  so  that  on  the  tide  of  the 
people’s  wishes,  our  co-operation  surges  further  forward. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  reflect  upon  three  types  of  measures  that 
might  enable  us  to  move  in  this  direction. 

First,  the  primary  problem  before  each  of  our  countries  in  the 
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region  and  in  our  region  as  a  whole  is  the  removal  of  poverty.  In 
each  of  our  countries,  our  highest  priority  is  the  war  on  poverty.  For 
South  Asian  regional  cooperation  to  be  meaningful  to  our  people,  it 
must  be  associated  as  closely  as  possible  with  development  at  the 
grassroots.  It  is  then  that  its  significance  for  our  people  will  become 
most  apparent.  We  are  all  developing  countries  at  roughly  similar 
stages  of  development.  There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  one 
another.  There  is  a  treasurehouse  of  shared  experiences  we  can  draw 
upon. 

We  also  need  to  strengthen  linkages  between  ourselves  to  give  us 
strength,  individually  and  as  a  region.  This  calls  for  increased 
economic  exchanges  within  our  region,  covering  the  gamut  of 
economic  activities  from  agriculture  to  industry,  infrastructure, 
technology  and  human  resource  development.  Economic  co-operation 
must  lie  at  the  heart  of  regional  co-operation.  There  has  to  be  a  degree 
of  harmonization  to  ensure  that  complementarities  in  our  economies 
are  matched  to  give  strength  to  our  respective  economies  and 
strength  to  our  voice  and  influence  in  world  forums.  This  will  enable 
us  to  make  our  full  contribution  to  the  restructuring  of  the  present 
international  economic  order,  which  is  fundamentally  unequal  and 
unjust. 

Yet,  we  shy  away  from  trade  and  economic  co-operation.  At  our 
last  summit,  we  commended  the  work  of  our  planners  in  areas 
related  to  trade  and  economic  co-operation  and  established  a  group 
of  experts  to  work  out  the  terms  of  reference  for  such  co-operation. 
In  over  a  year,  all  we  have  had  is  a  second  meeting  of  planners  and  a 
first  meeting  of  experts.  We  have  not  taken  even  one  full  step  down 
the  road  towards  regional  co-operation  of  a  kind  which  interfaces 
with  our  people  on  development  issues  at  the  grassroots.  How  can 
regional  co-operation  become  a  reality  for  our  people  if  it  remains  so 
far  removed  from  their  daily  concerns?  If  we  play  with  shadows  and 
allow  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by  apprehensions,  co-operation 
in  development  will  remain  a  mirage.  And  without  co-operation  in 
development,  South-Asian  regional  co-operation  will  remain 
peripheral  to  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Given  the  disparity  in  size,  levels  of  development  and  degrees  of 
diversification  in  the  economies  of  the  countries  constituting  our 
Association,  there  will  of  course  have  to  be  special  measures  and 
safeguards  built  into  any  scheme  of  regional  co-operation  to  protect 
the  interests  of  each  of  us  and  to  promote  the  common  interest  of  all. 
India  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  at  the  outset  that  it  is  fully 
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conscious  of  its  special  obligations  and  special  responsibilities.  We 
will  not  seek  to  secure  any  unfair  advantage  at  the  expense  of  any  of 
our  partners.  Indeed,  the  interests  of  none  of  us  can  be  secured  by 
damaging  the  interests  of  anyone  else. 

Second  would  be  activities  involving  greater  people’s 
participation.  Sports  and  culture  are  the  two  areas  in  which  people’s 
involvement  and  the  people’s  interaction  are  deep  and  widespread. 
Both  are  areas  which  fall  within  the  identified  sectors  of  cooperation. 
The  sports  events  we  have  so  far  organised  have  indicated  the 
interest  that  there  is  among  the  people  at  large.  Let  us  have  more 
such  events,  both  in  traditional  sports  and  in  modern  games,  as 
competitive  tournaments  and  as  exhibition  displays,  so  that  a 
SAARC  sports  encounter  arouses  at  least  the  same  pitch  of  interest 
as  one-day  cricket  or  a  football  match. 

What  SAARC  has  so  far  done  in  the  field  of  culture  is  nowhere 
near  our  potential,  representing,  as  we  do,  cultures  which  trace  their 
origins  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the  millennial  past,  a  continuity 
almost  unique  in  the  world.  The  three  Archaeological  Congresses 
already  held  have  demonstrated  the  wide  area  of  commonality  in  the 
heritage  of  our  region,  in  the  interface  between  our  respective 
cultures  and  in  the  interaction  and  cross-fertilisation  through  which 
our  cultures  have  evolved.  The  radio,  the  cinema  and,  more  recently, 
the  television,  have  demonstrated  how  the  people  of  South  Asia  can 
speak  to  each  other,  communicate  with  each  other,  learn  from  each 
other,  laugh  with  each  other,  enrich  and  fulfil  themselves.  Culture  is 
the  medium  through  which  we  can  best  affirm  our  affinities  while 
celebrating  our  diversity.  India  offers  to  host  a  South  Asian  Festival. 
We  would  be  happy  to  join  hands  with  our  partners  and  participate  in 
similar  festivals  in  other  member-States  of  SAARC. 

The  third  area  in  which  South  Asian  co-operation  could  impact 
meaningfully  on  our  people  is  the  area  of  environmental 
conservation.  The  understanding  and  protection  of  the  environment 
is  a  global  problem  requiring  global  co-operation.  At  Kathmandu,  we 
commissioned  a  study  relating  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
natural  disasters  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
environment.  A  small  beginning  has  been  made,  its  very  smallness 
reflecting  the  hesitancies  and  doubts  that  persist  in  our  minds. 
Unthinking  development  only  engenders  the  kind  of  degradation 
which  fosters  poverty.  Environmental  degradation  is  a  fundamental 
cause  and  sometimes  a  consequence  of  poverty.  We  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  that  the  cost  of  conservation  is  an 
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inescapable  cost  of  development,  for  the  price  which  eventually  must 
be  paid  for  environmental  neglect  is  always  greater  than  the  cost  of 
conservation.  It  has  also  been  the  particular  experience  of  our  region 
that  in  many  cases  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  vital  ones,  effective 
conservation  requires  co-operation.  Regrettably,  neither  the 
importance  nor  the  urgency  of  co-operation  in  this  area  has  been 
reflected  in  the  work  undertaken  so  far  by  SAARC.  The  studies  we 
have  commissioned  must  be  completed  quickly.  We  must  look 
beyond  country  studies  to  problems  of  general  significance  to  our 
region,  such  as  the  impact  of  the  greenhouse  effect  on  our  major 
environmental  concerns,  including  the  sea -level  rise,  changing 
weather  patterns  and  the  monsoon.  These  are  matters  which  deeply 
affect  our  peoples  and  our  economies.  We  must  study  them  jointly 
and  together  seek  practical  forms  of  co-operation.  We  must  act  with 
all  deliberate  speed.  Co-operation  for  sustainable  development  must 
become  part  of  the  centrepiece  of  SAARC  activity. 

Let  us  make  1989  the  Year  of  the  People  for  South  Asia.  Let  us 
not  remain  mired  in  doubts  and  fears  and  apprehensions.  Let  our 
hopes  soar  and  our  ambitions  be  given  full  rein.  Let  us  not  be 
accused  by  Allama  Iqbal: 

You  have  not  acquainted  your  heart 
With  savour  of  exaltation. 

Like  a  footprint  lost  in  the  past 
You  have  slipped  into  obliteration. 

Confined  to  your  narrow  concerns 
You  rose  not  above  your  limitations. 

The  wondrous  world  without 
Escaped  your  ministrations. 


United  Will  of  South  Asia 


The  END  OF  each  SAARC  meeting  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  next  phase  in  our  programme  of  work. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  primary  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is 
making  South-Asian  co-operation  a  people’s  movement  by  evolving 
and  implementing  programmes  which  tangibly  impinge  upon  the 
concerns  and  wellbeing  of  our  peoples. 


Concluding  statement  at  the  SAARC  summit,  Islamabad,  31  December  1988 
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We  have  outlined  the  frame-work  of  a  regional  perspective  plan. 
It  is  for  our  Ministers  and  senior  officials  to  so  flash  out  SAARC 
2000  that  when  we  next  meet  we  can  with  confidence  say  to  our 
people  that  we  have  prepared  a  plan  which  makes  South  Asian 
co-operation  a  significant  dimension  of  their  daily  lives.  If  the 
regional  perspective  plan  represents^  merely  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  consensus,  we  shall  have  failed  the  expectations 
which  our  people  repose  in  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  fulfil  the  aspirations  we  have  aroused,  then 
our  people  will  recognise  our  endeavours  as  worthy  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

When  we  meet  next  in  Colombo,  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  dismantling  some  barriers  and  paving  the 
way  towards  the  dismantlement  of  the  rest.  The  most  important  of 
these  barriers  are  the  psychological  barriers.  Once  an  ethos  is 
established  in  which  we  signal  to  our  bureaucracies  a  political 
commitment  to  the  opening  of  closed  doors,  the  doors  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  begin  to  open.  It  is  the  windows  of  the  mind  that  first 
need  uncurtaining. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  consolidate  the  work  already  undertaken. 
Three  years  ago  at  Dhaka,  we  flagged  narcotics  and  the  improvement 
of  the  status  of  women  as  key  issues  for  our  region.  We  have  now 
reached  the  stage  where  1989  will  be  the  "SAARC  Year  Against 
Drug  Abuse",  and  the  following  year  will  be  pledged  to  the  "Girl 
Child".  The  mere  designation  of  these  Years  is  not  enough.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  menace  of  narcotics  is  rolled  back,  that  drug 
traffickers  and  peddlers  of  this  dreadful  vice  are  confronted  with  the 
united  will  of  South  Asia  to  crush  them. 

The  oppression  and  suppression  of  women,  cruel  and  inhuman  in 
itself,  is  depriving  our  societies  of  half  their  natural  strength.  It  is 
morally  incumbent  upon  us  to  end  all  discrimination  against  women, 
to  give  them  every  opportunity  for  education,  employment,  self¬ 
development  and  independence.  This  work  has  to  begin  with  the  girl 
child.  The  girl  child  who  is  given  a  good  start  in  life  will  grow  into  a 
woman  honoured  and  respected  for  all  she  can  contribute  to 
nation-building.  We  need  practical  programmes  of  far-reaching 
import  to  achieve  this.  Nothing  less  will  do. 

Madam  Chairperson,  we  repose  in  you  our  full  confidence  to 
guide  the  South -Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation 
towards  the  new  horizons  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  explore  for 
the  sake  of  our  peoples,  the  interests  of  our  countries  and  the  world 
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role  which  has  devolved  upon  our  region.  We  assure  you  of  our 
co-operation  in  working  out  South  Asia’s  historic  destiny. 

We  thank  you,  Madam  Prime  Minister,  for  making  us  so  welcome 
here.  We  return  to  our  homes  bearing  your  message  of  friendship 
and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  SAARC  is  in  able  hands. 
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Looking  Forward  To  Wider  Co-operation 

Question:  Afghan  Agreement,  can  you  say  it  is  going  to  be  signed 
today? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  very  optimistic  that  it  will  be  signed  today. 
QUESTION:  What  is  India’s  reaction 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Positive. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  explain  the  scenario  after  the  signing  of  the 
Accord? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Soviet  troops  will  move  out. 

QUESTION:  The  provision  that  they  will  continue  to  supply  arms  to 
Mujahideen,  how  far  will  it...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  is  not  good.  We  have  seen  what  happened 
in  Pakistan  just  recently;  it  gives  you  a  measure  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  weapons  that  are  going  in.  I  am  very  sure  that  all  the  weapons 
are  not  going  to  Afghanistan. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  in  Punjab,  Mr.  Rode  is  doing  certain  things  which,  so 
far,  do  not  seem  to  have  set  in  an  adverse  trend.  Now,  you  have  said 
yesterday  that  Pakistan  which  was  clandestinely  helping  is  now  openly 
helping.  Now,  is  it  not  time  that  you  informed  the  Pakistan 
Government? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  had  incidents  where  the  Pakistani  boder 
guards  what  are  they  called  "Pakistani  Rangers"  have  given  covering 
fire  to  groups  of  terrorists  who  have  crossed  over. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  in  Japan  would  you  consider  co-operation  in  space  also, 
because  the  Japanese  are  going  ahead  in  a  big  way  in  space? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  look  foward  to  very  wide  co-operation  with 
Japan. 

QUESTION:  Including  space? 

PRIME  MINISITER:  Well,  we  have  not  talked  about  space. 

QUESTION:  What  ans  you  going  to  do  in  Punjab? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  a  very  long  thing,  I  cannot  answer  that  jast  in  a  minute 
like  this.  It  would  not  be  fair.  On  some  other  occasion  I  will  give  you  a  better 
answer. 

QUESTON:  Would  you  like  to  say  something  about  Siachin,  where  your 
Defence  Minister  also  went  lacently? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Siachin  is  veiy  cleai'ly  a  part  of  India  and  it  is  going  to 
remain  so. 


Conversation  before  departure  for  Japan,  with  newsmen  at  Delhi  Airport,  14  April  1988 


India  and  Foreign  Relations 


QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  understand  that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  concluded  between  FRG  and  India  concerning  German 
contribution  towards  modernisation  of  Roulkela;  under  what 
conditions? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  there  has  been  a  mix  credit  of  660  million 
DM. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  agree  with  this  offer  and  did  you  accept  that 
offer? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  think  it  is  a  good  offer. 

QUESTION:  In  your  written  statement  you  referred  to  proposals  made 
by  the  German  side  concerning  issues  of  investment  and  industrial 
and  technological  co-operation  and  that  you  want  to  study  them. 
Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  kind  of  proposals  had 
been  made  by  the  German  side  and  in  which  way  you  want  to  study 
them  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER  :  When  we  talk  of  the  German  side  on  this  issue  we 
are  talking  more  of  the  industrialists  and  the  businessmen  rather  than 
the  Government.  We  talked  to  them  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  a 
number  of  issues  have  come  up.  Some  are  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward;  really  small  bureaucratic  problems  which  cause 
major  hurdles.  We  feel  these  as  no  problems  at  all.  There  are  others 
which  are  basic  to  policy  that  has  to  be  evaluated  and  we  have  to  see 
what  changes  are  required  and  if  any  changes  are  required.  Some 
problems  are  rather  more  complicated  and  we  have  asked  them  to 
give  us  detailed  notes  about  them  and  then  we  will  evaluate  them 
when  we  get  those  papers.  But  basically  what  we  have  told  the 
industry  is  that  from  our  part  there  will  be  no  discrimination  or 
handicapping  of  German  industry  vis-a-vis  any  other  industry  and, 
well,  we  can  provide  the  fast  track;  but  it  is  for  the  German  industry 
to  show  us  how  fast  they  can  run  on  that  track.  With  the  Government 
and  with  Chancellor  Kohl  we  talked  in  more  general  terms  about  the 
type  of  institutions  and  mechanisms  that  will  be  required  to  increase 
co-operation  and  interaction  between  Germany  and  India.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  have  decided  to  set  up  is  a  small  group,  which  would 
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not  be  a  Government  group,  to  look  after  co-operation  in  science  and 
technology,  identify  new  areas  to  be  gone  into  and  also  to  keep  track 
of  how  the  current  co-operations  are  progressing. 

QUESTION:  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  why  you 
withdrew  the  order  which  you  had  placed  for  submarines  produced 
in  FRG? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Because  we  got  submarines  which  we  think  are 
better  and  cheaper. 

QUESTION:  These  were  purely  economic  considerations...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Absolutely  economic  and  technical.  I  did  say 
better. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  you  referred  in  your  written  statement  to 
the  Geneva  Agreements  and  expressed  your  hope  that  those 
Agreements  will  be  realised  and  implemented  the  way  it  was 
planned.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  reaction  will  be  in  this 
development,  will  it  not  go  the  way  it  was  planned  to  go  and  whether 
you  will  recognise  a  different  regime  in  Kabul? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  that  the  Geneva  Accords  are  not  only  the 
best  but  the  only  way  out  for  Afghanistan  out  of  the  imbroglio.  If  the 
Geneva  Accords  are  not  adhered  to  we  do  not  see  a  solution  in 
Afghanistan.  We  see  the  complicated  situation  continuing.  It  is 
essential  that  all  parties  that  are  involved  in  and  are  a  party  to  the 
Accords,  adhere  to  those  Accords.  Our  information  is  that  the  United 
Nations  Team  that  has  gone  there  is  not  entirely  happy  with  the  way 
one  party  is  reacting  and  they  are  not  co-operating  fully  with  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  Accords  are  not  implemented  in  full,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  will  become  a  deadlock, 
perhaps  even  more  complicated  than  it  was  earlier.  Talking  of  the 
governments  I  think  it  is  important  specially  in  the  West  where  your 
thinking  is  very  black-and-white  on  some  issues.  We  tend  to  see  a  lot 
of  greys  between  the  black-and-  white  and  it  changes  its  perception. 
We  see  the  biggest  danger  in  Afghanistan  as  the  fanatical  and 
fundamentalist  government  and  if  the  fanatical  and  fundamentalist 
government  comes  in  Afghanistan  it  could  be  the  worst  possible 
situation  for  our  region.  It  will  complicate  not  only  issues  in  our 
region,  it  will  have  far-reaching  repercussions  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  and  when  we  think  of  the  government  or  options  in 
Afghanistan,  this  factor  must  be  kept  very  clearly  in  mind.  If  I  may 
just  add  we  would  like  the  Afghans  to  decide  their  own  future 
without  any  intervention  or  interference  from  outside  and  we  would 
like  a  non-aligned  Afghanistan  which  is  not  fundamentalist  in  any 
way. 
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QUESTION:  I  have  two  additional  questions.  Can  you  tell  us  which  of 
the  parties  involved  in  the  Geneva  Accord  does  not  fully  stick  to 
those  Agreements  and  in  case  the  worst  situation  takes  place,  will 
India  then  take  any  measures? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  hardly  a  secret  which  party  is  not  co-operating. 
Pakistan  is  not  co-operating.  We  don’t  contemplate  any  action. 
QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  you  have  on  frequent  occasions  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  nuclear  ambitions  of  the  Pakistanis  and  on  former 
occasions  you  have  said  that  India  would  have  to  keep  her  options 
open.  Do  you  now  feel  under  any  constraint  also  to  construct  the 
bomb? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No. 

QUESTION:  Why  not?  When  Pakistan  is  making  a  bomb  is  it  not  in 
India’s  own  interest  to  build  a  bomb  too? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  no  doubt  about  our  security  and  as  long 
as  we  are  secure  we  do  not  need  to  build  the  weapon.  If  Pakistan 
does  have  a  weapon  and  if  we  feel  it  threatens  us  we  will  have  to 
review  our  options  like  I  said  on  earlier  occasions. 

QUESTION:  Pakistan  has  proposed  on  many  occasions  to  sign  the 
NPT  in  order  to  keep  the  region  free  from  nuclear  weapons.  India 
and  you  did  not  react  on  such  proposals.  What  can  you  say  about 
this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  do  not  believe  that  nuclear  disarmament 
or  nuclear  weapons  can  be  viewed  as  a  regional  or  bilateral  matter 
because  the  reach  and  damage  that  they  do  goes  well  beyond  any 
country’s  boundaries.  If  there  is  a  nuclear  war  we  are  not  going  to  be 
secure  if  our  region  does  not  have  nuclear  weapons.  And  what  is  our 
region?  China  is  in  our  region,  the  Indian  Ocean  is  in  our  region. 
There  are  nuclear  weapons  in  China,  there  are  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  have  demonstrated  our  will  not  to  make 
nuclear  weapons.  We  have  the  capability  for  sometime  now,  but  we 
are  very  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  down  that  road  and  we  will 
do  everything  that  is  possible  not  to  go  down  that  road.  We  feel  that 
the  NPT  is  a  discriminatory  treaty.  It  discriminates  between  nuclear 
weapon  countries  and  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  and  in  principle 
we  do  not  sign  any  treaty  which  is  discriminatory  in  that  manner. 
And  we  will  not  sign  the  NPT.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  do  not  need  to  sign  the  NPT  because  we  have 
not  made  the  bomb.  The  NPT  also  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers  that  have  signed  the  NPT.  There  is  a  very 
clear  clause  in  the  NPT  to  prevent  vertical  proliferation  and  that 
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clause  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  the  weapon  countries  that  have 
signed  the  NPT. 

QUESTION:  You  are  on  your  way  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Third 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  disarmament.  May  I  ask 
you  which  kind  of  initiatives  are  the  Six  Heads  of  Governments 
planning  after  conclusion  at  the  ratification  of  the  INT  Treaty  in 
order  to  push  ahead  with  the  global  disarmament  process? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  continuing  with  the  process  that  we  talked 
about  in  Stockholm  on  verification  and  other  matters  in  detail  and  I 
will  be  giving  a  statement  tomorrow  on  behalf  of  India  which  will  be 
fairly  substantial.  I  have  given  a  copy  of  that  to  your  Chancellor. 
QUESTION:  What  importance  do  you  give  to  the  Special  Session  of 
General  Assembly  on  disarmament  which  you  will  join  tomorrow 
and  where  will  you  hold  your  speech? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  give  the  greatest  importance  to  the  United 
Nations  on  issues  such  as  disarmament.  We  feel  that  disarmament 
cannot  be  looked  at  in  an  isolated  manner  and  nuclear  disarmament 
cannot  be  looked  at  in  an  isolated  manner.  It  must  be  looked  at  in  a 
more  complete  perspective  considering  at  first  all  the  countries 
involved,  those  that  are  nuclear  and  those  that  have  capability  to  go 
nuclear.  It  must  also  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
conventional  weapons,  new  technology  weapons,  new  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  it  must  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  system  of  security  which  will 
replace  weapons  as  a  security  system  and  all  this  can  only  happen 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  in  today’s  structure.  So  we 
give  tremendous  importance  to  the  United  Nations  and  this  particular 
Conference. 

QUESTION:  I  have  two  questions.  My  first  question  refers  to  your 
earlier  statements,  according  to  which  you  believe  that  there  is  here 
in  the  West  prevailing  a  black-and-white  conception  regarding  South 
Africa  and  Namibia.  Did  you  also  discover  some  greys?  And  my 
second  question  is  that  during  your  present  stay  here  we  get  the 
impression  that  the  relations  have  got  a  strong  impetus.  Do  you  think 
that  this  will  continue  even  after  you  have  left  FRG? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  issue  was  discussed  at  the  Ministers  level  and 
I  did  not  talk  about  it  at  my  level.  My  Minister  tells  me,  yes,  it  is 
pretty  black-and-white . 

I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  sustained.  We  have  already  agreed  to  a 
mechanism  where  the  Foreign  Secretaries  will  meet  on  an  annual 
basis  to  discuss  whatever  the  issues  are  at  the  time,  exchange  ideas 
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and  perceptions.  We  have  also  agreed  that  whenever  needed  we  will 
keep  the  channel  open  between  Chancellor  Kohl  and  myself  for 
difficult  situations,  but  equally  for  normal  situations.  So  I  am 
confident  we  can  continue  this  initiative. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  in  both  my  official  speeches  we  have 
made  our  position  very  clear  on  South  Africa. 

QUESTION:  May  I  again  refer  to  the  relations  with  Pakistan?  Since  the 
time  when  you  became  head  of  Government  one  has  not  been  able  to 
talk  about  normal  or  even  friendly  relations  with  Pakistan.  Tensions 
were  continuing  which  burden  the  whole  situation  in  this  region. 
Pakistan  has  proposed  to  conclude  a  ‘not  to  attack’  agreement  with  you 
and  you  have  not  reacted  on  this  proposal.  Can  you  make  some  concrete 
proposals  which  could  lead  to  the  normalisation  of  the  situation  in  this 
part  of  the  world? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  think  that  there  is  enough  time  left  to  cover  all 
the  issues  about  the  proposals  that  we  have  made  to  Pakistan.  Let  me 
Just  say  that  we  have  made  about  22  proposals  to  Pakistan  ranging  from 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship,  non-attack  on  nuclear  facilities,  MOUs 
on  air  space  violation  by  military  aircrafts,  direct  contacts  between 
military  units  so  that  escalations  do  not  take  place.  On  the  economic 
side,  a  slow  opening  to  both  countries  on  the  cultural  side  exchanges  of 
media,  singers,  dancers,  troupes — a  very  wide  range  of  things  has  been 
suggested. 

But  one  must  remember  that  it  is  not  suggestions  and  words  that 
count.  Today  Pakistan  is  demonstrating  two  things  very  clearly:  its 
intention  with  the  nuclear  weapon  programme  and  its  support  to 
terrorists.  Pakistan  today  is  perhaps  the  largest  supporter  of 
terrorism  on  the  globe  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  difference. 
QUESTION:  Everything  you  said  about  Pakistan  can  also  be  blamed 
upon  you.  Among  other  things  there  were  reports  in  the  Western 
media  that  heavy  water  was  smuggled  to  India  and  that  you  too 
support  the  terrorists  in  Pakistan. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Let  me  say  very  clearly  that  we  don’t  need  to 
smuggle  heavy  water  and  let  me  also  make  it  very  clear  that 
heavy  water  does  not  make  bombs.  I  think  that  this  should  be 
understood  very  clearly.  When  I  talked  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Democratic  Pakistan  last  time  in  Kathmandu,  I 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Junejo  that  Pakistan  has  an  enriched 
uranium  programme  far  in  excess  of  its  capacity  to  use  enriched 
uranium.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  they  had  in  Pakistan  only  one 
small  test-reactor  which  uses  enriched  uranium. 
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There  is  no  other  reactor,  at  least  officially,  which  uses  enriched 
uranium.  Where  is  this  enriched  uranium  going?  He  could  not  give 
me  any  answer. 

On  terrorism  I  don’t  think  we  need  to  set  out  our  case.  It  started  a 
long  time  ago.  If  you  remember,  a  hijacker  hijacked  an  Indian 
aircraft  to  Pakistan.  That  hijacker  is  still  alive.  The  case  against  him 
is  being  dragged  on  and  is  going  on,  I  don’t  know,  for  about  12  years 
or  13  years  now.  Just  some  time  ago  another  man  hijacked  a  Pakistan 
aircraft  to  Syria.  That  man  had  a  death  sentence  and  has  died.  We 
asked  why  equal  treatment  to  two  hijackers  was  not  given. 

We  have  given  a  detailed  list  of  training  camps,  about  the  people 
who  are  carrying  out  training,  the  type  of  training  that  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  camps.  We  have  given  maps  of  where  the  camps 
are,  we  have  given  a  list  of  incidents  on  our  border  and  a  majority  of 
incidents  takes  place  within  200  metres  to  1,200  metres  of  the 
Pakistani  border.  I  can  go  on  to  give  you  a  very  long  list.  Nobody 
has  accused  us  of  interfering  in  the  Sind.  If  we  wanted  to  interfere  in 
the  Sind,  we  could  easily.  But  we  are  not  interfering  in  the  Sind. 
QUESTION:  You  talked  about  the  change  in  the  Western  countries  to 
see  things  in  a  black-and-white  scheme.  How  do  you  make  clear  to 
your  intellectuals  in  Western  countries  that  there  are  also  some 
greys? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  must  correct  that.  I  did  not  say  the  West;  the 
West  was  understood.  Those  countries  that  think  in  terms  of  power 
blocs,  in  terms  of  spheres  of  influence  think  in  black-and-white.  And 
this  is  what  must  change.  In  the  world  today  there  is  no  place  for 
power  blocs  or  spheres  of  influence  or  either  you  belong  to  that  side 
or  this  side  and  it  is  becoming  much  more  grey  in  between.  I  think 
many  countries  are  realising  this  thing  and  one  can  see  that  in 
international  relations. 

QUESTION:  Yesterday  you  talked  to  the  German  industry  about  the 
relations  between  India  and  China  and  you  said  that  those  relations 
are  good  and  you  intend  to  go  to  China  at  the  end  of  the  year.  What 
do  you  think  in  this  context  about  the  still  unsolved  border  problem 
and  do  you  think  they  will  be  solved  before  you  visit  China  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  would  be  much  too  simplistic  for  anyone  to 
think  that  a  problem  as  complicated  as  the  border  problem  between 
India  and  China  can  be  sorted  out  on  one  visit  to  China.  It  has  a 
historical  background  and  it  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  psyche  of  both 
countries.  A  lot  of  work  needs  to  be  done.  This  is  realised  by  both 
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China  and  India.  At  the  same  time  we  both  also  want  a  solution  to 
this  problem  and  we  are  working  towards  that.  We  would  like  the 
relations  to  normalise  and  we  are  looking  at  various  ways  of 
normalising  relations.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  and  I  am 
sure  others  will  be  taken. 


International  Issues 


QUESTION:  It  is  the  first  time  someone  has  quoted  Disarmament  in 
terms  of  building  a  non-aligned  world  and  I  was  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  reception  you  feel  you  have  had,  and  also  whether  this 
Session  of  Disarmament,  the  third  Session,  will  fare  better  than  the 
second  one? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  what  kind  of  a 
reception  it  had;  perhaps  it  was  the  media’s  and  not  my  job.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  what  the  media  says  tomorrow. 

I  do  believe  the  Third  Session  will  be  much  more  positive  than 
the  Second  Session.  The  mood  is  very  much...  There  have  been 
almost  all  positive  speeches  and  we  are  optimistic  that  something 
good  will  come  out  of  this. 

QUESTION:  As  you  spoke  this  morning  in  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
an  important  meeting  was  taking  place  in  another  part  of  the  United 
Nations  building  between  Foreign  Minister,  Shevernadze  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister,  Yitzak  Shamir.  The 
outcome  of  those  talks  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  soon  resdme 
diplomatic  ties  with  Israel.  When  is  India  going  to  do  the  same 
thing?  The  second  part  of  the  question  is:  I  believe  Shevernadze 
spoke  to  you  too,  and  did  he  in  any  way  persuade  you  to  consider  the 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  answer  to  the  second  question  is  ‘No’. 
He  didn’t  speak  to  me  about  that  at  all. 

Our  position  on  West  Asia  is  very  clear.  We  feel  that  for  peace  to 
come  in  West  Asia  it  is  essential  that  the  Palestinians  have  secure 
borders  and  the  best  way  to  go  about  doing  this  is  to  have  a 
conference  on  West  Asia  in  which  all  the  interested  parties,  all  the 
people  in  the  Middle  East,  involved  in  this,  are  fully  represented  and 
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the  conference  should  have  adequate  powers  to  implement  its 
decisions. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  as  you  mentioned  during  the  interview  this  morning 
on  NBC  about  the  negative  relationship  between  India  and  America, 
do  you  think  if  Michael  Dukakis,  the  possible  democratic  nominee, 
becomes  President,  those  negative  relations  will  turn  positive? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  a  very  hypothetical  question.  We  have  to  see 
how  the  election  turns  out. 

QUESTION:  Will  they  improve  at  least  since  you  had  a  talk  with...? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Relations  between  the  US  and  India  have 
improved  very  substantially  in  the  past  three  years.  Three  years  ago 
when  I  was  in  Washington— almost  exactly  three  years  ago— we 
decided  on  a  course  of  action  and  we  laid  down  a  number  of  things 
that  we  were  going  to  do  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
completed  that  whole  plan  ahead  of  schedule  in  most  areas,  on 
schedule  in  the  others,  and  we  have  already  gone  on  to  the  second 
stage  where  we  earmarked  a  number  of  new  things  that  we  will  do, 
and  things  are  moving  very  well.  And  like  I  said  on  CNN,  the 
relations  between  the  US  and  India  are  going  well,  there  is  only  one 
negative  factor  and  that  is  the  blind  eye  that  they  are  turning  to 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme. 

QUESTION:  You  had  a  very  long  meeting  with  Edward  Shevernadze, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  issues  were  discussed  at  that  meeting,  and  also  your  meeting  with 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  Armacost,  which  also  ran  longer 
than  scheduled? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  With  Foreign  Minister  Shevernadze  we  talked  about 
Indo-Soviet  relations,  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea,  Disarmament,  Sri 
Lanka,  the  Moscow  Summit,  the  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  West 
Asia.  With  Mr.  Armacost  we  talked  about  the  Summit  in  Moscow, 
Disarmament,  our  problems  in  our  neighbourhood,  Afghanistan  and  the 
developing  scenario.  I  think  that  was  about  it. 

QUESTION:  On  Afghanistan,  would  you  like  to,  maybe,  expand  on 
what  was  discussed  and  what  kind  of  a  role  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  India  and  yourself  as  either  a  negotiator  or  as  a  harbinger  of 
goodwill  to  play  in  the  winding  down  of  tension  in  that  region? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  not  playing  any  role.  It  is  the  United 
Nations  which  is  playing  a  role  and  we  are  all  watching  what  the 
United  Nations  is  doing  and  how  the  Geneva  Agreements  are  being 
adhered  to.  We  feel  that  any  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  will 
be  a  very  retrograde  step  and  will  cause  severe  problems  in 
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Afghanistan. 

QUESTION:  In  the  NBC  interview  this  morning,  you  raised  two 
concerns,  one  is  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme  and  the  US  turning  a 
blind  eye;  the  second  was  the  US  arms  assistance  to  Pakistan.  Did 
you  raise  these  issues  with  Mr.  Armacost? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  we  talked  to  Mr.  Armacost.  In  such  questions 
one  makes  one’s  point  of  view  felt  and  then  one  waits  for  a  response 
to  see  how  policy  is  effected. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  papers  published  by  The  Hindu 
on  the  payments  made  to  Bofors  indicate  dates  when  the  Janata 
regime  was  in  power  with  Charan  Singh  as  the  Caretaker  Prime 
Minister.  Are  you  going  to  order  an  inquiry  based  on  that  and  if  not, 
why  not? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  ordered  an  inquiry  by  a  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee, which  is  the  highest  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  they  have  given  a  report;  we  have  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  that  report. 

QUESTION:  This  is  in  regard  to  your  comments  upon  the  Japanese 
investment  in  India.  Looking  at  the  way  the  Japanese  have  been 
going  in  the  U.S.  and  the  way  the  Japanese  have  been  performing  in 
certain  sectors  in  India,  especially  in  the  two-wheeler,  do  you  think 
the  atmosphere  is  conducive  and  do  you  think  further  fillip  need  be 
given  to  the  Japanese  investment  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  think  Japanese  investment  is  doing  very 
well  in  India.  We  would  like  it  to  continue  doing  well. 

QUESTION:  I  mean  they  have  been  dominating  our  sectors.  Do  you 
think  it  is  conducive  to  the  Indian  economy? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  if  anybody  else  wants  to  compete  with  them 
they  are  most  welcome.  We  don’t  stop  competition. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  by  and  large,  the  latest  action  in 
Punjab  has  been  very  much  approved  by  the  people  here.  What  I 
wanted  to  know  was,  is  anything  being  done  to  ensure  that  the 
Golden  Temple  Complex  will  not  become  a  fort  and  a  shelter  for  the 
terrorists  every  few  years?  Is  anything  being  done  so  that  it  may  be 
cleaned  once  and  for  all,  sir? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  A  number  of  things.  We  have  passed  a  number  of 
Ordinances  which  specifically  put  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
managment.  We  are  also  cleaning  up  the  periphery,  the  surrounding 
areas,  so  that  it  cannot  happen.  We  are  very  clear  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  this  to  happen. 

QUESTION:  My  question  to  you  is  very  similar  to  what  the  gentleman 
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asked  as  to  what  is  the  latest  development  in  terms  of  dealing  with 
the  terrorists  in  Punjab.  What  are  the  latest  happenings  there,  and 
what  do  you  plan  to  do  with  them? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  latest  happenings,  you  already  know 
about.  What  we  plan  to  do  is:  most  of  the  support  for  the  terrorists  is 
coming  from  across  the  border.  After  the  operation  in  Amritsar  at  the 
Golden  Temple,  we  have  now  got  a  number  of  Sikh  terrorists  in 
custody  and  we  have  got  full  details  of  how  the  help  was  given, 
where  it  was  given,  people  who  are  helping  them.  All  the  details  are 
with  us.  We  have  given  a  part  of  this  to  the  Pakistan  Government  as 
indicators.  We  have  also  given  a  number  of  names  and  addresses  to 
the  Pakistan  Government  and  asked  them  to  hand  over  these  people 
back  to  us.  We  are  waiting  for  a  response. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  twofold  question:  one  is  to  do 
with  your  meeting  with  Najibullah  and  the  second  is  to  do  with  the 
governance  of  Punjab.  You  met  Najibullah  in  India  recently  and  you 
met  him  again  last  night.  A  lot  of  people  think  that  he  is  not  going  to 
survive  as  the  leader  of  Afghanistan  once  the  Soviet  forces  pull  out 
and  there  is  some  criticism  of  India’s  warm  and  red-carpet  treatment 
of  Najibullah,  considering  that  if  he  does  not  survive,  this  fact  will 
be  to  our  detriment  and  Washington  is  in  fact  looking  at  it  as  a 
diplomatic...  What  is  your  response  to  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  see  that  a  few  years  from  now. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  he  is  going  to  continue  in  power  even  after 
the  Soviet  pull  out? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Let  US  see. 


India  and  Neighbours 


QUESTION:  Nothing  much  has  come  about  your  discussions  in 

Bhutan,  in  fact  nothing  is  known  here  about  your  discussions  with 
the  Bhutanese  King.  We  should  like  to  start  with  a  short  statement  on 
that  and  then  we  can  ask...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  you  know  we  have  very  close  relations  and 
we  have  had  numerous  exchanges  of  views  with  Bhutan.  I  myself 
have  met  the  King  and  talked  with  the  King — I  think  it  is  eight 
times — in  these  past  few  years.  This  was  just  an  extension  of  the 
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relationship  that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  This  meeting  was  really  a 
follow-up  on  an  exchange  of  views — regional,  global... 

QUESTION:  To  what  extent,  Sir,  is  the  settlement  of  our  border 
dispute  with  China  linked  with  Bhutan’s  own  dispute  to  be  settled 
with  China,  and  did  you  come  at  any  stage... or  Bhutan,  to  implement 
and  negotiate  and  settle  this  problem? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  these  are  bilateral  problems  between  India 
and  China  and  Bhutan  and  China,  and  we  don’t  try  to  mix  them  up. 
QUESTION:  Did  you  discuss  them  in  relation  to  their  talks  with  China 
and  your  forthcoming  visit  to  China...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  did  not  talk  about  their  border  talks  with  China 
versus  our  border  talks  with  China.  We  talked  about  many  issues. 
China  did  come  up.  It  was  part  of  that  talk,  yes. 

QUESTION:  Bilateral  problems,  anything  came  up? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  generally  things  are  going  very  well.  There 
are  no  problems  bilaterally  at  all  between  Bhutan  and  India.  So  it 
was  a  very  general  discussion. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  although  you  say  that  Sino- 
Bhutanese  and  Sino-Indian  talks  didn’t  come  in  and  you  just 
discussed  your  relations  with  Bhutan,  what  sort  of  a  lesson  do  you 
draw  from  the  way  that  the  Bhutanese  have  been  handling  their 
relations  with  China? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Could  you  repeat  the  first  part  of  your  question? 
QUESTION:  Although  you  said  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  did  not 
discuss  Sino-Bhutanese  relations  and  you  did  not  bring  up  Sino- 
Indian  relations  in  your  discussions  with  the  King,  nevertheless, you 
have  your  own  overall  impressions  of  how  Bhutan  has  been  able  to 
have  advances,  forward  movement  in  her  relations  with  China  in 
settling  the  border  dispute.  What  sort  of  a  lesson  do  you  draw;  is  it 
based  on  realistic  criteria,  give-and-take  of  concessions  of  real  estate, 
or  you  think  it  is  the  sort  of  a  thing  which  you  won’t  like  to  go  into? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  too  early  for  me  to  tell  you  about  how  I 
think  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problem,  although  we  have  dealt 
with  it  internally  in  substantial  depth.  It  is  quite  different.  You  can’t 
compare  the  relationship  of  Bhutan  and  China  talking  about  the 
border  with  India  and  China  talking  about  the  border.  They  are  two 
completely  different  issues.  The  size  of  the  two  countries  makes  the 
difference  and  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  So,  we  can’t  really  relate 
the  two. 

QUESTION:  The  President  of  Bangladesh  is  coming  here  on  Thursday 
to  meet  you  with  a  proposal  to  tackle  the  floods  and  his  proposal 
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includes  the  involvement  of  China,  Bhutan,  Nepal,  Bangladesh  and 
India.  Considering  that  our  efforts  to  involve  Nepal  in  the  past  three 
years  have  not  worked  out,  how  do  you  look  at  this  possibility  of 
involving  five  countries  in  the  region  to  tackle  the  floods? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  obviously  he  has  taken  you  into  much  more 
confidence  than  he  has  taken  us  becaihse  I  am  still  waiting  for  him  to 
come  and  give  us  something  substantial  to  work  on... 

QUESTION:  It  was  in  the  newspapers  while  you  were  away  in  Bhutan. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  will  be  pre-empting  what  he  has  to  say  if  I  give 
an  answer  to  that.  But  we  have  been  talking  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  about  these  waters  for  some  time  now.  We  feel  we  have 
talked  with  a  fairly  open  mind.  In  any  international  water  dispute, 
there  are  tremendous  problems  and  it  is  never  easy  to  get  a  solution. 
We  have  been  trying  to  work  towards  this,  in  different  ways,  but  this 
is  something  that  we  would  like  to  deal  with— between  India  and 
Bangladesh,  and  India  and  Nepal.  We  feel  it  really  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  bilateral  way. 

QUESTION:  So,  in  other  words,  China  and  Bhutan  will  not  be 
involved  in  tackling  the  water  problem;  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  water  really  is  in  two  parts,  there  is  the 
rain-water  and  there  is  the  snow-fed  part.  The  snow-fed  does  not 
seem  to  really  cause  the  floods  to  the  extent  that  the  rain-fed  does, 
and  the  problem  that  has  to  be  tackled  immediately  or  urgently  is  the 
rain-fed  problem. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  there  has  been  official  denial  about  the  Bangladesh 
spokesman  having  mentioned  China.  Originally  the  report  was  like 
that.  But  they  mentioned  Nepal.  So,  India,  Bangladesh  and  Nepal,  is 
it  going  to  be  a  trilateral  effort  to  solve  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  had  talked  about  this,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  Bangalore — the  King  of  Nepal,  President  Ershad  and 
I — but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  substantial  progress  on  that. 
QUESTION:  A  little  while  ago,  you  offered  some  assistance  to 
President  Ershad  and  he  did  not  accept  it  and  in  the  official  media 
they  are  allowing  anti-Indian  sentiments  to  grow.  What  is  the  focus 
of  his  discussions  here  or  what  are  his  intentions  in  his  coming  here 
to  see  you  at  this  time? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  have  raised  a  very  valid  point.  We  offered 
help  to  the  people  of  Bangladesh  and  all  the  reports  that  I  got  said 
that  our  Air  Force  pilots  were  really  doing  a  very  good  job  in 
Bangladesh.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  other  people  who  are 
working  there  had  asked  help  from  our  people  in  certain  ways.  So, 
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our  people  were  doing  a  good  job.  I  don’t  understand  why  the  offer 
has  been  rejected,  for  the  offer  was  really  to  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  to  help  them  out  during  a  very  difficult  period.  If  you 
remember  during  the  cyclone  in  1985  we  had  helped  in  a  similar  way 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  were  able  to  reconstruct  a  full  village  in 
Bangladesh,  which  is  a  model  for  anybody  to  see. 

QUESTION:  Could  we  go  to  your  proposed  China  visit,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister?  There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  by  the  Opposition  parties 
who  say  that  you  are  trying  to  go  to  China  rather  too  late  during  your 
term,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen...  you  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
speculation  about  whether  you  are  going  to  kind  of  give  away  some 
of  the  Indian  territory  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Chinese 
since  1962.  Now,  in  view  of  this,  would  you  like  to  say  something 
about  why  you  have  decided  to  go  to  China  now  and  not  four  years 
ago  when  you  became  the  Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  cannot  rush  into  any  visit,  specially  a  visit  as 
important  as  to  China.  There  is  no  question  of  giving  away  any  piece 
of  land  when  I  am  in  China  during  this  visit.  I  think  that  should  be 
absolutely  clear.  A  lot  of  work  goes  into  any  such  visit  and  we  have 
tried  to  see  that  there  is  full  preparation.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Opposition,  because  they  are  very  good  when  it  comes  to 
commenting  on  things,  is  to  give  me  a  proper  perspective  of  what 
they  feel  a  China  policy  is.  Now  that  the  Opposition  parties  are  sort 
of  getting  together  in  various  groups,  perhaps  each  group  could  give 
me,  give  the  country,  a  China  policy  that  they  think,  that  their 
parties,  should  be  followed,  and  then  I  could  give  much  more 
specific  comment  on  anything  the  Opposition  says. 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  personal  opinion  on  Gorbachev’s  recent 
proposal  of  demilitarisation  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  it  is  a  very  positive  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  there  are  tremendous  difficulties  along  that  road. 
But  that  doesn’t  reduce  the  value  of  the  proposal  in  any  way.  We  feel 
that  a  lot  of  work  will  have  to  go  in  and  we  are  willing  to  put  in  our 
bit  of  work  on  that. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  to  this  part  of  the  question,  I  would  like  to  include, 
besides  Punjab,  Kashmir  also.  What  has  happened  is  that  this 
problem  of  trained  infiltrators  coming  from  across  the  border,  it 
seems  have  spread  from  Punjab  to  Kashmir  according  to  the  latest 
reports  reaching  here.  Are  you  going  to  take  it  up  with  Pakistan  or 
take  any  other  steps  to  solve  this  problem? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  This  is  the  danger  that  was  envisaged  when  we 
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Started  tightening  the  Punjab  border.  We  had  anticipated  that  the 
traffic  would  shift  from  Punjab  to  Rajasthan  and  Kashmir  and  we 
will  take  measures  on  both  these  borders  as  well. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Pnme  Minister,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  rather 
different  question.  What  about  cricket?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  tour  going  ahead? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that’s  entirely  up  to  the  British.  We  are  very 
clear  in  our  mind.  If  players  have  played  in  South  Africa,  if  they 
have  linkages,  if  they  don’t  meet  the  Gleneagles  and  other 
international  requirements,  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  visas  to 
play  in  India. 

QUESTION:  It  might  result  in  a  split  in  the  cricketing  world  and  it 
may  enable  South  Africa  to  come  back  in  the  international  cricket 
arena.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a  danger  of  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  oppose  that  as  well. 

QUESTION:  May  I  ask  you  about  Burma,  Mr.  Prime  Minister?  How 
do  you  look  upon  the  holocaust  in  Burma?  You  have  been  to  Burma 
only  last  year  and  India  and  Burma  have  very  close  relations 
historically,  politically  and  diplomatically  also.  Bilateral  relations 
have  been  very  good.  But  now  India’s  interests  in  Burma  have  been 
very  long-drawn-out,  Burma  is  in  great  distress.  How  do  you  look 
upon  it  apart  from  your  communique  which  you  issued  a  couple  of 
days  ago?  What  exactly  would  you  like  to  do  to  help  the  Burmese  to 
restore  their  democratic  rights,  have  a  multi-party  system  and  real 
general  elections  and  finish  with  the  squalid  cabal  of  General  Ne 
Win,  who  has  been  massacring  his  own  people? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  very  saddened  by  what  has  happened  in 
Burma.  We  made  a  very  categorical  statement  that  the  democratic 
process  is  the  only  proper  process  with  parties  being  represented  and 
we  hope  that  does  take  place  and  take  place  soon.  We  hope  that  the 
killings  stop  and  the  very  harsh  repression  that  is  taking  place  also 
ends  as  soon  as  possible  and  normalcy  can  be  restored. 


Honouring  Geneva  Agreements 


Question:  Sir,  you  have  had  three  encounters — with  Prime 
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Minister  Benazir  Bhutto.  I  hope  they  were  not  encounters  of  the  third 
kind.  We  are  also  happy  that  three  Agreements  were  signed.  But,  Sir, 
were  you  able  to  convince  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  that  the 
policies  of  ’’military-nuclear"  programmes  and  support  to  terrorists  are  to 
be  given  up? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  had  very  useful  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto.  We  had  quite  a  long  talk;  we  talked  about  a  number  of  subjects. 
We  highlighted  the  majpr  problems,  the  difficult  areas  and  about  the  less 
difficult  areas  where  it  could  be  easier  to  work.  I  felt  that  there  is 
definitely  a  mood  on  both  sides  to  try  and  get  things  back  on  the  track 
and  normalise  the  situation  between  our  two  countries.  I  can  also  say 
with  confidence  that  we  believe  that  the  PPP  pohcies  will  be  much  better 
than  the  earlier  policies,  essentially  on  the  more  difficult  areas. 
QUESTION:  Sir,  what  was  India’s  response  to  Mrs.  Benazir’s  proposal  of 
a  cut  in  military  expenditure,  particularly  by  India  and  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  are  willing  to  cut  our  expenditure  provided 
other  tensions  come  down.  We  spoke  about  this. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  what  was  the  outcome  of  your  talks? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Like  I  said,  there  are  some  areas  which  are  harder  to 
tackle,  some  areas  which  are  easier.  There  is  a  process  which  is  already 
looking  at  the  more  difficult  areas  and  we  are  letting  that  process  continue, 
but  with  a  more  positive  indication  from  the  higher  levels.  I  think  it  will 
move  better. 

QUESTION:  Would  you  like  to  deal  with  two  specific,  questions  namely,  the 
support  from  Pakistan,  so  far,  to  the  terrorism  in  Punjab,  and  secondly, 
Kashmir,  in  the  sense  that  under  the  Simla  Agreement  the  issue  is  to  be 
settled  bilaterally  or  by  a  procedure  settled  bilaterally,  but  they  (Pakistan) 
have  been  raising  it  at  the  United  Nations  and  other  fomms  and  insisting  on 
the  right  to  do  so  . . .? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  said  very  clearly  that  she 
would  like  the  Kashmir  issue  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Simla 
Agreement. 

QUESTION:  But,  Prime  Minister,  their  Foreign  Minister  has  been 
raising  it  recently  and  talking  differently? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  talked  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  that. 
QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  achieved  spectacular 
progress  in  improving  relations  between  China  and  India,  and  India 
and  Pakistan.  It  must  have  caused  a  lot  of  strain  on  you  physically 
and  mentally  also.  Would  you  propose  to  go  on  a  holiday, 
immediately? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  want  me  to  go  on  a  holiday  now,  before  the 
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next  question,  or  after  the  next  question? 

QUESTION:  In  view  of  the  changed  circumstances,  do  you  think  there 
is  going  to  be  a  change  in  India’s  stand  on  issues  like  Afghanistan 
and  Kashmir,  Sir? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  On  Afghanistan,  we  have  a  very  clear  stand.  We 
want  the  Geneva  Agreements  to  be  honoured. 

QUESTION  (in  Hindi):  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  in  the  light  of  your  talks 
with  Benazir  Bhutto,  you  have  said  that  you  are  confident  that  the 
policy  of  PPP  in  future  will  not  be  as  it  had  been  before.  However, 
you  are  already  aware  of  PPP’s  and  her  father’s  policies.  What  new 
change  have  you  now  found  in  her  that  vou  have  the  confidence  that 
her  future  policy  will  considerably  improve  relations  between  India 
and  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER  (in  Hindi):  These  are  your  words,  not  mine. 
QUESTION:  Sir,  what  was  the  specific  assurance  she  gave  over 
training  the  terrorists  in  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  She  said  very  clearly  that  they  (Pakistan)  are  not 
for  interfering  in  our  internal  affairs,  and  I  believe  she  means  it. 
QUESTION:  Sir,  what  is  the  reaction  of  other  SAARC  countries  to 
your  three-point  charter  for  South  Asia? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  General  agreement;  worried  in  certain  areas 
because  of  our  size  and  our  economic  strength,  but  I  reassured  them 
that  we  don’t  want  to  be  overbearing.  Much  of  it  has  been  included 
in  our  declaration  and  the  press  release. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Opposition  parties  that  while  you  were  in  China  you  entered  into  a 
secret  agreement  about  Siachin  and  other  things.  Would  you  like  to 
clarify? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  let  me  say  very  clearly  that  we  entered  into 
nothing  of  that  sort  at  all.  There  is  no  secret  agreement.  I  think  the 
particular  party  that  you  are  talking  of  neither  knows  anything  about 
foreign  policy  nor  has  a  foreign  policy. 

QUESTION:  There  is  a  report  in  the  London  Economist  suggesting 
that  suppose  China  agrees  to  the  validation  of  McMohan,  would 
India  give...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 

QUESTION:  But  the  Economist  has  reported... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Economist!  Just  another  journalist! 

QUESTION:  Sir,  have  you  set  up  any  arrangement  for  follow-up 
action  in  regard  to  your  dialogue  with  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes. 

QUESTION:  Can  you  elaborate,  Sir,  a  little  bit? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No.  When  I  want  to  set  up  an  arrangement  with 
you,  I  will  elaborate  to  you. 

QUESTION:  Did  the  question  of  release  of  43  POWs  of  the  1971  War 
figure  in  your  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Bhutto? 

PRIME  MINISTER:Yes,except  that  the  number  they  gave  me  was,  I 
think,  41.  She  is  going  to  look  into  it  seriously,  yes. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  are  you  going  to  hand  over  Jinnah  House  in  Bombay 
to  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  know  what  is  the  situation  with  it  at  the 
moment.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  did  raise  the  point  and  I  told  her  that 
I  would  find  out  what  the  exact  position  is. 

QUESTION:  Following  the  killing  of  a  Congress  (I)  legislator  in 
Vijayawada,  early  this  week,  there  is  a  colossal  damage  to  property 
and  life.  Are  you  going  to  visit  Andhra  personally  to  assess  or  are 
you  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reports? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  got  no  plan  to  visit  Andhra  at  the  moment. 
Can  I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year.  Thank  You. 


Nuclear  Disarmament 


QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what’s  your  assessment  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Soviet- American  summit  meeting  in  Washington? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  an  event  of  historic  significance.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  an  agreement  actually  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  fact  eliminate  an  entire  category  of  such  weapons. 
Though  the  elimination  of  Intermediate  Range  Land-Based  Missiles 
touches  only  around  four  per  cent  of  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  USA 
and  USSR,  it  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  fashion  a  world  free  from  the  fear  of 
extinction.  Thanks  to  the  summit,  this  is  no  longer  a  Utopian  vision 
but  a  tangible  possibility. 

QUESTION:  What  are,  in  your  opinion,  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way 
to  the  elimination  of  nuclear  forces,  and  what  could  the  USSR  and 
USA  do  to  remove  those  obstacles? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Scientific  ingenuity  untempered  by  humanism  has 
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led  us  to  fashion  instruments  of  our  own  destruction.  While  we  live 
in  the  nuclear  age,  our  thinking  remains  grounded  in  the  outmoded 
concepts  of  balance  of  power  and  spheres  of  influence.  We  need  to 
realise  that  nuclear  weapons  have  fundamentally  altered  the 
parameters.  We  must  learn  to  coexist  peacefully  or  else  we  are 
doomed  to  perish  together.  A  supreme  exercise  of  the  human  will  is 
called  for  to  contain  the  use  of  violence.  In  concrete  terms  we  feel 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  USA  must  now  rapidly  move  on  to 
conclude  an  agreement  to  reduce  their  strategic  arms  by  50  per  cent 
and  prohibit  the  development  of  space  weapons.  At  the  same  time, 
there  should  be  an  agreement  not  to  upgrade  nuclear  technology  or 
produce  new  categories  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  instance,  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  INF  agreement  would  be  defeated  if  the  number  of 
sea-based  and  bomber-based  intermediate -range  weapons  are 
increased,  even  as  intermediate -range  land-based  missiles  are 
eliminated.  The  50  per  cent  reduction  should  be  followed  by  steps 
leading  to  further  reductions  not  only  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
USA  and  USSR  but  also  encompassing  the  arsenals  of  the  three 
other  nuclear  weapon  powers  until  all  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
eliminated. 

QUESTION:  What  can  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  real  contribution  of 
India  to  the  cause  of  nuclear  disarmament? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  consciously  chosen  not  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  Even  though  we  are  non-nuclear,  our  people  could  become 
the  potential  victims  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The  nature  of  nuclear 
war  is  such  that  there  are  no  bystanders  beyond  the  zone  of  combat. 
We  have,  therefore,  actively  campaigned  for  nuclear  disarmament  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  through  the 
Six-Nation  Peace  Initiative.  This  is  an  issue  of  the  utmost  priority  to 
us,  for  on  it  depends  not  only  our  future  but  the  future  of  humanity. 


On  US  Arms  Aid  to  Pakistan 


QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would  you  define  for  us  in  your  own 
words  what  being  a  Non-aligned  nation  means?  There  is  a  lot  of 
confusion  in  the  States  about  the  role  of  India’s  Non-alignment. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  much  less  so  now,  but  thirty  years  ago  there 
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really  was  confusion.  Before  I  go  to  Non-alignment  specifically,  and 
you  know...  what  do  we  see  as  a  future  sort  of  picture  in  the  world 
because  Non-ahgnment  really  flows  from  that.  We  feel  that  in  the  world 
we  need  to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers  that  we  have  built 
up — capitalism  versus  communism,  North  versus  South,  the 
industriahsed  versus  the  developing.  These  are  all  sort  of  man-made 
barriers  and  if  the  world  is  to  progress,  if  our  civilisation  is  to  progress, 
then  these  must  be  removed.  Of  course,  we  don’t  delude  ourselves,  that 
it  is  going  to  happen  overnight,  but  it  is  something  that  every  one  of  us 
has  to  work  for.  And  if  that  is  to  happen,  then  the  concept  of  power- 
blocs  must  also  end,  and  the  only  way  to  end  the  power-blocs  is  to  be 
Non-aligned.  Non-aligned,  in  our  view,  doesn’t  mean  aligned  in  any 
way;  we  really  mean  Non-aligned.  It  is  not  a  euphemism  for 
convenience.  It  is  really  seeing  the  world  in  a  more  democratic  way  in  a 
sense  where  you  have  the  right  to  speak  your  mind  without  being 
constrained  by  bloc-boundaries  or  bloc-positions  on  issues. 
Non-alignment  is  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  in  the  world.  I  was 
very  pleased  and  surprised  to  read  somewhere  that  the  US  is  also 
wanting  a  Non-aligned  Afghanistan.  Now,  it  means  that  after  a  long  time 
what  we  have  been  saying  has  gone  home.  We  also  see  Non-aligned  as 
allowing  us  to  take  our  own  positions,  not  against  the  US,  not  for  the 
US,  not  for  the  Soviet  Union,  not  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  on  an 
issue  hopefully  on  what  we  feel  is  the  right  principled  stand.  But  to  be 
absolutely  honest,  sometimes  pragmatism  of  your  own  situation  means 
that  you  have  to  safeguard  your  interests.  For  example,  on  the  New 
Economic  Order,  we  want  a  totally  New  Economic  Order  because  we 
feel  that  even  today  although  we  are  free — now,  I  am  not  talking  just  of 
India,  I  am  talking  of  the  developing  countries — there  is  a  net  flow-out 
from  the  developing  countries,  so  in  the  economic  sense  although  we  are 
free  of  colonialism,  we  are  not  free  economically  in  that  sense.  That 
colonial  flow  of  wealth  from  the  poorer  countries  to  the  richer  countries 
is  still  continuing.  So,  we  must  get  a  new  order,  we  must  break  that. 
Now,  that  is  not  against  anybody.  It  is  for  us.  So,  these  sorts  of  issues... 
QUESTION:  Coming  to  India’s  relations  with  the  United  States,  there  are 
reports  that  the  Defence  Secretary  is  expected  to  come  soon.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  discussions  do  you  expect  with  him? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  will,  of  course,  be  discussions  on  the 
defence  side.  The  US  has  been  very  keen  that  we  buy  defence  items 
from  the  US.  We  have  had  some  bad  experiences  with  the  US  on 
defence  purchases,  not  recently  but  some  time  ago,  when  supplies 
and  spares  were  stopped,  when  there  was  some  tension  on  the 
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sub-continent.  And  that  has  made  us  a  little  wary  in  buying  defence 
items  from  the  US.  But  when  I  went  to  the  US  in  1985,  and  I  talked 
with  President  Reagan,  we  decided  that  while  we  can’t  remove  the 
past,  we  must  build  the  foundations  on  trust  so  that  we  can  overcome 
the  past.  And  we  have  been  doing  that.  During  these  past  three  years, 
we  have  had  very  substantial  high-tech  exchanges  with  the  US  and  it 
has  gone  very  well.  In  fact,  it  has  gone  almost  exactly  on  the 
schedule  that  we  worked  out  and  we  worked  it  out  two  years  from 
June  1985  .  And  when  I  went  to  the  US  in  October  1987,  we  had 
finished  just  about  every  item  that  we  put  on  the  schedule  for  those 
two  years.  So,  we  have  now  made  a  new  sort  of  a  list  of  areas  that 
we  could  co-operate  on,  and  that  is  going  very  well. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  you  mentioned... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh!  let  me  mention  one  thing.  We  are  very 
worried  about  certain  things  and  I  should  mention  that.  And  that  is 
about  the  US  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  We  are  not  worried  about  the 
arms  aid  per  se,  because  that  is  really  bilateral  between  the  US  and 
Pakistan.  But  what  it  means  is  that  we  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  our 
funds  on  defence  which  is  totally  unnecessary.  We  need  it  for  much 
more  creative  activities,  development  activities,  rather  than  for 
defence.  The  second  thing  is  that  it  freezes  a  lot  of  Pakistan’s  own 
finances  for  their  own  nuclear  programme  which  is  now  very  clearly 
established  as  a  military  weapon  programme.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  US  that  Pakistan  has  not  been  able  to  enrich  uranium  beyond  1 
think  three  percent— I  don’t  remember  the  numbers — but  some  very 
low  amount,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  not  at  all  true,  because — I 
shouldn’t  reveal  my  source — we  have  very  hard  information, 
physical  information,  that  they  have  highly  enriched  uranium  easily 
capable  of  being  used  in  a  nuclear  weapon.  We  have  other 
information  that  is  corroborated  by  a  lot  of  media  and  statements  in 
the  Congress  on  their  programme  which  still  seems  to  be  very  much 
a  military  oriented  programme.  Of  course,  we  will  mention  these 
things  also  to  the  Defence  Secretary. 

QUESTION:  You  mentioned  earlier  your  space  programme,  and  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  you  are  launching  with  Soviet  Satellite  the 
IRS-IA...  and  I  think  you  were  scheduled  to  co-operating  with  us  on 
the  shuttle  before  our  disaster.  What  do  you  see  as  the  long-range 
role  of  India  in  the  space  programme?  How  much  will  you  develop 
your  own  capability? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  really  depends  on  how  much  financing 
we  can  give.  Ours  is  a  very  modest  programme.  We  have 
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comparatively  a  very  very  meagre  financing.  It  is  a  totally  peaceful 
programme.  We  have  certain  things  we  do  completely  on  our  own, 
the  IRS,  for  example,  is  a  completely  Indian  satellite.  It  has  certain 
components  which  have  been  bought  out,  but  very  few.  Basically,  it 
is  totally  Indian.  And  what  we  have  been  doing  recently  is 
contracting  out.  All  this  work  used  to  be  done  in  Government.  Now, 
we  are  contracting  out  to  private  parties,  to  private  industry,  to 
Government  industry  and  to  private  enterprise,  and  we  are  also 
giving  work  to  multi-national  organisations,  the  trans  .nationals  who 
are  operating  in  India  on  these  programmes.  So,  they  give  us  the 
technology  thrust.  We  develop  the  technology,  we  pass  it  on  to  our 
own  industry  and  this  gives  us  an  operating  base  for  technological 
development.  It  gives  us  a  certain  reach  which  you  cannot  have 
except  through  space — communications,  weather,  this  IRS  is  a 
remote-sensing  satellite.  So,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  there. 
We  haven’t  launched  the  defence-oriented  sort  of  satellite,  and  we 
don’t  have  any  plan  for  one.  We  have  programmes  with  the  US,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  our  satellites  launched  on  your  shuttle  and 
then  on  some  of  your  other  launchers.  We  have  had  some  launched 
by  the  French.  We  have  launched  a  German  payload  ourselves.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  a  payload  of  one  of  our  rockets. 
So,  it  is  a  very  open  programme.  Of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  we  have  to  keep  them  totally  sterilised,  the  part  of  the 
programme  that  we  are  doing  with  the  West  and  the  part  that  we  are 
doing  with  the  socialist  countries. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  just  said  something  about 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  your 
information  that  the  Pakistanis  are  going  to.  .  .(not  clear,  but  it  was 
about  the  developing  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Pakistan),  how  does  that 
change  India’s  perspectives? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  If  Pakistan  does,  and  we  have  clear  information 
that  they  have  a  nuclear  weapon,  it  is  going  to  make  things  very 
difficult  for  us.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  very  clear  that  going  nuclear 
will  be  a  very  major  retrograde  step  not  just  for  India  but  for  the 
whole  peace  movement  and  it  would  be  just  at  a  time  when  the  US 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  moving  into  a  nuclear  disarmament  area. 
Major  agreements  have  been  signed,  and  the  mood  in  the  world  is  to 
remove  these  terrible  weapons  and  to  try  and  live  in  a  little  more 
peace  and  less  tensions.  So,  it  would  really  be  a  very  retrograde  step 
to  go  nuclear.  We  are  looking  at  alternatives  for  protection  really 
because  we  have  been  attacked  a  number  of  times  by  Pakistan  most 
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when  they  have  had  internal  problems,  they  have  sort  of  reflected  in 
or  tried  to  control  by  looking  out... 


For  an  Equitable  Economic  Order 


Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  talked  about  technology  in 
Germany.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  there  is  a  long 
established  economic  relationship  between  Germany  and  India,  800 
industrial  collaborations.  In  which  fields  do  you  think  our  relations 
could  be  improved  in  future? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  are  really  looking  at  areas  of  high 
technology.  Management  techniques,  perhaps,  are  important,  and 
one  other  important  area  is  that  our  trade  balance  is  adverse.  Now, 
when  we  start  going  in  for  new  ventures  and  hightech  areas,  it  is 
going  to  perhaps  make  that  worse.  At  least,  that  is  what  the  trend 
will  be.  Now,  this  means  that  we  get  to  a  point  where  things  are 
going  to  stop,  because  we  just  don’t  have  that  much  capacity.  So 
we  have  to  look  also  into  some  sort  of  areas  where  we  could 
re-export. 

QUESTION:  So  what  do  you  expect  now  from  your  Germany  visit? 
Also  some  better  political  connections?  I  mean  India  and  Germany 
have  com.mon  interests  partially.  What  would  be  the  fields  where 
you  agree  with  each  other  politically? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  Chancellor 
Kohl,  and  we  have  talked  of  political  attitudes  and  I  feel  that  in 
spite  of  the  differences — we  are  Non-aligned,  Germany  is  part  of 
NATO — our  basic  attitudes  are  fairly  different.  But,  on  a  number 
of  issues  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  commonality  of  thinking,  and  I 
had  very  good  meetings  with  Chancellor  Kohl. 

QUESTION:  Issues  like  Disarmament? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Disarmament  we  feel  is  very  important  for  Europe. 
Well,  for  Europe  and  also  for  the  world  because  Europe  really  is 
the  conflict  point  where  the  tensions  are  likely  to  be  the  highest. 
So,  that  then  affects  all  the  world.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
limited  nuclear  war.  It  will  spread.  So,  for  us  it  is  equally 
important  that  tensions  in  Europe  are  reduced. 

QUESTION:  India  has  in  this  decade  achieved  a  major  political  role  in 
the  world.  One  listens  to  India.  Could  India  help  in  bringing 
improvements,  and  bringing  detente  in  the  world? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  India  has  been  working  for  this  for  many 
years,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  been  doing  some 
homework  on  various  things.  We  may  be  ready  in  a  little  while  to 
put  forward  some  ideas.  But  through  the  Six-Nations  and  on  our  own 
we  have  worked  very  hard  at  bringing  about  detente  and  lessening  of 
tensions  .  .  .  How  much  you  can  really  say  India  has  done  or  any  of 
the  others  have  done  is  very  difficult  to  say  in  a  situation  like  this. 
Because  what  you  are  really  talking  about  is  bringing  a  change  in 
attitudes  amongst  the  ordinary  people  first,  because  it  is  that  pressure 
that  then  applies  on  Governments  to  then  take  action,  and  that  is  the 
area  that  we  have  been  most  active  in.  Of  course  we  have  been  in 
touch  with,  certainly  with  two  major  nuclear  weapon  powers  and 
some  of  the  others  on  these  issues.  We  hope  that  things  will  go 
better.  Last  year  has  been  good.  We  hope  this  year  will  be  better. 
QUESTION:  What  other  international  developments  worry  India  very 
much  besides  nuclear  arms? 

PRIME  MINISIER:  The  economic  order  we  feel  is  very  important.  In  a 
long-term  sense  it  can  be,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  destabilising 
factors  on  the  globe.  We  feel  that  the  economic  order  needs  to  be 
made  more  equitable  and  more  balanced,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  not 
just  something  that  the  developing  countries  need.  It  is  something 
which  the  developed  and  industrialised  need  as  well.  Because,  their 
economies  are  in  the  larger  picture  linked  with  all  the  global 
economies.  It  is  only  when  the  markets  in  the  developing  countries 
are  opened  up  and  we  are  competitive  and  they  have  a  buying  power 
that  the  developed  countries  will  be  able  to  reach  out. 

QUESTION:  Since  India,  is  at  least  for  me,  the  leading  nation  of  the 
developing  countries,  what  would  you  suggest  should  the  industrial 
nations  do  to  improve  their  relations  with  them  on  the  economic 
side? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  put  forward  so  many  proposals.  There  are 
basic  differences  because  as  a  developed  nation  you  see  things  from 
one  point  of  view.  As  a  developing  country  we  see  them  differently. 
But  even  within  that  we  feel  that  commonality  can  be  found  and  a 
common  approach  developed  provided  thereis  a  genuine  will  to  do  so. 
QUESTION:  Now,  coming  to  the  region.  Prime  Minister,  you  have 
SAARC.  What  has  SAARC  already  achieved  and  the  neighbours  are 
feeling  that  India  is  militarily  very  strong,  economically  very  strong 
...  Can  you  elaborate  a  little  bit? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  played  a  very  low  key  role  in  SAARC, 
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very  deliberately  realising  that  our  size  is  much  bigger,  our  economy 
is  much  bigger.  I  do  believe  that  the  other  SAARC  countries  do  not 
feel  that  India  is  overbearing  in  SAARC.  We  have  co-operated  with 
them  in  a  number  of  areas.  SAARC,  in  fact,  has  done  very  well.  You 
must  compare  what  SAARC  has  done  in  two-and-a-half  years  to 
what  the  EEC  did  in  its  first  two-and-a-half  years  or  ASEAN  did  in 
its  first  two-and-a-half  years  or  any  of  these  groups  that  were  put 
together,  and  you  find  that  SAARC  has  done  very  much  better.  Now, 
one  of  the  reasons  SAARC  has  done  much  better  is  that  we  have 
kept  bilateral  problems  outside  SAARC.  We  have  chosen  those  areas 
where  we  can  co-operate  without  a  problem  and  then  we  expand  on 
those  areas  instead  of  trying  to  start  with  contentions  and  difficult 
issues  right  from  the  beginning  and  faltering  there.  1  am  very  happy 
with  the  way  the  SAARC  has  gone,  and  it  has  brought  a  lot  of 
understanding  in  South  Asia. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  also  worry  about  super  power  influence  in  South 
Asia?  Do  you  have  any  particular  country  in  mind? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  world  political  system  unfortunately — and 
we  feel  that  it  is  rather  outdated  in  concept — is  still  based  on  a  sort  of 
spheres  of  influence  and  power-blocs  and  really  on  mihtary  muscles.  As 
long  as  that  system  continues,  the  power-blocs  will  continue  interfering 
in  all  regions  because  that  is  the  system.  But  having  said  that  we  feel  that 
in  SAARC  we  would  be  much  better  off  without  any  interference, 
without  any  interventions. 

QUESTION:  India  became  directly  involved  in  the  final  stage  of  the 
Afghanistan  negotiations  and  what  do  you  see,  what  will  be  the 
future  for  Afghanistan  and  why  did  you  actively  negotiate? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  let  me  first  say  that  we  have  been  involved 
with  Afghanistan  at  very  high  levels  right  from  1980,  at  the 
Ministers’  level,  at  the  Prime  Ministers’  level,  at  the  secretaries’ 
level.  We  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  right  from  1980  to  1988 
and  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  issue — well,  certainly  since  I  have  been  Prime 
Minister.  From  May  1985  when  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  talked 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  about  it  and  then  just  a  month  later  I 
was  in  the  United  States  when  I  talked  to  President  Reagan.  And  we 
have  been  involved  in  the  background  right  from  then.  We  thought 
that  things  were  coming  to  a  point  where  we  could  be  more  active 
around  November  last  year  and  we  got  in  touch  with  all  the  involved 
people.  And  I  think  we  have  played  a  bit  of  a  role. 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  future,  will  there  be  a 
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peace  early,  in  one  year,  in  two  years  or.  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  depends  a  lot  on  how  well  the  Geneva 
Accords  are  upheld.  If  all  the  parties  uphold  the  Geneva  Accords,  I 
am  very  confident  that  we  will  have  a  Government  in  Afghanistan 
which  is  purely  an  Afghan  Government,  which  stands  on  its  own,  in 
which  a  process  of  reconciliation  has  taken  place  and  many  of  the 
disgruntled,  don’t  say  all,  but  many  of  the  disgruntled  do  come  in 
and  participate  in  Government. 

QUESTION:  Let  us  come  to  Pakistan;  your  neighbourly  relations  are 
not  so  good  at  all.  You  say  Pakistan  is  involved  in  Khalistan 
movement...  what  proof  do  you  have  about  Pakistan  really 
interfering  with  you? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  very  good  proof.  We  have  given  Pakistan 
fairly  comprehensive  folder  which  gives  specific  instances,  gives  a 
great  detail  about  training  camps,  people  involved.  Everything  is 
there.  After  the  surrender  of  the  terrorists  in  the  Golden  Temple,  we 
have  much  more  information,  including  documentary,  which  very 
clearly  shows  that  Pakistan  is  involved. 

QUESTION:  Another  problem  is  border,  Siachin  Glacier.  You  had 
recently  a  committee  meeting  and  not  very  successful. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  Siachin  is  a  very  difficult  area  because  our 
border  demarcation  ends  a  particular  co-ordinate,  NJ  9842,  and  from 
there  the  document  just  says  the  border  will  go  northwards  from  this 
point.  Well,  there  is  a  dispute  between  Pakistan  and  India  as  to  what 
precisely  northwards  means,  and  we  have  maintained  that 
northwards  means  northwards,  roughly  along  the  mountain  ridge 
which  goes  from  the  point  and  that  is  where  the  border  is  at  the 
moment.  Pakistan  has  attacked  us  on  a  number  of  occasions  here. 
But  our  position  is  very  strong  and  they  have  suffered  heavy 
casualties,  and  this  has  caused  some  problems  in  Pakistan  because 
they  were  not  successful.  But  we  are  very  clear  that,  this  is  the 
border.  We  have  offered  Pakistan  to  demarcate...  to  mark  it  on  the 
ground,  and  try  to  bring  peace  there. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  present  development  in  Pakistan  worry  India 
very  much? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  ...  Well,  these  are  really  internal  affairs  of 
Pakistan. 

QUESTION:  There  is  another  point  in  South  Asia,  and  that  is  Sri 
Lanka,  where  there  is  a  split  of  opinion  between  the  Indians  about 
your  involvement  there.  Some  people  say  it  is  power  politics,  others 
say  India  is  trying  to  help  and  bring  peace.  What  was  the  real  reason 
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for  your  involvement  in  Sri  Lanka? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  real  reason  was  that  we  want  peace  in  Sri 
Lanka.  That  is  the  real  reason.  If  there  is  not  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  we 
have  problems  in  India;  it  has  repercussions  in  India.  We  looked  at 
various  options  that  were  open  at  that  time.  And  if  you  remember  a 
year  ago  almost  at  this  time  tensions  were  very  high  in  Sri  Lanka. 
And  when  we  looked  at  all  the  options  that  were  open  to  Sri  Lanka 
and  the  options  that  were  open  to  us,  we  found  that  the  only  option 
that  was  viable,  long-term  for  Sri  Lanka  and  for  India  was  an  option 
where  we  would  help  Sri  Lanka  to  solve  the  problem,  and  that  is 
why  we  went  in. 

QUESTION:  Did  you  in  this  context  also  contact  the  USSR  and  the 
USA? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No. 

QUESTION:  Fighting  still  continues  against  the  LTTE? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  At  much  reduced  levels. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  the  IPKF  can  move  back  soon  to  India? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  hope  we  have  elections  there  soon  and 
once  elections  are  over  then  we  can  come  back,  no  problem. 


Commitment  to  Peaceful  Nuclear 

Programme 


QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  completed  nearly  four 
years  in  office.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  biggest  achievement 
of  your  Government  during  the  period?  Simultaneously,  which  are 
the  spheres  where  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  work  done  so  far? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  In  foreign  policy  we  have  strengthened  existing 
friendship  while  promoting  new  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
rationale  of  our  policies  in  even  those  countries  where  there  were 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings  earlier.  Our  time-tested 
relations  with  the  USSR  have  been  further  strengthened  and  our 
co-operation  with  USA  in  a  number  of  areas  like  trade,  industrial 
collaboration  and  the  technological  transfers,  has  received  a  new 
impetus.  The  formation  of  the  SAARC  has  resulted  in  greater 
dialogue  and  co-operation  with  our  neighbouring  countries.  We  have 
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sought  to  improve  relations  and  have  succeeded  in  reducing  tensions 
which  existed  on  our  borders  with  China  last  year.  We  have  reached 
a  stage  when  there  is  a  sincere  desire  in  both  India  and  China,  to 
improve  relations  while  endeavouring  to  resolve  the  border  issue 
peacefully  through  dialogue  and  discussions. 

We  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  nuclear 
disarmament  with  the  Action  Plan  I  presented  to  UN  General 
Assembly  last  month.  I  think  that  in  overall  terms  there  is  a  clear 
international  understanding  now  of  India’s  important  role  in 
promoting  peace,  understanding,  co-operation,  disarmament  and 
development. 

QUESTION:  As  has  often  been  alluded  to  by  you,  it  is  the  support 
which  terrorism  receives  from  Pakistan,  which  keeps  it  alive  in 
Punjab.  In  other  words,  terrorism  will  not  end  by  merely  keeping  a 
vigil  on  the  Golden  Temple  or  augmenting  police  force.  What  steps 
does  your  Government  contemplate  in  this  regard? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Terrorism  in  Punjab  has  strong  external 
dimensions.  It  is  well  known  that  Pakistan  has  been  inciting, 
training,  arming  and  providing  logistical  and  financial  support  to 
terrorists  in  Punjab.  It  offers  to  them  a  safe  haven  where  they  can 
regroup  and  chalk  out  their  strategy.  The  Pakistan  Rangers  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  providing  covering  fire  to  facilitate  border 
crossings  of  terrorists.  We  got  a  vast  amount  of  new  evidence  of 
Pakistan’s  involvement  in  Punjab  when  terrorists,  who  surrendered 
to  the  security  forces  in  the  Golden  Temple  recently,  were 
interrogated.  We  have  been  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  persuade  them 
in  their  own  interest  to  desist  from  engaging  in  such  unfriendly 
actions  against  us.  Whether  or  not  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
co-operates  with  us  on  this  issue,  we  will  take  all  necessary  steps, 
including  more  effective  policing  on  our  borders  to  deal  with  the 
menace  of  terrorism  in  the  Punjab. 

QUESTION:  In  the  context  of  Pakistan’s  mounting  nuclear  prowess, 
which  alternative  would  be  better  for  India  to  follow:  (i)  That  it 
makes  its  own  bomb,  or  (ii)  Pakistan’s  aggressiveness  be  checked  in 
some  other  way?  What  should  that  option  be? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Pakistan’s  clandestine  nuclear  weapons 
programme  is  naturally  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  indeed  a 
factor  of  instability  in  the  region.  If  Pakistan  were  to  go  nuclear,  we 
would  be  forced  to  review  our  policies.  India  is  deeply  committed  to 
a  peaceful  nuclear  programme  and  has  shunned  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon  even  though  it  has  had  the  capability  to 
do  this  for  many  years.  We  would  be  loathe  to  change  the  peaceful 
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orientation  of  our  nuclear  programme.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
Pakistan  can  be  persuaded  to  give  up  its  weapons  oriented  nuclear 
programme.  The  United  States,  in  my  opinion  is  particularly  well 
placed  to  do  so. 

QUESTION:  Pakistan  has  recently  stated  that  elections  would  be  held 
there  on  16th  November.  How  do  you  feel  about  those  elections? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Now,  it  is  their  internal  matter,  it  is  for  them  to 
decide  what  to  do. 

QUESTION:  Going  by  their  past  record,  what  is  your  assessment? 
PRIME  MINlSTER:What  can  it  be?  We  would  like  that  there  should  be 
free  elections. 

QUESTION:  But  what  do  you  feel  about  its  prospects? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Until  this  happens  in  all  the  countries,  relations 
between  them  would  not  be  as  they  should  be.  You  also  know  about 
Pakistan,  we  also  know  how  many  times  and  how  elections  have 
been  held.  We  hope  that  fair  and  free  elections  would  be  held.  But 
the  Opposition  Parties,  who  are  against  it,  have  started  raising 
objections. 

QUESTION:  In  the  context  of  Afghan-Pak  relations,  what  do  you 
foresee  about  the  future  of  Geneva  Accord?  Is  our  mediation  in  it 
necessary?  What  shall  we  gain  from  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  welcomed  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
Accords.  We  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  these  Accords  to  be 
implemented  fully  in  letter  and  spirit,  for  peace  and  stability  in 
Afghanistan.  It  is  our  view  that  the  Afghan  people  should  determine 
their  destiny  free  from  all  foreign  interference  and  intervention. 
There  is,  however,  evidence  that  Pakistan  is  attempting  to  foist  a 
reactionary  and  fundamentalist  government  on  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  This  can  only  prolong  the  suffering  and  agony  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  and  adversely  affect  efforts  for  national 
reconstruction  and  development.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  need 
on  all  concerned  to  scrupulously  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Accords. 

QUESTION:  Several  conjectures  are  being  made  about  your 
forthcoming  visit  to  China.  What  hopes  do  you  entertain  from  it? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  The  dates  for  my  visit  to  China  have  not  yet  been 
finalised.  As  I  have  indicated  in  Parliament,  I  have  accepted  in 
principle  the  invitation  extended  to  me.  Such  a  visit  will  have  to  be 
preceded  by  adequate  preparation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
border  question  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  psyche  of  the  people  of 
India  and  perhaps  of  China  too.  This  has  to  be  tackled,  but  we  must 
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not  raise  false  hopes  nor  lose  opportunities  that  might  present 
themselves.  While,  at  the  very  least,  maintaining  peace  and 
tranquillity  on  the  border,  we  should  also  see  how  we  can  work 
towards  normal  and  stable  relations. 

QUESTION:  Your  reaction  to  the  process  of  Islamisation  in 
Bangladesh?  How  will  it  affect  Indo-Bangladesh  relations? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Though  this  is  primarily  an  internal  matter  of 
Bangladesh  we  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  which  creates  a  sense 
of  insecurity  and  concern  in  any  section  of  the  population  there.  The 
people  of  Bangladesh  attained  their  Independence  after  a  heroic 
liberation  struggle.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  values  and 
ideals  which  motivated  the  liberation  struggle.  We  look  forward  to 
the  strengthening  of  these  ideals  in  that  country. 

QUESTION:  Economists  are  of  the  view  that  India  would  not  do  well 
to  run  its  development  schemes  with  the  help  of  foreign  debts  and  if 
an  alernative  is  not  found  soon,  we  would  be  caught  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  indebtedness  like  the  Latin  American  countries.  Do  you 
agree  with  them?  Won’t  investments  in  India  by  multi-nationals  be  a 
better  alternative?  In  that  case,  won’t  it  adversely  affect  the 
indigenous  industries  and  industrialists? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  contribution  of  foreign  resources  to  total 
investment  in  our  economy  is  about  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  which  is 
one  of  the  lowest  among  developing  countries.  We  have  followed  a 
piudent  policy  in  regard  to  debt,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  As 
part  of  this  policy  we  have  avoided  reliance  on  short-term  debt  and 
are  borrowing  primarily  for  development  projects  which  contribute 
to  our  growth  and  development.  We  are  also  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  the  emerging  debt  situation  in  order  to  ensure  that  problems  on 
this  front  are  avoided. 

As  regards  foreign  investment,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  welcome 
it  but  on  our  terms  and  conditions.  We  have  to  be  selective,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  unnecessary 
procedural  hurdles  in  attracting  capital  for  high  priority  productive 
purposes,  particularly  in  areas  where  we  require  the  technology.  The 
way  I  look  at  it,  our  entire  effort  is  in  support  of  indigenous 
industries  based  on  our  indigenous  capability.  Foreign  resources  are 
required  for  meeting  part  of  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  for 
India’s  industrialisation,  especially  for  helping  to  upgrade 
technology. 


A  Shared  Commitment 
to  Non-alignment 


Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  good  co-operation  between 
India  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  international  and  bilateral  levels  goes 
back  a  long  way.  How  do  you  see  the  two  Non-aligned  countries’ 
present  political  relations  and  in  which  fields  can  economic  ties, 
which  have  their  ups  and  downs,  be  expanded  and  placed  on  a 
long-term  basis? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  convey  my  warm 
greetings  to  the  friendly  people  of  Yugoslavia.  Ours  is  a  friendship 
which  is  based  on  a  shared  commitment  to,  the  principles  of 
Non-alignment.  It  is  a  friendship  which  owes  its  strength  and 
resilience  to  the  joint  efforts  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Josip  Broz 
Tito,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  This 
friendship  was  nurtured  by  Indira  Gandhi  who  visited  Yugoslavia  in 
June  1983.  We  were  happy  to  receive  your  State  President,  Party 
President  and  Prime  Minister  in  India.  Similarly  our  President  visited 
Yugoslavia  in  1986  to  continue  our  tradition  of  high-level  contacts.  I 
myself  planned  this  trip  last  year  but  was  compelled  to  postpone  it 
on  account  of  the  drought  situation  in  India. 

I  believe  that  there  is  considerable  potential  to  expand  and 
diversify  our  economic  and  commercial  ties  consistent  with  the 
warm  political  relations  between  our  two  countries.  The  momentum 
of  our  trade  exchanges  has  picked  up  and  was  around  US  $  200 
million  last  year.  The  Joint  Committee  which  met  in  Delhi  in  June 
1988  explored  further  prospects  for  diversifying  our  economic 
interaction.  Some  frontier  areas  of  collaboration  including  in  science 
and  technology,  industrial  collaboration  and  co-production  are  being 
tapped.  Agreements  on  areas  like  sports,  information,  science  and 
technology,  nuclear  energy,  maritime  transport  and  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  are  in  the  offing.  Both  sides  need  to  work  out 
long-term  contracts  to  impart  stability  and  dynamism  to  trade. 

We  already  expressed  the  necessary  political  will  to  stimulate 
trade  during  Prime  Minister  Mikulic’s  visit  in  1986.  I  am  hopeful 
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that  my  talks  with  your  leadership  this  time  would  give  a  concrete 
shape  to  our  resolve  to  raise  our  co-operation  to  higher  levels. 
QUESTION:  India  is  making  great  strides  in  economic  development.  It 
is  less  burdened  by  its  foreign  debt  than  many  other  developing 
countries,  despite  the  increasingly  unfavourable  circumstances  on  the 
world  market.  What  are  India’s  views  on  South-South  Co-operation, 
what  are  its  experiences  in  that  area  and,  in  your  view,  what  is  the 
way  out  of  the  debt  crisis? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  indeed  made  very  significant  progress  in 
our  development  efforts.  Much  of  this  has  been  achieved  through  our 
own  efforts  and  through  domestic  resources.  From  the  early  years  of 
our,  Independence,  self-reliant  development  has  been  our  national 
goal.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  a  less  onerous  external 
debt  burden  than  some  other  developing  countries.  This  choice  has, 
however,  required  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  people. 
Their  burden  should  not  be  made  heavier  simply  because  we  do  not 
face  a  debt  problem  of  greater  magnitude.  We,  therefore,  remain 
acutely  concerned  about  the  prospects  of  flow  of  resources  to 
developing  countries.  The  needs  of  all  countries  should  be  met 
through  increased  assistance. 

The  debt  problem,  and  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it,  are 
assuming  global  dimensions.  It  has  also  emerged  as  the  major 
constraint  on  the  development  efforts  of  developing  countries.  It  is 
imperative  to  urgently  create  conditions  which  will  allow  developing 
countries  to  resume  their  growth  and  development  paths.  Technical 
adjustments  will  not  suffice.  A  more  comprehensive  strategy  is 
required,  which  must  not  only  reduce  repayment  burdens  but  also 
address  the  underlying  conditions  and  inequities  of  the  international 
economic  system. 

As  we  have  opted  for  self-reliance  in  our  national  development, 
we  also  stand  for  collective  self-reliance  of  the  Non-aligned  and 
developing  countries.  This  is  an  essential  component  of  the 
independent  character  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  We  are, 
therefore  firmly  committed  to  promoting  greater  economic 
co-operation  among  the  Non-aligned  and  developing  countries. 
Progress  in  this  area  has  lagged  behind  expectations.  This  is  largely 
due  to  historical  links  and  conditions  which  were  inherited. 
Enhanced  co-operation  among  ourselves  requires  changing 
traditional  attitudes  and  ways  of  thinking. 

We  are,  however,  making  useful  and  steady  progress.  A  very 
important  agreement  on  GSTP  to  promote  trade  among  developing 
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countries  was  signed  in  Belgrade  in  April  this  year.  This  is  a  good 
development.  India’s  commitment  to  South-South  Co-operation  is 
also  concretely  reflected  in  our  expanding  technical  and  economic 
co-operation  (ITEC)  programme  for  co-operation  with  developing 
countries.  Under  this  programme,  we  have  provided  experts  and 
training  facilities  to  more  than  sixty  developing  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  We  have  also  supplied  equipment  and 
carried  out  turn-key  projects  with  our  partners.  In  our  own  region, 
programmes  under  SAARC  are  developing  well  and  have  provided  a 
new  dimension  to  our  co-operative  efforts. 

QUESTION:  In  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  India  has  given  a  major 
contribution  to  changes  on  the  political  map  of  the  world.  What  are 
your  views  on  the  present  situation  in  the  Movement,  especially  in 
regard  to  some  claims  that,  owing  to  certain  differences  and  conflicts 
between  its  members,  the  Movement  is  no  longer  as  strong  as  it  was 
during  the  time  of  its  founders? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  A  movement  which  comprises  more  than  a 
hundred  members  with  diverse  political  and  socio-economic 
systems,  cultures  and  historical  experiences,  is  bound  to  have  some 
differences  and  diversity  of  views.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
differences  weaken  the  movement.  On  the  contrary,  they  testify  to 
the  fact  that  our  Movement  is  dynamic,  vibrant  and  democratic.  It 
does  not  impose  a  uniformity  of  views  but  seeks  to  evolve  a 
consensus  independently  and  freely  arrived  at.  The  Movement  is 
much  stronger  because  of  this  approach. 

Over  the  years,  the  growth  in  its  membership  clearly  indicates  the 
great  significance  countries  attach  to  the  Movement.  In  fact,  over  the 
years,  even  those  countries  which  in  the  past  have  had  doubts  and 
unfounded  misgivings  now  recognise  it  as  a  positive  and 
constructive  force  in  world  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  complexities  of  our  times,  while 
re-affirming  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  there  is  indeed 
room  for  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  Movement  even  further  and 
for  streamlining  its  organisational  procedures.  Several  important 
ideas  have  been  put  forward  including  those  from  Yugoslavia.  We 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  some  of  these  ideas 
during  my  visit. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  see  the  present  international  political 
situation  and  the  latest  attempts  by  the  big  powers  to  curb  the  arms 
race? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  of  the 
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climate  in  East-West  relations.  The  INF  Treaty  marks  a  departure 
from  nuclear  arms  limitation  to  nuclear  disarmament.  This 
agreement  vividly  demonstrates  that  given  necessary  political  will, 
technical  problems  such  as  verification,  can  be  overcome.  The 
statesmenship  of  US  and  Soviet  leaderships  has  been  amply  in 
evidence.  However,  they  must  live  up  to  the  new  hopes  and 
expectations. 

The  arms  race,  in  particular  the  nuclear  arms  race,  will  be  ended 
only  when  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  and  the  balance  of  terror  that 
goes  with  it,  are  given  up.  Only  then  shall  the  Great  Powers  be  able 
to  work  towards  a  nuclear  weapon-free  and  non-violent  world.  To 
further  this  objective,  we  have  just  submitted,  at  the  SSOD-III,  a 
time-bound  action  plan  for  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  in 
3  stages  over  the  next  22  years.  Not  only  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  remaining  nuclear  weapon  States  and  all  other 
countries  must  contribute  to  the  process  of  disarmament  and  the  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Only  then  will  the  international 
political  situation  be  really  transformed. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  assess  the  reactions  concerning  the 
disarmament  proposal  which  you  presented  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  June  9.  What  are  the  real  possibilities  for 
implementation  of  this  proposal? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  that  there  is  a  universal  acceptance  today  of 
the  dangers  posed  to  the  very  existence  of  humankind  by  the  spectre 
of  a  nuclear  conflict.  We  have  seen  that  the  USA  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  for  the  first  time,  signed  and  ratified  a  Treaty  (the  INF 
Treaty)  which  provides  for  the  actual  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  regard  this  as  a  positive  development  and  hope  it  would  lead  to 
steps  for  further  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Action  Plan  which  I  presented  to  the  UN  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  is  wide  ranging  and  calls  for  total  elimination  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century.  1 
think  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  a  time-bound  programme 
for  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  number  of  countries  and 
groups  which  are  campaigning  for  nuclear  disarmament  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  and  welcomed  the  Plan.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  as  the  largest  peace  movement  in  the  world,  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  can  play  an  important  role  in  working  for 
the  establishment  of  a  non-violent  and  nuclear  weapon-free  world 
order.  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  with  Yugoslav  leaders  during 
my  forthcoming  visit. 
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QUESTION:  India’s  political  scene  is  always  a  dynamic  one.  What  are 
the  priorities  of  your  Government  in  the  coming  period? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  India  has  faced  a  number  of  challenges  both 
internal  and  external  in  recent  years.  We  have  succeeded  in 
overcoming  these  challenges  primarily  because  of  the  strength  and 
resilience  of  our  democratic  institutions  and  the  commitment  of  our 
Government  and  people  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  secularism 
and  socialism.  I  am  confident  that  as  in  the  past  we  will  be  able  to 
surmount  the  challenges  we  face  today  and  take  our  country  along 
the  path  of  prosperity  and  progress.  We  still  attach  the  highest 
priority  to  the  efforts  we  are  making  for  improving  the  living 
standards  of  our  people,  particularly  the  poorer  and  weaker  sections 
of  society  while  striving  to  promote  international  peace,  harmony 
and  co-operation. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  see  the  possibilities  for  establishment  of  a 
just  International  Economic  Order  in  the  world? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  road  but  the 
directions  we  feel  have  been  set  fairly  well  in  Uruguay  at  the  GATT 
meeting,  Punta  Deleste.  We  don’t  believe  we  can  have  sustained 
development  in  the  world  without  more  equality  in  economic 
relationships.  And  post-Second  World  War,  although  colonialism 
and  imperialism  had  ended  in  its  sort  of  traditional  mould,  we  still 
see  a  lot  of  exploitation  of  the  weaker  countries  and  the  less 
developed  countries  being  done  by  the  developed  countries.  The  net 
flow  of  wealth  is  still  out  from  the  developing  countries  to  the 
developed  countries.  So,  it  is  essential  that  this  balance  is  rectified, 
not  just  for  economic  relationship  but  also  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
world. 

QUESTION:  You  have  personally  explained  to  us  some  of  the  election 
failures  of  the  Congress  Party  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  not  a 
cadres  party.  What  measure  do  you  envisage  for  strengthening  the 
Congress  Party?  I  have  heard  of  your  intentions  to  strengthen  the 
Party  for  the  next  elections. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  Strengthening  of  the  Congress  Party  is 
necessary  not  just  because  of  the  next  elections.  We  manage  to  win 
elections  even  when  the  Party  is  not  too  strong.  So,  that  is  not  a 
critical  factor.  But  what  is  important  is  that  for  a  long-term  development 
in  the  country,  for  a  sustained  national  policy,  whether  it  is  on 
domestic  issues  or  on  foreign  policy,  the  Congress  must  be 
strengthened.  Post-Independence,  not  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  Congress  and  with  two  splits,  a  lot  of  weaknesses  have  come 
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in.  We  started  a  number  of  programmes  to  re-build  and  strengthen 
the  Party.  The  attempt  is  not  to  make  it  into  a  cadre-based  Party, 
because  we  don’t  think  that  the  type  of  Party  the  Congress  is,  would 
lend  itself  to  a  cadre-based  party.  We  do  need  a  certain  sort  of  tight 
groups  of  workers  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  but  the  party  must  be 
a  mass-based  party. 

QUESTION:  Like  it  is  now? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  like  it  is  now. 

QUESTION:  Where  do  you  see  the  roots  of  the  separatists  movement 
in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  have  always  been  certain  separatist 
tendencies  in  India,  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  country  has  its  own  little  separatist  group.  When  you  look  at 
India,  you  must  not  look  at  India  as  just  a  nation.  It  is  a 
sub-continent.  We  have  a  large  number  of  languages.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  races.  We  have  different  regions.  Well,  our  mix  is 
really  equal  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  and  in  any  such 
system,  there  will  be  small  groups  who  are  unhappy  with  the  way  the 
things  are  going.  But  we  have  shown  that  our  Constitution  and  our 
system  have  the  resilience  and  the  strength  to  cope  with  all  such 
forces  and  to  keep  them  in  the  mainstream.  At  the  moment,  we  see 
that  the  problem  in  Punjab  is  the  main  secessionist  problem,  the 
others  seem  to  be  well  under  control.  The  Punjab  problem  emanates 
very  much  from  outside  our  border  and  not  from  within. 

QUESTION:  Are  you  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  China? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  agreed  in  principle.  A  lot  of 
homework  has  to  be  done  before  a  visit  can  be  made.  I  believe  the 
Chinese  understand  this  too,  that  a  visit  must  mean  that  ‘something 
concrete  must  come  out  of  it.  We  are  working  on  this  and  let’s  hope 
we  can  organise  it  quickly. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  personally  bear  the  burden  of  your  present 
duties?  Were  you  more  happy  when  you  were  flying  as  a  pilot? 
There  is  almost  nothing  known  of  your  pilot  life. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Happy?  I  don’t  know  whether  happy  is  the  right 
word.  Yes,  I  was  much  ‘happier’  while  I  was  flying  but  in  a  lighter 
sort  of  way,  in  a  sense  you  get  more  satisfaction  in  what  you  do  now 
if  you  get  things  done.  I  am  not  political  in  that  sense,  so  I  don’t  get 
happiness  out  of  political  machinations.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  do 
also.  But  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  when  you  get  things  done 
which  are  difficult  or  against  heavy  odds. 

QUESTION:  Okay.  I  know  that  you  are  very  busy. 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  looking  forward  to  Yugoslavia  very  much. 
I  haven’t  had  a  visit  for  a  long  time  and  with  the  changing  situation 
in  the  world  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  build  those  old  linkages. 
QUESTION:  Have  you  been  to  Yugoslavia  earlier? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  been  twice.  Once,  when  I  was  very  small  in 
1956  when  my  grandfather  had  gone.  We  stayed  at  Brioni.  It  is  a 
National  Park  now;  we  are  going  there.  Then,  again  with  my  mother 
in  1983. 


Commitment  to  Democratic  Process 


(Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  this  is  your  first  visit,  or  for  that 
matter  of  any  Prime  Minister  of  India,  to  Spain.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Western  papers  have  run  reports  in  the  last  weeks  about  a  general 
diplomatic  offensive  of  your  Government  towards  Europe.  What 
might  mean,  in  this  light,your  visit  to  our  country? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  greatly  value  our  relations  with  Western 
Europe.  In  the  political,  economic,  commercial,  scientific,  cultural 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  areas  we  have  a  close  relationship  with 
individual  West  European  countries,  in  addition  to  a  significant 
relationship  with  the  European  Community.  My  visit  to  Spain  is 
indeed  the  first  by  any  Indian  Prime  Minister.  To  that  extent  it  has  a 
special  meaning  and  importance.  You  would,  of  course,  know  that 
from  the  Spanish  side  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  for  a  State  visit  to  India  in 
January  1982.  Prime  Minister  Gonzalez  has  also  been  in  India  in 
November  1984. 

QUESTION:  Relations  between  India  and  Spain  have  been  rather 
undistinguished  until  now.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  scope  for  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  economic  or  political  levels  of  our 
dealings? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  would  say  ‘yes’  Our  relations  with  Spain  are 
cordial  and  friendly.  The  earlier  visits  to  India  by  the  Spanish  side 
and  my  visit  now  indicate  growing  political  contacts  at  the  highest 
level  between  our  two  countries.  I  favour  regular  political 
consultations  at  various  levels  between  our  two  countries.  On  many 
international  issues,  Spain  has  adopted  postures  which  are  close  to 
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non-aligned  positions.  Our  economic  and  commercial  relations  are 
growing  though  the  existing  levels  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  potential  on  both  sides.  We  have  identified  some  areas  in  which 
there  could  be  more  exchanges.  The  Spanish  economy  is  becoming 
increasingly  stronger  and  this  should  open  up  favourable  prospects 
for  enhanced  exchanges  with  India. 

QUESTION:  The  perception  of  Spain  abroad  was  a  definitely  negative 
one  during  the  years  of  the  Franco  dictatorship.  Spain  is  a  full-fledged 
democracy  since  1977.  How  has  the  recent  political  process  in  our 
country  affected  the  perception  of  Spain  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  watched  with  interest  the  transition  of 
Spain  from  a  dictatorship  into  a  full-fledged  and  vibrant  democracy. 
We  admire  the  contributions  that  the  present  leadership  of  Spain  has 
made  to  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  the  country.  Spain’s 
international  image  has  changed  and  it  is  now  considered  a  forward 
looking,  dynamic  country  which  is  rapidly  growing  economically. 
QUESTION:  Spain  is  a  medium  European  power,  part  of  NATO,  and 
India  one  of  the  world  Non-aligned  giants.  Might  there  be  any 
common  ground  for  joint  ventures  or  any  sort  of  economic 
partnership  between  the  two  countries? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  already  very  extensive  commercial, 
scientific,  technical  and  industrial  co-operation  with  several  West- 
European  countries  who  are  members  of  NATO.  The  number  of  joint 
ventures  with  West -European  countries  is  also  growing.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  Spain  and  India  cannot  expand  and 
diversify  their  economic  relations  for  the  mutual  benefit. 

QUESTION:  How  could  the  new  political  alignments  in  USSR 
emerging  under  Gorbachev  affect  the  normally  close  relationship 
between  Moscow  and  Delhi? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Indo-Soviet  relations  have  shown  a  remarkable 
degree  of  stability  over  the  last  four  decades.  This  stability  derives 
from  mutually  shared  perceptions  of  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  this  bilateral  relationship  to  the  respective  countries.  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  not  only  in 
restructuring  national  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  in  reducing 
global  tensions.  The  Delhi  Declaration  which  I  signed  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  in  December  1986,  calls  for  the  total  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  emergence  of  a  nuclear  weapon-free  and 
non-violent  world  order.  A  number  of  initiatives  taken  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  seek  to  attain  objectives  which  India  and  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  have  been  consistently  working  for. 
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QUESTION:  India  has  been  much  more  cautious  than  the  average 
Western  country  in  condemning  the  USSR  involvement  in  Afghanistan. 
At  the  same  time  Pakistan  has  been  harbouring  the  guerrillas  that  might 
take  power  in  Kabul  once  the  Russian  withdrawal  is  complete.  Is  your 
Government  happy  with  the  tentative  new  accommodation  between  the 
super  powers  in  Afghanistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Afghanistan  is  our  neighbour.  Our  concern  about 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  is,  therefore,  immediate  and  real.  We 
have  been  always  opposed  to  all  forms  of  external  interference  and 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  We  did  not,  however,  wish  to  do 
anything  that  would  detract  from  the  constructive  role  that  we 
wanted  to  play.  We  welcome  the  Geneva  Accords.  They  offer  the 
only  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Afghan  issue.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  for  all  parties  concerned  to  scrupulously  abide 
by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

QUESTION:  Are  the  current  efforts  of  Gorbachev  of  eventually 
reaching  a  new  understanding  with  China,  worrying  in  any  way  for 
India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  ourselves  want  friendly  relations  with  China. 
Both  India  and  China  are  engaged  in  an  exercise  to  strengthen 
bilateral  co-operation  .We  have  had  eight  rounds  of  official  talks  with 
China  to  resolve  outstanding  issues  and  explore  possibilities  of 
developing  mutually  beneficial  co-operation.  We  will  continue  in  our 
efforts  to  resolve  outstanding  issues  with  China  peacefully  and 
through  dialogue,  while  endeavouring  to  expand  and  diversify  areas 
of  co-operation  and  understanding  for  mutual  benefit.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  we  should  fear  the  efforts  of  any  other 
country  to  reach  an  understanding  and  improve  relations  with  China. 
QUESTION:  How  would  an  eventual  coming  apart  of  the  Sri  Lankan 
settlement,  engineered  nearly  on  a  personal  basis  by  yourself,  hurt 
your  political  standing  in  the  region? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  provides  a 
framework  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  ethnic  issue  in  Sri  Lanka 
while  safeguarding  the  sovereignty,  unity,  territorial  integrity  and  the 
Non-aligned  status  of  the  Island  nation.  The  Agreement  has  already 
achieved  significant  results.  Ethnic  violence  has  been  contained  to  a 
large  extent.  Elections  have  already  been  held  in  seven  of  the 
provinces.  They  have  now  only  to  be  held  in  the  merged 
North-Eastern  Province.  In  the  elections  held  thus  far  for  the 
Provincial  Councils,  parties  committed  to  supporting  the  Indo-Sri. 
Lanka  Agreement  have  won,  which  shows  that  the  Agreement  ha.s 
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the  broad  support  of  the  Sinhala  people.  The  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka 
have  also  welcomed  the  Agreement  and  look  forward  to  participating 
in  the  democratic  process.  The  Agreement  has  the  support  of  the 
people  of  India.  We  are,  therefore,  confident  that  it  will  be 
implemented  fully  in  letter  and  spirit. 

QUESTION:  Another  withdrawal,  if  not  Russian,  Moscow-related,  that 
of  the  Vietnamese  troops  from  Cambodia,  in  case  it  becomes 
complete,  how  would  it  affect  Indian  interests  in  the  area? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  endeavoured  to  assist  in  promoting  talks 
between  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen;  We  welcome 
the  announcement  by  Hanoi  and  Phnom  Penh  of  the  withdrawal  of 
50,000  Vietnamese  troops  from  Kampuchea.  We  have  historical  and 
cultural  links  with  this  region  and  would  like  to  see  peace  and 
stability  there.  The  Kampuchean  people  have  undergone  tremendous 
suffering  and  need  peace.  We  support  a  politically  negotiated 
settlement  in  Kampuchea,  which  restores  peace  and  guarantees  the 
sovereignty,  independence  and  non-aligned  status  of  the  nation. 
QUESTION:  In  this  still  bi-polar  world,  at  least  up  to  a  point,  is  it  in  the 
best  interest  of  India  to  see  a  united  Europe,  poised  somehow 
between  the  super  powers? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  interested  in  a  stable  international  environ¬ 
ment.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  line  of  the  East-West  divide 
is  in  Europe.  As  East-West  tensions  relax,  as  the  process  of  nuclear 
disarmament  gathers  strength,  the  prospects  for  a  greater  unification 
of  Europe  will  increase.  The  pace  of  these  developments  will  be 
determined  by  the  parties  most  concerned. 

QUESTION:  India  has  been  for  long  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
Non-alignment.  But,  of  late.  Non-alignment  seems  to  be  in  rather 
poor  shape.  Would  Non-alignment  remain  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  a  future  multi-polar  world? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  While  it  is  true  that  Non-alignment  was  conceived 
in  the  context  of  the  cold  war  and  the  power  blocs,  over  the  years  the 
Movement  has  shown  its  capacity  to  adjust  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  international  scene.  If  in  the  early  years 
issues  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  dominated  the  Non-aligned 
meetings,  in  later  years,  economic  issues  came  to  the  fore.  The  main 
concerns  of  the  Movement  to  foster  peace,  disarmament  and 
development  have,  however,  remained  unchanged.  The  Non-aligned 
Movement  will  remain  a  force  as  long  as  the  newly  independent 
countries  are  subject  to  external  pressures  and  so  long  as  issues  of 
disarmament,  of  development,  of  international  trade,  of  North-South 
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relations  and  the  like  remain  unresolved. 

QUESTION:  Grandfather,  mother  and  son  have  ruled  India  with  only 
two  short-lived  interlopers  somehow  squeezing  in.  This  has  prompted 
characterisation  of  your  country  as  a ‘Dynastic  Republic’.  Are  you 
already  grooming  an  heir? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  totally  wrong  to  say  that  India  is  a  dynastic 
republic.  My  grandfather  and  mother  served  as  Prime  Ministers  on 
the  basis  of  free,  fair  and  open  elections.  My  grandfather  was 
succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  not  by 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi.  I  became  Prime  Minister  because  I  won  the 
elections  in  1984.  In  1977  Mrs.  Gandhi  lost  the  election,  but  when 
the  Janata  Party  failed  to  perform,  the  people  of  India  voted  her  back 
to  power  in  1980. 1  think  your  question  is  unfair  to  Indian  democracy 
and  the  Indian  voter.  We  in  India  are  committed  to  the  democratic 
process.  The  people  decide  which  party  will  govern  for  a  five-year 
period,  and  the  party  decides  who  should  lead  it.  , 

QUESTION:  Since  your  election.^do  you  think  that  either  separatist  or 
unionist  tendencies  have  gained  ground  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  India  is  a  country  of  much  religious,  linguistic  and 
ethnic  diversity.  It  is  just  like  as  if  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  with 
its  several  languages,  cultures  and  beliefs  became  one  nation  under 
one  government.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  such  a  diverse  country 
problems  keep  occurring  from  time  to  time  in  one  part  or  the  other. 
We  have  continually  faced  problems,  only  the  problems  of  the 
past  which  have  been  resolved  peacefully  and  democratically  are 
forgotten  and  the  immediate  problems  look  bigger.  I  do  not  think 
that  separatist  tendencies  on  the  whole  have  gained  ground  in  India. 
Over  the  years  Indian  unity  has  got  consolidated,  especially  because 
of  economic  development  which  has  strengthened  linkages  between 
various  regions.  We  have  upheld  the  ideal  of  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity,  and  all  religious,  linguistic  and  cultural  groups  have  had 
full  freedom  of  expression.  This  has  created  a  strong  sense  of 
participation  in  the  nation’s  problems  and  achievements,  by  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

QUESTION:  Is  there  a  definite  political  solution  to  the  Sikh  problem? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  The  main  problem  today  in  Punjab  is  that  a 
relatively  small  number  of  terrorists  with  external  support  are 
seeking  to  incite  communal  passions  to  undermine  the  democratic 
process  and  to  weaken  the  unity  of  India.  What  is  most  heartening  is 
that  the  people  of  Punjab — Sikhs,  Hindus  and  Muslims  alike — have 
bravely  resisted  the  terrorists  and  refused  to  let  them  undermine  our 
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secular  body  politic.  The  terrorists  are  being  politically  isolated.  We 
are  dealing  with  them  firmly  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Once  the  violence  has  been  ended,  we  shall  talk  to  all  political 
parties  and  find  solutions  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 
One  fundamental  fact  must  be  grasped.  The  people  of  India  will  not 
allow  any  separatist  movement  based  on  reactionary,  theocratic  ideas 
to  succeed. 

QUESTION:  Of  late,  a  spate  of  accusations  of  corruption  have  been 
levelled  against  your  Government,  currently  by  Mr.  Singh  who  is 
rising  in  political  stature.  Is  there  a  solution  to  political  graft  in 
India?  Is  there  an  alternative  to  Congress  Rule? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Since  the  days  of  our  freedom  struggle,  the 
Congress  Party  has  remained  steadfastly  committed  to  certain  basic 
principles  and  ideals.  The  Party  is  dedicated  to  democracy,  socialism 
and  secularism  at  home  and  to  the  promotion  of  international  peace, 
stability  and  co-operation.  We  have  never  wavered  in  our 
commitment  to  these  ideals  and  specially  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
and  the  weaker  sections  of  our  society. 

The  Opposition  has  not  been  able  to  put  forward  coherent  or 
viable  alternative  to  what  we  stand  for.  What  is  being  attempted  is  an 
alliance  which  has  no  ideology,  no  policy  framework  either  in 
domestic  or  in  foreign  policy  terms.  Given  the  abject  failure  of  the 
Janata  Government  between  1977  and  1979, 1  do  not  think  our  people 
will  accept  such  a  hotchpotch  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the  Congress 
Party,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  internal  and  external 
challenges  that  the  country  faces. 

In  the  absence  of  any  viable  policies, the  Opposition  keeps  making 
unsubstantiated  charges  and  allegations  of  corruption  which  just 
have  no  basis  in  fact.  The  Opposition,  particularly  the  Rightist 
parties,  has  always  harped  on  corruption  because  it  has  nothing  else 
to  talk  about.  It  has  no  vision  of  India.  Nevertheless,  whenever  such 
charges  have  been  made,  we  have  never  flinched  from  having  them 
investigated.  I  know  that  corruption  is  a  problem  in  India  and  we  are 
determined  to  tackle  it.  We  have  taken  strong  action  against  corrupt 
elements.  But  seeking  to  derive  political  mileage  from 
unsubstantiated  allegations  of  corruption  is  an  altogether  different 
matter. 

QUESTION:  The  Green  Revolution  of  the  seventies  showed  a  path  for 
self-subsistence  to  India.  What  does  it  lay  down  in  the  road  ahead? 
How  will  India  enter  a  new  stage  of  growth  to  become  a  truly 
developed  country? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  We  intend  to  modernise  our  agriculture  and 
industry  through  inputs  of  high  technology.  Colonial  India  missed 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Free  India  is  determined  to  catch  up  with 
the  contemporary  technological  revolution.  Technology  holds  the 
key  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  in  our  country.  We  have  launched 
five  technology  missions.  We  have  begun  work  on  the  Eighth  Five 
Year  Plan  which  will  start  in  1990.  With  this  Plan,  we  aim  to  step  up 
our  growth  rate  beyond  the  five  per  cent  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
the  Seventh  Plan.  We  will  increase  foodgrains  production  by  50  per 
cent  before  the  end  of  this  century  and  endeavour  to  step  up  our 
industrial  growth  rate  from  the  present  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  or 
even  higher.  That  is  the  route  to  eradication  of  extreme  poverty  by 
the  year  2000. 

QUESTION:  How  would  you  characterise  the  special  qualities  of  the 
country — historical  or  developmental  traits  that  make  India  a  unique 
case  of  democracy  in  the  third  world? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  India’s  experiment  with  democracy  is  unique.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  country  of  around  800  million 
people  with  such  linguistic,  religious  and  ethnic  diversity  is 
governing  itself  through  a  democratic  system  which  is  based  on 
consent  and  not  coercion.  In  the  West,  democracy  has  followed  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  in  our  case,  it  has  preceded  the  process  of 
industrialisation  of  the  country.  Our  tradition  and  history  of  tolerance, 
of  seeking  harmony,  of  seeing  merit  in  other  people’s  beliefs  and 
commitments,  explains  our  choice  in  favour  of  democracy.  The 
manner  in  which  we  struggled  for  our  Independence  and  obtained  it, 
the  way  the  Congress  Party  which  spearheaded  India’s  Independence 
Movement  functions,  contributed  to  this  attachment  to  democratic 
principles. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  envisage  the  India  of  the  21st  century? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  visualise  it  as  a  modern  and  dynamic  country, 
with  a  developed  agricultural  and  industrial  base,  with  the  problems 
of  extreme  poverty  resolved  and  equality  of  opportunity  ensured  for 
all,  attached  to  democratic  values  and  principles,  preserving  its 
cultural  and  traditional  values,  at  peace  with  its  neighbours  and  the 
world  and  playing  a  significant  role  in  furthering  international  peace 
and  understanding.  It  will  be  an  India  which-  seeks  renewal  through 
its  5000-year-old  cultural  heritage,  yet  opens  its  windows  to  the  best 
that  the  world  has  to  offer.  As  in  the  past,  India  will  be  the  cradle  for 
a  new  world  civilisation  based  on  love,  non-violence  and  harmony. 
QUESTION:  You  are  going  to  Spain  on  the  1 5th,  and  you  are  going  as 
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well  to  Yugoslavia,  Turkey  and  Jordan.  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
having  in  mind  that  you  have  been  recently  to  West  Germany,  Syria, 
US,  if  we  could  see  your  trip  as  a  part  of  a  general  Indian  diplomatic 
offensive  towards  Europe  and  the  Western  world?  Am  I  to 
understand  your  going  to  Spain  like  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  feel  Europe  is  very  important  and  it  is 
going  to  be  much  more  important  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have  had 
very  good  relations  with  many  countries  in  Europe,  economic  and 
political.  For  some  reasons,  Spain  has  been  a  little  left  out,  although 
we  have  had  visits  by  Her  Majesty  and  by  your  Prime  Minister,  in 
1982  and  1984.  But  nobody  from  India  has  been  to  Spain.  So,  we 
felt  it  was  time  that  we  did  look  more  towards  Spain.  We  feel  that 
there  is  a  lot  that  we  can  do  with  Spain  economically. 

QUESTION:  I  have  heard  that  India  might  be  interested  in  joint 
co-operation  with  Spain  in  certain  military,  defence  technology  or 
research,  or  developing  some  sort  of  systems,  I  have  been  told.  .  . 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  these  are  things  that  we  will  really  talk  about 
in  Spain  when  we  are  there.  Then,  there  are  very  many  areas  where 
we  can  co-operate.  But  India  has  not  got  a  capability  to  absorb  fairly 
high  levels  of  technology  and  we  feel  that  Spain  could  be  a  country 
that  we  could  co-operate  with. 

QUESTION:  I  think  that  there  is  someone  who  is  going  as  a  sort  of 
advance  party,  Mr.  Arunachalam,  who  is  Scientific  Adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  Defence  and  he  is  arriving  in  Spain  before  you  in  order 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  discussing  afterwards,  and  that  could... 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  could  be  in  certain  areas,  yes. 
QUESTION:  But  you  can’t  specify.  .  .? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Just  wait  for  a  few  more  days. 

QUESTION:  Well,  in  your  four  years  of  Prime  Ministership,  you  have 
had  eight  Foreign  Ministers.  What  path  you  want  to  drive  home,  to 
the  world,  to  Europe,  in  having  such  a  thing.  .  .? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  feel  that  India  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
international  affairs.  We  were  one  of  the  key  countries  in  setting  up 
the  Non-aligned  Movement.  We  believe  that  has  helped  keep 
tensions  down  in  the  world  and  given  new  directions  which  couldn’t 
have  been  envisaged  at  an  earlier  time.  We  believe  that  in  changing 
circumstances  now  with  new  detente,  with  various  treaties  on  nuclear 
issue  coming  up,  India  again  has  a  role  to  play. 

QUESTION:  But  if  I  may  say  so,  your  trip  reminds  me  of  another  trip 
that  your  mother  did  in  1971  just  before  the  war  with  Pakistan.  .  . 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  hope  we  are  not  having  a  war  with 
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Pakistan. 

QUESTION:  No.  No.  But  couldn’t  it  be  a  link  in  the  sense  that  there 
may  be  a  threat  perceived  in  India  or  can  we  say  that  India  is  now 
perceiving  Pakistan  as  a  threat,  having  in  mind  that  they  have 
acquired  nuclear  capability,  and  it  is  related  somehow  to  explaining 
to  Europe  the  threat  of  Pakistan  or  their  having  the  bomb? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  not  really.  Well,  the  trip  is  not  targeted 
because  of  that,  definitely.  But,  what  you  say  does  worry  us  very 
much.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
programme  is  a  weapon  programme.  .  .  and,  well,  they  are  very  close 
to  a  weapon. 

QUESTION:  I  heard  somewhere  that  they  have  six  to  eight  bombs? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  have  been  some  reports.  What  saddens 
us  is  that  people  who  could  have  stopped  them  have  not  really  been 
tough  enough  in  stopping  them. 

QUESTION:  Wouldn’t  you  right  now  explain  your  position  in  this  trip 
about  this  problem...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  our  position  we  have  made  clear  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  We  don’t  want  to  go  nuclear.  We  don’t  have  a 
nuclear  bomb.  We  don’t  have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme.  But  at 
the  moment  we  do  feel  very  threatened  by  Pakistan’s  programme. 
QUESTION:  Would  that  mean  that  India  could  change  its  attitude  to 
the  bomb...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  to  rethink  many  things  if  Pakistan 
has  a  bomb.  Our  whole  security  will  be  in  danger  and  we  have  to 
think  of  various  deterrents  or  preventive  measures. 

QUESTION:  Then,  apart  from  the  bilateral  relations  with  Spain,  with 
Sri  Lanka,  with  Pakistan,  will  you  be  interested  in  talking  about  the 
Arab  issue  in  which  India  and  Spain  see  very  much  alike? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  am  sure  the  West  Asian  issues  will  come  up — well, 
both  the  West  Asian  issues',  Iraq -Iran  and  Israel- Arab-Lebanon 
QUESTION:  I  may  appear  to  be.  .  .  but  I  do  feel  that  somehow  India 
is  jealous,  let  us  put  it  this  way,  of  China  and  the  image  of  China  in 
Europe.  Could’t  that  be  another  subject  to  present  the  modern  India 
and  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  economic  race  between  the  Western 
Europe  and  India  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  that  doesn’t  bother  us  at  all.  Not  at  all.  We 
have  had  a  very  consistent  stand  on  China.  Even  when  Europe 
pretended  that  China  didn’t  exist,  we  fought  for  China  to  be  admitted 
to  the  UN,  and  that  position  of  ours  didn’t  change  even  after  we  had 
the  conflict  with  China.  So,  although  we  had  our  own  bilateral 
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problems,  yet  we  felt  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  was  more 
important.  So,  these  sorts  of  things  don’t  bother  us. 

QUESTION:  India  being  one  of  the  leading  Non-aligned  countries, 
how  could  India  see  the  possibility  of  a  unified  Europe.  I  know  of 
course  that  that  is  something  that  will  take  a  long  time.  But  how  does 
India  perceive  it,  Europe  getting  together? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh!  we  think  it  is  a  very  positive  thing,  yes.  There 
are  some  fears  in  the  country  that  a  unified  Europe  might  become  a 
sort  of  inward-looking  Europe  and  we  hope  that  doesn’t  happen 
because  that  may  not  be  good,  specially  with  the  world  economic 
situation  and  the  sort  of  precarious  situation  it  is  in.  We  need,  not  an 
inward-looking  Europe  but  an  outward-looking  Europe.  We  think  a 
unified  Europe  will  be  good,  yes.  You  are  moving  very  rapidly  on 
that. 

QUESTION:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now  about  the  Gulf  and 
about  the  Western  Europe.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  tragedy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  downing  of  the  Iranian  jetliner  by  the  American 
Cruiser,  what  is  the  position  of  India  first,  and  what  about  the 
remaining  presence  of  the  US  Warships  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  always  felt  that  major  power  presence  in 
the  Gulf  will  only  make  tension  rise  to  high  levels.  This  recent 
incident  has  taken  tension  up  very  high  and  whenever  tension  is 
high,  things  slip,  things  go  wrong.  The  incident  itself  seemed  totally 
avoidable.  As  you  know,  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  mistake  an 
airbus  for  an  F-14  with  the  little  experience  that  I  have  got. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  a  mistake,  an  explainable  and 
believable  or  what  kind  of  thing  it  was...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  to  wait  till  the  report  of  the 
Committee  comes  out.  But  prima  facie,  I  find  it  impossible  for  an 
airbus  to  be  mistaken  for  an  F-14. 

Every  indication  is  that  the  airbus  was  on  the  airway.  It  was 
climbing.  It  was  still  a  substantial  distance  away. 

QUESTION:  Well,  the  Americans  say  that  when  they  fired  the  missile, 
the  airbus  was  only  six  or  seven  miles  away... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  have  to  wait  for  the  report  to  come. 
QUESTION:  But  you  have  strong  doubts  about  the  explanations  up  to 
now? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  can  be  a  genuine  mistake,  it  could  happen,  yes. 
QUESTION:  India  and  the  USSR  have  had  a  very  close  relationship 
for  years  now.  I  do  believe  that  the  new  USSR  that  is  just  emerging 
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under  Gorbachev  will  be  somehow  a  tougher  ally  in  the  sense  of 
wanting  to  make  business  always  and  not  being  overgenerous  with 
anyone.  How  could  the  situation  affect  the  close  relationship 
between  India  and  the  USSR? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  don’t  see  this  sort  of  change  causing  problems 
between  our  relationship.  We  have  had  very  good  talks  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  on  our  bilateral  relations.  On  his  last  visit  here 
and  then  on  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  laid  down  a 
programme  of  action  to  build  on  the  economic  relations,  and  that  is 
going  quite  well. 

QUESTION:  And  India  is  favourable  to  the  new  situation  emerging  in 
the  USSR? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  much  so.  We  think  it  is  very  positive. 
QUESTION:  Well,  we  have  another  event  very  much  related  to  it  now. 
Is  India  really  happy...  I  mean,  I  know  that  India  has  been  quite  vocal 
in  criticising  the  Afghanistan  involvement  of  the  USSR,  but  publicly 
has  been  so  cautious,  but  can  India  be  really  happy  with  the 
agreement  between  the  super  powers  about  Afghanistan,  I  mean  the 
possibility  of  the  fundamentalist  guerrillas  who  are  now  being 
harboured  in  Pakistan  taking  power  in  Kabul?  Could  that  be  good  for 
India,  or  how  do  you  see  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  first,  let  me  say  that  we  are  very  happy  with 
the  agreement  on  Afghanistan,  the  Geneva  Accords.  But  it  is 
essential  that  all  parties  adhere  to  those  Accords.  That  is  very 
essential  because  if  there  is  violation  by  any  one  party  or  more  than 
one  party,  there  will  be  serious  problems.  Our  major  worry  would  be 
in  having  a  fundamentalist  Government  in  Afghanistan,  and  a 
fundamentalist  Government  will  cause  a  lot  of  problems  in  this 
whole  area. 

QUESTION:  Would  that  mean  that  India  could  even  go  somehow  to 
the  rescue  of  the  regime...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  haven’t  looked  at  it  that  way,  no.  But  the 
recent  feedback  that  we  are  getting  from  Afghanistan  is  that  the 
Mujahideen  are  not  being  supported  by  the  local  commanders  in  the 
way  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be,  and  there  isn’t  the  type  of 
unity  that  many  thought  there  was. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  that  they  could  possibly  sustain  after  once 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  is  completed? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  PDPA?  Yes,  I  think  they  will  sustain 
themselves. 

QUESTION:  Next  about  China:  Is  there  absolutely  nothing  to  worry  in 
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India  about  the  possibility  of  a  rapproachement  between  Moscow 
and  Peking.  Some  things  that  will  change  the  things  and  make  them 
as  they  were  in  the  fifties...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  too  had  a  very  good  relationship  with 
China  in  the  fifties.  I  don’t  think  we  can  look  at  just  a  triangle  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  China  and  India.  I  feel  that  international  relationships 
are  changing  very  rapidly  right  along  the  Globe,  partly  because  of 
the  new  detente  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  but 
the  effect  of  that  is  definitely  going  to  percolate  to  others  and  we  will 
in  the  coming  years,  perhaps  a  decade  may  be  better,  have  a  new  sort 
of  Globe,  a  new  picture  on  the  Globe... 

QUESTION:  In  how  long...  forty/fifty  years  time...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  much  sooner  than  that. 

QUESTION:  In  ten  years,  something  like  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  that  could  be  more  realistic. 

QUESTION:  And  do  you  think  the  change  in  the  USSR  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  sense  of  a  different  global  relationship? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  changes  in  the  USSR,  uniting  of  Europe, 
the  new  economic  power  that  Japan  has  got,  China  coming  up,  you 
know  there  are  going  to  be  major  changes,  and  I  don’t  see  any 
problem.  .  . 

QUESTION:  But  could  you  possibly  in  a  few  sentences  say  how  you 
are  seeing  the  changes? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  very. difficult  to  say  because  the  things  are 
much  too  fluid  today,  and  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  change. 
There  could  be  a  number  of  different  pictures  that  come  out.  But  too 
soon  for  me  to  say  so. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  precise  position  of  India  towards  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Cambodia.  They  say  that  they 
will  withdraw? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  believe  that  they  will  withdraw.  They  have 
promised  to  do  it  by  1990.  Now  that  is  not  very  far  off.  They  have 
already  started  the  process.  What  is  much  more  important  is  that  the 
process  of  talks  that  has  started  in  Paris  continues...  That  is  very 
important. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  the  prospects  are  good  in  the  sense  that 
peace  would  return  to  the  Indo-China  Peninsula? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  feel  prospects  are  good,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  process  that  has  started  will  continue,  although  it  has  many 
hurdles  along  the  way.  There  are  many  pitfalls  but  I  think  it  will  go 
through. 
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QUESTION:  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  more 
centred  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  India  itself.  The  first  thing  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  is:  Last  year,  29th  July  India  signed  an  agreement 
with  Sri  Lanka  in  order  to  pacify  the  Island  and  the  Peace  Keeping 
Force  and  all  that.  Now,  we  see  that  in  July  1988,  India  has  about 
70,000  to  80,000  troops  there  in  the  Island.  I  have  read  in  the  Press. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  You  don’t  believe  our  Press,  (laughs) 

QUESTION:  How  many  troops  you  feel  are  there? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  got  much  less  than  that.  We  had  52,000 
and  we  brought  some  back. 

QUESTION:  But  somehow,  the  situation  is  not  good  in  the  sense  that 
India,  I  think,  is  damaging  or  might  be  damaging  its  image  in  the 
world  if  it  has  its  forces  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Are  there  any 
prospects  of  withdrawal? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  much  so.  We  are  very  clear  in  our  minds  that 
our  forces  must  come  back  and  come  back  fairly  soon.  Having  said 
that,  we  can  come  back  only  when  President  Jayewardene  is  happy 
that  we  come  back.  And  we  have  been  in  touch  with  him  at  every 
stage.  Things  have  been  moving  fairly  well  especially  in  recent 
months  and  I  think  that  in  the  coming  months,  we  will  be  able  to 
have  a  breakthrough. 

QUESTION:  There  is  no  possibility  of  Sri  Lanka  turning  into  India’s 
Vietnam  or  like  that...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh!  absolutely  no. 

QUESTION:  But  I  have  heard  that  the  Indian  troops  are  taking  very 
heavy  casualties.  Even  now,  in  the  last  three  or  four  months,  they 
have  been  suffering  quite  a  few  number  of  casualties. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  the  beginning  we  took  very  heavy  casualties  and 
really  so  because  you  know  our  troops,  it  is  an  army,  and  they  were 
pushed  in  at  very  short  notice  because  of  Sri  Lankan  needs,  into  an 
urban  guenilla  situation  which  they  have  never  been  trained  for.  They 
have  not  been  trained  as  a  Police  force.  They  really  are  an  army. 
QUESTION:  But  then  who  is  doing  the  fighting  now.  Indian  Army 
or...  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Our  Army  is  doing  it. 

QUESTION:  And  then  do  you  have  an  idea  that  in  a  few  months 
things  might  change...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  hope  we  will  have  elections,  devolution 
and  democratisation  process  completed  and  well...  once  that  is  done 
then  there  is  very  little  else  to  do. 

QUESTION:  Could  you  more  or  less  compare,  let  us  say,  the  Tigers  in 
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Sri  Lanka  with  the  Sikh  terrorism  in  India?  I  mean  they  are  only  a 
minority. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  I  won’t  compare  them  in  the  same  way.  There 
is  a  lot  of  difference.  It  will  take  too  long  to  go  into  the  differences. 
One  of  the  main  things  is  that  the  Sikh  terrorists  are  not  getting 
support  at  all  from  the  local  population,  not  at  any  time.  The  Tigers 
had  substantial  support.  But  after  our  Agreement  of  last  year,  there  is 
a  stronger  and  stronger  feeling  growing  in  Sri  Lanka  that  peace  and 
economic  development  could  have  taken  place  if  the  Tigers  had  not 
had  such  an  intransigent  position,  and  they  have  lost  a  lot  of  ground 
on  that. 

QUESTION:  I  read  that  Mr.  Khushwant  Singh  has  said  that  after  Blue 
Star  Operation,  things  could  never  be  the  same  in  the  Sikh  problem. 
Could  we  say  now  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  launch  the  Operation  or  it 
was  something  that  you  think  had  to  be  done? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  had  to  happen. 

QUESTION:  How  it  has  affected  the  whole...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  had  to  happen.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  avoid  a  situation  like  that, Things  had  gone  in  a  particular 
direction  and  various  pulls,  pressures  and  forces  that  were  aligned  in 
a  particular  way  more  or  less  made  it... 

QUESTION:  But  you  tried  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Akali  Dal  in 
1985  after  the  elections.  Why  the  Government  has,  let  us  say,  failed, 
to  fulfil  its  promises  on  the  Agreement?  How  haven’t  you  been  able 
to  hammer  out  that  point?  Things  looked  so  well  three  years  ago  and 
now  they  look  so  awkward.  How  could  that  happen? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Let  me  be  vcrv  clear.  We  haven’t  defaulted  on  any 
clause,  the  Government,  on  nothing  at  all. 

QUESTION:  You  say  capital,  Chandigarh...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  capital  was  linked  with  the  transfer  of  land 
from  Punjab  to  Haryana  and  the  Agreement  said  that  the  transfer  will 
take  place  simultaneously — Chandigarh  going  to  Punjab  and  land 
going  to  Haryana.  Punjab  refused  to  give  the  land;  so,  if  we  had 
transferred  Chandigarh,  we  would  have  in  fact  violated  the 
Agreement. 

QUESTION:  Why  the  things...?  Why  the  situation  is  so...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Why  the  things  happened?  The  real  problem  was 
that  the  Agreement  hinged  on  one  person,  Sant  Longowal,  and  we 
had  not  sort  of  built  in  any  resilience  into  it.  Well,  there  just  isn’t  or 
wasn’t  at  that  time,  another  Sikh  leader  who  could  take  over  when 
Sant  Longowal  was  shot  and  give  the  type  of  leadership  that  was 
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required  to  go  through  with  an  agreement  like  that.  Even  today,  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  find  Sikh  leadership.  .  . 

QUESTION:  But  you  said  before  that  the  Sikh  terrorists  didn’t  have 
any  support  from  the  local  population.  How  can  they...  if  they  don’t 
have  a  certain  amount  of  support  then? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Almost  none,  very  little;  I  am  not  saying  they 
never  had,  they  had  support  mainly  by  terror,  by  coercion.  Now, 
even  that  has  reduced  very  substantially. 

QUESTION:  Could  we  say  then,  having  an  impression  of  your  four 
years  of  power,  the  separatist  tendencies  in  India  are  stronger  now 
than  before?  Is  India  much  more  united  now  than  it  was  before  or  it 
is  the  contrary? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  is  much  more  united  now,  much  stronger 
now.  Let  us  take  Punjab:  if  we  had  a  situation  like  we  have  had  for 
the  past  five  six  years  now  in  Punjab,  forty  years  ago,  we  would  have 
a  very  difficult  time.  Today,  we  have  got  Sikhs,  Hindus,  Muslims 
and  others  standing  up  against  the  terrorists  in  Punjab.  We  had  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  terrorists  are  being  foiled  by  Sikhs  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  people  who  take  a  stand  against  terrorists  are  Sikhs. 
Now,  that  shows  that  a  certain  strength  has  been  built  up  and  that 
there  is  the  nationalism  which  goes  above  religions... 

QUESTION:  Well,  let  us  now  talk  about  India  and  Rajiv  in  India. 
Could  we  possibly  say  that  your  grandfather  saw  the  possibility  in 
his  time  of  having  as  successor  his  daughter,  eventually  one  of  his 
grandchildren?  Could  he  have  the  idea?  Is  it  so  important  for  India 
to  have  a  sort  of  monarchical  figure...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  I  don  t  think  it  is  important  at  all.  But  it  just  so 
happens  that  the  people  elect  that  way.  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue 
with  an  election.  But,  I  would  say  that  in  almost  all  countries  of  the 
world,  there  are  families  which  are  political  families  and  who 
remained  in  politics  for  many  generations.  It  is  the  same  for  India. 
There  are  families  and  it  is  not  only  our  family,  there  are  other 
families  which  have  remained  in  politics.  And  that  trend  is  there.  But 
it  is  a  democracy,  you  cannot  argue  with  people. 

QUESTION:  You  have  been  an  airline  pilot  for  fourteen  years  and  you 
didn’t  like  politics.  Someone  has  said  that  even  your  wife  Sonia 
threatened  you  with  divorce  if  you  entered  politics.  I  mean  very 
many  people  here  in  India  say  that  you  have  changed  in  the  sense 
that  you  didn’t  really  like  politics,  let  us  say,  and  you  are  a  political 
animal.  There  are  criticisms  on  your  being  arrogant,  your  problem 
with  the  last  President.  How  have  you  changed?  Are  you  a  different 
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man  now  four  years  after  having  been  Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  But  I  don’t 
think  I  am  different  at  all.  Well,  I  won’t  go  into  the  details  with  the 
last  President  that  you  have  mentioned,  but  I  don’t  think  there  was 
any  arrogance  there  at  all.  It  was  necessary  for  dealing  with  Punjab 
to  see  that  the  President  doesn’t  get  involved  in  Punjab  and  certain 
things  had  to  be  done  for  that.  I  don’t  think  I  have  changed  at  all  in 
any  way.  Of  course,  Sonia  didn’t  like  politics  and  she  still  doesn’t 
like  politics.  But  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  political  animal  and  in  fact, 
many  of  the  problems  I  have  are  because  I  am  not  a  political  animal. 
QUESTION:  It  was  whether,  as  some  people  say,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  got  rid  of  some  of  his  friends  and  other  barons  in  the  Congress 
Party? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  at  all.  I  haven’t  got  rid  of  any  of  my  friends. 
Only  one  friend  I  dropped  from  my  Ministry. 

QUESTION:  Who? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Mr.  Nehru.  I  haven  t  got  rid  of  any  of  the  others. 
What  was  happening  was  that  a  certain  group  was  taking  over  a 
similar  sort  of  role  that  was  criticised  earlier  in  others.  When  I  tried 
to  broaden  that  base,  they  didn’t  like  it.  Well,  we  had  to  go  through 
it.  I  have  broadened  that  base.  I  have  got  rid  of  a  small  group  of 
coterie  that  runs  things  and  have  broadened  it  to  a  more  systematic 
thing  like  the  Cabinet,  the  Ministers;  I  mean  systematised  it. 
QUESTION:  And  eventually,  could  you  see  the  possibility  of  Mr.  V.P. 
Singh  turning  into  a  rival,  turning  into  a  viable  challenge  for  your 
rule.  The  byelections  lost  in  Allahabad  and...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don  t  think  that  is  very  significant.  By-elections, 
we  have  lost,  ruling  parties  always  lose  by  elections.  It  is  part  of  the 
game.  I  have  always  said  that  I  would  welcome  a  united  opposition 
because  then  we  could  talk  about  policies.  The  way  the  opposition 
functions  today,  we  don’t  talk  about  policies,  we  don’t  talk  about 
programmes,  we  don’t  talk  about  positions  on  issues.  When  we  talk 
of  policy  and  programmes,  we  talk  of  issues,  they  talk  of 
personalities.  That  is  not  how  you  build  a  nation.  We  build  it  on 
issues. 

QUESTION:  So,  you  don’t  see  a  possibility  of  another  party  or  a 
conglomerate  of  parties  posing  a  real  challenge  in  the  near  future? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  the  way  they  are  going. 

QUESTION:  Recently,  there  have  been  allegations  of  corruption 
reaching  even  certain  parts  of  your  family.  I  have  been  told  that  even 
the  husband  of  your  sister-in-law  could  be  a  conduit  for  the  Bofors 
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scandal  on  kickbacks  and  all  that. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  (Laughs)  That  is  absolute  rubbish. 

QUESTION:  How  would  you  compare  yourself  with  your  mother  and 
your  grandfather,  well,  the  point  that  they  were  statesmen...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say;  they  were  so  big. 
QUESTION:  Could  you  say  who  was  the  bigger  of  the  two. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  My  grandfather,  I  think...  but  having  said  that,  one 
must  see  the  environment  in  which  the  two  functioned.  It  is  different. 
I  think  my  mother  had  a  much  tougher  fight.  She  had  much  heavier 
odds  against  which  she  had  to  fight. 

QUESTION:  Why  so?  Was  it  the  situation,  the  war  with  Pakistan  or.  .? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  political  situation,  the  level  of  political 
activity,  it  had  dropped  down  to  very  low  levels.  Then,  she  was  a 
woman,  which  has  its  own  problems,  the  hangups  in  our  society  and. 
QUESTION:  Your  grandfather  had  a  vision  of  India.  Your  mother  was 
somehow  the  continuity  of  the  lineage  and  you  are...  for  the  21st 
century?  Could  we  put  it  that  way...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  are  continuing  the  same  thoughts,  the 
same  policies,  because  we  feel  that  the  policies  that  my  grandfather 
put  out,  his  ideas,  his  ideology,  is  something  not  just  for  India  but  it 
is  a  global  thinking.  And  it  really  is  perhaps  the  only  solution  in 
today’s  world. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  when  you  say ‘socialism’,  do  you  feel 
that  you  really  apply  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  as  your 
grandfather  did  and  is  the  socialism  now  the  same  for  you? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh,  very  much  so.  Socialism  is  very  much  the 
same  word.  The  problem  is  that  too  many  people  have  put  their  own 
interpretation  to  what  he  said.  Just  for  example,  we  have  been 
reading  what  he  said  on  public  sector,  because  we  are  producing  a 
White  Paper  for  this  session  of  Parliament,  and  we  don’t  disagree 
with  one  comma  or  fullstop  in  what  he  said  on  the  public  sector.  But, 
if  you  see  whether  that  has  been  interpreted  into  action  or  something 
else  has  happened  in  between,  a  lot  has  happened  that  is  different 
from  what  was  envisaged. 

QUESTION:  Could  we  say  then  possibly  that  socialism  of  the 
Congress  Party  is  more  or  less  like  the  socialism  of  the  Spanish 
Socialist  Party.  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Perhaps,  the  thinking  is  much  closer,  yes. 
QUESTION.  Are  there  any  prospects  of  buying  military  equipment 
from  Spain? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  say. 
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QUESTION:  Could  I  write  that  there  is  an  interest? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Okay.  There  is  an  interest  in  co-operation. 
QUESTION:  On  the  14th  August  midnight,  1947,  your  grandfather 
said  before  the  people  who  congregated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  Delhi,  "Long  years  ago.  we  made  a  tryst  with  destiny,  and  now  the 
time  comes  when  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly  or  in  full 
measure,  but  very  substantially.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight  hour, 
when  the  world  sleeps,  India  will  awake  to  life  and  freedom."  If  you 
have  to  make  a  similar  speech  now  41  years  later  of  the  situation  in 
India,  to  talk  to  the  people  in  the  way  that  your  grandfather  did,  how 
would  you  rephrase  the  thing  or  what  could  be  kept  and  what  could 
be  left  out? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Let  me  try  and  understand  the  question  first.  You 
are  talking  of  1988!  So,  if  I  have  to  talk  to  the  nation  about  forty 
years,  would  we  be  talking  in  the  same  sense  that  we  redeem  the 
pledge  in  substantial  measure. 

Oh,  I  think  yes.  We  wouldn’t  need  to  change  the  words  very 
much.  If  you  look  at  India  today  and  you  see  the  India  that  he 
inherited  in  1947Ahere  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  levels  of  standard 
of  living  of  our  people,  in  the  building  of  the  nation,  in  our  position 
in  world  affairs.  I  think  we  have  made  tremendous  strides. 

QUESTION:  We  might  say  that  promises  have  been  kept? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  very  substantial  measure. 

QUESTION:  And  which  promises  would  you  make  for  next  forty 
years? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  On  the  domestic  side,  the  most  important  thing  is 
employment,  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  critical.  Related  to 
employment  are  all  the  other  things  like  our  population  growth,  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  the  balance  between  the  rural  and  the 
industrial  economy,  the  education  system...  well,  the  various  vested 
interests  that  grow  to  block  development  at  every  stage,  they  must  be 
faced. 

On  the  international  scene,  well,  India  has  already  made  a  place 
for  itself.  We  want  to  strengthen  that  position,  but  not  militarily 
because  that  is  not  our  interest.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
have  given  a  very  positive  disarmament  action  plan  at  this  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  in  the  United  Nations,  because  we  feel  that 
you  shouldn’t  be  arming  up  for  parity  but  disarming  down  for  parity, 
and  down  to  a  minimum  sort  of  defence  level.  So,  we  really  see  that 
a  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done  specially  with  the  changing  relationships 
that  are  developing  now  and  India  can  play  a  major  role  in  that. 
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QUESTION:  Would  you  like  to  say  something  to  the  Spanish 
readership? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  my  best  wishes  and  we  really  are  looking 
forward  very  much  to  visiting  Spain  and  hoping  that  it  will  be  a 
turning-point  in  the  relations  between  Spain  and  India. . 


Policy  of  Dialogue  and  Negotiations 


CJuesTION;  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  after  years  of  relative  stagnation 
relations  between  Turkey  and  India  have  started  moving  forward  in 
a  positive  direction.  What  do  you  attribute  this  to? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  are  right.  Indo-Turkish  relations  have  not 
developed  the  way  they  should  have  over  the  years.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  great  admiration  for  Kemal  Ataturk,  the 
founder  of  modem  Turkey.  The  principles  on  which  the  Turkish  Repubhc 
is  founded — secularism,  democracy,  modernisation — are  principles  on 
which  our  own  Republic  is  founded.  I  think  there  is  now  a  realisation 
that  we  can  build  a  stable  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  based 
on  the  political  values  we  share  and  our  common  interest  in 
promoting  peace  and  friendship  amongst  nations.  Prime  Minister 
OzaPs  visit  to  India  in  1986  has  helped  in  establishing  a  regular 
dialogue  between  India  and  Turkey  and  in  creating  a  climate  for 
expanding  commercial,  economic  and  cultural  links  between  our  two 
countries. 

QUESTION:  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  have  been  promoting 
confidence-building  measures  among  them  to  preserve  world  peace. 
Turkey  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  this  by  proposing  the 
establishment  of  confidence -building  measures  amongst  countries 
involved  in  regional  conflicts  or  among  States  that  are  located  in 

V 

potential  trouble  spots.  What  is  your  reaction  to  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  always  believed  in  dialogue  between 
nations  and  in  peaceful  negotiations  to  resolve  problems.  This  has 
been  our  consistent  policy.  Confidence-building  measures  amongst 
nations  in  order  to  promote  peace  are  inherent  in  a  policy  of  dialogue 
and  negotiations.  We  would  support  all  efforts  at  mutual  confidence - 
building  measures  in  any  troubled  area. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  view  the  current  rapproachement  process 


Joint  interview  with  Mr.  Ilaur  Cevik,  Editor  Turkish  Daily  ot  Turkey  and  Mr.  Hasan  Ceinal, 
Chief  Editor  Gumhuriyet  ol  Egypt,  New  Delhi  ,8  July  1988. 
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between  Turkey  and  Greece? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  regard  the  current  process  of  rapproachement 
and  dialogue  at  the  highest  political  level  as  positive.  We  would 
welcome  the  development  of  friendly  relations  between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

QUESTION:  .You  sent  your  troops  to  Sri  Lanka  to  restore  peace  there. 
In  1974,  Prime  Minister  Bulent  Ecevit  sent  his  troops  to  Cyprus  for 
peace.  Are  there  any  parallels? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  sent  our  Peace  Keeping  Force  to  Sri 
Lanka  in  agreement  with  and  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord  of  July  29, 
1987  provides  for  the  presence  of  such  a  force.  This  Agreement 
guarantees  the  unity,  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
non-aligned  status  of  Sri  Lanka. 

QUESTION:  Is  there  a  time-table  for  the  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops 
from  Sri  Lanka? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  already  withdrawn  some  troops  along 
with  equipment.  The  time-frame  of  withdrawal  will  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  President  Jayewardene,  with  whom  we  are  in  close 
and  constant  touch. 

QUESTION:  Separatist  attacks  in  Punjab  by  Sikh  extremists  are 
continuing  to  pose  a  serious  headache  for  your  administration.  Do 
you  feel  you  have  abandoned  your  earlier  tactics  of  a  relatively  softer 
approach  against  these  separatists  and  you  have  taken  a  tougher 
stand  against  them? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  terrorists  in  Punjab,  who  are  only  small  in 
number,  are  getting  increasingly  isolated.  Their  acts  of  violence  and 
efforts  to  create  a  communal  divide  has  been  strongly  resisted  by  all 
sections  of  the  people — Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  alike.  There  was 
never  any  question  of  our  flinching  in  our  determination  to  deal  with 
these  terrorists  firmly.  There  can  be  no  question  of  any  compromise 
with  those  who  seek  to  work  against  the  unity  of  the  country  or 
undermine  secular  ideals.  I  am  confident  that  as  we  continue  to 
successfully  deal  with  the  terrorist  menace, we  will  be  able  to  work 
out  solutions  to  the  political  and  other  problems  in  Punjab  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution. 

QUESTION:  Your  Mother,  for  whom  we  had  very  high  regard, 
unfortunately  passed  away  with  an  assassin’s  bullet.  Our  Prime 
Minister  Turgut  Ozal  also  recently  survived  an  assassination  attempt. 
It  seems  leaders  like  Mr.  Ozal  and  yourself  are  always  under 
constant  threat.  Do  you  at  times  fear  for  your  own  life? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  In  recent  years, even  leaders  of  older  democracies 
have  faced  such  threats.  This  seems  to  have  become  increasingly 
a  part  of  life  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government.  No,  I  have  no  such 
fears. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  view  the  current  developments  in 
Afghanistan?  Are  there  any  indications  that  Pakistan  is  stalling 
in  the  Afghan  peace  accord.  Would  such  a  thing  slow  down  the 
Soviet  pull-out  of  their  troops  or  is  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
irreversible  and  will  go  on  in  any  case? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  believe  that  the  Geneva  Accords  must  be 
fully  honoured  and  the  various  provisions  fully  implemented  by 
all  the  signatories.  The  Afghan  Government  has  complained  to 
the  UN  about  violations  of  the  Accords  by  Pakistan.  It  is  our  view 
that  the  Afghan  people  should  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  free  from  all  foreign  interference  and  intervention.  There 
is  apprehension  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  foist  a  fanatic  and 
fundamentalist  Government  on  the  people  of  Afghanistan  with 
external  support.  Such  actions  can  only  hamper  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  Afghanistan  and  enhance  tensions  in  the  region.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  parties  concerned  will  strictly  abide  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

QUESTION:  There  seems  to  be  a  changing  environment  in  the 
world  after  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachov’s  Glasnost 
approach.  You  are  the  leader  of  a  country  with  close  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  sincere  do  you  think  Gorbachev  is?  And  what 
are  the  chances  of  the  reform  drive  in  the  Soviets  to  succeed? 
Have  you  detected  resistance  to  these  reforms? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Mr.  Gorbachov  has  taken  several 
important  initiatives,  both  domestically  and  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  There  can  be  no  question  of  doubting  his 
sincerity.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  efforts. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  the  Non-aligned  Movement  is 
losing  its  vitality? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  The  Non-aligned 
Movement  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
current  easing  of  tensions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
On  disarmament  issues,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has 
helped  in  mobilising  world  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  global  economic  and 
trade  issues,  again  the  role  of  the  Non  -aligned  Movement 
has  been  and  is  important  .  The  Movement  has  shown 
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capacity  to  keep  pace*  with  the  changing  international  scene  and 
focus  attention  on  those  issues  which  are  the  most  important  at  a 
given  point  of  time.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  Movement  towards 
promoting  peace,  disarmament  and  development  however,  remains 
unchanged. 

QUESTION:  There  seems  to  be  a  move  to  turn  the  G7  Summit 
meetings  of  the  leading  western  industrialized  countries  into  a 
political  entity  that  would  dictate  policies  to  other  countries.  What  is 
your  reaction  to  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  G7  Summit  meetings  of  the  leading  western 
industrialised  countries  are  primarily  for  evolving  a  consensus 
amongst  themselves  on  major  economic  issues.  The  decisions  taken 
at  these  summits,  however,  inevitably  affect  the  world  economy.  But 
real  economic  co-ordination  and  co-operation  requires  a  truly 
multilateral  forum  in  which  the  developing  countries  can  also 
participate.  This  is  not  happening.  We  must  move  towards  having 
broad -based  multilateral  forums  for  such  co-operation. 

QUESTION:  Who  would  you  prefer  as  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States?  Michael  Dukakis  or  George  Bush? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  American  people  will  choose  their  President.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  comment  on  their  choice. 
QUESTION:  How  does  democracy  survive  in  India  despite  all  these 
diversities? 

PRIME  MINISTER.  Tolerance  and  respect  for  the  views  and  sentiments 
of  others  have  been  essential  characteristics  of  the  Indian  ethos  over 
the  ages.  It  is  this  respect  for  the  views  and  sentiments  of  others 
which  has  promoted  a  feeling  of  national  unity  amidst  the  rich 
diversity  of  religion,  race  and  language  in  our  country  today.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  believe  that  democracy  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  political  system  for  promoting  national  unity  despite 
the  diversity  prevailing  in  our  country.  With  the  passage  of  time, the 
democratic  process  has  taken  deep  roots  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  people  and  given  them  a  sense  of  belonging  and  participation  in 
the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

QUESTION:  Your  grandfather  Nehru  always  spoke  highly  of  Mustafa 
Kemal  Ataturk,  the  founder  of  Turkey.  He  even  said  Ataturk  had 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  Indian  Independence  movement. 
What  are  your  views  on  Ataturk? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  great  admiration  for  Kemal  Ataturk. 
Ataturk  was  a  great  nationalist  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modern 
Turkey.  We  honour  his  memory.  His  commitment  to  the  principles 
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of  democracy,  secularism  and  modernization  has  won  him  very  high 
esteem  and  respect  in  India.  The  leaders  of  our  struggle  for  freedom 
like  Mahatma  Gandhi  inspired  the  people  of  India  to  rise  against 
colonial  rule  by  a  firm  commitment  to  these  very  ideals.  Even  today 
our  society  draws  its  strength  and  inspiration  from  a  continuing 
commitment  to  democratic  and  secular  values. 

QUESTION:  There  seems  to  be  a  rise  in  fundamentalism  in  this  area, 
specially  with  your  neighbours.  In  view  of  these  developments,  do 
you  see  a  threat  to  democracy  in  this  area  and  in  your  own  country? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  think  fundamentalism  is  really  isolated  to 
our  area;  there  is  a  general  trend  towards  fundamentalism  in  the 
world.  Close  to  us,  it  is  disturbing  because  India  is  a  secular  country. 
As  far  as  India  is  concerned, although  fundamentalism  around  us  puts 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  us,  I  am  very  confident  that  secularism  is  very 
strong  in  India  and  it  cannot  be  affected  by  fundamentalism.  And 
then,  there  have  been  enough  demonstrations  and  incidents  and  other 
things  where  fundamentalist  forces  have  tried  to  do  something  and 
the  people  haye  not  reacted. 

On  the  question  of  how  it  will  affect  the  democracies  in  the 
area — there  are  very  few — and  well,  we  hope  that  they  will  stand 
firm. 

QUESTION:  How  does  this  factor  really  affect  your  foreign  policy 
vis-a-vis  Afghanistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  retrograde 
step  if  Afghanistan  got  a  fundamentalist  government.  It  would  be 
bad  for  the  region  and  it  will  certainly  have  its  effect  upon  us.  We 
have  said  so  all  along  that  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Afghanistan  to  be  non-aligned,  independent  and  non-fundamentalist 
and  we  support  those  forces  in  Afghanistan  who  would  oppose 
fundamentalism. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  detect  that  kind  of  a  threat? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  A  threat?  Yes.  A  viable  threat?  No. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  consider  the  Muslims  of  India  susceptible  to 
powerplay  between  some  Islamic  countries? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Limited  numbers.  I  don’t  think  that  the  Muslims  in 
India  are  swayed  en  masse  by  any  foreign  country.  But  there  are 
groups  who  are  influenced  by  different  groups.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  are  influenced  by  countries.  But  they  would  be 
influenced  by  groups  within  countries  with  whom  they  have 
relationships. 

QUESTION:  In  Turkey,  we  consider  democracy  and  secularism  as  two 
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main  pillars  of  a  modern  society.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  in  India  as 
well.  So,  can  this  bQ  an  added  element  for  a  closer  relationship 
between  India  and  Turkey? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  they  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  major 
pillars — secularism  and  democracy,  yes. 

QUESTION:  Now,  how  do  you  view  the  democratic  development  in 
Turkey? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  see  it  very  positive.  Many  of  the  steps  that 
your  Government  has  taken,  specially  more  recently  on  the 
economic  front,  are  also  very  exciting.  Well,  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
am  looking  forward  so  much  to  this  visit  to  Turkey.  There  is  so 
much  in  common  and  there  is  so  much  we  can  do  together,  but 
somehow,  we  just  haven’t  built  the  links.  Your  Prime  Minister  on  his 
visit  to  India, got  the  process  going  and  I  hope  that  I  can  give  it  some 
added  momentum  . 

QUESTION:  It  seems  you  are  looking  forward  to  this  trip? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  very  much. 

QUESTION:  And  do  you  think  that  foreign  investments  were  being 
scared  off  in  the  past  and  that  now  they  will  start  rolling  back  again? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  think  foreign  investments  had  been  scared 
of  coming  to  India.  We  have  had  a  deliberate  policy  to  make  it 
difficult  for  foreign  investments  to  come  in  India.  We  are  really 
looking  at  that  policy  and  we  feel  that  there  is  tremendous  scope  for 
foreign  investment.  We  would,  of  course,  like  that  investment  to  be 
in  specific  areas  which  would  interest  us  more  rather  than  sort  of 
decontrol  that  completely.  We  don’t  have  any  intention  of 
decontrolling  in  that  way. 

QUESTION:  There  seems  to  be  this  new  idea  of  calling  India  a  ‘mini 
super  power’. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  never  called  India  a  mini  super  power. 
QUESTION:  Somebody  has. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  don’t  like  to  look  at  India  as  a  super  power 
because  we  feel  that  the  world  divided  up  into  blocs  or  ‘them’  and 
‘us’  is  very  negative  and  it  cannot  work  in  today’s  world.  Perhaps,  it 
belongs  somewhere  in  the  past.  But,  today  it  doesn’t  belong  and  we 
would  not  like  India  to  behave  or  move  in  that  direction. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  moving  very  positively  away  from  that 
direction — the  new  detente  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  is  very  positive:  it  is  a  move  away  from  this  sort  of  division. 
The  economic  strength  and  the  unity  of  Europe  is  another  factor  in 
this  direction.  The  other  economic  community  coming  up  is 
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ASEAN,  our  own  SAARC,  Japan  in  the  East;  these  are  really 
breaking  up  that  bloc  thing,  and  I  see  a  future  moving  away  from  a 
bi- polar  world  to  a  multi- polar  and  then  eventually  to  a  much  more 
democratic  and  an  internationally  democratic  set  up. 


Cutting  Across  All  Divides 


I  FIRST  LIKE  to  thank  Prime  Minister  for  the  warm  welcome  and  the 
hospitality  that  has  been  given  to  me  and  my  delegation  and  also  the 
very  special  attention  that  you  yourself  have  personally  paid  to  the 
programme  and  well  the  attention  that  you  have  given  to  the  details 
which  has  really  made  this  visit  such  a  successful  visit.  The 
momentum  was  set  with  your  visit  to  India  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
I  am  confident  that  with  this  visit  to  Turkey  that  momentum  will  be 
strengthened  and  the  new  relationship  that  has  started  to  build 
between  Turkey  and  India  will  get  a  new  impetus.  We  admire  what 
you  are  doing  in  Turkey,  the  changes,  the  turn-around  that  you  have 
brought,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  made  Turkey  so  competitive 
on  the  world  market  and  the  effect,  the  dynamic  effect,  it  has  had  on 
your  own  economy  inside  Turkey.  We  admire  your  secularism  and 
the  strong  democratic  roots  that  you  have  set  up  in  Turkey.  We  have 
talked  about  many  things  during  this  visit.  You  have  mentioned 
some.  We  have  covered  such  a  vast  area,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
can  go  through  the  whole  list,  but  I  will  try  and  mention  some.  We 
have  talked  about  food -processing,  about  increasing  trade,  about 
banking,  about  co-operation  in  science  and  technology,  the  power 
sector,  the  hotel  industry.  On  the  political  side,  we  have  agreed  to 
institutionalise  the  consultations  at  the  Ministerial  level  and  on  the 
economic  side»a  Joint  Commission  will  meet  in  New  Delhi  in  1989. 
Discussions  between  Turkish  Airlines  and  Air  India  on  expanding 
civil  aviation  links  will  be  held.  The  Governor  of  the  Turkish  Central 
Bank  will  visit  India  in  October-November  this  year.  There  will  be  a 
meeting  between  the  Turkish  science  authorities  and  our  CSIR  in 
December  this  year,  you  have  already  mentioned  about  the  railway. 
An  Indian  agricultural  delegation  and  an  industrial  delegation  will 
visit  Turkey  next  year  and  we  are  also  considering  how  to  co-operate 
on  projects  in  third  countries.  We  will  look  further  on  what  can  be 
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done  in  food-  processing  industries  and  tourism  and,  as  you 
mentioned,  the  agreement  on  the  Maritime  and  Judicial  Co-operation 
has  been  signed.  I  really  want  to  leav^  the  floor  to  you.  I  just 
mention  one  thing:  as  we  were  walking  in  here, we  heard  about  the 
announcement  that  Iran  has  made  and  we  certainly  welcome  the 
announcement.  We  do  not  know  full  details  but  we  think  it  is  a  very 
positive  step. 

Our  party  was  fighting  for  Independence  at  the  time  when  Kemal 
Ataturk  was  bringing  about  tremendous  reforms  in  Turkey  and  our 
leaders  including  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  looked  to  Kemal  Ataturk  for 
inspiration  and  got  inspiration.  On  occasions,  he  held  him  out  as  a 
model  for  our  people  to  follow.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  world 
cannot  be  divided  on  ethnic  or  racial  or  linguistic  lines,  and  there 
must  be  a  much  broader  basis  of  the  betterment  of  humanity,  cutting 
across  all  such  divides  as  the  only  true  basis  for  development  in 
today’s  world.  Secularism  is  very  much  a  part  of  that. 

QUESTION:  Can  we  say  the  differences  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  set  aside  and  that  there  is  a  better  understanding  between 
Ankara  and  Delhi  on  international  issues  and  regional  issues, 
including  Cyprus. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  had  a  long  talk  about  Cyprus.  Well,  we 
support  the  UN  Secretary  General’s  initiatives  and  we  believe  that  if 
a  meeting  does  come  about  between  the  Turkish  Cypriots  and  Greek 
CypriotS;  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing.  And  well,  we  believe  that 
Cyprus  should  remain  united,  its  territorial  integrity  should  be 
safeguarded  and  it  must  maintain  its  Non-aligned  status. 

QUESTION:  Situation  in  Afghanistan  is  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  From  the  speeches  both  of  you  made  at  the  banquets,  it 
seems  that  you  are  both  trying  to  find  a  common  wave  .length  from 
which  a  solution  could  be  evolved.  Could  you  elaborate  a  little  on 
this  subject? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  on  Atghanistan  we  believe  the  only  solution 
for  the  moment  that  is  available  to  us  is  the  agreements  that  were 
signed  in  Geneva  and  we  believe  that  they  must  be  adhered  to. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  serious  problems.  And  we  hope  that  everyone 
who  is  involved  adheres  to  those  agreements. 

QUESTION:  On  the  Cyprus  question,  has  there  been  a  change  in 
India’s  approach  to  Cyprus  after  your  visit  here  and  before  PM 
Ozal’s  visit  to  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  are  certain  aspects,  the  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  certain  words,  which  has  certainly  become  clearer 
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to  US.  And  we  will  consider  everything  that  we  have  talked  about. 
My  Foreign  Minister  will  be  in  touch  with  his  counterpart. 

QUESTION:  Nuclear  field  ....  You  had  some  reservation  about 
Turkey’s  links  with  Pakistan. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  not  talked  specially  about  nuclear 
energy.  We  were  talking  more  of  science  and  technology  related  to 
industrial  production.  On  the  question  of  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
programme,  we  are  happy  with  the  stand  Turkey  has  taken  in  not 
exporting  the  inverters  to  Pakistan. 


Good  Neighbourly  Relations 


(Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  when  you  took  over  you  promised 
a  totally  new  policy  towards  your  neighbours.  You  extended  them  a 
hand.  How  far  do  you  think  you  have  succeeded  in  that  or  failed? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  yes  and  no.  With  Nepal,  we  have  made  a 
little  progress  although  we  have  certain  problems.  Bangladesh  has 
remained  more  or  less  status  quo,  although  there  was  initial  progress. 
But  many  of  these  things  depend  on  other  things.  They  are  not 
entirely  dependent  on  how  the  two  nations  want  to  look  at  each 
other.  In  Sri  Lanka,  we  have  done  fairly  well.  I  think  the  relations 
with  Sri  Lanka  are  much  better  than  they  have  been  for  a  very  long 
time.  With  China  they  have  improved  very  much.  So,  the  only 
deterioration  in  a  sense  is  with  Pakistan.  With  the  others  they  are 
either  more  or  less  the  same  or  we  have  done  better.  With  Pakistan, 
some  of  the  problems  were  not  of  our  making  and  were  internal  and, 
I  think,  it  caused  problems  and  stopped  progress.  We  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  1985  but  that  suddenly  stopped  from  about  January^ 
February  1986,  and  I  won’t  go  into  why,  perhaps  you  can  understand 
why.  But  the  package  is  all  ready.  Now,  if  Pakistan  does  something 
about  their  support  to  terrorism,  I  think  we  can  do  something  about 
the  package  and  improve  relations.  I  am  very  clear  that  the  people  of 
both  countries  want  better  relations. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  convince  Pakistan  that  it  should  not  do 
anything  about  terrorism  in  Punjab?  A  political  message  getting 
across?  You  have  expressed  many  times  and  given  statements. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  the  message  is  getting  across  but  I  don’t 
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know  what  their  own  internal  problems  are. 

QUESTION:  I  heard  some  people  in  Pakistan  very  often  saying  that 
India  is  a  hegemonistic  power,  a  big  country,  throwing  its  weight 
around.  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  don’t  intend  doing  that  at  all.  India  has  never 
believed  in  hegemony  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  we  have  fought 
for  and  are  fighting  for  today  is  anti-hegemony  of  any  State  over  any 
other  State  because  we  feel  that  real  development  of  the  world,  of 
humanity,  will  only  take  place  if  hegemony  is  ended. 

QUESTION:  Any  proposal  to  meet  Zia  in  the  near  future  to  sort  out 
problems  with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  meeting  him  in  November  at  the  SAARC 
meeting  unless  he  has  elections  by  there. 

QUESTION:  About  China,  you  are  going  before  the  end  of  the  year? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  not  pukka  yet,  but  we  are  working  on  it, 
if  we  can  do  enough  homework  ...  some  ground  is  made  ... 

QUESTION:  Are  you  going  to  send  some  Minister  to  prepare  the 
ground? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  asked  MEA  to  give  me  a  very  detailed  note. 
They  had  prepared  something  but  Narasimha  Raoji  wanted  to  go 
through  it  again  and  anytime  now,  next  week  perhaps,  they  will 
present  the  papers. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  hope  to  pull  out  the  boundary  settlement? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  is  much  too  optimistic  to  have  a 
boundary  settlement  in  one  shot  like  this.  Issues  are  much  too 
complicated.  I  don’t  think  actual  positions  on  the  ground  are 
established  well  enough  because  you  need  a  starting  point  before  you 
can  get  a  finishing  point.  That  has  to  be  sorted  out.  The  psyche  of 
both  the  nations  I  don’t  think  is  ready  for  a  sort  of  a  jhatka 
settlement  in  this  manner.  A  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done  on  the 
boundary. 

QUESTION:  Well,  I  was  there  in  April  and  I  interviewed  Mr.  Wu 
Xueqian  and  he  suggested  a  political  level  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  principles  between  the  two  countries  ... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  what  we  have  also  said.  But  then  from  the 
principles,  you  must  go  a  little  further.  I  mean,  first  the  principles, 
then  you  have  to  sort  of  build  a  road  and  work  out  how  you  will 
actually  move  within  those  principles.  The  main  thing  is  that  both 
countries  don’t  want  tensions  to  rise  and  both  countries  want  a 
solution.  So,  with  these  two  things  in  mind  I  think  a  stage  is  set ... 
QUESTION:  It  should  be,  I  think  it  should  be  a  more  than  a  goodwill 
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visit.  It  should  serve  some  purpose. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  right.  The  visit  must  have  some  concrete 
outcome. 

QUESTION:  On  Sri  Lanka,  I  read  in  the  papers,  there  is  some  hint  that 
India  is  going  to  take  some  new  initiatives  to  force  LTTE  to  give  up 
arms  .  .  . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  been  in  touch  with  them  at  various  levels. 
They  are  still  very  hot  and  cold.  Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no, 
sometimes  this,  sometimes  that. 

QUESTION:  There  are  reports  that  you  are  going  to  China  later  this 
year.  When  exactly  is  the  visit  going  to  take  place?  What  are  your 
hopes  from  the  visit? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  dates  for  my  visit  to  China  have  not  yet  been 
finalised.  As  I  have  indicated  in  Parliament,  I  have  accepted  in 
principle  the  invitation  extended  to  me.  Such  a  visit  will  have  to  be 
preceded  by  adequate  preparation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
border  question  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  psyche  of  the  people  of 
India  and  perhaps  of  China  too.  This  has  to  be  tackled  but  we  must 
not  raise  false  hopes  nor  lose  oportunities  that  might  present 
themselves.  While,  at  the  very  least,  maintaining  peace  and 
tranquillity  on  the  border,  we  should  also  see  how  we  can  work 
towards  normal  and  stable  relations. 

QUESTION:  I  am  sure  the  boundary  question  is  on  the  agenda.  Are 
you  hoping  it  will  be  solved  during  your  visit  to  China  or  the  idea  is 
to  raise  the  dialogue  to  a  political  level  and  give  a  push  to  the  process 
of  a  boundary  settlement? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No  agenda  has  been  drawn  up  as  yet.  But,  of 
course,  the  boundary  question  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  important;  and 
it  is  a  matter  that  touches  deeply  on  the  psyche  of  our  people.  A 
dialogue  at  the  political  level  is  important  as  an  expression  of  our 
determination  to  seek  a  political  settlement  of  the  question  which 
would  take  into  account  the  national  interest  of  the  two  sides,  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  India  and  China  as  well  as  certain 
objective  factors  and  principles. 

QUESTION:  I  interviewed  China’s  Vice  Premier  Wu  Xueqian,  in 
Beijing  recently  and  he  told  me  that  a  political  dialogue  will  have  to 
be  about  the  principles  on  which  a  future  settlement  is  to  be  based. 
What  are  the  principles  the  two  sides  should  agree  to  for  a  boundary 
settlement? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  already  stated  that  a  settlement  will  involve 
principles  ^and  other  considerations.  Principles  have  been  discussed 
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between  the  official  delegations  of  the  two  sides  in  the  past.  We 
believe  it  should  be  possible  to  agree  on  a  set  of  principles  which 
will  not  be  tied  to  preconceived  concepts  or  interpretations. 
QUESTION:  China  has  been  stressing  that  the  two  countries  should 
settle  the  boundary  question  in  a  spirit  of  "mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  accommodation".  Mr.  Wu  Xueqian  said  mutual 
accommodation  means  that  India  should  give  concessions  in 
Arunachal  Pradesh  and  they  will  give  concessions  in  the  Western 
Sector.  You  think  this  can  be  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  settlement  with 
China? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Chinese  side  has  not  given  any  clear  idea  of 
what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  "concessions"  to  be  made  by 
either  side.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  status  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh  as  an  integral  part  of  India  is  not  negotiable.  We  cannot 
accept  any  position  which  puts  this  fact  into  doubt. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  hope  for  an  improvement  of  relations  with  China 
even  if  there  is  no  settlement  of  the  boundary  question? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  would  genuinely  like  to  improve  relations  with 
China  in  various  fields  for  mutual  benefit. 

QUESTION:  When  you  took  over  as  Prime  Minister,  you  said  you  will 
give  top  priority  to  improving  relations  with  neighbours.  How  far 
have  you  succeeded  or  failed  in  this  connection?  India’s  relations 
with  Pakistan  are  in  a  rather  bad  shape.  May  I  know  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  ease  tension  with  Pakistan?  What  is  really 
standing  in  the  way? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  committed  to  friendship  and  good 
neighbourly  relations  with  Pakistan.  We  have  made  a  number  of 
proposals  to  Pakistan,  which  include  the  offer  of  a  treaty  of  ’Peace, 
Friendship  and  Co-operation’  and  an  agreement  on  ‘Non-Attack  on 
Nuclear  Installations’,  expansion  of  private  trade,  free  interflow  of 
books,  periodicals  and  films,  greater  industrial  and  economic 
co-operation  and  the  easing  of  travel  restrictions.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  is  to  promote  people-to-people  exchanges  in  order  to  foster 
mutual  confidence  and  trust.  Unfortunately,  Pakistan’s  response  has 
been  highly  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  inciting,  encouraging  arming, 
training  and  providing  logistical  and  financial  support  to  terrorists  in 
Punjab,  pursuing  an  aggressive  and  clandestine  nuclear  weapons 
programme  and  stalling  on  people-to-people  contacts.  Our  relations 
with  Pakistan  are,  at  present,  at  a  rather  low  ebb,  mainly  because  of 
their  complicity  in  Punjab. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  propose  to  resolve  the  Siachin  Glacier 
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issue? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  in  favour  of  a  resolution  of  all  our 
differences  with  Pakistan  through  peaceful  and  bilateral  means  as 
provided  for  in  the  Simla  Agreement.  It  is  in  this 'context  that  we 
have  proposed  to  Pakistan  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Siachin  area.  Defence  Secretaries  of  the  two  countries  have  held 
three  rounds  of  talks  on  this  issue  and  another  round  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  the  near  future.  We  do  hope  that  Pakistan  will  adopt  a 
more  constructive  approach  in  these  discussions. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  propose  to  take  an  initiative  to  resume  dialogue 
with  Pakistan  on  signing  a  no -war  pact  or  a  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Peace  and  Co-operation  with  Pakistan?  What  happened  to  the 
understanding  you  had  reached  with  President  Zia  that  neither 
country  should  attack  the  other’s  nuclear  establishments?  Has  the 
proposal  been  shelved? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  discontinued  *our  dialogue  with 
Pakistan  on  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co¬ 
operation  as  well  as  on  the  agreement  on  Non- Attack  on  Nuclear 
Installations.  However,  there  are  differences  between  the  two  sides 
on  these  issues.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  appreciated  that  at  a  time 
when  Pakistan  is  aiding  and  abetting  terrorist  activities  directed 
against  India,  it  would  be  self-evident  that  any  protestation  that  they 
make  about  wanting  good  neighbourly  relations  with  India  are 
somewhat  hollow. 

QUESTION:  Are  you  under  pressure  from  the  United  States  that  India 
should  sign  a  regional  NPT  with  Pakistan?  In  what  way  is  this 
pressure  being  exercised? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  contacts  with  us  and  through  public  statements, 
US  Government  representatives  have  reiterated  their  concern  about 
the  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  South  Asia.  They  have  urged 
us  to  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  Pakistan  in  order  to  find  some 
regional  solution  to  avert  this  danger.  The  US  Government  is  aware 
that  no  pressure  can  influence  India’s  principled  stand  on  this  issue. 
The  danger  arises  from  Pakistan’s  clandestine  nuclear  weapon 
programme.  Pakistan’s  friends  and  especially  the  United  States  have 
the  responsibility  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  Pakistan  from 
producing  nuclear  weapons. 

India’s  position  is  unambiguous.  We  shall  not  develop  nuclear 
weapons  unless  constrained  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  we  have  expressed 
our  readiness  to  join  the  world  community  including  the  nuclear 
powers  and  the  threshold  nuclear  states  in  a  phased  and  time-bound 
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programme  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world.  To 
concentrate  on  a  sub-region  within  artificial  parameters  will  get  us 
nowhere. 

QUESTION:  I  believe  India  is  sticking  to  its  opposition  to  the 
NPT — regional  or  otherwise? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  is  an 
international  treaty  with  universal  application.  There  is  no  question 
of  either  bilateralising  or  regionalising  the  NPT. 

As  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  our  opposition  to  the  NPT  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  totally  discriminatory  treaty.  The  NPT 
permits  nuclear  weapon  powers  to  proliferate  freely  while  imposing 
obligations  on  those  countries  which  have  deliberately  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  foreswron  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  military 
purposes.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  since  the  signing  of  the  NPT,  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers  have  not  only  vastly  increased  their  arsenal 
of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  utilised  new  and  advanced  technologies 
to  improve  the  already  awesome  destructive  powers  of  their  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  NPT  is  due  to  end  in  1995.  In  the  Action  Plan  for  ushering  in 
a  nuclear-weapon-free  and  non-violent  world  order  which  India 
presented  at  a  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  at  New  York  last 
month,  we  have  proposed  the  initiation  of  multilateral  negotiations, 
to  be  concluded  by  1995,  for  a  new  treaty  eliminating  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  year  2010.  This  treaty  would  replace  the  NPT  which 
ends  in  1995  and  India  would  be  happy  to  join  along  with  all  nations 
in  adhering  to  this  new  treaty  which  will  be  non-discriminatory  and 
lead  to  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  Countries  which  are 
genuinely  interested  in  nuclear  disarmament  and  which  do  not  have 
ulterior  motives  should  support  our  proposal  rather  than  persist  in 
diverting  attention  from  the  central  issue  of  global  nuclear 
disarmament  by  such  naive  proposals  as  bilateral  or  regional 
solutions  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

QUESTION:  Is  the  Soviet  Union  also  keen  that  India  and  Pakistan 
should  forego  the  nuclear  option  by  signing  a  treaty  with  Pakistan? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Soviet  Union  is  fully  aware  of  our  views. 
They  understand  India’s  position  on  the  question  of  nuclear 
proliferation  in  our  region. 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  information?  Has  Pakistan  already  got 
nuclear  weapon?  If  so,  how  many  bombs,  you  think,  it  has  already 
got? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  well  known  that  Pakistan  has  for  long  been 
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pursuing  a  clandestine  weapon-oriented  nuclear  programme. 
According  to  all  reports  received  by  us,  it  is,  more  or  less,  certain 
that  Pakistan  has  now  attained  a  nuclear  weapon  capability.  Indeed, 
some  reports  suggest  that  it  may  already  have  fabricated  a  few 
nuclear  devises. 

QUESTION:  Your  Government  has  been  maintaining  that  Pakistan  has 
been  providing  training  and  sanctuary  to  terrorists  from  Punjab.  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  what  steps  you  have  taken  to  stop  Pakistan  from 
doing  this?  What  are  you  going  to  do  now? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  Pakistan  has  been  aiding  and 
abetting  terrorist  activities  directed  against  us  including  providing  of 
training  and  sanctuary  to  terrorists.  We  have  taken  up  this  issue  at 
various  levels  with  Pakistan  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  persuade  it  to  desist  from  such  unfriendly  actions. 
Unfortunately,  our  expectations  have  been  belied  and  Pakistani 
involvement  with  such  terrorist  activities  coutinues.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  categorically  state  that  whether  or  not  we  secure 
Pakistan’s  co-operation  on  this  issue,  we  would  take  appropriate  and 
necessary  steps  to  deal  with  the  menace  of  terrorism. 

QUESTION:  Have  you  found  it  easy  dealing  with  military  rulers  in 
Pakistan?  What  has  your  experience  been  with  the  Junejo 
government? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  As  you  are  aware,  it  is  our  policy  to  deal  with  the 
government  of  the  day  in  any  country  and  to  refrain  from  interfering 
in  its  internal  affairs. 

QUESTION:  You  have  been  criticised  by  some  people  for  inviting 
Dr.  Najibullah  to  India  on  the  ground  that  you  are  lending  diplomatic 
and  political  support  to  him  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.  What  has  been  your  case  for  backing  Dr.  Najibullah? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Our  invitation  to  President  Najibullah  must  be 
seen  in  the  backdrop  of  our  traditionally  close  and  friendly  ties  with 
Afghanistan.  Indo-Afghan  links  go  back  to  antiquity  and  we  have 
always  had  friendly  relations  with  the  various  Afghan  governments. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  considerable  interaction  in  recent  times 
with  Afghan  leaders.  This  is  only  natural  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
and  in  the  context  of  the  rapidly  evolving  situation  in  Afghanistan 
and  our  exchanges  with  all  shades  of  Afghan  opinion. 

QUESTION:  You  think  his  government  will  last? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  PDPA  forces  have  given  an  impressive 
account  of  themselves  so  far,  and  in  all  our  exchanges  with  the 
Afghan  Government,  they  have  projected  considerable  confidence. 
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QUESTION:  Is  Pakistan  trying  to  scuttle  the  Geneva  Accords?  Do  you 
think  it  will  have  any  effect  on  the  pace  of  Soviet  troop  withdrawal 
from  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Afghanistan  had  lodged  several  complaints  with 
UNGOMAP  of  violations  of  Geneva  Accords  by  Pakistan.  As 
indicated  by  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Afghans,  such  violations  by 
Pakistan  of  the  Geneva  Accords  may  affect  Soviet  troops  withdrawal. 
QUESTION:  There  is  one  question  being  asked  by  many  with  regard 
to  Sri  Lanka.  When  will  our  troops  come  back?  Can  you  give  an 
idea,  Mr.  Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  IPKF  is  in  Sri  Lanka  at  the  request  of 
President  Jayewardene  as  an  instrument  of  implementing  the 
Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement.  Its  presence  is  also  necessary  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  security  of  all  the  communities  in  Sri  Lanka.  The 
presence  of  IPKF  and  its  possible  withdrawal  should  be  seen  in  this 
perspective.  However,  as  the  situation  continues  to  improve,  the 
IPKF  levels  will  be  reviewed  and  whatever  troops  are  not 
operationally  required,  will  be  brought  back.  As  you  know,  some 
troops  and  equipment  have  already  been  withdrawn. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord  been  implemented  on  the 
lines  you  had  visualised? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Many  aspects  of  the  Agreement  have  been 
implemented;  the  confinement  of  Sri  Lankan  forces  at  their  barracks 
in  Tamil  areas;  the  disarming  or  the  disbanding  of  certain 
paramilitary  forces;  and  above  all  the  legislation  to  establish 
Provincial  Councils.  Opposition  has  come  from  extremist  and  vested 
interests  on  both  sides.  This  has  to  be  tackled.  When  the  Agreement 
in  its  entirety  is  implemented,  its  benefits  will  become  increasingly 
evident. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  the  LTTE  is  really  giving  up  arms  and  will 
return  to  Sri  Lanka’s  national  mainstream  in  the  near  future? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  provided  LTTE  every  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Unfortunately,  their  response  hitherto  has  not  been  positive.  If  the 
LTTE  aspires  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  interests  of  Tamils,  it 
should  give  up  violence  and  display  the  courage  required  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 

QUESTION:  You  have  in  a  way  undertaken  to  preserve  Sri  Lanka’s 
unity  and  territorial  integrity.  You  are  also  maintaining  peace  in  a 
part  of  Sri  Lanka.  But  there  is  threat  to  peace  from  the  JVP  also.  Do 
you  think  India  has  to  help  President  Jayewardene  against  this  threat 
as  well? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  This  is  an  entirely  hypothetical  question.  We  have 
had  no  such  request  from  Sri  Lankan  Government. 


Support  for  the  Frontline  States 


QUESTION:  Well,  Prime  Minister,  first  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  Your  colleague  in  Harare  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Movement.  How  do  you  feel  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  has  been  operating  so  far? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  has  been  a  difficult  period  because  lots  of 
things  have  been  going  on — in  West  Asia,  Indo-China,  Southern 
Africa;  and  then  within  Africa,  Northern  Africa.  You  have  some 
problems  in  the  east,  some  in  the  west.  So,  it  has  been  quite  an  active 
period.  I  think  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  moved  well.  It  has 
moved  fairly  strongly. 

QUESTION:  President  Mugabe  has  suggested  that  maybe  it  could 
have  been  better  if  it  had  a  sort  of  a  permanent  Secretariat.  Do  you 
contribute  to  that  idea? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  is  a  basic  problem  with  the  permanent 
Secretariat,  and  that  is  that  it  then  gets  bogged  down  at  one  place. 
The  Secretariat  cannot  be  moving  around  and  we  feel  that  the  inputs 
that  it  (the  Non-aligned  Movement)  gets  today  by  going  to  a 
different  country^  gives  it  a  new  injection  of  life  every  time  it 
moves,  it  gives  it  more  verve  and  vitality  in  the  Non-aligned... 
QUESTION:  Talking  of  Southern  Africa,  there  were  some  suggestions 
of  helping  the  Frontline  States  particularly  in  keeping  the  corridor 
open . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  had  talked  about  these  things  and  we 
talked  about  them  when  I  was  in  Harare  for  the  Non-aligned 
Summit,  but  we  were  given  the  responsibility  of  the  AFRICA  Fund 
and  I  think  we  haven’t  done  a  bad  job  on  that. 

QUESTION:  Before  I  come  to  the  question  of  AFRICA  Fund,  did  you 
have  in  mind  some  military  assistance? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  what  we  did  say  was  that  we  work  on  the 
AFRICA  Fund.  We  will  try  and  produce  something  which  will  help 
the  economy,  but  what  is  necessary  is  that  these  assets  be  protected 
because  if  they  cannot  be  protected,  then  it  is  of  not  much  value 
putting  them  out.  And  this  was  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Frontline 
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States  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done.  We  have  separately,  meaning  not 
through  Non-aligned,  not  through  any  of  the  organisations  but 
bilaterally  been  helping  the  Frontline  States. 

QUESTION;  Did  you  have  some  suggestions  as  to  how  those  assets 
could  be  protected? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  we  didn’t  put  in  anything.  It  was  really  for  the 
Frontline  (States)  to  get  back  to  us.  We  have,  for  example,  been  in 
touch  with  the  Tanzanians  and  we  are  working  together  with  them. 
QUESTION:  And  I  think  that  India  has  offered  from  the  AFRICA 
Fund  in  transportation...  So,  what  has  been  the  criteria  for  selecting 
that  particular  assistance? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  My  God!  it  is  a  very  complicated  thing.  We  had  a 
group  of  seven  countries,  I  think,  in  the  AFRICA  Fund  which  sat 
down  and  looked  at  what  was  most  critical  in  terms  of  survival  and 
fighting  apartheid  for  the  Frontline  States.  And  then,  it  came  down  to 
what  we  can  do. 

QUESTION:  There  is  a  very  very  large  Indian  community  in  South 
Africa.  And,  there  are  a  lot  of  movements  associated  with  the 
freedom  movement  from  the  days  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  the 
recent  cosmetic  changes  in  South  Africa  have  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  a  tricameral  Parliament  in  which  some  Indian 
communities  have  been  participating.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  We  are  very  clear.  We  feel 
that  the  only  proper  system  is  one  man  one  vote,  with  no  bars  on 
colour  or  sex  or  anything  like  that.  We  fully  back  the  ANC  and  other 
liberation  movements  in  South  Africa. 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  message  to  those  who  have  been 
participating  in  the  tricameral  Parliament? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  that  any  such  action  only  supports 
apartheid  and  delays  the  removal  of  apartheid. 

QUESTION:  Then  coming  to  India  itself,  you  have  got  quite  a 
concentration  of  your  military  along  the  borders  with  China.  When 
do  you  think  this  problem  could  come  to  an  amicable  end  because 
you  don’t  need.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  you  know,  we  are  still  pretty  tense  with 
China.  Although  we  have  diffused  the  tensions  to  a  very  great 
degree,  both  our  armed  forces  are  sort  of  eyeball-to-eyeball  on  the 
eastern  border.  And,  it  will  take  a  little  while  for  us  to  cool  that  thing 
down.  We  have  been  working  at  it  with  the  Chinese,  had  a  number 
of  talks.  I  hope  we  can  reduce  the  tensions. 

QUESTION:  India  has  got  a  leg  in  the  developed  world  and  another  in 
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the  developing  world  in  the  sense  that  you  are  very  highly  developed 
in  space,  nuclear  power.  .  .  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  being  in  the  Third  World  doesn’t  mean  that 
the  Third  World  doesn’t  have  to  develop.  We  are  very  clear  that  the 
only  way  that  the  Third  World  is  going  to  move  ahead  is  if  it  invests 
in  science  and  technology,  in  modern  methods  and  is  able  to 
compete  with  the  industrialised  nations. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  competing  head-on  would  work  because 
the  markets  are  the  same... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  markets  are  the  same,  but  you  know 
when  countries  are  in  different  phases  of  development,  the  efficiency 
of  production  is  different  for  different  things.  For  example,  let  us 
take  textiles:  the  developed  countries  and  the  industrialised  countries 
find  if  very  difficult  to  compete  with  us  on  textiles.  They  have  to  use 
various  devious  means  to  protect  themselves.  There  are  many  areas 
like  this  where  the  developing  countries  are  much  more  efficient,  and 
it  is  not  only  just  a  division  of  two  between  the  industrialised  and  the 
developing,  you  can  further  divide  within  the  developing  countries 
because  India  amongst  the  developing  countries  is  perhaps  more 
developed.  There  are  many  things  that  we  can’t  do  efficiently 
any  more  which  other  countries  can  do  much  more  efficiently.  So,  if 
we  start  looking  more  at  each  other,  I  think  we  can  break  this 
monopoly. 

QUESTION:  How  much  have  you  supported  the  idea  of  South-South 
Co-operation? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh,  we  have  tried  very  hard.  We  are  still  trying. 
The  main  area  where  we  can  help  is  in  training  and  we  have  given  a 
lot  of  training.  We  have  given  economic  aid  but  where  we  really  can 
help  is  in  manpower  development. 

QUESTION:  Is  India  self-sufficient  in  manpower? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh,  very  much  so,  yes.  We  are  one  of  the  biggest 
exporters  of  manpower  in  the  world,  perhaps. 

QUESTION:  How  much  has  the  external  debt,  which  has  affected 
most  Third  World  countries,  affected  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  has  not  affected  us  very  much  and  we  have 
tried  to  keep  our  foreign  borrowings  down  to  a  manageable  level.  It 
seems  to  be  going  all  right  so  far. 

QUESTION:  Now,  coming  to  some  internal  problems,  you  have  got  a 
serious  problem  in  Punjab  which  has  necessitated  a  direct  rule  from 
New  Delhi.  How  do  you  yourself  see  an  end  to  this  problem? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  complicated.  I  don’t  think  anybody  can 
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give  a  simplistic  picture  of  its  going  to  end  in  this  way  or  that.  But 
what  1  do  see  is  that  we  have  to  have  a  sort  of  two- pronged  attitude. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  be  very  tough  with  terrorism  and 
violence.  There  can  be  no  relaxing  on  that  in  any  way.  On  the  other 
side,  we  must  have  an  open  mind  and  talk  to  anybody  and,  I  mean, 
anybody  who  wants  to  give  up  violence  and  wants  to  function  within 
the  Constitution,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  that. 

QUESTION:  If  the  terrorists  decide  today  that  they  want  to  talk  to  you, 
would  you.  .  . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  if  they  tell  us  that  they  want  to  talk  within 
the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  we  will  talk  to  them. 

QUESTION:  What  about  those  crimes  in  which  they  have  already 
been  involved?  Would  you  be  prepared  to  forgive  and  forget  and 
open  a  new  chapter? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  is  too  detailed  at  the  moment.  It  will 
depend  on  so  many  things.  But  we  would  talk  with  an  open  mind. 
QUESTION:  What  is  Pakistan’s  role  in  the  Punjab? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  extensive.  We  have  given  them  details  of 
their  involvement  in  great  detail.  We  have  now  from  the  intelligence 
that  we  have  gathered  from  the  debriefing  of  the  terrorists  who 
surrendered  recently,  from  others  that  we  have  picked  up,  details  on 
how  they  are  taken  across  the  border,  how  they  are  handled  by 
different  groups  in  the  border  guards,  how  they  are  taken  to 
safehouses,  how  their  training  takes  place,  the  addresses,  the  names, 
the  weapons,  the  type  of  training,  number  of  camps,  the  number  of 
people  involved;  we  have  tremendous  details,  and  we  have  given  all 
that  we  could  give  to  the  Pakistan  Government.  We  have  also  told 
them  about  some  terrorists  who  are  in  Pakistan,  against  whom  we 
would  like  them  to  take  action.  I  don’t  know  what  is  happening.  We 
have  now  taken  steps  to  seal  the  border.  It  is  a  very  long  border  and  a 
difficult  border.  So,  that  will  be  expensive,  but  we  are  still  trying  to 
do  it. 

QUESTION:  How  about  the  problems  in  Kashmir?  Do  you  think  that 
complicates  it  more? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No.  They  don’t  relate. 

QUESTION:  What  is  Pakistan’s  interest? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  really  don’t  know.  If  they  tell  us,  then  perhaps  we 
could  sit  down  and  sort  it  out. 

QUESTION:  Coming  to  Sri  Lanka,  Indian  troops  are  still  there.  Do 
you  foresee  at  the  moment  the  scaling  down  of... there  so  that  the 
Indian  troops  would  be  able  to  move  out? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  been  working  at  it.  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  be  trying  to  have  elections,  getting  a 
popular  Government  in  so  that  they  can  run  their  own  things. 
President  Jayewardene  is  all  for  doing  it.  If  he  can  get  a  little  more 
progress  on  the  ground,  I  think  we  will  be  ready. 

QUESTION:  Would  you  give  a  time-table  for  that  or  would  you  hazard 
a  guess? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  difficult  because  there  are  so  many  variables 
involved  and  ultimately  it  is  not  us,  it  is  President  Jayewardene  and 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government  that  has  to  cope  with  this.  Really,  our 
forces  in  Sri  Lanka  are  operating  with  very  close  co  ordination  with 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government,  and  it  is  not  a  sort  of  unilateral  exercise. 
QUESTION:  When  you  were  attacked  in  Sri  Lanka,  did  you  feel  that 
your  life  was  in  danger? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Once  one  gets  used  to  one’s  life  in  danger,  it 
doesn’t  worry  at  all  too  much. 

QUESTON:  But  do  you  feel  that  it  didn’t? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  you  know,  one  knows  that  one’s  life  is  in 
danger  in  certain  situations.  But  one  doesn’t  let  that  affect  one’s 
functioning. 

QUESTION:  You  have  your  suspicions  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  to  put  it  mildly.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh!  I  think  we  have  much  more  than  suspicions  .... 
We  have  two  major  objections  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  The 
first  is  that  we  feel  that  Treaty  is  an  unequal  treaty.  It  differentiates 
between  those  that  have  nuclear  weapons  and  those  that  don’t,  and 
we  feel  that  signing  any  such  treaty  is  not  only  degrading  to  the 
nations  that  sign  it,  in  a  sense  it  subjugates  because  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  but  it  even  sort  of  accepts  that  there  can  be  two-level 
treaties,  and  this  is  an  acceptable  thing  to  do  in  the  world.  We  don’t 
accept  that.  All  nations  are  equal  and  we  are  willing  to  sign  a 
treaty — I  am  now  talking  about  the  NPT —  we  are  willing  to  sign  an 
NPT  which  does  not  have  these  aberrations  in  it.  We  have  a  second 
problem  with  the  NPT.  The  second  problem  is  that  the  NPT  very 
categorically  says  that  vertical  proliferation  must  be  stopped  as  well. 
Those  with  nuclear  weapons  must  not  develop  nuclear  weapons 
further.  They  are  not  doing  that.  They  are  not  adhereing  to  what  they 
have  signed.  So,  the  whole  thing  is  just  a  mockery.  Having  put  up 
these  two  objections,  we  accept  the  basic  concept  that  nuclear 
proliferation  is  bad.  We  accept  the  concept  that  non-proliferation  is  a 
requirement  and  we  have  demonstrated  it.  We  are  perhaps  the  only 
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country  in  the  world  that  has  demonstrated  it — that  you  can  have 
nuclear  capability  but  you  need  not  go  nuclear. 

QUESTION:  What  about  other  peaceful  means  of  nuclear  power  ... 
like  power  generation,  etc.? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  been  using  it.  We  have  been 
developing  it.  We  have  now  got  our  own  technology  for  nuclear 
power  generation.  We  have  got  a  number  of  fairly  good  research 
stations.  We  have  got  a  fast-breeder  reactor  going. 

QUESTION:  It  is  only  the  arms  part  of  it  that  you  haven’t  developed. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Only  the  arms  part,  yes.  We  are  one  of  the 
strongest  proponents  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  I  made  a  very 
strong  speech  at  the  Special  Session  of  UN. 

QUESTION:  Yes,  yes.  Do  you  think  something  will  come  out  of  it? 
PRIMIE  MINISTER:  Well,  much  more  could  have  come  out  of  that 
Session  if  certain  countries  hadn’t  dug  their  toes  in. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  your  country  is  at  the  moment 
campaigning  for  1994  Commonwealth  Games.  Is  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  it  that  India  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  countries  that 
have  held  these  games  or  there  is  a  feeling  that  India  could  play  a 
much  more...  or  a  contributor  to  the  world...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  the  Games. 
That  is  obvious.  Who  wouldn’t?  But  it  is  more  than  that.  The 
games  have  never  been  held  in  a  developing  country  (in  Asia  or 
Africa)  and  we  feel  that  is  important.  The  Commonwealth  is  very 
much...  most  of  the  Commonwealth  are  developing  countries  and 
we  feel  that  is  important.  We  have  the  infrastructure  which  is 
available.  We  had  the  Asiad  in  1982  and  we  demonstrated  the 
capability  to  hold  an  international  event. 

QUESTION:  So  you  think  you  are  ready  for  the  Commonwealth 
Games? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh!  very  much  so. 

QUESTION:  Now,  what  about  Indian  sports  itself...?  Is  it  geared  to 
compete  with  the  developed  countries? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  a  slightly  different  question.  Well,  we 
have  never  had  enough  to  invest  in  our  sports  to  develop  them.  I 
mean  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  We  started  putting  a  lot  into  sports  in 
these  last  two-three  years,  but  you  know  sports  is  not  an  area  where 
you  get  instant  returns.  It  is  a  very  long-term  investment  and  we  have 
started  looking  at  the  very  young  generation  and  we  thought  it  is 
better  to  try  and  invest  in  the  younger  age  group  so  that  we  can 
develop  them  fully,  instead  of  trying  to  do  some  quick  shot  thing  for 
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a  short  term  return.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  winning  medals.  I 
mean,  medals  are  important  because  they  give  a  boost,  they  are  a 
morale  booster,  but  what  is  much  more  important  is  to  develop 
sports  in  the  country. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  see  a  great  future  for  the  Commonwealth? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

QUESTION:  What  role  in  our  political...? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  much  so;  in  many  ways  the  Commonwealth 
is  like  a  mini  United  Nations.  We  represent  all  the  various 
components  of  our  globe.  We  have  the  rich,  the  poor,  we  have  the 
democracies,  we  have  dictatorships,  we  have  monarchies.  .  .  well, 
you  name  it  and  we  have  got  it  in  the  Commonwealth.  And  it  gives  a 
forum  for  exchanging  views,  it  gives  a  forum  for  meeting  people  to 
which  I  attach  tremendous  importance  because  ultimately  when_ 
tensions  build  up  and  there  are  problems,  you  know  it  is  not  the 
Ministries  and  the  notes  put  up  by  the  Ministries  that  find  solutions, 
it  is  personal  relations  that  find  solutions. 

QUESTION:  Last  time  when  you  were  in  Zimbabwe  you  called  on  the 
Asian  community  to  adapt.  Would  that  call  be  the  same  to  the  Asian 
or  to  the  Indian  community  elsewhere? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  much  so,  very  much  so.  And,  in  fact 
wherever  I  go  I  meet  the  Indian  community  and  I  tell  them  exactly 
that.  That  you  are  Indians  yes,  but  first  you  are  citizens  of  the 
country  that  you  are  living  in. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  an  obligation  or  does  India  feel  an  obligation 
to  the  Indian  community  who  are  nationals  of  those  other  countries? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  because 
when  problems  come  up,  they  fall  back  on  us.  When  there  were 
problems  in  Uganda,  most  of  the  Indians  were  British  citizens,  but 
the  British  didn’t  pay  any  attention.  So,  we  had  to  look  after  them. 
We  are  still  looking  after  them.  So,  that  is  always  at  the  back  of  our 
minds.  But  what  we  really  want  is  that  they  should  integrate  fully 
into  the  societies  they  are  living  in.  That  is  most  important. 
QUESTION:  Finally,  do  you  think,  on  the  question  of  Frontline  States 
and  South  Africa,  on  the  question  of  the  liberation  struggle  in  South 
Africa,  in  Namibia,  India  could  do  more  given  the  opportunity,  or 
what  opportunity  could  that  be  in  which  India  could  do  more? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether.  .  .  what  more 
is.  We  have  tried  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  and  we  continue  doing 
that.  We  have  been  helping  the  ANC,  we  have  been  helping 
SWAPO,  we  have  been  helping  the  Frontline  States,  we  have  been 
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Standing  with  the  Frontline  States  on  every  platform,  speaking  out 
our  feelings,  perhaps  even  more  than  our  positions.  Because  our 
feelings  are  stronger  than  our  positions  sometimes,  and  we  have 
taken  a  strong  position  on  every  forum.  Well,  whatever  we  can  do, 
we  will  do. 

QUESTION:  I  am  going  home  tonight.  What  message  do  you  have  for 
the  people  of  Zimbabwe,  for  the  people  of  the, Frontline  States,  to 
your  friends? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well  we  always  look  forward  to  friendship  with 
the  Frontline  States.  We  support  the  Frontline  States  in  their  struggle 
against  apartheid  and  we  hope  that  better  sense  will  prevail  in  South 
Africa,  that  apartheid  will  end  soon.  Those  nations  that  are 
supporting  apartheid  economically  or  otherwise,  .will  open  their  eyes 
and  stop  this  futile  task.  And  well,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Nelson 
Mandela  celebrated  his  70th  birthday.  I  would  like  to,  through  you, 
also  wish  him  all  the  very  best  and  we  hope  that  we  see  him  out  of 
jail. 
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Cyclone  in  Monk’s  Garb 


A.  HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-five  years  ago,  a  great  soul  was  born 
in  India  who  rose  to  be  a  maker  of  our  modern  nation. 

The  child  Narendranath  Dutta  became  famous  as  Swami 
Vivekananda.  He  was  a  person  of  overflowing  dynamism.  His  was  a 
magnetic  personality  and  a  magnificent  presence.  He  was  a  speaker 
of  compelling  power.  He  could  be  described  as  a  cyclone  in  a 
monk’s  garb. 

Swami  Vivekananda  was  a  man  of  religion,  but  his  religion  was 
not  sectarian  or  narrow.  To  him  ritual  and  ceremonial,  mystery  and 
superstition,  caste  and  discrimination,  were  not  religion.  He  poured 
ridicule  on  what  he  called  the  religion  of  the  cooking-pot  and  on 
people  who  said:  "Don’t  touch  me,  I  am  holy."  He  insisted  that  every 
concept  should  be  subjected  to  the  severest  test  of  reason.  His  was  a 
man-making,  nation-building,  world-affirming  religion.  "Arise, 
awake  and  stop  not  till  the  goal  is  reached",  was  his  message  to  his 
fellowmen.  The  goal  was  the  attainment  of  fearlessness,  the 
incessant  performance  of  duty  and  the  fusion  of  humankind  into  one 
humanity. 

Swami  Vivekananda’ s  heart  went  out  particularly  to  the  poor.  In  a 
famous  passage  he  declared: 

"May  I  be  born  again  and  again  so  that  I  can  worship  the  only 
God  that  exists,  the  only  God  I  believe  in,  the  sum  total  of  all 
souls — my  God  the  wicked,  my  God  the  miserable,  my  God  the  poor 
of  all  races,  of  all  species." 

Swami  Vivekananda  had  made  a  profound  study  of  our  ancient 
books.  His  stirring  addresses  rekindled  our  people’s  pride  in  their 
past.  But  he  warned  us  against  living  mummified  in  a  bygone  age. 
For  our  own  country,  he  wanted  "muscles  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel; 
gigantic  wills  which  will  accomplish  their  purpose  in  any  fashion, 
even  if  it  meant  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  meeting  death 
face  to  face."  He  urged  us  to  look  forward  to  the  future  and  to  absorb 
the  best  of  modern  knowledge,  the  best  of  other  nations.  He  pointed 
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out  that  no  nation  could  live  in  isolation. 

The  great  Swami  Vivekananda  died  young  but  he  lives  for  ever. 
He  made  a  crucial  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  our  national 
principles  of  freedom,  human  equality,  secularism,  self-reliance. 

On  his  125th  birthday,  let  us  draw  strength  from  his  invigorating 
message.  The  youth  of  India  can  have  no  better  guide  than  him  in 
cultivating  character,  devotion  and  dynamic  action. 


Badshah  Khan 


The  LAST  OF  the  towering  giants  of  our  Freedom  Movement  has 
gone.  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  one  of  the  tallest  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  associates.  He  was  respected  and  loved  for  his 
uncompromising  integrity,  courage  and  sacrifice.  Rugged  as  the 
mountains  where  he  was  born,  Badshah  Khan  became  a  byword  for 
his  steadfast  devotion  to  non-violence.  The  transformation  of  the 
fiery  Pathans  into  Khudai  Khidmatgars  under  his  leadership  is  a 
great  saga  in  the  history  of  the  human  spirit. 

Badshah  Khan’s  message  of  communal  harmony  and  brotherhood 
and  his  example  of  uprightness  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  the  subcontinent  for  generations  to  come.  We  in  India  feel 
specially  touched  that  he  was  so  recently  in  our  midst. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  and  condolences  to  Badshah  Khan’s  family 
and  followers. 


Jagjivan  Ram 


B  ABUJI  WAS  A  great  freedom  fighter  and  one  of  the  stalwarts  of 
our  first  four  decades  of  Independence.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  social 
reform  who  brought  self-respect  and  equality  of  opportunity  to  vast 
sections  of  our  population  who  suffered  centuries  of  oppression  and 
discrimination.  As  Minister  of  Agriculture,  he  played  a  crucial  role 
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in  promoting  the  Green  Revolution  which  has  brought  us  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  and  given  the  economy  the  resilience  to  face  one 
of  the  worst  droughts  of  the  century.  As  Minister  of  Defence,  his  was 
a  crucial  role  in  defending  India  against  unprovoked  aggression  and 
bringing  liberty  to  a  much  abused  people. 

On  his  birth  anniversary,  we  recall  his  many  contributions  to  our 
national  life  and  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 


The  Vision  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru 


JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU’S  WAS  a  vision  breathtaking  in  its  sweep 
and  perspective.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  historian,  modernist, 
philosopher,  person  of  action  and  statesman.  It  was  the  vision  of  a 
humanist  endowed  with  deep  perception  and  a  sparkling  intellect.  It 
was  rooted  in  reality — in  the  reality  of  history,  Indian  tradition, 
scientific  progress  and  in  the  reality  of  the  times.  . 

A  strong  underpinning  of  history  characterises  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Time  and  again  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
went  back  to  history  to  validate  his  understanding  of  the  present  and 
his  vision  of  the  future.  The  roots  of  the  present  to  a  very  large 
extent,  he  felt,  lay  in  the  past.  As  he  put  it  so  lucidly  in  the  Discovery 
of  India: 

"The  past  becomes  something  that  leads  up  to  the  present,  the 
moment  of  action,  the  future  something  that  flows  from  it  and  all 
three  are  intrinsically  inter-twined  and  inter-related."  . 

While  not  a  professional  historian  he  had  a  very  deep 
understanding  of  and  feel  for  the  subject.  His  appreciation  of  the 
relationship  of  the  past  with  the  present  and  the  future  added  depth  to 
his  thought  and  anchored  it  firmly  in  reality  and  time.  His  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  India  and  her  history  helped  him  appreciate 
better  that  peculiar  feature  of  Indian  civilisation  and  culture  which 
gave  India  her  strength.  What  made  India  different  from  other 
civilisations,  he  felt,  was  its  capacity  to  absorb,  assimilate  and 
synthesise  different  influences.  This  capacity  to  synthesise  gave 
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India  her  identity  and  unity.  It  also  gave  India  her  strength.  Nehru 
was  of  the  view  that  when  receptivity  to  outside  influences  and  their 
assimilation  decreased  India  became  weak.  The  capacity  to  accept 
outside  influences  with  self-confidence,  without  fear  of  being 
overwhelmed —  the  capacity  to  absorb  other  cultures  without  losing 
our  Indianness — was  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  our  most  precious 
heritage. 

This  was  the  basic  strength  of  India.  This  excluded  any  sectarian 
attitude  and  parochial  loyalty.  Nehru  saw  the  India  of  tomorrow  as 
an  India  free  from  narrow  exclusivism.  It  would  absorb  the  best  of 
all  cultures  and  points  of  view,  assimilate  them  with  its  own  rich 
traditions  and  create  something  that  was  new  and  yet  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Indian  people. 

With  his  strong  faith  in  the  assimilative  capacity  of  India, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  visualized  a  secular  India  where  all  faiths  and 
religions  would  be  treated  with  equal  respect.  To  him  secularism  was 
not  a  non-religious  or  irreligious  secularism.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  secularism  based  on  the  flowering  and  flourishing  of  all 
religions  in  the  country  on  the  concept  of  Sarva  Dharma 
Samsbhaav.  This  was  a  secularism  suited  to  the  phyche  of  the  Indian 
people.  It  was  a  secularism  acceptable  to  India  where  numerous 
religious  movements  had  bloomed  and  which  had  an  assimilative 
tradition  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  teachings  of  the  Buddha  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  sages 
who  gave  to  India  the  message  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  thought. 
His  was  an  unwavering  belief  in  tolerance  and  in  non-violence.  This 
was  the  creed  of  the  freedom  struggle  which  continued  to  play  a 
crucially  significant  role  in  the  building  of  free  India.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  described  tolerance  as  a  state  of  mind.  About  violence  he  said: 

"I  hate  violence  and  consider  it  an  abomination.  I  seek,  therefore, 
a  more  enduring  and  peaceful  system  from  which  the  roots  of 
violence  have  been  removed  and  where  hatred  shrivels  up  and  yields 
place  to  nobler  feelings." 

At  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Coronation  while  the  other  guests  left, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Winston  Churchill  were  inadvertently  left 
back  together.  Churchill  turned  to  Nehru  and  said,  "Isn’t  it  strange 
Prime  Minister,  that  two  people  who  so  hated  each  other  should  be 
thrown  together  like  this?"  Nehru  replied,  "But,  Prime  Minister,  we 
never  hated  You!"  Churchill  said,  "I  did,  I  did."  Later,  that  same 
evening  at  dinner,  Churchill  said,  "Here  is  a  man  who  has  conquered 
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both  hatred  and  fear."  Jawaharlal  Nehru  amalgamated  the  Indian 
perception  of  non-violence  and  tolerance  with  the  western  concepts 
of  liberty,  equality  and  justice  and  this,  to  a  large  extent,  was  the 
basis  of  India  becoming  a  democratic,  secular,  socialist  and 
non-aligned  republic. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  great  democrat.  His  contribution  in  laying 
the  firm  foundation  of  Indian  democracy  and  democratic  institutions 
was  a  crucial  one.  In  the  formative  years  of  our  nationhood  he 
towered  over  India  like  a  colossus  and  yet  he  never  brooked  the 
thought  of  even  anything  remotely  akin  to  dictatorship.  The 
Constitution  which  guarantees  every  citizen  freedom;  the  Parliament 
which  represents  the  voice  of  the  people;  the  multi-party  system 
which  enriches  democracy;  an  independent  judiciary  which  affirms 
our  faith  in  impartial  dispensation  of  justice;  a  free  Press  which 
chastises  and  rebukes  the  Government — all  these  institutions  owe  a 
lot  to  the  caring  hand  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  his  vision  of 
democratic  India. 

With  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  being,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  democratic  system.  Intellectually 
too,  he  was  able  to  identify  with  the  democratic  way.  Of  democracy 
he  said,  "It  involves  certain  contemplative  tendencies  and  a  certain 
inquisitive  search  for  truth,  a  search  for,  let  us  say,  the  right  things". 
A  believer  in  political  dialogue,  he  concentrated  on  principles,  ideas 
and  programmes,  lifting  debate  well  above  personal  differences.  His 
attempt  was  always  to  convince,  pursue,  cajole  and  not  to  impose 
upon,  domineer  or  silence  the  opposition.  He  was  also  very 
conscious  of  the  demands  that  would  be  made  by  democracy  in 
terms  of  attitudes  of  the  people.  He  said: 

"Parliamentary  democracy  demands  many  virtues.  It  demands,  of 
course,  ability.  It  demands  a  certain  devotion  to  work.  But  it 
demands  also  a  large  measure  of  co-operation,  of  self-discipline,  of 
restraint." 

Democracy  to  be  able  to  sustain,  Nehru  felt,  must  be  meaningful 
to  the  masses  of  her  people.  His  concern  for  the  masses  and  the  poor 
led  him  to  socialism.  He  was  of  the  view  that  socialism  would  not 
only  help  the  poor  to  secure  economic  betterment  but  also  to  achieve 
a  fuller  and  more  satisfying  life.  Knowledge,  standards  of  education, 
health  and  culture  would  be  enlarged.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  despite  all 
his  cares  of  office,  had  that  rare  quality  of  devoting  time  and 
attention  to  individual  problems.  Socialism,  he  felt,  would  help  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  give  to 
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the  poor  security  in  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

The  poverty  of  India  had  had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  Nehru. 
Even  while  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  India’s  freedom,  he  was 
deeply  conscious  that  Independence  while  important  in  itself  was 
even  more  important  because  it  would  open  the  possibility  for  social 
and  economic  change.  The  picture  of  Indian  poverty  was  forever 
embedded  in  his  mind’s  eye.  In  a  moving  passage  in  his 
autobiography,  he  says: 

"They  were  in  miserable  rags,  men  and  women,  but  their  faces 
were  full  of  excitement  and  their  eyes  glistened  and  seemed  to 
expect  strange  happenings  which  would,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  put  an 
end  to  their  long  misery.  They  showered  their  affection  on  us  and 
looked  on  us  with  loving  and  hopeful  eyes,  as  if  we  were  the  bearers 
of  good  tidings,  the  guides  who  were  to  lead  them  to  the  promised 
land.  Looking  at  them  and  their  misery  and  overflowing  gratitudes,  I 
was  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow,  shame  at  my  own  easy-going  and 
comfortable  life  and  our  petty  politics  of  the  city  which  ignored  this 
vast  multitude  of  semi-naked  sons  and  daughters  of  India,  sorrow  at 
the  degradation  and  overwhelming  poverty  of  India.  A  new  picture 
of  India  seemed  to  rise  before  me — naked,  starving,  crushed,  and 
utterly  miserable.  And  their  faith  in  us,  casual  visitors  from  the 
distant  city,  embarrassed  me  and  filled  me  with  a  new  responsibility 
that  frightened  me." 

With  his  firm  commitment  to  lifting  India  and  her  millions  out  of 
poverty  through  the  path  of  socialism,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  cultivating  a  scientific  temper  and  applying 
technology  to  development.  He  also  stressed  on  self-reliance  and 
planning  as  answers  to  India’s  poverty.  He  said: 

"Politics  led  me  into  economics  and  this  led  me  invariably  to 
science  and  a  scientific  approach  to  all  our  problems  and  to  life 
itself.  It  is  science  alone  that  can  solve  these  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  of  insanitation  and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  in  customs  and 
traditions,  of  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  of  a  rich  country 
inhabited  by  starving  people." 

In  the  international  sphere,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visualised  and 
strove  for  a  world  free  of  strife,  where  the  human  being  was  free  and 
could  live  with  dignity.  The  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence 
which  owed  their  formulation  to  a  very  large  extent  to  Nehru  were 
rooted  in  India’s  past,  in  the  teachings  of  the  sages,  in  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  message  of  non-violence,  as  well  as  in  the  reality  of  the 
times.  In  a  world  torn  asunder  by  power  blocs  and  the  threat  of  a 
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nuclear  holocaust  looming  large  over  the  horizon,  the  future  of 
humankind  seemed,  at  best,  uncertain.  The  message  of  peaceful 
coexistence  was  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a  world  poised  on  the  brink  of 
self-destruction.  The  concept  of  non-alignment  gave  to  international 
politics,  a  third  force  which  stood  apart  from  the  two  power  blocs 
and  gradually  gained  in  strength,  fortified  by  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  peace-loving  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
The  Non-aligned  Movement  became  an  important  force  throwing  its 
weight  behind  efforts  to  defuse  tensions  before  the  critical  flash-point 
was  reached. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  firm  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
conditioned  his  perception  of  international  affairs.  In  a  world  where 
the  oppressed  peoples  were  beginning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
colonialism,  India  stood  by  the  freedom  movements  and  the  cause  of 
human  dignity.  Just  as  colonialism  and  the  spirit  of  human  dignity 
were  antithetical,  so  were  apartheid  and  human  dignity.  Under  the 
stewardship  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India  was  in  the  forefront  of 
denouncing  racism  and  demanding  stringent  measures  to  isolate  the 
racist  regime.  India’s  strong  support  to  freedom  movements  and  the 
struggle  against  apartheid  were  concrete  steps  to  help  create  a  world 
where  a  human  being  was  free  and  could  live  a  life  of  dignity. 

Democracy,  socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment  are  the 
pillars  of  our  nationhood.  These  lofty  principles  have  moulded  our 
policies  and  actions  over  the  years.  Our  adherence  to  these  principles 
has  added  to  our  strength  and  also  earned  for  us  respect  in  the  comity 
of  nations.  Long  before  India  became  free,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had 
visualised  an  India  which  would  follow  the  path  of  democracy, 
socialism,  secularism  and  non-alignment.  The  path  visualised  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  was  a  path  that  he  chose  through  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  history  and  aspirations  of  India  and  her  people. 
The  image  of  India  that  Nehru  visualized  was  the  image  that 
emerged  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Indian  people. 

It  is  an  image  of  a  strong  India  and  a  compassionate  India,  whose 
people  would  be  free  and  would  live  their  lives  with  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  purpose.  Time  has  not  dulled  this  image.  It  has  instead 
grown  sharper  over  the  years  increasing  in  relevance  and  beckoning 
us  to  ever  greater  endeavours. 


L.K.  Jha 


We  HAVE  LOST  a  public  servant  of  rare  brilliance,  dedication  and 
achievement  in  Shri  L.K.  Jha’s  death.  With  his  economic  insights 
and  dynamism  as  administrator,  he  served  the  country  in  many 
capacities.  He  made  a  mark  as  Secretary  to  Shastriji  and  Indiraji,  as 
Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank,  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
as  Governor  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  as  Chairman  of  Commission  on 
Efficiency,  Productivity  and  Exports  and  as  a  Parliamentarian. 

My  condolences  to  Smt.  Mekhala  Jha  and  the  family. 


Republic  Day 


Since  its  tryst  with  destiny,  India  has  built  a  society  which  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  justice  and  equality  and  which 
gives  primacy  to  the  people.  Our  laws  have  done  away  with  ancient 
social  disabilities  and  are  providing  the  fullest  opportunities  to  the 
people  of  all  religions,  castes  and  classes  to  secure  their  advance  and 
development.  We  are  using  science  and  modern  technology  to 
overcome  economic  backwardness.  At  the  same  time  we  are  intent 
on  preserving  and  deepening  our  cultural  and  spiritual  roots. 

Republic  Day  provides  an  occasion  for  Indian  associations  abroad 
to  recall  the  glory  of  India’s  history  and  heritage,  as  well  as  to  take 
stock  of  our  achievements  and  our  challenges.  We  have  in  forty 
years  developed  the  strength  to  solve  our  problems.  And  we  seek  to 
do  this  in  co-operation  with  other  countries,  making  our  own 
contribution  to  the  building  of  a  friendlier  and  more  peaceful  world. 

On  Republic  Day  1988,  I  send  my  good  wishes  to  Indians  and 
people  of  Indian  origin  abroad  as  well  as  to  all  friends  of  India. 


Message  of  condolence  on  the  passing  away  of  Shri  L.K.  Jha,  eminent  economist  and  administrator,  16 
January  1988 

Republic  Day  Message,  26  January  1988 


Commitment  to  Cordial  Relations 


On  BEHALF  OF  the  Government  and  people  of  India,  I  extend  to 
you  warm  felicitations  and  greetings  on  your  election  as  Premier  of 
the  State  Council  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  strengthening  of  our  bilateral 
contacts  and  to  co-operating  with  you  in  realising  in  full  measure  all 
that  can  be  achieved  through  cordial  relations  between  India  and 
China.  This  is  an  objective  to  which  the  Government  of  India  are 
committed. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  for  Your  Excellency’s  personal  good  health 
and  success  in  the  responsibilities  of  your  high  office. 


Bonds  of  Abiding  Friendship 


On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India,  I 
convey  to  all  member  States  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
and  to  the  people  of  Africa  our  warmest  felicitations  and  most 
cordial  greetings  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
OAU. 

The  establishment  of  the  OAU  was  an  act  of  outstanding 
statesmanship.  It  met  the  aspirations  of  the  continent.  It  strengthened 
the  political  and  economic  independence  of  its  member  States.  It 
provided  a  forum  for  the  resolution  of  continental  and  regional  issues 
free  from  external  interference.  It  strengthened  Africa’s  resolve  to 
eradicate  the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism  and  racism  from  African 
soil. 

As  you  meet  on  25  May  1988,  in  Addis  Ababa,  you  can  be  justly 
proud  of  your  achievements.  We  share  your  pride  and  joy  on  this 
occasion.  Since  its  founding,  the  OAU  has  grown  in  strength  and 
international  prestige.  It  has  fulfilled  its  responsibilities.  Its  maturity, 
cohesiveness  and  sense  of  purpose  have  made  its  voice  decisive  and 
authoritative  in  African  and  world  affairs. 


Message  to  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  on  his  election  as  Premier  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  9 
April  1988 

Message  to  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary,  25  May  1988 
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We  in  India  are  linked  to  Africa  by  bonds  of  abiding  friendship. 
We  join  you  in  re-affirming  our  solidarity  with  the  brave  peoples  of 
South  Africa  and  Namibia  in  their  valiant  struggle  against  racist 
domination.  I  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  for  the  future  success  of 
the  OAU  and  renew  our  pledge  to  further  consolidate  our  friendship 
and  co-operation  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  Africa. 


Concern  Over  Shooting  Down 

of  Iranian  Plane 


I  AM  DEEPLY  distressed  to  learn  about  the  shooting  down  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  of  a  civilian  Iran  Air  aircraft  over  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  resulting  in  the  tragic  loss  of  a  large  number  of 
innocent  lives.  The  Government  and  people  of  India  join  me  in 
conveying  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  families  of  the  bereaved.  May 
they  have  the  strength  and  fortitude  to  bear  this  tragic  loss. 

We  have  consistently  maintained  that  great  power  naval  presences 
in  the  Gulf  are  aggravating  tension  in  the  region  and  we  had  called 
for  the  utmost  restraint  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  act  of 
violence  perpetrated  yesterday  demonstrates  only  too  clearly  that 
peace  in  the  region  must  be  restored  speedily  through  a  process  of 
negotiation  which  takes  into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
parties  and  not  through  futile  resort  to  force. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 


Lauding  the  Brave 


The  PEOPLE  OF  India  join  me  in  congratulating  all  of  you  on 
mid-winter  day.  We  are  proud  of  those  who  have  volunteered  to 
brave  the  rigours  of  the  Antarctic  winter.  All  of  you,  from  different 
countries,  who  are  now  wintering  in  Antarctica  in  the  pursuit  of 


Message  to  His  Excellency  Mr.  Hosscin  Moussavi,  Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  on  the  shooting  down  by 
US  Armed  Forces  of  an  Iran  Air  aircraft,  4  July  1988 

Message  to  the  Indian  Wintering  Team  at  Dakshin  Gangotri,  Antarctica,  13  July  1988 
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scientific  knowledge,  are  symbols  of  international  co-operation  in 
peaceful  uses  of  science  and  technology  to  which  India  is  dedicated. 
To  each  of  you,  I  extend  my  best  wishes. 


A  Great  Soldier  and  Statesman 


India  reveres  the  memory  of  Josip  Broz  Tito,  friend  and 
companion  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  I  pay  my  tribute 
to  a  great  soldier  and  statesman  who  led  his  people  to  freedom  and 
showed  the  world  the  path  of  peace,  friendship  and  co-operation.  His 
towering  personality  and  inspiring  example  will  remain  forever 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  love  liberty  and  are  dedicated 
to  disarmament,  development  and  to  a  new  international  order  based 
on  high  human  values. 


Nelson  Mandela 


VV  E  WERE  GREATLY  concerned  to  hear  of  Nelson  Mandela’s 
illness  and  relieved  to  learn  that  he  is  responding  well  to  treatment. 
The  people  of  India  join  me  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery.  On 
12  August,  the  Indian  Parliament  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
demanding  the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  your  husband 
from  detention.  If  Pretoria  does  not  heed  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
international  community,  the  regime  will  have  to  face  the 
consequences. 


Message  in  Ihe  Book  of  Honour  at  Tito  Memorial,  Belgrade,  13  July  1988 
Message  wishing  Mr.  Nelson  Mandela  speedy  recovery,  18  August  1988 


Spirit  of  Self-help 


The  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the 
process  of  development.  It  instils  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  self-help 
and  greatly  increases  their  confidence  in  themselves.  It  can 
effectively  channelise  the  energies  of  the  people  towards  deeper 
involvement  in  their  own  development. 

The  All  India  Co-operative  Week  will  help  focus  attention  on  the 
important  role  that  the  Co-operative  Movement  must  play  in  our 
efforts  at  quickening  the  pace  of  development  and  ensuring  a  better 
life  for  the  weaker  sections  of  society. 

I  wish  the  National  Co-operative  Union  of  India  all  success  in 
strengthening  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  the  country. 


Source  of  Tremendous  Inspiration 


Yehudi  MENUHIN’S  renderings  of  the  masters  have  been 
marked  by  great  sensitivity  of  interpretation  born  out  of  deep 
introspection.  Besides  being  a  conductor  of  repute,  his  performance 
as  a  violinist  has  been  a  source  of  tremendous  inspiration  to  the 
professional  musician  as  well  as  the  music  lover.  In  his  hands,  the 
violin  speaks,  sings,  whispers,  cries  and  laughs.  It  seems  emotionally 
alive.  It  communicates. 

His  experimentation  with  various  forms  and  systems  of  music  has 
greatly  enriched  the  art  form.  We,  in  India,  are  particularly  beholden 
to  him  for  his  immense  contribution  to  synthesizing  Indian  and 
Western  classical  music  traditions. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Comite  d’Honneur  pour  TEpee 
d’Academicien  de  Sir  Yehudi  Menuhin  is  honouring  him.  This  is  an 
honour  that  he  richly  deserves.  My  congratulations  to  Sir  Yehudi 
Menuhin  on  the  occasion. 


Message  for  the  All  India  Co-operative  week,  sent  on  19  September  1988 

Message  on  the  occasion  of  honour  conferred  on  Sir  Yehudi  Menuhin,  a  conductor  of  international 
repute,  sent  on  20  September  1988 


Conservation  for  Survival 


i>  ATURE  WITH  ITS  bounty  sustains  us  and  constitutes  the  basis 
for  our  progress.  If  treated  with  respect  and  consideration,  nature  can 
contribute  to  our  progress  while  sustaining  us  with  the  loving  care  of 
a  mother.  Yet,  in  our  shortsightedness,  we  have  so  irresponsibly 
exploited  nature  that  we  have  imperilled  our  very  survival. 
Increasing  denudation  of  the  forest  cover,  pollution  and  degradation 
of  the  eco-systems  are  the  harbingers  of  a  disaster  that  is  already 
upon  us.  This  is  a  situation  that  must  be  checked.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
ourselves  and  the  generations  that  will  follow  us.  We  must  ensure 
sustainable  development. 

While  the  outlook  is  grim,  there  are  at  the  same  time  signs  of 
hope.  There  is  increasing  awareness  of  the  environmental  imperative 
on  the  part  of  governments.  But  more  importantly,  people  the  world 
over  are  rallying  in  increasing  numbers  and  with  ever  intensifying 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  conservation.  There  is  growing 
realisation  that  we  must  conserve  or  else  we  shall  perish. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  has  been 
playing  an  important  role  in  providing  a  forum  for  the  like-minded  to 
come  together  in  the  cause  of  conserving  nature  and  her  resources. 
The  years  ahead  will  be  crucial  in  determining  the  success  of  our 
struggle  for  this  cause. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  to  the  lUCN  on  its  40th  Anniversary  and 
also  wish  it  every  success  in  its  future  endeavours. 


Pre-requisite  for  Democracy  and  Development 

D  IFFERENT  CULTURES,  DIFFERENT  religions,  different  peoples 
constitute  India.  Our  diversity  is  the  source  of  our  strength  and  the 
core  of  our  civilisation’s  vitality.  All  our  people,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  majority  community  or  to  any  of  the  minorities,  have 
an  equally  important  role  to  play  in  the  task  of  nation-building. 

Message  to  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  on  its  40th  anniversary,  sent  on  21 
September  1988 

Message  to  the  State  Ministers  ‘Conference  on  Prime  Minister’s  15-Point  Programme  for  Minorities’ 
Welfare,  New  Delhi,  30  September  1988 


Ensuring  that  the  minorities  have  full  economic  and  social 
opportunities  and  a  sense  of  security  is  a  pre-requisite  for  democracy 
and  development.  The  basic  aim  of  the  15 -Point  Programme  for 
Minorities’  Welfare  is  to  assist  the  minorities  in  overcoming 
socio-economic  handicaps  and  disabilities. 

The  interests  of  the  minorities  was  a  matter  particularly  close  to 
Indiraji’s  heart.  We  must  all  work  together  with  single-minded 
purpose  to  ensure  that  everyone  has  equal  opportunity  and  a  fair 
share  in  the  fruits  of  national  development.  I  wish  the  State 
Ministers’  Conference  all  success. 


Increasing  Relevance 


JawahARLAL  NEHRU’S  WAS  a  contribution  in  developing  and 
giving  shape  to  the  principles  of  non-alignment,  democracy, 
socialism  and  secularism.  These  are  the  pillars  of  our  nationhood  and 
their  relevance  has  only  increased  over  time.  Non-alignment  has 
through  the  years,  gained  increasing  strength  and  influence  in  world 
affairs,  defusing  tensions  and  promoting  peaceful  co-existence. 
Democracy  continues  to  play  a  role  of  increasing  importance  in  our 
task  of  nation  building.  It  has  been  considerably  enriched  by  our 
adherence  to  socialism,  in  our  efforts  at  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  India’s  poor.  Secularism,  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  was  based  on  the 
flowering  of  all  religions  and  continues  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
India,  a  country  constituted  by  different  religions  and  faiths. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  the  National  Herald  is  issuing  a 
special  supplement  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  centenary  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  covering  his  life  and  work.  This  is  indeed  a 
befitting  tribute  to  the  great  statesman  and  thinker. 


Message  to  the  National  Herald  on  bringing  out  a  special  supplement  on  the  occasion  x)f  the  birth  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  sent  on  9  November  1988 


A  Joyous  Contribution  to 
National  Integration 


/\PNA  UTSAV  BRINGS  to  Bombay  the  colour,  the  vivacity  and  the 
diversity  of  our  millennial  cultural  heritage.  It  is  a  festival  of  the 
people,  taking  place  at  their  very  doorstep,  ushering  into  their 
courtyards  the  best  of  our  performing  arts  drawn  from  the  folk,  tribal 
and  classical  traditions,  and  something  of  the  crafts  and  the  cuisine 
of  our  rich  and  ancient  civilisation. 

As  we  build  our  modern  nationhood,  the  greatest  challenge  before 
the  country  today  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  imperatives  of  rapid 
development  with  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  of  the  best  in  our 
5,000  year  old  civilisation. 

What  has  kept  India  together  through  thousands  of  years,  despite 
periods  of  political  turmoil,  economic  vicissitudes  and  even 
colonialism  has  been  the  enduring  values  of  our  civilisation.  Without 
these  values,  India  would  count  for  nothing  however  fast  our 
economic  progress  might  be. 

Apna  Utsav  is  a  celebration  of  the  glorious  diversity  of  our 
country,  a  festival  of  the  people  in  the  homes  of  our  people,  a  joyous 
contribution  to  national  integration  and  to  the  conservation  of  the 
essential  values  of  our  noble  heritage. 


Message  on  the  occasion  of  Apna  Utsav  (Bombay),  sent  on  26  December  1988 
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BHUTTO,  Benazir;  elected  Prime  Mini.ster 
of  Pakistan,  417;  her  proposal  to  curb 
military  expenditure,  448 
BINH,  Madam,  397 
BIO-ENGINEERING,  219 
BIO-TECHNOLOGY;  progress  in,  202, 
232-6,  327;  research  in,  218 
BIRTH  RATE;efforts  to  reduce,  325 
BLUE  STAR  OPERATION,  482 
BODHI  DHARMA;his  visit  to  Canton,  415 
BOFORS;  issue  of,  484-5 
BOHR,  Niels;  on  arms  race,  343 
BOMBAY  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 
69-70 

BRAIN  DRAIN;  need  for  stopping,  269-70 
BRAZIL;  relations  with,  317 
BRITISH  EMPIRE;  and  Dominion  Status 
for  India,  32 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT;  and  Jallianwala 
Bagh  massacre,  84 
BRITISH  LIBERAL  PARTY,  97 
BRITISH  ROWLATT  ACT;  agitation 
against,  106 

BUDDHA,  GAUTAMA,  378,  405;  and 
ahimsa  and  truth,  257-8;  message  of, 

299,  310,  415;  quoted,  345 
BUDDHISM,  83 

BUIST,  George;  longest  serving  Editor  of 
The  Times  of  India,  106 
BURMA;  India’s  support  to,  402;  relations 
with,  447 

BUSH,  George,  490 

CSIR;  and  removal  of  poverty,  221 
CAMA,  Madam  Bhikaiji;  and  freedom 
struggle,  96 

CAPITAL  MARKET;  role  of ,  in  Indian 
Industries,  192-3 
CARLOS,  King  Juan,  359 
CARLSSON,  293 
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CASTEISM;  fight  against,  35,  91 
CAVOUR;  patriotism  of ,  291 
CENTRAL  AMERICA;  economic  and  social 
oppression  in,  331 

CHANDRAGUPTA  MAURYA,  319 
CHARAN  SINGH,  442 
CHAVAN,  S.B.,277 
CHAV  AN,  Yashwant  Rao,  70 
CHERRY  BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL,  310 
CHIDAMBARAM,  P.,  169 
CHIDAMBARAM,  V.O.;  life  imprisonment 
to,  96 

CHILDREN;  and  bravery,  7-8;  development 
of,  62 

CHINA;  and  International  Economic  Order, 
407-8,  419;  and  principle  of  Panchsheel, 
405-6,  407,  410,  415-16,  421, 422;  border 
dispute  with  India,  329,  405,  439-40,  444, 
458,  495,  496;  economic  reforms  in,  403; 
foreign  investments  in,  191;  Great 
Revolution  of,  410;  nuclear  weapons  in, 
436;  Opium  War  in,  410;  progress  in, 
407-8,  41  l-12;relation  with  Bhutan,  444, 
-India,  315-16,  334,  347,  361,  402,  404-5, 
408,  409-  12,  414-21,  422,  430-40,  448, 
461-2,  471,  477-8,  496,  -  Soviet  Union, 
422;  world’s  most  populous  country,  407 
CHINESE  CIVILIZATION,  278 
CHOLA  EMPIRE;  prosperity  of,  and  trade 
with  China,  415 
CHURCHILL,  Winston,  516 
CIVIL  AVIATION;  need  for  expansion, 
27-31 

CIVILIZATION;  Chinese  and  Indian,  415-16 
COAL;  increase  in  production,  14,  50 
COIMBATORE;workshop  of  District 
Magistrates  on  Responsive  Administration, 
164 

COLONIALISM;fight  against,  199-200,  298, 
403-4,518-19 

COLUMBUS,  Christopher,  201,  359 
COMET  HAILEY  PROJECT,  239 
COMITE  D’HONNEUR  POUR  L’EPEE 
D’ACADEMICIEN;  honours  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  524 

COMMONWEALTH;  role  of,  509 
COMMONWEALTH  EMINENT 
PERSONS’  GROUP,  331 
COMMONWEALTH  GAMES;  India’s 
efforts  to  hold  in  1994,  508-9 
COMMUNALISM;  fight  against,  18,  54,  64, 
138,  148-9,  150,  271-3,276-7 


COMMUNAL  HARMONY;  through  truth 
and  non-violence,  138-9 
COMMUNIST  PARTY  MARXIST;  and 
peace  in  Punjab,  88 

COMPANIES  ACT;  amendments  in,  123 
COMPASSION,  60,  138,  158 
COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  TREATY, 
295,  375;  negotiation  on,  341 
COMPUTERS;  development  in,  218 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA,  336 
CONGRESS,  Indian  National;  and  demand 
for  poorna  swaraj,  32;  and  freedom 
struggle,  474,  475;  and  help  to  farmers, 
183-4;  and  peace  in  Punjab,  87;  and 
socialism,  485;  need  to  strenghthen,  467-8; 
weakness  of,  56 

CONSTITUTION  OF  INDIA;  based  on 
freedom  and  equality,  328 
CONSTITUTIONAL  (SIXTY-SECOND) 
AMENDMENT  BILL,  1988;  and  electoral 
reforms,  122-7 

CONTADORA  GROUP;  India’s  sympathy 
for,  317,  331 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT;  and 
development,  524 

COSMOLOGY;  progress  in,  238-9 
COUNCIL  FOR  MUTUAL  ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION;  and  East  Europe,  372 
CROP  INSURANCE  SCHEME,  186 
CUELLAR,  Javier  Perez  de;  awarded  Nehru 
Prize,  403 

CURRENCY;  fluctuation  in,  306 
CYPRUS;  relations  with  Turkey,  494 

DAMASCUS;  oldest  living  city  in  the  world 
,319 

DARJEELING;  Gorkha  agitation  in,  63-4, 
272 

DARWIN,  Charles;  and  theory  of  evolution, 
255 

DAYANAND,  Swami,  260 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS,  348 
DECADE  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
COLONIALISM,  399 
DECADE  OF  FULFILMENT,  194-6,198 
DECENTRALIZATION;  and  devolution  of 
power,  166-8 

DEFAMATION  BILL,  89-90 
DEFENCE  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ORGANISATION,  225 
DELHI  DECLARATION;  on  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  3 12,  37 1 , 
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390,  394,  470 

DEMOCRACY,  164,  467,  519,  525-6;  and 
development,  16;  and  district  planning  at 
grassroots  level,  103,  137-8,  151-2;  and 
equal  rights  to  all,  412-13;  and  freedom  of 
press,  25,  79-80,  90,  107-  8;  and  Industrial 
Revolution,  475;  and  Parliamentary 
system,  71-  72,  517 

DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA,  299-300 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT,  59 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SPACE,  224 
DESAI,  Morarji,  70 

DESTABILIZATION;  fight  against,  403 
DEUSSEN,  Paul,  332 
DEVELOPMENT;  and  economic  growth, 
141,  157;  and  public  motivation,  155;  and 
removal  of  poverty,  141 
DISCOVERY  OF  INDIA,  1 1 6,  5 1 5 
DISTRICT  MAGISTRATES;  problems  of, 
and  administration,  134-5,  146-7,  154-5; 
responsibilities  of,  131-33 
DOORDARSHAN;  progress  of,  264-65;  role 
of,  264-65 

DROUGHT,  194;  and  inflation,  47-48; 

impact  of,  12,  62-3,  324-25 
DRYLAND  FARMING,  216;  impact  of,  13 
DUTT,  Narayan,  100 
DUTT,  Narendranath,  see 
VIVEKANANDA,  Swami. 

DUKAKIS,  Michael,  441, 490 

EAST- WEST  DIALOGUE,  328 
ECEVIT,  Bulent;  and  troops  to  Cyprus,  488 
ECOLOGY;  balance  of,  198 
EDUCATION,  363;  and  economic 
development,  143,  254,  276;  and 
employment,  20;  and  removal  of  poverty, 
143;  and  scientific  teaching,  230,  305; 
adult,  249;  aim  of,  143,  253-4;  for  women, 
194;  need  for  reform  in,  243-44,  486,  see 
also  NEW  EDUCATION  POLICY. 
EGYPT;  civilization  of,  278 
EINSTEIN,  Albert,  218;  quoted,  219 
ELECTIONS;  and  identity  cards  to  voters, 
126;  and  reducing  of  voting  age,  125;  state 
funding  of,  126-7 

ELECTION  COMMISSIONER;  powers  of, 
125-6 

ELECTORAL  REFORMS,  122 
ELECTRICITY;  load  shedding  in  rural  areas. 


184-5 

ELECTRONICS;  progress  in,  327 
ELIZABETH;  Queen;  coronation  of,  516 
EMPLOYMENT;  opportunities  for,  202, 

325,  486 

ENDS;  and  means,  78,  354 
ENERGY,  216;  conservation  of,  197-8; 

research  in  renewable  sources  of ,  218 
ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY;  and 
transformation  of  technology,  188-9 
ENVIRONMENT;  protection  of,  51-2, 

101-2,  198,210-11,216-17,525 
ERSHAD  General;  his  proposal  to  tackle 
flood  problems,  444-5 
ESCORTS  HEART  INSTITUTE  AND 
RESEARCH  CENTRE,  New  Delhi; 
inauguration  of,  269,  270 
EUROPE;  and  disarmament,  455; 
competition  with  USA,  104;  possibility  of 
unification  for  economic  co-operation, 

372,  478,  relations  with  India,  476 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY, 
200,  333,  420 

EXPORTS;  and  Indian  Industry,  190-91; 

need  for  increase  in,  48 
EX-SERVICEMEN;  and  peace  in  Punjab,  88 
EXTREMISM;  fight  against,  54,  63-4,  83-4, 
266 

FACTORIES  ACT;  and  safeguards  for 
workers,  181 

FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMME,  154 
FANATICISM;  fight  against,  138 
FARMERS;  and  Crop  Insurance  Scheme, 

186;  and  economic  progress,  182;  and 
freedom  movement,  181;  and  progress  in 
agriculture,  182-  3;  and  subsidized  rates  of 
water  and  electricity,  183-4;  backbone  of 
country,  181;  hardships  of,  185-6; 
remunerative  prices  to,  for  their  produce, 
182-3;  their  role  in  development,  181-2; 
uplift  of,  13-14,  112 

FA  XIAN;  his  visit  to  India  in  fourth  century 
A.D.,415 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY; 
proposals  by,  on  investment  and  industrial 
and  technological  co-operation,  434-5; 
relations  with,  323,  326-7,  332-4,  434,  455 
FEDERATION  OF  GERMAN 
INDUSTRIES,  323 
FERTILIZERS;  availability  of,  183; 

subsidized  rates  of,  183 
FESTIVAL  OF  INDIA;  in  Japan,  311;  in 
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Soviet  Union,  317-18 
FIJI;  fight  against  racism  in,  401;  military 
coup  in,  302-3 

FIVE  YEAR  PLAN;  and  economic  growth, 
327;  Eighth  plan — and  administration  at 
district  level,  143 — and  agriculture 
planning  at  district  level,  40,  42,  44,  45,  49, 
152,  -  and  education,  251,  -and  job 
opportunities,  73-4  ,  -and  private  sector, 
195-6, — aim  of,  475;  Seventh  Plan,  -and 
agriculture,  13,  37,  39,  45,  152,  173-4,  -and 
annual  rate  of  growth,  46,  475,  -and  job 
opportunities,  73-  4,  -and  removal  of 
poverty,  15,  475,  -and  subsidies  to  farmers, 
184, -aim  of,  475;  Sixth  Plan, 
-achievements,  36,  -and  removal  of 
poverty,  15,  48 

FOOD  FOR  WORK  PROGRAMME,  185, 
187 

FOODGRAINS;  self-sufficiency  in,  46,  48, 
327,  357-8,  407,411,413 
FOOD  PROCESSING  INDUSTRIES; 
setting  up  of,  86 

FOREIGN  DEBTS;  and  Indian  economy, 
464;  and  Third  World  Countries,  505 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE;  and  Tourism,  48 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS;  its  impact  on 
Indian  economy,  203 
FORSTER,  E.M.,  137 
FRANKFURT  BOOK  FAIR,  323  ' 
FREEDOM  RUN;  aim  of,  265-6 
FRONT-LINE  STATES;  India’s  support  to, 
503-4,  510;  their  struggle  against  apartheid, 
503-4,510 

FUNDAMENTALISM;  fight  against,  18, 
138-9,  148-9,  150,  274-5,491 

G-7  SUMMIT;  on  world  economy,  490 
GATT;  and  trade  balance,  467 
GSTP;  and  trade  balance,  464-5 
GANDHI,  Indira,  47,54,63,69,90,104, 
157,  182,  230,  239,  265,  277,  293,  296, 

300,  318,  340,  390,  520;  and  Afghan 
problem  21;  and  ahimsa  and  truth,  59, 
257-8;  and  15  point  programme  for 
minorities,  20,  273;  and  freedom  of  Press, 
90;  and  Green  Revolution,  1 1,  39,  85,  324; 
and  national  integration,  278;  and 
Non-Aligned  Movement,  65,  1 14,  463; 
and  removal  of  poverty.  111;  and 
secularism,  123;  and  Six-  Nation  Five- 
Continent  initiative  for  disarmament,  312; 
and  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 


Co-operation  with  USSR,  390-  91;  and 
twenty-  point  programme,  1 12;  and  uplift 
of  the  weaker  sections  of  the  society.  111; 
assassination  of,  63,  111,  114;  her 
contribution  to  development  of  India,  204, 
324;  her  defeat  in  1977  elections,  473; 
tribute  to,  111-12 

GANDHI,  M.K.,  24,  54,  55,  65,  68,  77,  78, 
104,  1 14,  149,  157,  230,  265,  266,  310, 
313,  318,  418,  514;  and  constructive  work, 
256;  and  foreign  policy  of  India,  97,  318; 
and  freedom  of  Press,  90;  and  freedom 
struggle,  31-3,  60,  92,  96,  292,  348,  362, 
487;  and  khadi,  36,  92;  and  Narayan  Guru, 
263;  and  non-violence  and  truth,  8,  32-3, 
59,  65,  138,  148,  257-  8,  300,  330,  344, 
354,  370-71;  377-8,  397-8,  516;  and  Salt 
Satyagraha,  31-7;  and  satyagraha,  106-7; 
and  satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  65,  365, 
504;  and  secularism,  123,  138,  274;  and 
spinning,  36;  and  swaraj,  31,  68;  and 
villages,  216;  and  worship  of 
Daridranarayana,  33;  as  a  leader  of 
Congress,  78;  as  a  staunch  Hindu,  35,  91; 
his  admiration  for  Kemal  Ataturk,  487;  his 
efforts  for  disarmament,  9,  418;  his  fight 
against  casteism,  35,  91 ;  his  fight  against 
suppression  of  women,  91;  his  love  for 
Hindi,  35-6;  influence  of  Adi 
Shankaracharya  on,  58;  on  Democracy,  72; 
on  meaning  of  Islam,  365;  on  objectives  of 
newspapers,  24;  on  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  344;  tribute  to,  91-3 
GANDHI,  Sonia,  483,  484 
GANESAN,  27,  29 
GANGA;  cleaning  programme  of,  59 
GARIBALDI;  partiotism  of,  291 
GAYOOM,  President  Abdul,  120,  367 
GENEVA  ACCORD,  65-6,  314-15,  322, 

330,  334,  347,  351,  365-6,  395,  401, 403, 
418,  422,  435-6,  441-2,  449,  461,  471, 

489,  501-2;  and  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  21,  302,  401, 

443,  471,  503;  implementation  of,  401, 

435,  441-2,  461,  471 ;  violation  of,  by 
Pakistan,  47 1 , 479,  489 
GENETICS;  experiments  in,  219-20 
GEORGE  V,  96 
GERMAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INDUSTRY,  323 
GERMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ASSOCIATION,  323 
GHOSH,  Aurobindo,  23;  influence  of  Adi 
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Shankaracharya,  on,  58 
GHOSH,  Tushar  Kanti,  26 
GLASNOST,  392 

GOALS;  need  for  defining,  133;  objectives 
of,  139 

GOETHE,  332 

GOKHALE,  Gopal  Krishna,  215 
GOLAN  HEIGHTS;  illegal  occupation  of, 
321 

GOLDEN  TEMPLE;  surrender  of  terrorists 
in,  443, 460 

GONZALEZ,  Senor,  200,  361;  his  visit  to 
India,  469 

GONZALEZ,  Senora,  361 
GORBACHEV,  Mikhail  Sergeyevich,  383, 
401,  479;  and  Delhi  Declaration,  1 14,  354, 
371,  394,  470;  and  Glasnost  and 
Perestroika,  392,  489;  and  INF  Treaty,  294, 
340,  350;  and  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan,  21,  302,  401,  443,  471, 
503;  agreement  with  USA  on  arms  cut, 

422;  awarded  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for 
Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development, 
390,  394;  his  proposal  of  demilitarisation 
of  Asia-  Pacific  region,  446;  his  visit  to 
India,  318,479 
GORIA,  Signora,  291 
GORKHA  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 
FRONT;  its  demand  for  separate  state,  272 
GOVIND  BALLABH  PANT  INSTITUTE; 
setting  up  of,  100 

GOWALIA  TANK  MAIDAN,  53,  59 
GREAT  ARAB  REVOLT  OF  1916,  348 
GREAT  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION,  393 
GREECE;  relations  with  Turkey,  365,  487, 
490-91 

GREEK  CIVILIZATION,  278 
GREEN  REVOLUTION,  1 1,  12,  48,  85, 

100,  140-41,  182,  186,  230,  232,  233,  236, 
301,  304,  324,  357,  407,  414,  474-5,  515 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT;  increase 
in,  14;  share  of  agriculture  in,  37 
GROUP  OF  77;  and  China,  416 
GROWTH  RATE;  need  for  increase  in,  178 
GUATEMALA  PEACE  ACCORD,  317 
GUJARAT;  drought  in,  12,  47 

HAMMARSKJOLD,  Dag;  quoted,  293 
HANNOVER  TRADE  FAIR,  323 
HARIJAN,  24 

HARIJANS;  uplift  of,  92,  95,  104,  1 13 
HARSHA  VARDHAN,  415 


HASHIMPUR;  communal  violence  in,  18 

HASIN,  Sheikh,  397 

HATIB(Vice  President  of  Afghanistan), 

396-7 

HAZLITT,  97 

HEALTH  CARE;  for  all  by  2000  A.D.,  216, 
363;  need  for  improvement  in,  269-70,  325 
HEART  DISEASE;  treatment  of,  and  latest 
technology,  269 

HEAVY  WATER;  smuggling  of,  438 
HEINE,  Heinrich;  quoted,  332 
HESSE,  Hermann,  332 
HILL  AREAS;  need  for  development 
programme,  102-3 

HINDU,  The;  on  payment  made  to  Bofors, 
442 

HINDUSTAN  AERONAUTICS  LIMITED; 

and  manufacture  of  light  aircraft,  31 
HIROSHIMA;  atomic  bomb  explosion  at,  9, 
294,  310,  328,  360,  369,  380,  418 
HITLER,  Adolf,  401 
HODJA,  Nasurddin  ,  366 
HORNIMAN,  B.G.,  23 
HOUSING;  for  all  by  2000  A.D.,  216 
HUMANITY;  oneness  of,  257-8,  292,  308 
HUNGARY;  relations  with  India,  346-7; 

teaching  of  Sanskrit  in,  346 
HUN  SEN,  302,316,  472 
HURI,  397 

HUSSEIN,  KING  I,  348 
HYDERABAD;  workshop  of  District 
Collectors  and  Magistrates  in,  131 

INF  TREATY,  9,  294,  302,  3 1 2,  322,  329, 
341,  342,  346,  371,  373,  395,  437,  451,  466 
INS  CHAKRA;  first  nuclear  propelled 
submarine,  8-9 
INSAT  SATELLITES,  238 
IRDP;  and  agriculture,  41, 42,  103;  and 
removal  of  poverty,  143 
IMPERIALISM;  fight  against,  199,  403,  405 
IMPHAL;  District  Magistrates,  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  Collectors  in,  146 
IMPLEMENTATION  COMMITTEE,  60 
IMPORT- EXPORT  POLICY,  190 
INDEPENDENCE  PLAN  FOR  NAMIBIA; 

implementation  of,  403 
INDIA;  and  development  of  science  and 
technology,  215,  217,218-  19,221-3, 
232-6,  237-40,  326;  and  foreign  debt,  464, 
505;  and  International  Economic  Order, 
452;  and  Panchsheel,  405-6,  419-20,  422; 
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and  planned  development,  158;  and 
promotion  of  peace,  co-  operation, 
disarmament  and  development,  66,  298, 
300,  308,  319,  322,  328,  343-4,  347, 
369-70,  375,  419,  437,  451,  455,  460,  461, 
467;  and  removal  of  poverty,  15,  48,  63, 
67,68,  100,  111-12,  141,  174,  182,  194, 
205,  207,  221, 223  ,  230,  258,  261,  304, 
305,  309,  327,  363,  426,  475,  518;  and  self- 
sufficiency  in  foodgrains,  37,  46,  48,  216, 
232-6,  297,  311,  324,  327,  357,  359-60, 
407,  411,413-14;  and  space  programme, 
237,  238,  327,  453-4;  and  spirituality, 
252-3,  259-60;  attainment  of  freedom 
through  non-violence,  34,  291-2,  300; 
cultural  heritage  of,  252-3,  520;  economic 
policy  of,  413;  foreign  investments  in,  191, 
203,  326,  442,  462,  492;  foreign  policy  of, 
145,312,318,319,  391;  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  independence,  59,  220; 
its  support  for  Palestine  cause,  66,  317, 

320,  330,  350,  365,  400,  417,  440;  large 
population  in,  407;  partition  of,  1 16,  320, 
400;  proposal  of  MoU  to  Pakistan,  314; 
Syrian  Christians  in,  319;  unity  and 
integrity  of,  55,  117-18,  123;  unity  in 
diversity,  60,  70-  71,  122,  138,  206,  259, 
277,  320-  21,  353,  473,  525,  527;  world’s 
largest  democracy,  70-7 1 ,  327,  372,  4 1 2, 
475 

INDIA  ACT  OF  1935,  70 

INDIAN  AGRICULUTRAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTION  (Pusa  Institute);  its  work 
praised,  233-4 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION,  255; 
achievements  of,  1 18;  continuity  of,  259- 
60 

INDIAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CHILD 
WELFARE,  7 

INDIAN  ECONOMY;  and  foreign  debt,  464, 
505;  and  foreign  investments,  191-2,  203, 
326,  442,  462,  492;  and  self-reliance,  191; 
growth  rate  of,  202,  209,  303-4,  324,  325, 
326,  486,  progress  in,  47,  173,  301;  role  of 
public  sector  in,  14-15,  98 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY;  and  environmental 
protection  and  conservation,  200,  203;  and 
exports,  192;  and  foreign  investments, 
192-3,  326;  and  productivity  and 
modernization,  50,  198;  need  for 
transformation  of  technology,  191,  192-3, 
196-7,  325-6;  problems  of,  190-91; 
progress  in,  205,  297,  304-5,  311,  325-6, 
327 


INDIAN  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
ENGINEERING;  aim  of,  229-32 
INDIAN  NAVY;  and  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  country,  1 19-22;  induction  of  INS 
Chakra  in,  8-9;  its  role  in  Maldives,  120-21 
INDIAN  NEWSPAPERS  SOCIETY; 

Golden  Jubilee  celebrations  of,  23 
INDIAN  OCEAN;  as  zone  of  peace,  10,  436; 
US  warships  in,  478 

INDIAN  PEACE  KEEPING  FORCE  (IPKF) 
;  its  role  in  Sri  Lanka,  23,  315,  459,  488, 
-question  of  its  withdrawal,  459,  481-2, 
488,  502,  506-7 

INDIAN  REMOTE  SENSING  SATELLITE 
IRS-IA;  launching  of,  224 
INDIAN  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  215 
INDIAN  SPACE  RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION,  224 
INDIRA  AVAS  YOJANA,  95 
INDIRA  GANDHI  AWARD  FOR 
NATIONAL  INTEGRATION,  277 
INDIRA  GANDHI  PRIZE  FOR  PEACE, 
DISARMAMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  390,  394 
INDO-CHINA  CONFERENCE(1954),  381 
INDO-SRl  LANKA  ACCORD,  55,  63,  302, 
315,  329,  334-5,  347,  351, 417,  423,  435, 
459,  471,  481, 488,  502,  506-7 
INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH;  increase  in,  14 
INDUSTRIALIZATION;  and  employment, 
68 

INFLATION;  control  of,  15,  47-8 
INSECTICIDES;  subsidized  rates  of,  183 
INTERNATIONAL  ASTRONAUTICAL 
FEDERATION,  Bangalore,  236,  237 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
APPROPRIATE  AGRICULTURE 
TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  FARM 
WOMEN,  281 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 
Hague,  385 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ORDER, 
308-9,416,  419,423,452,455-6 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW;  and  control  of 
international  area,  389 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  AND 
FINANCIAL  SYSTEM;  management  of, 
307 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR; 

inauguration  of,  209 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE 
CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  525 
INTER-UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  FOR 
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ASTROPHYSICS;  setting  up  of,  215 
IQBAL,  Allama;  quoted,  428 
IRAN-IRAQ  WAR;  efforts  to  stop,  403 
IRRIGATION;  and  optimum  utilisation  of 
water  resources,  38 
ISLAM;  message  of,  363 
ISLAND  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY; 
formation  of,  3 

ISRAEL;  diplomatic  ties  with  Soviet  Union, 
440 

ITALY;  relations  with  India,  291-3; 
unification  of,  and  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  291 

JAGJIVAN  RAM;  tribute  to,  514-15 
JAIN,  Girilal,  109 

JAIPUR;  District  Magistrates  workshop  at, 
158 

JAKHAR,  Balram,  182,  185 
JAL  DHARA  SCHEME;  implementation  of, 
41 

JALLIANWALA  BAGH;  massacre  at,  84 
JAMA  MASJID,  117 

JANATA  GOVERNMENT;  failure  of,  473, 
474 

JANATA  PARTY;  victory  in  1977  elections, 
473 

JANMABHOOMl,  36 
JANMASHTMI,  74 
JAPAN;  as  economic  community,  493; 
competition  with  USA,  104;  Festival  of 
India  in,  31 1;  its  progress  in  science  and 
technology,  310-11;  relations  with  India, 
310-11;  space  programme  of,  433 
JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  CENTENARY; 

celebration  of,  61, 349 
JAYEWARDENE,  J.R.,  302,  334,  417,  481, 
488,  502,  507 

JEHANABAD,  violence  in,  63 

JESUS  CHRIST;  crucifixion  of,  319 

JEWS;  atrocities  against,  401 

JHA,  L.K.;  death  of,  520 

JHA,  Mekhala,  520 

JIHAD,  Abu;  assassination  of,  317 

JIMINEZ,  Juan  Ramon,  359 

JOINT  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE; 

inquiry  by,  on  Bofors  issue,  442 
JORDA;  as  centre  of  pilgrimage,  347; 

relations  with  India,  347 
JOURNALISM;  ethics  of,  24-25 
JOURNALISTS;  duty  of,  24-25 
JUNEJO,  438 


KAIRON,  Pratap  Singh,  87 
KAMRAJ,  K.;  his  work  for  uplift  of  weaker 
sections,  91;  progress  in  Tamil  Nadu  under 
his  leadership,  91,  92,  94,  205 
KAMRAJ  PLAN/SCHEME,  92,  95 
KAMPUCHEA;  conflict  in,  efforts  for 
peaceful  solution  of,  302,  316,  330,  401-2, 
417,  422,  441;  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
troops  from,  472,  480 
KARAN  SINGH,  Dr.,  57,  59 
KASHMIR;  and  Simla  Agreement,  448; 
India’s  views  on  issue  of,  448-9;  invasion 
on,  83;  terrorism  in,  446-7,  448,  506 
KAWARATHI,  6 
KEPLER,  Johannes,  215 
KERALA;  one  of  the  most  advanced  state  of 
India,  259,  260-61 

KHADI;  propagation  of,  92;  wearing  of,  36 
KHADI  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 
COMMISSION,  95 

KHAN,  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  61;  tribute  to, 
514 

KHAN,  Wali  Abdul  Khan,  396 

KHAN,  Hakim  Ajmal;  his  visit  to  Syria,  320 

KHER,  B.G.,  70 

KHUDAl  KHIDMATGARS,  514 
KHUSHWANT  SINGH,  482 
KIDWAI,  Rafi  Ahmed,  82 
KOHL,  Chancellor,  323,  434,  438,  455 
KOHL,  Madam,  332 
KOREAN  WAR,  381 
KOROSI,  Alexander  Cvosoma  De;  his 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  India  from  1821  to 
1842,  346 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos,  346 
KOTNIS,  Dr.;  his  medical  mission  to  China, 
410 

KRISHNA,  Lord;  and  message  of  Gita,  83 
KRISHNA  MENON  MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE,  99 
KRISHNA,  Suresh,  187 
KUMAR,  M.K.,  193 

LTTE;  India’s  appeal  to,  to  give  up  arms, 
315,459,497 

LABOUR;  relations  between,  and 
management,  50-51,  180,  197 
LABOURERS;  facilities  for,  180-81; 
protection  against  hazardous  occupation, 
181 

LAJPAT  RAI,  Lala,  24;  and  freedom 
struggle,  84 
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LAKSHADWEEP;  development  in,  3-4; 

Navodaya  Vidyalaya  in,  5 
LAKSHMAN  SINGH,  211 
LAL  BAHADUR  SHASTRI  CENTRE  OF 
BIO-TECHNOLOGY  &  PLANT 
PROTECTION,  232 
LAMPE,  Dr.,  281 
LANG,  Taimur,  366 
LASERS;  research  in,  218 
LATIN  AMERICA;  its  support  to  India,  317 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA;  and  exploitation  of  the 
riches  of  the  sea,  389,  416 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  379 
LEE,  Madam,  300 
LONDON  ECONOMIST,  The;  on 
Indo-China  border  dispute,  449 
LONGOWAL,  Sant;  and  peace  accord  on 
Punjab,  88-89,  482-83 

MADRAS  PORT  TRUST,  218 
MAHABHARATA,  83;  quoted,  238 
MAHARASHTRA  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY,  70;  golden  jubilee  of,  69,  72 
MALAVIYA,  Madan  Mohan,  24 
MALDIVES;  invasion  by  foreign 
merceneries  on,  367;  India’s  military  aid  to 
120,  367-8,  418,  422-3;  literacy  in,  249; 
relations  with  India,  367-8,  402 
MANAGEMENT;  and  labourers,  179-80,  197 
MANDAPAM;  refugees  from  Sri  Lanka  in, 
206 

MANDELA,  Nelson;  and  freedom  struggle 
of  South  Africa,  365;  illness  of,  523 
MANN,  Thomas,  332 
MARCO  POLO,  405 

MARKETING  SYSTEM;  deficiencies  in,  86 
MARS;  exploration  of,  238 
MATERIALISM,  245-6 
MATHEMATICS;  teaching  of,  and  science 
and  technology,  219 

MAVALANKAR,  G.V.;  first  speaker  of 
Lok  Sabha,  61,  70 

MAZZINI,  Giuseppe;  patriotism  of,  291 
MCLUHAN,  Marshall,  26 
MCMOHAN,  LINE;  validation  of,  449 
MEANS;  and  ends,  78,  354 
MEDAWAR,  Sir  Peter,  220 
MEERUT;  communal  violence  in,  18 
MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING, 
189;  proposal  of,  to  Pakistan,  314 
MENON,  Krishna;  and  foreign  policy  of 
India,  97-8;  and  freedom  movement,  97; 


his  friendship  with  Nehru,  97;  tribute  to,  99 
MENUHIN,  Yehudi;  his  contribution  to 
music,  524 

MESOPOTAMIAN  CIVILIZATION,  278 
METALLURGY;  progress  in,  202,  327 
MIKI,  397 

MILITARY  AVIATION;  progress  in,  27 
MINIMUM  NEEDS  PROGRAMME,  163 
MINISTRY  OF  FOOD  PROCESSING; 
setting  up  of,  101 

MINORITIES;  educational  opportunities  for, 
275;  15  point  programme  for,  20,  273, 

526;  right  to  vote,  124-5 
MIZORAM;  agitation  in,  63-4 
MOON;  landing  on,  238 
MOORTHY,  Prof.,  57 
MOSCOW  SUMMIT;  and  nuclear 
disarmament,  322,  329,  350,  441 
MUELLER,  Max;  and  Indian  philosophy, 
323,  332 

MUGABE,  Robert;  his  sugge.stion  of 
permanent  secretariat  of  NAM,  503 
MUJEEB-UR-REHMAN,  274 
MUKHERJEE,  Sir  Ashutosh,  219 
MUTINY  OF  1857;  as  first  war  of 
independence,  106 
MYRDAL,  Prof.Gunnar,  296 

NATO,  464;  and  world  peace,  487 
NPT,  342;  discriminatory  Treaty,  436-7; 

India’s  objections  to,  499-  500,  507-8 
NREP;  and  digging  of  wells,  41-2;  and 
removal  of  poverty,  143 
NADKARNI,  187 

NAGASAKI;  dropping  of  atomic  bomb  on, 
290,  355,364,  375,412 
NAIK,  V.P.,  70 

NAJIBULLAH,  President;  and  Geneva 
Accord,  315,  401;  and  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  21, 441, 
501 

NAKASONE,  316 

NAMIBIA;  colonialism  in,  318,  330,  334; 
independence  plan  for,  403,  422;  its 
struggle  for  independence,  330,  399-400, 
417,437 
509,  522 

NANAK  Guru;  and  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  86 
NARAYAN  GURU;  and  education  in 
Kerala,  261;  and  industrialization  in 
Kerala,  262-3;  contribution  of,  259-63; 
message  of,  262-3 
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NARCOTICS;  fight  against,  429 
NARASIMHARAO,  P.V.,  490 
NASSER;  one  of  the  founders  of 
Non-Aligned  Movement,  352 
NATHAN,  Vanchi,  96 
NATIONAL  BRAVERY  AWARDS; 
presentation  of,  6-8 

NATIONAL  CADET  CORPS;  activities  of, 
257-8;  role  of,  in  nation  building,  257-8 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN; 
and  formulation  and  implementation  of 
programmes  for  women  ,  20-2 1 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF 
INDIA,  524 

NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL, 
46 

NATIONAL  HERALD,  80,  82;  and  principles 
of  Congress  Party,  78-79;  forfeiture  of  its 
security  deposit  in  1942,  82;  Golden 
Jubilee  Celebration,  77;special  supplement 
on  Nehru,  526 

NATIONAL  INTEGRATION;  need  for,  149 
NATIONAL  LITERACY  MISSION;  aim  of, 
247-51;  and  women,  194;  and  weaker 
sections,  194 

NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  PLAN;  and 
emancipation  of  women,  1 12,  253-4, 
279-81,  284-5,  287;  implementation  of, 
279-81 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  WEEK;  celebration 
of,  255-6 

NATURE;  and  ecological  balance,  525 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  Arakonam; 

foundation-stone  laying  of,  1 19 
NAVJIVAN,  24,  82 
NAVODAYA  VIDYALAYAS;  and 
education  at  grassroots  level,  5,  19,  51,  244 
NEHRU,  Arun,  484 

NEHRU,  Jawaharlal,  31,  52,  55,  63,  69,  82, 
92,  104,  107,  149,  157,  182,  205,  209,  215, 
230,  232,  265,  291,  292,  300,  310,  313, 

319,  320,  352,  353,  393,  406,  409,  415; 
and  demand  for  complete  independence, 

32;  and  development  of  science  and 
technology,  54,  21 1, 216,  221, 237, 

515- 16;  and  foreign  policy  of  India,  66, 
97-8,  312,  318;  and  freedom  of  press,  79, 
80-  81,  90;  and  freedom  struggle,  59-60, 
100,  515-16;  and  National  Herald,  77-82; 
and  Non-aligned  Movement,  66,  67, 

1 14-15,  328,  344-  5,  352,  381, 463, 

516- 19,  526;  and  non-violence  and  truth, 
60,  257,  349,  380,  397,  576;  and  peaceful 


co-existence  and  nuclear  disarmament,  9, 
66,  370-71,  373-4,  378-9,  380,  393,  418, 
518-19;  and  removal  of  poverty,  517-18; 
and  secularism,  123,  276-  7,  516,  519, 
526;  and  socialism,  199,  517-19,  526; 
architect  of  modern  India,  61,  237,  324; 
centenary  celebrations,  61,  349;  his 
admiration  of  Kemal  Ataturk,  362,  487, 
494;  his  efforts  to  end  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  66,  519;  his  friendship  with  Abul 
Kalam  Azad,  1 15-16, —  Krishna  Menon, 
97-9,  -Tito,  199-200;  his  vision  of 
democratic  India,  349,  406,  517-19,  526; 
his  visit  to  Spain,  359;  on  Vivekananda, 
255 

NEHRU,  Motilal,  24 
NEPAL;  relations  with,  495 
NEUTRAL  NATION’S  REPATRIATION 
COMMISSION,  381 
NE  WIN,  General,  447 
NEW  EDUCATION  POLICY,  51,  76, 

243-4,  246,  255;  and  women,  253-  4;  and 
anti-poverty  programme,  261-8 
NEW  TESTAMENT;  interpretation  of,  255 
NEWSPAPERS;  and  freedom  of  expression, 
107;  objectives  of,  23-4 
NICARAGUA;  question  of  its 
independence,  317 
NIKATOR;  Seleucus,  319 
NON-ALIGNMENT;  India’s  policy  of,  137, 
158,  164,  318 

NON-ALIGNED  MOVEMENT;  and 
Belgrade  Declaration,  382-3;  and  Delhi 
Declaration  on  disarmament,  1 14,  312, 

354,  383;  and  disarmament  for  peaceful 
co-existence,  145,  199,  328,  344,  352,  353, 
384,  424,  451, 452,  470,  486-7;  and 
East-West  Dialogue,  328;  and  New 
Economic  Order,  416,  452;  history  and 
aim  of,  65,  292-3;  318,  352-3,  381-4,  452- 
3;  its  achievements,  364-5,  463-4,  472-3, 
486-7,503-4,519,  527 
NON-ALIGNED  SUMMIT,  Harare;  and 
setting  up  of  AFRICA  Fund,  399,  503-  4, 
509-10;  in  Algiers,  351, 

NON-VIOLENCE,  36,  60,  138,  158,  257, 
292,  312,  344;  as  political  weapon,  349-50; 
doctrine  of,  349,  377-8 
NOOR,  Queen,  348 

NORTH-SOUTH  DIALOGUE,  466;  and 
World  Economic  Order,  333 
NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT;  efforts  for, 

9,  66,  145-6,  292,  298,  300,  308,  313, 
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318-19,  322-3,  329,  343-4,  369-70,  374-5, 
391,  418-19,  437,  440,  451,  460,  470 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY;  use  of,  for  peaceful 
purposes,  217,  327 

NUCLEAR  WAR;  threat  of,  335-8,  342 
NUJOMA,  Sam;  and  freedom  struggle  of 
Namibia,  399 

NUTRITION;  for  all  by  2000  A.D.,  212 
NYERERE,  Julius,  307 
NZO,  Alfred,  397 

OCEANOGRAPHY;  progress  in,  327 
OLD  TESTAMENT;  interpretation  of,  255 
OPERATION  BLACK  BOARD,  19,  51 
OPERATION  "BLACK  THUNDER",  64 
OPIUM  WARS;  and  China,  410 
OPPOSITION  PARTIES;  and  accusation  of 
corruption  against  government,  474 
ORGANISATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY, 
372;  achievements  of,  521 
ORTEGA,  Daniel,  317 
OZAL,  Turgut;  assassination  attempt  on, 

488;  his  visit  to  India,  487 

PADDY;  increase  in  production,  233;  price 
of,  183 

PAKISTAN  ;  and  Khalistan  Movement,  458; 
dispute  with  India  on  Siachin  Glacier,  314, 
458;  elections  in,  423;  India’s  proposal  of  a 
treaty  of  ‘Peace,  Friendship  and 
Co-operation’,  498;  its  interference  in 
Afghanistan,  438;  its  support  to  terrorists, 
314,  433,  438,  439,  443,  446,  448,  458, 

460,  501,  506;  nuclear  programme  of,  436, 
438,  453,  460,  477,  499;  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  461,  -with  India,  313-14,  402, 
436,  446-7,  477,  502,  506,  -with  Turkey, 
495;  US  arms  aid  to,  441, 453 
PALESTINE;  its  fight  for  homeland,  -India’s 
support  for,  66,  317,  320,  330,  350,  365, 
400,  417,  440;  partition  of,  320,  400 
PALESTINE  LIBERATION 
ORGANIZATION,  321,  330;  and  peace 
talks  with  USA,  417,  422 
PALME,  Olof,  293,  340;  assassination  of,  298 
PANCHAYATI  RAJ,  68,  72-3,  88,  98,  103; 
and  decentralization  of  administration, 
166-70;  and  district  planning,  159-63, 

165-6;  and  safeguarding  the  interest  of 
weaker  section,  167-8 
PANCHSHEEL;  and  peaceful  co-existence, 
381,405-6,416 

PANDITHURAI;  and  establishment  of 


Tamil  Sangam,  204 
PANINI,82  ' 

PANT,  Govind  Ballabh;  and  freedom 
struggle,  100 

PANT,  Sumitranandan;  quoted,  99-100 
PAPANDREOU,  Andreas,  366 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  153 

PARTITION;  and  communal  harmony,  1 16 
PATRIOT:  aim  of,  53;  first  issue  in  1963,  56 
PERESTROIKA,  392 
PERSIAN  GULF;  US  warship  in,  478 
PERU;  relations  with  India,  317 
PETOFI,  Sandor,  346 
PHOBOS  PROJECT,  239 
PITRODA,  Sam,  187,  248 
PLANNING;  and  administration  at 
grassroots  level,  134-8,  150-51;  meaning 
and  function  of,  46,  52-3 
PLANNING  COMMISSION;  and  Action 
Plan  for  agriculture,  13,  39,  40,  42-  3,  49, 
152,  186;  and  district  plans,  152-3 
POKHARAN;  nuclear  test  in,  for  peaceful 
purposes,  9 

POLITICS;  and  religion,  253 
POOR;  shelter  for,  209 
POPULATION;  high  rate  of  growth,  51,  67, 
216,  325,  413-14,  486;  its  impact  on 
environment,  101-2 
POT,  Pol,  401 

POVERTY;  removal  of,  15,  48,  63,  67,  68, 
91,  100,  112-13,  141,  143,  194,207,  221, 
223,  230,  258,  261,  304,  305,  311,  363, 
426,  475,517-18 

POWER-GENERATION;  increase  in,  14,  50 
PRASHAD,  Dr.,  282 

PRESS;  achievements  of,  1 10;  and  criticism 
of  government,  108;  duty  of,  25;  freedom 
of,  23-6,  81,  89-90,  107-8;  history  of,  23 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR;  question  of  their 
release,  450 

‘PRITHVr(SURFACE  TO  SURFACE 
MISSILE),  23 1 ;  test  firing  of,  225 
PRIVATE  SECTOR;  competition  in,  189; 
progress  in,  197;  role  in  Indian  industry, 
195,325 

PRODUCTIVITY;  need  for  improvement, 
181-2 

PUBLIC  SECTOR;  and  mobilization  of 
resources  for  investment,  173-  4;  and 
National  Literacy  Mi.ssion,  250;  autonomy 
to,  50,  175-  7;  competition  in,  189; 
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development  of,  and  removal  of  poverty, 
174;  its  role  in  Indian  economy,  14-15,  96, 
173-8;  need  for  reforms  in,  172-  3,  175; 
progress  in,  173-8,  178-80;  White  Paper 
on,  177,  189 

PUNJAB;  and  Peace  Accord  with  Sant 
Longowal,  88-9;  cultural  heritage  of,  82-3; 
Green  Revolution  in,  11,  12,  48,  85,  100-1, 
181-7,  230,  232,  233,  236,  30l'  304,  324, 
357,  407,  413-14,  474-5,  515;  its  role  in 
freedom  struggle,  83-84;  Sikhism  in,  83; 
terrorism  in,  17,  53,  63,  70,  83-  4,  88,  361, 
433,  439,  443,  446-7,  458,  468,  473-4, 
482-3,  488,  495-6,  505-6,  -  solution  of, 
within  the  framework  of  Constitution, 
473-4,  488,  505-6 

QUIT  INDIA  MOVEMENT,  53,  59 
QAUMIAWAZ,  82 

QASIM  MOHAMMED  BIN;  and  message 
of  Islam,  319 

QURAN,  1 16;  teachings  of,  363 

RLEGP;  and  removal  of  poverty,  143; 

digging  of  wells  under,  41 
RADHAKRISHNAN,  Dr.,  58,  61;  and 
democracy,  76;  exponent  of  India’s 
heritage,  74-5;  tribute  to,  76-7 
RAHMAN,  Abdul,  362 
RAJ  CHANDRA,  260 
RAJAGOPALACHARI,  C.,  205 
RAJASTHAN,  drought  in,  12,  47 
RAMACHANDRAN,  92 
RAMACHANDRAN,  Smt.Soundaram; 

founder  of  Gandhigram,  62 
RAMAKRISHNA  PARAMHAMSA; 

influence  of  Adi  Shankaracharya  on,  58 
RAMAN,  C.V.,  215,  219;  Nobel  prize 
winner,  237,  297 

RAMANUJAN,  215,  218;  mathematical 
genius,  237 
RAMA  RAO,  K.,  82 
RAMAYANA,  204 
RAMESHWAR  THAKUR,  82 
RAMESHWARAM;  its  cultural  heritage,  204 
RANJIT  SINGH,  Maharaja;  and 
development  of  Punjab,  86-7 
RAO,  Prof.,  215,218,  281 
RAU,  Chalapathi,  77,  82 
REAGAN,  Ronald,  1 14,  452;  and  INF 
Treaty,  294,  340,  350;  agreement  with 
USSR  on  arms  cut,  418;  and  settlement  of 


Afghanistan  problem,  21, 457 
RED  FORT,  69 

REGIONALISM;  fight  against,  19 
RELIGION;  and  secularism,  274;  role  in 
development,  252 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTION  BILL,  123 
REPUBLIC  DAY;  message  on,  520 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT;  need 
for  improvement,  196 
RESOURCES;  conservation  of,  47; 
mobilisation  of,  174-5;  optimum 
utilization  of,  238 

RIVER-SIDE  PARK,  Budapest,  349 
RODE,  433 

ROURKELA;  German  contribution  towards 
modernization  of,  434 
ROYAL  HOTEL,  23 
ROY,  Rammohun,  23;  influence  of  Adi 
Shankaracharya  on,  58 

SAARC;  and  co-operation  in 
telecommunication,  228;  and  efforts  for 
nuclear  disarmament,  329,  372;  and 
environmental  conservation,  427-  8; 
achievements  of,  315,  456-7;  as  economic 
community,  492-  3;  as  people’s 
movement,  425-6,  428;  friendly  relations 
with  neighbouring  countries  for  peaceful 
co-exi.stence,  65,  303,  334,  347,  402,  417, 
423-4,  428,  456-7,  459-60,  465,  496 
SAARC  YEAR  AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE, 
429 

SAARC  YEAR  OF"GIRL  CHILD",  429 
SSOD-III;  Action  Plan  for  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  466 
SAGAN,  Carl,  377 
SALT  LAW;  breaking  of,  32 
SALT  SATYAGRAHA,  35;  and  demand  for 
complete  independence,  32;  Dandi  March, 
31;  significance  of,  31,  34-35 
SALT  TAX;  abolition  demanded,  33 
SAMRIN,  Premier  Heng,  330 
SANSKRIT;  teaching  of,  in  Germany,  332; 
in  Hungary,  346 

SANTINIKETAN;  and  freedom  struggle, 
243;  education  in,  243-47 
SATELLITES;  launching  of,  217,  327 
SATYAGRAHA;  in  South  Africa,  66,  365, 
504 

SATYAGRAHIS;  and  constructive  work,  36 
5A TYAMEV  JA  YA TE,  73,  204 
SATYAMURTHY,  205 
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SAXENA,  Mohanlal,  82 
SCHEDULED  CASTES/SCHEDULED 
TRIBES;  and  education  scheme,  5,  248; 
and  right  to  vote,  124-5;  discrimination 
against,  280;  uplift  of,  4-  5,  20,  63 
SCHEDULED  CASTES/SCHEDULED 
TRIBES  COMMISSION;  setting  up  of,  4 
SCHOPENHAUER,  332 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY;  and 
human  development,  234,  239-40;  and 
increase  in  foodgrain  production,  216;  and 
protection  of  soil  fertility,  217;  and 
removal  of  poverty  and  disease,  216-17, 

220-  22,  229-32,  327;  and  self-reliance, 
196,  217,  222-3;  and  use  of  resources,  246; 
and  villages,  216;  progress  since 
independence,  217-  18,  221-23,  237-8, 

327;  use  of  resources,  246;  and  villages, 
216;  progress  since  independence,  217-18, 

221- 23,  237-8,  327;  use  of,  216-17,  233-4 
SCIENTIFIC  POLICY  RESOLUTION,  217 
SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER;  need  for,  211,  244 
SCIENTISTS;  and  removal  of  poverty, 

220-23 

SCOUTS  AND  GUIDES;  and  national 
integration,  277-8 

SECULARISM;  and  equality  of  all  religions 
(Sarwa  Dhanna  Sambhav),  71,  73,  123, 
138-9,  158,  164,  253,  262,  270-71,  274, 
412-13,467,516,519,526 
SEEDS;  subsidized  rate  of,  183 
SELF-RELIANCE,  209;  and  technology, 
196-7;  efforts  for,  217-18,  222,  231 
SENGUPTA  COMMITTEE; 

recommendations  of,  176 
SENTAMIZH,  204 
SETHUPATHI,  King  Bhaskara,  204 
SETHUPATHI,  Raghunatha;  bravery  of,  204 
SHAMIR,  Yitzak,  440 
SHASTRI,  Harkishan  Lai,  281 
SHASTRI,  Lai  Bahadur,  236,  300,  473;  his 
slogan  ‘Jai  Jawan  Jai  Kisan’,  232 
SHEVARNADZE,  Edward,  440,  441 
SHIVAGIRI  PILGRIMAGE,  261-2 
SHIVAJI,  Chhatrapati,  70,  215 
SHIVARATRI,  258 

SHRAM  AWARDS;  presentation  of,  178 
SIACHIN,  314,  498;  as  part  of  India,  433; 

problem  of,  458,  498 
SIDDHARTH,  Shridhar;  recipient  of 
National  Bravery  Award,  6 
SIHANOUK,  Prince  Norodam,  302,  316, 


330, 472 
SIKHISM,  83 

SIMLA  AGREEMENT;  and  problem  of 
Siachin,  498;  and  question  of  Kashmir, 
446-7 

SINGAPORE;  relations  with  India,  301-303 
SINGH,  Tribhuvan  Narayan,  82 
SINGH,  Vishwanath  Pratap;  accusation  of 
corruption  against  Govt.,  474 
SIX-NATION-FIVE-CONTINENT  PEACE 
INITIATIVE;  and  nuclear  disarmament, 
293,  298,  312-13,  317,  340-41,  372,  437, 
451,456 

SMUGGLING;  fight  against,  209 
SOCIALISM,  14,  158,  164,413,467,485, 
519,  526;  and  removal  of  poverty,  54,  195; 
and  uplift  of  the  poor,  413;  aim  of,  181; 
meaning  of,  53,  54,  140-43,  485;  practical, 
14-15 

SOUTH  AFRICA;  Indians  in  ,  504;  its  fight 
against  apartheid,  66,  298,  303,  330,  399, 
400,  437,  504,  509,  521-2;  question  of 
cricket  tour  to,  447 

SOUTH  ASIA;  conflict  in,  358;  regional 
co-operation  in,  423-4,  428-  30,  457-8 
SOUTH  ASIAN  FESTIVAL;  India’s  offer 
to  host,  427 

SOUTH  EAST  ASIA;  conflict  in,  330 
SOUTH-SOUTH  COMMISSION; 
establishment  of,  307 

SOUTH-SOUTH  CO-OPERATION,  356-7, 
505;  aim  of,  299;  importance  of,  200; 
India’s  commitment  to,  464;  need  for, 
307-8 

SOUTH  WEST  AFRICAN  PEOPLE’S 
ORGANISATION;  sole  representative  of 
Namibian  people,  399 
SPACECRAFT  CONTROL  CENTRE, 
Bangalore,  224 

SPACE  PROGRAMME;  progress  in,  223-4, 
237-40,  453-4 

SPAIN;  civil  war  in,  359;  co-operation  in 
defence  technology,  476;  member  of 
NATO,  470;  progre.ss  in,  201-2;  relations 
with  India,  201-3,  359-61, 469-70,  476-80 
SPANISH  SOCIALIST  PARTY,  485 
SPECIAL  COMPONENT  PLAN,  163,  167 
SPECIAL  RICE  PRODUCTION 
PROGRAMME,  12 

SPINNING;  Gandhiji’s  propagation  of,  36 
SRI  LANKA;  ethnic  problem  in,  21, 63,  206, 
302,  329,  441, 458-9,  -peaceful  settlement 
of,  55-6,  63-4,  302,  315,  329,  334,  347, 
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351,  417-18,  423,  441,  459,  465,  481-2, 
488,  497,  502,  507,  -withdrawal  of  IPKF 
from,  459,  481-2,  488,  502,  507;  literacy 
in,  249-50;  relations  with,  302,  402,  477, 
495 

STOCK  MARKET,  202-3 
SUBBULAKSHMI,  M.S.,  57 
SUNG,  President  Kim  II,  300 
SUPER  CONDUCTIVITY,  202,  218 
SUPER  POWERS;  and  INF  Treaty,  9,  295, 
302,  312,  318,  322,  329,  340-  41,  346,  350, 
373,  375,  395,437,451,466 
SUPREME  COURT;  guardian  of 
Constitution,  328 
SURESH  KRISHNA,  187 
SWADESHI  MOVEMENT,  106 
SWAMINATHAN,  281 
SWARAJ;  concept  of,  68 
SWEDEN;  relations  with  India,  295-8 
SYRIA;  composite  culture  of,  319;  its 
struggle  for  freedom,  319-  22;  one  of  the 
great  fountain  heads  of  human  civilization, 
319 

SZECRNYI,  Istvan,  346 

T.V. TRANSMITTER  COMPLEX,  New 
Delhi;  inauguration  of,  264-5 
TAGORE,  Rabindranath,  92,  359,  410;  and 
freedom  struggle,  243;  and  preservation  of 
human  values  through  education,  246;  and 
secularism,  274;  and  unity  and  integrity  of 
India,  8;  awarded  Nobel  Prize,  297;  his 
tribute  to  Narayan  Guru,  263;  his  visit  to 
Hungary,  346;  quoted,  251,  278,  298,  310, 
347 

TAKESHITA,  316 

TAMIL  NADU;  cultural  heritage  of,  205-6; 
drought  in,  93;  mid-day  meal  scheme  in, 
95,  207;  President’s  rule  in,  207;  progress 
in,  91-  5,  205,  206-7;  slum  improvement 
programme,  207 
TAO,  405 
TATA,J.R.D.,  193 
TEACHERS;  duty  of,  251 
TECHNO-GERMA  EXHIBITION,  323 
TECHNOLOGY  MISSION;  and  dryland 
farming,  12-13 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS;  progress  since 
independence,  217,  225-9,  237 
TENANCY  AND  AGRICULUTRAL 
LAND  BILL  1946,  70 
TERRORISM;  fight  against,  17,  54,  64,  71, 


83-4,  88,  329,  335,  361, 433,  442-  3, 

446-7,  448,  460,  468,  482-3,  488,  495-6, 
505-6 

TEXTILES;  progress  in,  498-9 
THAKRE,  Naresh;  recipient  of  National 
Bravery  Award,  6 
THAPER,  Lt.General,  257 
THERMAL  POWER;  increase  in,  14 
THIRD  WORLD;  and  development  in 
science  and  technology,  505;  and  external 
debt,  505 

THIRUKKURAL,  93;  quoted,  206 
THOMAS,  St.  (of  Syria),  319 
THUMBA;  establishment  of  sounding  rocket 
station,  238 

THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA,  107-8;  its 
contribution  in  nation  building,  107-  1 1;  its 
role  in  freedom  movement,  106;  on 
swadeshi  movement,  106;  ses 
quicentennial  celebration,  1 10 
TILAK,B.G.,  23,  215 
TITO,  Josip  Broz;  one  of  the  founder  of 
Non-Aligned  Movement,  352-  3, 463;  his 
friendship  with  Nehru,  199;  tribute  to,  523 
TIWARI,  Narayan  Dutt,  100,  103 
TOLERANCE,  60,  138 
TOURISM;  and  foreign  exchange,  48 
TRADE;  and  balance  of  payment,  47 
TRADE  FAIR  AUTHORITY,  209 
TREHAN,  Dr.,  269 
TRIBAL  SUB-PLAN,  163,  167-8 
TRIPURA;  insurgency  in,  17-18,  63 
TRUTH,  60,  136,  158,  258,  292 
TUBEWELLS;  maintenance  of,  185 
TURKEY;  agreement  with  on  Maritime  and 
Judicial  Co-  operation,  494;  democracy 
and  development  in,  493;  its  contribution 
to  Indian  languages,  361;  modernization 
of,  and  Kemal  Ataturk,  362,  363-  4; 
relations  with  Greece,  366,  487-8, 

494,— India,  362-  3,  487,  492,  493,  494, 
-Pakistan,  495 

TURKISH  CENTRAL  BANK,  493 
TWENTY  -POINT  PROGRAMME;  and 
development,  87;  and  education  ,  249; 
anti-poverty  programme  under,  112,  114; 
for  IRDP  and  NREP,  4 1 ;  implementation 
of,  149 

TZE,  Leo,  405 

UNESCO,  118,421 
UGANDA;  Indians  in  ,  509 
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UNEMPLOYMENT;  efforts  for  removal  of, 
3-4,  16,  67-9,  112 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS;  and  INF  agreement  with 
USA,  9,  294,  302,  312,  318,  322,  329,  340, 
341,  346,  350,  371,  378,  395,  437,  451, 
466;  resumption  of  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel,  440;  Festival  of  India  in,  317;  its 
agreement  with  USA  on  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons,  1 14,  294-6,  334,  422,  454,  465- 
6;  relations  with  China,  422-3,  -with  India, 
317-18,  390-4,  394-6,  441,  459-60,  470- 
71,478-9 

UNISPACE  82  CONFERENCE;  Indira 
Gandhi’s  message  to,  239 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER;  and 
apartheid,  387;  on  peaceful  co-existence 
and  co-operation,  10,  298,  344-5,  380-81, 
385-6,  385-7,  424-  5 
UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY;  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament — Action  Plan  for  nuclear 
free  non-violent  world  order,  240,  331, 

335-  45,  350-52,  360-61,  364-5,  369-79, 
394-5,  398,  437,  440,  466,  486,  500 
UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION;  and 
declaration  of  nineties  as  Decade  for 
Elimination  of  Colonization,  399;  and 
International  Economic  Order,  308-9, 
344-5,  420,  424;  and  peaceful  co-existence 
and  CO-  operation,  10,  298,  344-5,  380-1, 
385;  and  world  peace,  66,  376,  386-7,  403 
-4;  role  in  Afghanistan,  402-3,  -Iran-Iraq 
war,  402-3,  -Namibia,  402-3,  -Western 
Sahara,  402-3 

U.S. ARMED  FORCES;  and  shooting  down 
of  Iranian  plane,  522 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  and 
N.P.T.between  India  and  Pakistan, 

499-500;  agreement  with  USSR  on  ban  of 
nuclear  weapons,  1 14,  292,  294,  334,  454, 
465-6;  competition  with  Europe  and  Japan, 
104;  relations  with  India,  441,  452-53,  459; 
signing  of  INF  Treaty  with  USSR,  9,  294, 
302,  312,  318,  322,  329,  340,  341,  346, 
350,371,  378,395,437,451,466 
UNITY  IN  DIVERSITY,  35,  59-60,  70-71, 
122,  138,  206,  259,  277-8,  320,  353,  473, 
525,  527 

UNIVERSITY  GRANTS  COMMISSION, 
215 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN;  teaching  of 
Sanskrit  in,  332 


UNIVERSITY  OF  N  ALAND  A,  415 
UNTOUCHABILITY;  abolition  of,  and 
Gandhiji,  35,  91 
UPANISHADS,  405 

UTTAR  PRADESH;  condition  of  farmers  in 
100-101;  need  to  strengthen  Panchayati 
Raj  in,  103;  progress  in,  99-104 

VASCO  DE  GAMA,  405 
VEDAS,  405 

VENUS;  exploration  of,  238 
VIETNAM;  relations  with  India,  316 
VIJAYAWADA;  killing  of  Congress 
legislator  in,  450 

VISVA  BHARATI;  Chini  Bhawan  at,  410; 
education  in,  243 

VIVEKANANDA;  Swami,  6,  260;  and 
spirituality,  255;  his  participation  in  World 
Parliament  of  Religions,  204;  influence  of 
Adi  Shankaracharya  on,  58;  message  of, 
255,  513-14;  Tagore’s  tribute  to,  243 
VOLTAIRE,  59 
VYAS,  Veda,  82 

WARSAW  PACT;  and  world  peace,  487 
WASHINGTON  SUMMIT;  and  nuclear 
disarmament,  354,  450 
WASTE  MATERIAL;  disposal  of,  198 
WATER;  as  precious  resource,  210; 

conservation  of,  186,  210-11 
WEAKER  SECTIONS;  uplift  of,  66,  92,  95, 
104,  113,  194 

WEST  ASIA;  conflict  in,  32 1  -22,  350-5 1 , 
365,  440,  441, 477;  India’s  view  on,  440 
WESTERN  SAHARA;  problem  of,  403 
WHEAT;  increase  in  production,  40 
WESTERN  EUROPE;  relations  with,  469; 

unity  in  diversity  in,  473 
WOMEN/GIRLS;  and  economic 
development,  287;  and  education,  194, 

248,  283,  286;  and  ownership  of  property, 
284;  discrimination  against,  208,  246,  248, 
253;  employment  for,  202,  285-86;  right  to 
vote,  125;  their  role  in  agriculture,  282-3, 
285;  their  role  in  nation  building,  280; 
uplift  of,  63,  92,  95,  104,  1 13,  208,  253, 
429 

WORLD  ECONOMY;  and  protectionism, 
306;  crisis  in,  303-4;  need  for  revival,  309 
WORLD  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS, 
204 

WORLD  PEACE;  and  efforts  for  nuclear 
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disarmament,  294-95,  298,  375 
WORLD  WAR  I,  362,  379,  380,  388 
WORLD  WAR  II,  331,  380,  385,  388,  400, 
410 

XU  AN  ZANG;  his  visit  to  India  in  seventh 
century  A.D.,  415 
XUE  QUIAN,  Wu,  497,  498 

YASHPAL,  Prof.,  244 
YI  QING;  his  visit  to  India,  415 
YOUNG  INDIA,  23 

YOUTH;  and  constructive  work,  266;  and 
elections,  125;  their  role  in  national 
development,  254-56 


YUGOSLAVIA;  and  Balkan  Wars,  357-58; 
and  Non-Aligned  Movement,  199,  352; 
relations  with  India,  199-200,  353,  356, 
463;  socialism  in,  356-7;  trade  with,  461; 
unity  in  diversity  in,  353 

YUGOSLAVIA-INDIA  FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY,  Belgrade,  199 

ZEN,  310 

ZHOU-EN-LAI,  406 

ZIA-UL-HAQ,  499;  and  .solution  to  Afghan 
problem,  21 

ZIMBABWE;  Indians  in,  509 

ZONAL  CULTURAL  CENTRES,  19,  364 
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